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From tlie retircmout of Miss 
O’Neil tlic inetropoJitan sta^e was 
iiestitute of every actress, who could 
do honour to the tragic muse, until 
the Mhut of the suWect of our pre- 
sent memoir. As Miss Kelly*s ex- 
traordinary talents will n<t>t only 
ensure to her a splendid portion of 
contemporaneous ccdebrity, but will 
transmit her name to posterity 
among the brightest ornament.*^ of 
the stage, we have selected her, 
as a benign and guardian herald, to 
proclaim the commencement of our 
pcriodicallahoursfor the New Ycaj. 

The stage, apparently, presents a 
very short road to fame and opu- 
lence, when it is considered that 
an actress, only seventeen years of 
age, can arrive at the highest pitch 
oi theatrical eminence. In all other 
professions a similar degree of ex- 
cellence cannot be attained without 
the labour of many years; and a 
permanent fame is scarcely possi- 
ole to be acquired until approaching 
old age has blunted the keener feel- 
ings, of^culoy men t, and prompts the 
melanchdly reflection, that all hu- 
man fame and consequence arc sel- 
dom worth the time and labour con- 
sumed in acquiring tliem. At the- 
early age of i^cventeen, the aspiring 
children of genius can in no other 
profession obtain the;'| universal 
applause of their contempqiraries. 


Every art or science has its discre- 

S ant dogmas, and able advocates to 
efend them, however futile ; aiuV 
more knowledge at this premature 
age is to be unlearned, than can 
be afterwards acquired in short 
space of human existence ; for, be- 
fore the regions of philosophy can 
be entered, it is necessary to pass 
the almost invincible barriers of 
prejudice and error. 

Hie labor, hoc opus est. 

But the tragic muse is a far more 
generous maid than her sisters; 
she is less reserved, has neither 
prudery nor coquetry; and, when 
she bestows her smiles on her most 
favoured worshippers, she requires 
less labour and less waste of years 
ill sacrifice, than any of her pierian 
sisters; her 

Bounty is as boundless as the sea,'* 

her throne is the human heart ; and 
in all the variety of sorrowful and 
tender emotion she delights most 
to pour the current, of ner woes. 
Her treasures are in the deepest • 
recesses of feeling; and she pro- 
duces them with the unerring hand 
of nature. 

Tlic best tragedian has liftle to 
do with art ; for which reason ex- 
traordinary proficiency may be at- 
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taincd at comparatively a very early 
age ; ami it is more to be wondered 
at that perfection can he attained 
after, than before the, age of twenty, 
by persons who have been early initi- 
ated in the business of .the stage. 
After that period, art alone will im- 
prove the performer; and art is but 
a miserable substitute for nature. It 
sets bad examples to junior can- 
didates, corrupts the national taste, 
and prepares the public ^inind for 
pantomime and gorgeous pagean- 
try, instead of leadings it to the ad- 
miration of chaste exhibitions of 
the legitinikte drama. Pantomimic 
representations and displays of tin- 
sel magnificence will never take a 
firm hold of public approbation, 
while good tragedies and comedies 
are supported hy performers of adc- 
uate abilities; w'hich lose their in- 
uence on the national taste only 
when they are badly represented. 
A good play badly "acted, is far 
worse thaP a pantonnme or “ 

^ ander the Great, W’ell performed ; 
which they may easily be by very 
indifferent performers. Hut it is 
at any time more agreeable to see 
a pantomime well performed, than 
to witness the murder of a good 
tragedy. 

For snch reasons as these we 
always receive with pleasure the 
announcement of a youthful debu* 
fan/ey and we candidly confess that, 
in every enterprize that honours 
lluman nature, We expert more na* 
jfttrtt/jtalent from youth than from 
age. But any further disquisition on 
this subject would lead us far be- 
yond pur limits; and, with cheer- 
ftilhess and entire devotion, we 
hasten to pay our homage to the 
first female tragedian of the Hnglish 
stage. 

iliss Frances Hariubt Kelly 
was born on tbe 30th of June, 1805, 
in South Audlcy Street, tirosvenor 
Square, London, She is of middle 
stature, extremely well formed, and 
hei\features are intelligent and feme- 
yiinc. Her father,' Captain '‘Kelly, 
gentleman of a very old and 
^Respectable faUiily In the West of 
fireiand. He ioihed the 06th regi- 
meitt during the American wpr, and 
was art intimate friend of the late 
Bari of Guildford ; by whose la- 
, juetded death he sustained an ir- 
reparable loss. Miss Kelly has a 
;hifw?|cr jUi»g, w^ invariably ac- 


companies lier in her tboatrieal pur- 
suits. She is an only daughter, 
anti has live brothers, one of whom 
is two years older than herself; the 
others are all very young. From 
her earliest a£»e she evinco<l u 
strong predilection for the stage, 
even beibro she saw a theatre or a 
performer. Her father disliking 
the profession resisted her inclina- 
tion, considering it childish and ro. 
mantle ; but, finaiiig her inimoveahly 
attached to the pursuit, he procured 
through the kind offices of Lady 
C. Lindsay an introduction to Mr. 
George Colman, and Mr. Harris: 
who, after hearing her read (being 
only thirteen years of age) a portion 
of the character of Belvidera, pro- 
nounced her to possess a powerful, 
clear, and melodious voice, ivith 
many other requisites for eminence 
in the profession. Miss Kelly re- 
eeived the principal part of her 
education at Mrs. Philips’s school 
Tenterden Street, Hanover Square. 
After her appearance on the stage at 
Cheltenham and Hrightoii, and pre- 
vious to her going to Dublin, she 
mieived some professional instruc- 
tion from Mr, Macrcady, and 
since her return he has been kind 
enough to give her much use- 
ful information. In the month of 
June, 18111, she made her first ap- 
pearance at Cheltenham, under the 
protection of Lady Faulkner, and 
performed the characters of Amelia 
IVildenheim; Amanthls, in the 
Vhiid of Nature ; licioidera, &c. 
After playing for six nights there 
she was sent to Paris, under the 
protection of an old and intimate 
friend of her father, who super- 
intended her education with pfiren- 
tal kindness, and afforded her every 
opportunity of mixing in the first 
circles of that gay city. Shortly 
after her return from France, in 
May the followings year, she visited 
Cheltenham for six nights, playing 
Portia, Behidera, and Eltk Boten- 
berg. From this place she went to 
Brighton, at her own expense, 
where she remained for four 
mouths plaving Juliet, Belvidera, 
Evadne, Alicia, and the range of 
first characters. On the 18th of 
January, 1821, she appeared on the 
Dublin'stage, where she was highly 
appreciatetL and became a great fa- 
vourite in the character ot Juliet ; 
and afterwards performed 
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Jane Shore, Desdcmona, Monimia, 
hidora in Mirandola (with Mr. 
Vo u tig), Portia, Mrs. Haller, Mre^ 
Beverley, Mre. Oakley, &c. &c. 

Site returned to England in June, 

, and played for a rnontli at Birming’- 
harn, Nottingham, and Derby ; after 
which, in Alarch, 1822, Mr. Harris 
again engaged her for the Dublin 
stage, to support Mr, Young ; where, 
in addition to her former characters, 
she performed JJlexina, Calanthe, 
Amy Hobmrt (in a drama entitled 
Kehibeortfi), fourteen successive 
nights to crowded houses, Bertha 
in tin- Pohit of Honour, Imoinda in 
Oroonako, and Minna in the Pirate. 
She CDUtiiuied there until the Theatre 
ilosed in June; wlicn she visited 
Droglieda, Eimerick, Galway, Enni.s, 
and L'ork ; a tlieatrical tour that 
ocf-upied her for four months ; and, 
before she left the last-mentioned 
place she was eng a g(‘d for (k>vent 
Ga nlen. I ii 1 reland M iss Kcl ly was 
pa.troni/ed by tbe principal families, 
and it does not ap])ear to be true, as 
invidnously stateil in the London 
Papers, that her great talents were 
either coldly received or unappre- 
ciated by our more mercurial neigli- 
bours. It ds no part of their eba- 
racter to lie cold in their admiration, 
avaricious of their applause, or irn- 
jiervious to the eliarms of female 
exeedenee — let u« be at least as ge- 
nerous as they and impute just mo- 
tives ; it was owing to the distresses 
of that iU-f.iU‘d Island, and tbe con- 
sequent want of ability, that the 
Irisli resigned to this more favoured 
metropolis the glorious and delight- 
ful task of duly rewarding than- 

SCENDA-NT MERIT. 

On the Uth of November last. Miss 
Kelly made her successful debut in 
the character of Juliet, at the Thea- 
tre Uoyal Covent Garden, and was 
received with the most enthusiastic 
applause ; she continues occasionally , 
to repeat this* fasiiiating character, 
and always with the same success. 
On A subsequent night she appear- 
ed as Margaret, in Sir. ShiePp new 
tragedy of the Huguenot, but the 
character is far too monotonous for a 
full display of her abilities; she, how- 
ever, made t^e most of it, and was 
warmly applauded. On the 31st ult. 
she represented Rutland, in the Earl 
of Emx, a tragedy irifbich nothing 
but s»mh performers its Miss Jielly 
and Mr, Macteady could have ren- 
^dered tolerable, JSt these are the 


only characters she has pecformcdl 
since her appearance in the metro- 
polis, our observations will bo neces- 
sarily limited ; and the more so, as 
we intend to confine them to her re- 
presentation of the character of Jthl 
liet, with which all our readers must 
be familiar. 

From the moment of Miss Kelly’s' 
first appearance at Co vent Garcfen 
Theatre, in the character of Jpliet, 
she has been acknowledged the very 
first of our dramatic heroines. Her 
extreme youth — her previous obscu- 
rity — the declining state of the con- 
cern, which .she was designed to re- 
cover and exalt — have all conspired 
with lier professional powers to 
create an interest in her behalf, suf- 
ficient to sustain a successful com- 
petition against all the established 
performers and glittering append- 
ages of the rival theatre. Although 
M iss. O’Neil may he thought to have 
been more successful in the declama- 
tory passages, yet in those, where 
the feeling is subdued, the passion 
quirk and vehement, the transition 
abrupt, or the situation overw’hehn- 
ing — in short where nature had more 
to do than art, Miss Kelly is her 
superior, and possesses head, and' 
heart, ami voire, to answer the full 
demands of the tragic muse. 

In tlje balcony .scene, where /?o- 
meo first sees Juliet in prVate, we 
discover in this accomplished actress 
a total abandonment^ of heart and 
t.onl to the tender passion with which 
she is absorbed, and a modesty alike 
unre.strainod by artful coquetry, or 
the wily he'artlessless of prudery. Her 
words never precede the emotions 
of her heart ; they are,a.s they should 
be; the consequence and not the 
precursor of her emotion. The ex-^ 
quisitc variety of her voice and mo-" 
tion at once evinces her profound 
knowledge of her immortal author, 
and her capability of personify- 
ing the variations of conflicting, or 
rapidly succeeding feelings. ^ She 
seems to be no imitator of the un- 
happy fair — she is Juliet^ herself — 
she appears the sad victim ^f 
passion she represents. MHien 
fnco says 

—Alack ! there lio» more peril in thiiio 
eye ; . 

Than twenty of their sword*. 

The wistful gaxc of undiss&ibled, 
p^sion seems to arrest all lierfaciil-" 
ties^ whii^b ni the latler 
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scenes seem to wander with a hea- 
venly distraction, and seem to be 
every where and no'where, arc now 
iinmoveably fixed on those of Romeo^ 
and drink the delicious poison of 
love. They seem not to rest upon, 
but to devour their object. Tlie fol- 
lowing passage always excites the 
most rapturous applause; 

I>o«t thou love me ? / know thou wilt 
my — Ay 

And 1 will take thy word ! 

Tlie rapid manner in which she 
litters the words I know thou wilt 
say— Ay,” implying a certainty of 
an affirmative answer, mingled with 
a half suspicion of its sincerity, is 
irresistible. It is what, in inferior 
performers, would be called a hit , — 
but in her it is an ebullition of the 
.purest and deepest nature. In the 
following passage she exhibits the 
. purest taste: — 

Rom, Lady, by yonder blessed moon, 
I vow, — 

Jul. O swear not by the moon, 

'Before Homeo has finished bis sen- 
tence, the moment he has uttered the 
word “ moon,” her tenderness takes 
instant alarm, she waits not to hear 
^lie words “ 1 vow,” her sensibility 
and ardent passion prove them to be 
redundant ; she exclaims “ O swear 
not by the moon ” with hurried 
speech and a tremulous feeling, that 
prove her knowledge that nature 
needs no oaths to bind her, and, 
when they are thought necessary, 
they are as easily broken as made. 
When Juliet utters 

Do not swear at all 

‘ she falls on the balcony, and is ab- 
sorbed in that fulness *of affliction, 
that denotes her heart to be entirely 
^Romeo's, without requiring a pledge 
in return, relying, on her own inno- 
cent and ample love to detain, as 
well as to win, his ufiections. This 
passage is alwaj’s received with 
unanimous and reiterated applause. 
Indeed the whole of the balcony 
seene is an example of the most fi- 
nished acting; so much so, that it is 
more easy to imagine her really in 
,love>, than to believe any actress 
; could no. naturally affect a passion 
’ Which she does pot feel, and which 
slienevei^ perhaps has felt. 

she pronounces the words 
^ ‘ Well dp pot swear. ’ 

her her countenancc^ier every 


for having required of him to sivcar 
to the .fidelity of his attachment ; 
while slie seems, at the same time, 
to inhale the soft and enchanting in- 
toxication of love. Her “ sweet 
love adieu,” and her “ good night, 
good night, ” were still more 
enchanting, more enthusiastic, more 
lovely, more infatuating. In 
pronouncing these syren exclama- 
tions, her very .soul almost appeared 
in view. It seemed to come forward 
and converse in her countenance ; 
and so it did, so far as feeling can 
embody the invisible, and inconceiv- 
able nature of the mind. 

Her interview with the Nurse in 
the second act is exquisitely per- 
formed, and the mere reader of the 
play can have but a very inadequate 
idea of the beauty of this scene — her 
eagerness to meet the Nurse, whom 
she fontlly hails as the harbinger of 
joyful news, and her exclaihation 
V “ O heaven ! she comes.” 
fills every heart with participating 
expectation ; while joy, mingled 
ivith fear and apprehension, is 
strongly pourtrayed in her coun- 
tenance. Though joy would seem 
to be predominant, yet she dreads to 
become acquainted with'tlie fearful 
tidings. In the third act, where the 
Nurse returns and leads her to sup- 
pose that Romeo has been slain, we 
never saw, indeed we never con- 
ceived even in idea, so exquisite an 
image of enraged innocence; when 
she cries out — 

“ What devil art thou that docst tor- 
ment me thus.” 

The furies seemed seated on her 
brow ; every feature was pregnant 
W’ith rage, but yet it was rage with- 
out a sting. She soon expiated, 
however, the crime of becoming an 
infuriate ; and presented us wiili the 
finest picture of repentance and self- 
reproach that imagination can con- 
ceive. 

After having bewailed the death 
of Tybalt, the banishment of Romeo, 
and inveighed with severity against 
her lover, she answers her Nurse’s 
invectives against Romeo with the 
n^ost impassioned energy. The pas- 
sage commences 

Blistered be thy tongue, 


Her transition frpm the highest eu- 
logy on her'i|h1^er to a just and 
tender recollection, liow ill that cu- 
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she is overwhelmed witli the mingled 
crnotionB of tenderness, of love, and 
of self-condernnatiou. TJie line, 

Oh! what a wretch was I to chide 
him so. 

is the most excellent and most ap- 
plauded passage of her whole per- 
formance. 

In the garden scene in the third 
act, where she endeavours to con- 
vince Romeo that it is not yet day, 
in order to detain him, she surpasses 
all her predecessors. He who could 
hear her without emotion repeat the 
following' words, when Romeo is 
in the very act of parting from her, 
must have drank the milk of tigers 
in his infancy. 

O heaven! I have au ill-divining soul : 
Mclhinks I see thee, now thou’rt 
parting from me, 

As one dead iu the bottom of a tomb ; 
Either my eye-siglit fails j or thou 
look^t pale. 

We have no space to do justice to 
tills exquisite tragedian ; her whole 
performance of Juliet is excellent. 
The swallowing of the draught is in 
the tirst style of’ acting’ ; and the 
terror of the catastrophe is exhi- 
bited in all its plenitude. 

Miss Kelly's chief excellence evi- 
dently consists in the delineation of 
the deeper and intenser pa'^sions. 
If we mistake not, however, her 
natural manners are of a more gay 
and playful cliaractcr than those 
of Miss O’Neil, and consequently 
we think her more likely to succeed 
in comedy than her predecessor. 
Her action is natural and unem- 
barrassed ; every movement secins 
to arise from the impulse of the 
moment, though her attitude is not 
perhaps always so imposing as Miss 
O'Neirs. The cause seems to be, 
that Miss O’Neil threw more of 
her own mind and intellectual con- 
ception of character into her action, 
and consequently w^-s partly guided 
by her feelings, and partly hy her 
reason; but Miss Kelly seems not 
to reason at all. She is the mere 
creature of the influences by which 
she is acted u]^n. She would seem 
never to have considered liow she 
ought to act in any particular sltu- 
tiohj but permits herself to he* car- 
ried away instinctively by the in- 
fluence, which the situation exerta 
over her at the moment. What she 
loses, therefo^,Jit^^igUity sheg^lnt 


in sweetness, arllessness, and nature 
There is no influence lost upon her 
for she responds to the lightest im- 
ulse ; the highest cxcmlonce in 
ramatic representation. — Art and 
study only serve to counteract or 
suppress the divine enthusiasm of. 
nature: the eyes no longer speak 
the eloquent language of love, no 
longer brighten with hope, or lan- 
g^uish with despair. Every moment 
IB marked with affectation, and every 
attitude is constrai ned and unnatural. 
The truth of these observations 
never, perhaps, has been more tri- 
umphantly illustrated than in the 
fair subject of the present memoir. 
We never s^iw the secret workings 
of indomitable love more powerfully 
displayed, or more ably sustained 
throughout. Her characteristic ex- 
cellence seetns to consist in giving 
expression to the different emotions, 
which naturally arise at the same 
instant from the opposite influences 
hy wdiicli she is acted upon. A 
secret foreboding of her unhappy 
fate throws a browner shade over 
her happiest and most animated mo- 
ments, so that even her joy seems 
mingled with melancholy musiiigs. 
This is an excellence of diihcult 
attainment, and Miss Kelly seems 
to have made it her particular study. 
She has studied it, however, only 
from her own feelings, or in real 
life : whenever human nature is acted 
upon by different influences, they 
excite that tumultuous crowd of 
emotions, which confine themselves 
not to the heart, but manifest their 
existence in the expression and agi- 
tation of the countenance. This 
strong tide of mingled emotions is 
not merely to he found in the action 
and expression of this lovely actress ; 
she seems to have the same com- 
mand over her voice that she has 
over her passions, affections, and 
sympathies. 

In fine, what has been said of 
the character of Juliet, by an able 
modern critic, may be justfy applied 
to Miss Kelly’s performance. “ It 
is, indeed, one of perfect truth and 
sweetness. It has nothing forward, 
notliinj^ ,coy, nothing affected or 
coquettish about it;-*.-it is a^pure 
effusiort of nature. It is vs frank 
as it is modest. Its delicacy does 
not consist in coldness and reserve, 
but in combining warmth of imagi^ 
nation tendernejss of heart 
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the Memory of Captain Burgees^ who was killed on hoard the Ardent^ 
On the Wth of August ^ 1797. 

WhencVr we view the jjenerous and the brave, 

Sink to the dreary mansions of the 
Remembrance drops the sympathetic tear, 

And with unfading laurels strews their bier : 

Shall then the sou compassionating^ muse 
To pay her grateful tribute here refuse ? 

Nor mourn another gallant ispirit fled. 

Another hero mingled with the dead ^ 

Ah, no! for Burgess now she heaves the sigh; 

His fate with pity claims her molting eye. 

That fate she weeps with his lamenting crew. 

Who priz’d his worth and all his virtues knew : 

Firm to Ills duty ’till his latest breath, 

He led them onto conquest or to death. 

Within yon awful donie* lecording fame 
Bids futuro ages hail the hero’s name; 

But still a nobler monument we hnd 
Erected in a g’rateful people’s mind. 

Their sorrow for ’his loss a tribute pays, 

How farbevund the breath of public praise r 
No empty form, no pompous boast it knows. 

But warm in every feeling bosom glows. 

Nor can the muse* with cold indifference Icli, 

In freedom’s cause how many heroes fell; 

Now England’s N.4\ies are her noblest boast ; 

She mourns one English sailor should he l(»st 
In fancy too she hears the widow’s cry, 

She sees to Heav<*n the tear uplifted eye ; 

What hand she cries can minister relief.^ 

What power can sooth the wretched orphan’s grief? 

Ift6 their sorrow*? wealth could give repose 
A generous nation had relieved their woes. 

But Z/c alone, who bids the tempest cease, 

And to the murmuring billows whispers peace, 

Canto affliction’s wounds a halm impart, 

To heal the anguish of a breaking lieart. 

Tho* conquest still Britannia’s thunder guides, 

And on the English banner proudly rides; 

Vet must the victor midst his glory own, 

Not without thorns he wears the hiiircl crown. 

Ev’n for her foes old England’s beiocs feel; 

For English bosoms have nut luearts of stetd. 

Stfll more they mourn, when by stern fate decree d 
Her bravest, noblett sons are doom’d to bleetK 
Burgess" they own, that conquest bought too dear, 

That bids them shed for thee tbc bitter tear. 

The woes, that wait on war’s destroying hand, 

Avert kind Heaven from this still favour'd land ; 

Oh \ hid the raging storm of battle cease, 

And to her fertile plains give lasting peace. 

8. B. 11 


* Itk allusion to the monumeat in Paul’s, 
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SKRTOriES OK PUHLIC OriARACTRRS l\ IRELAND. 
No. I. 

Mr. O’Oonnkll. 


It is strange*', whi*n vrc rnnomher 
llii* closo and intiinatt' union thal 
litis cxistml betuttrii EnL''Uiuil and 
lrt*I.in<l foi apfos, iiow littU* we are 
yel acunaiiited w'illi flu* real cliarac- 
ter find ni.utneis of tiu* iiilialiitantb 
<»f the ‘alter country. Lon^ arcus- 
tomod to re^anl that fine and fertile 
island i‘i the lioht of a suhjug’ated 
provipee, aiul its peasantry as semi- 
nar haro'.n:, prejudice has usnrpcil 
the pl.tci. of iuvi*stIaatiou, and en- 
^pii y hits heeii Miperseded hy cold 
indiHerence or contempt. We can 
oiir.'^cives almost recollect the time, 
when a joaruey to the interior of 
Iicland was eonsiilered seriously 
hazardous, and its people inentii>ned 
i.» tin* •' Wild Irish,” just as we now 
.’ipe.ilx of the predatory Arabs of 
llidul:r<‘red, or the (ireat Desait. 
Thoactounfs fh.if have been 'i^iven 
ns of ire] old havt*, in :^ener:iU been 
piejinliced or siipeificial . with the 
excepiion 4if Auliiir Yonn**, Mr. 
U'aKcnebl, and one »ir two other 
v\ iiteis, those, who published their 
■llyini* tcoirs thiou^h that tslan<], 
kn«*w tiothin^ whatever of tlie coun- 
try or its itihahitants. Their ance- 
whites v/cre collected from the worst 
-and |owi‘at sources, .nnl their bnllti 
and jokes from some vulgar worn- 
out jc.,t-hook. Time, the ^r<*at 
^Mili^rhtener, has f;raduaUy hecn 
working^ a most im])nrtani; change. 
As the inteiTourse between the two 
countries has beeonie more frequent, 
the asperities of prejudice every day 
disappear. 'Lhe people of lielaud 
arc at length somewhat better 
known; their virtues are credited 
to thetn aa their own, aiul their fall- 
ings (whieh cannot be disguised) 
are eliarged to the long account of 
oppression and suITering, which, 
like a pestilence, has smote the 
land. (Vntnrics of blood and con- 
<jtiost rolled over that haples.s coun- 
try, during which the chariot wheels 
of the victor seldom were staid, 
and the hand of niisgovernment 
never ceased to be busy. The tem- 
pest of woe and destruction, that 
swept over Europe, seemed to have 
rolled back on the billows of the 
Atlantic, and to have settled in one 
J&wr, Jan, 18^. 


dense cloud <tl miNcxv over that 
fair hut unliappy laufi" with every 
cahahility of human liappiness, she 
has long been a waste of human 
misery; with the l■ich^■^t and ino.st 
)roducti\e soil, her population have 
)een starving in Thonsands : with as 
line a peasantry us any in Europe, 
the nakedness ot poverty is every 
wheie visible; in place of her peo- 
ple being happy and united, she 
has hecn a dreaiy sieneof civil [iro- 
scriptioii, and a bloody tlu*:jtn* for 
contending factions. Yet, through 
all thi.s gloom and moral 'darkness, 
she has at intervals been illumi- 
nated hy glcam*4 of rhf‘ finest genius. 
The grealest of her orators sleeps 
witliin the mausoleum of departed 
gb»r 3 % hut her poet yet lives who 
hds ciotlied Iu‘r suirering* in im- 
n«*il.il J^ong. .V better tl.ij' lias ,it 
lenglli, w'e trust, diiwued over her. 
Tbc frown of a gr.ieious monarch 
has denounced the bands of faction, 
and proclaimed equal justiee and 
protcilion to all his lush subjects 
Her distresses have been met b\ the 
wannest sympathy in Englisli bo- 
soms, and the stores of their mu- 
niheence pourcil out for her relief; 
calm and trfnqiiility appear ag-ain 
to have lesumcd their swa\'; hut 
tlien* is yer a gre.it deal to be done, 
and more to be, undone in Irelaml, 
Her inhabitants have much to lean; 
and muih vv'hich the rising* gene- 
ration mu>t eiide.'ivM)nr to forget, 
'riic blessings of exti'nded cduea- 
timi, united with good government, 
ran alone banish ignorance and 
crime, and lead to patieiit industr}', 
ami permanent peace and quiet. The 
introduction of manufactures, par- 
ticularly the great staple one of the. 
north, the linen trade, into the sou- 
thern and western parts of I reland 
would bring with it incalculahle 
benefits. Much of the ileplomble 
misery now prevailing is owing to 
the facility with which the potutoc 
is procured, and the excess of po- 

? illation that swarms over the land, 
famine has been unable to subdue' 
it, and emigration amid so manv 
millions is scarcely felt or perceived. 
The early and unprovided marriages 
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of the Irish peasantry are attended 
' with the most inelancliuly Tesiilts, 
They ou^ht to be discouratjed by 
their clerjcy as much as possible, by 
every influence and representation. 
The price of labour is much too low 
in Ireland; it will not purchase a 
single comfort of life, and scarcely 
a necessary of existence ; it v* ap- 
por^oned to the cost of rearing 
that vegetable which is the peasant’s 
sole support. Knglish enterprise 
and capital once introduced would 
do imidi to remedy that evil. Tlic 
more tlie people of England become 
accfuainted with Ireland and its 
inliiibitants the better, industry, 
cleanlinc.ss, and comfort will gra- 
dually follow. The situation and 
the wants of Ireland, the character 
and conduct of its leading person- 
ages, possessing power or influence, 
cannot be too generally made known, 
or too publicly canvassed. In Eng- 
land, all that is marked hy genius 
or acmiirements, that is elevated or 
remarkable, buds instant record and 
publicity tli rough the mighty mo- 
di lun of its press. In Ireland its 
influence is local and little diffused 
beyond its immediate shores. Under 
such circuiiistunce.s, wc felt consi- 
derable gratification on reading, in 
a distinguished miscellany, skctche.s 
by a masterly band of two of the 
flrst and ablest of tlie bar in Ire- 
land. We were glad to sec por- 
traits of those distinguished indi- 
viduals, whose names and characters 
gradually become a part of the his- 
tory of their country. . The talents 
of such men are in themselves an 
imperishable distinction; they draw 
nothing from oflicial rank or ju- 
dicial elevation. Indebted for their 
fame to no fortuitous concurrence of 
time or circumstances, they would 
do honour to the best and brightest 
days of Ireland's independence, and 
still shed a lustre on its dark- 
ness and depression. All that was 
once great and illu.strious in that 
‘ land has almost passed away; but 
men still point to a Plunkett and 
a Bushe, as examples of that elo- 
quence, which thundered in her se- 
nate for liberty, or roused her patriot 
citixens to her defence. The period 
of her triumphs was short and 
fleeting, but psesenling in its dura- 
tion a constellation of talent which 
rhalied the proudest exertion.^ of 


England, and was surpassed hy no- 
thing in Greek or Uoiiiiiti story. 
The names <jf Grattan, of Flood, of 
Burgh, of Currafn, now only live in 
the annals of their country; they 
are gone with the freedom of tlnit^ 
lana over which they mourned. 
Home, in her decline, was disturbed 
by the contests of sectaries, or the 
disputes of sophists, whim the vi- 
gour of her legions was no more, 
and the tumult of arms no longer 
brought her triumphs. In Ireland 
the debates of her senate are now 
supplied by aggrepite meetings or 
corporation halls. The decking out 
a statute, or the concession ofa veto, 
are the subjects of that discussion, 
which forty years since produced a 
free trade, and ronsL'd a population 
to arms. Party divisions and re- 
ligious stril^'s arc the themes for 
her present eloquence. The ephe- 
meral popularity oJ[ a mob has suc- 
ceeded to the applauses of a nation ; 
men of dilferent mould have aji- 
peured, lit for those lesser combats, 
who are content with the oaken 
wreath, wlien the olive crown h no 
longer attainable. Each age an<l 
its occurrences possess their hercj ; 
and we now give the character of a 
gentleman, wlio, though not dis- 
tinguished by tlie splendour of ta- 
lent and high attainments of a 
Bushe, ora Plunkett, has yet shewn 
great versatility of powers, and con- 
siderable energy ; and, borne on the 
tiirpid wave ot popular discontent, 
has risen almost suddenly into 
marked notice; and long lilled, if 
not an elevated, at least a must 
conspicuous station in the eyes of 
Ireland. 

Daniel O’Connell, esq. the sub- 
ject of this ineijioir, was horn we 
believe at Dcrrynagh, in the county 
of Kerry, in irelaiul, in or ahonf 
the year 17/3. Ilis father, Morgan 
O’Connell, esq. was a Catholic 
gentleman, of ancient family, and 
considerable fortune ; known for 
his hospitality, and much respect- 
ed in the county where he lived. 
The penal code was then in full 
proscriptive force in Ireland ; and 
the national university was closed 
against Catholics, who were exclud- 
ed from the whole range of the 
liberal professions; these desolating 
eiiactnicn,^t had, exiled imniber.s of 
'the Irish yauth to foreign countries. 
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At once for oducution and emplov- 
inent, ajid Mr. D’Conntdl was early 
sent to bft ednr:ite«l in France. Ho 
Iiad an uncle, (reneral i’ount (V 
I'oiinell, lii^rh in the Frencli ser- 
vice, <liiiint*' the ancientUeo'iuje, and 
another near relative tlie n also on the 
continent ; and now a Charnherldin 
at the('onrt of Vienna. We have 
Ijcard lie was at first intended for 
the Caiholic pries! Iiood. The ha- 
hits of ois later life, of strict devo- 
tion to the ceremonies of that 
church, j/,ive a strong* colouriii'ie to 
the report; and had he assumed tlie 
sacred ^arh, there can he little 
douht that liis talents would have 
secured him hi^h elevation witliiri 
the pale ; hfinufin^ ns he would 
to its service, either in the pulpit 
or for the mission, the same hold 
eloquence, and fearless intrepidity, 
wliicli have disrin;i»’uished him in 
a (lilferent profes«on in subsequent 
life 'J'he l)enefieenc<^ of tlie Mo- 
narch and the wisdom of the Hri- 
tisli [ieo-islaturc had, however, soon 
after aliated iruicli of the severity of 
that frii»htful code which carried 
]»rosci iption through lrclaMd,ariiono- 
other concessions, the doois of ad- 
mission to the liberal professions 
were nuain tliniwn open; and whe- 
ther from feelirii^s of y«Mithful am- 
bition, or dislike to the austerities 
of a foreign cloister, Mr. O’Connell 
rejectefi the tonsure, and its de- 
nials, and determined to devote liis 
talents, not to the studies of Aquinas 
or Auj^ustine, hut to the more mun- 
<lane though not l«‘ss subtle tlis- 
<{uisitions uf llraeton and lajkc. 
He was entered, aeeordinjily, at Lin- 
coln’s Inn ; and, after ki'epin»- the 
usual terms there, and in Ireland, 
was called to the bar of that coun- 
try about the year ISOO. This was 
an ai^itatincf period in that Island ; 
men's minds were roused to the 
highest pitch of anxiety and alarm. 
The dreadful insurrection of 1798 
had only just passed away; the 
stains of hlood were not yet washed 
out, or the smouhlering- fires of ruin 
extiiitfuished, when the question of 
a legislative union between the two 
countries was again renewed. It 
had already once failed; though 
(supported hy the whole influence 
of the British minister) it had pas- 
sed the English ParMament, it was 
rejected by a majority in Ireland ; 


hut that luajoritv was so small, 
that the tlien Irisli Sccretai’y (Lonl 
(-astleroagh) determined, with his 
wonted perseverance, to propose it 
again. Every artihee of influence 
in the internal was used to gain pro- 
selytes to that destructive measure. 
Rewards, titles, promises, pensions, 
were unsparingly lavished fur the 
purpose. The great patriot of 1782, 
(Mr. (irattan) attacked it when 
brought forward, with the whole 
force of his oratory; though fee- 
ble with illness, lie entered the 
house, to the dismay of miitisters, 
soon after midnight ; and from his 
place, s<;ated, «ind unable to stand, 
pointed the thunders of his elo- 
quence against that motion, which 
went to destroy for ever the inde- 
pendence he had atchievod for Ire- 
land : his invectives against the mi- 
nisU*ria] benches were terrible and 
overpowering. He depicted in dark 
colours the corruption which was 
every where aroundhim ; and its fol- 
lowers siiccumhed hcneatli his voice 
and eye. Never was he greater in 
liis spring-time of youth and glory ; 
fhoMg’h his summer strength liad 
passed away he seemed, amid rll- 
nessand debility, gradually to strug- 
gle with, and at length shake off 
his mortal coil, and to exist on the 
imperishable energies of his spirkfe 
alone. He closed hy a reply to the 
coarse attack of the Irish Criancellor 
of the Exchequer, Air. Isaac, Corry, 
whit li was fUily inferior to his cele- 
hrat<‘tl jihilippic against the great 
Flood. It produced an instant duel 
between the parties, fought in the 
hi ilight of morning ; both left the 
ht'use immediately ; Mr. Hrattan 
with a conviction, as he said, that the 
castle and its adherents, unable to 
subdue him in any. other way, had 
determined if possible to pistol him 
off. The meeting between the great 
patriot and Mrs. Orattan was a . 
more than Roman one. He tore 
himself from her arms, prepared to 
die. Fortunately he sui^ivcd the 
determined combat, as he did the 
independence of Ireland, which fell 
soon after. He lived to prove to a 
British Parliament, what the elo- 
quence of that country was in her 
best days. At tliis period the press^ 
was inundated with pamplilets. Po- 
litics were the avenues by which 
distinction or ^ preferment were 
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opened to the Irish bar. Though 
Mr. O’Connell has been fond of 
writing in latter days, we do not 
find that he employed his pen on 
this occasion. He was, we know, 
a determined opponent of the union, 
but had, we believe, then se<hiously 
devoted liimself to study ; and was 
employed in acquiring that know- 
ledge of his profession which led to 
his early advancement, and subse- 
r|TJiently procured for him so much 
emolument and reputation. The bar 
has proved an up-hill and dishearten- 
ing pursuit to many, subsequently 
distinguished by splendid ability, 
and ranking high in the annals of 
legal fame. Mr.O’lJonnell was more 
fortunate ; his endeavours proved 
early successful ; he rose rapidly in 
his profession, and the interval of 
only a few \cars clasped between 
his being called, and his business 
producing him at least two thousand 
pounds annually; his professional 
income at present is probably dou- 
ble that amount. He is not con- 
sidered a profound lawyer ; nor is 
his manner either captivating or 
impressive. He is distinguished in 
the court more by his energy and 
shrewdness, than by any higher 
ualities of research or eloquence, 
lis industry is greater than his 
ability, and he owes much to his 
firmness and self-posvsession, which 
never ileserthim ; bis accent is bad, 
and his language in general com- 
mon-place and inelegant V his pro- 
nunciation is markedly vicious, a 
compound of Irish and Gallic badly 
associated, which the late witty Mr. 
Keller used to call “ his (ilanerogh 
English.” He has a manner of 
extending his mouth, when he 
wishes to 1 «j impressive, w^hich is 
any thing but graceful ; and a habit 
of flying from one observation to 
another, both in his addresses to 
juries and his arguments before the 
judges, leaving his best points un- 
defended, and his illustrations in- 
complete;* but he is g*enerally ef- 
fective, and always useful. Subtle 
in the examination of a hostile wit- 
9088, and gifted with great powers 
of discernment and penetration; his 
knowledge of the manners, the cus- 
toms, and the failings of the Irish 
|»easantry is complete; and he is 
able ivith such a witness, to unravel 
flic most perplexing web of fraud 


and falsehood, and to search every 
winding of the heart. His iigiire is 
manly and imposing, and his voice 
powerful in its compass and dis- 
tinct in its intonations. The eon- 
tour of his countenance is pccu- 
larly Irish; perhaps there is lit- 
tle else remarkable in his features, 
either singly or as a whole ; his 
eyes are grey, and small, present- 
ing notliing that interest w hen in a 
state of repose, but bright and 
animated when lit up by exertion.. 
Mr. O’Connell is eon.sidered one of 
the best motion -lawyers in the 
courts; quick in arraying bis own 
strongest point-, and equally acute 
in seizing and exposing tlie least 
weakness of his adversary. He is 
in full business; the Munster cir- 
cuit producing Idrn probably more 
money than any gentleman of that 
bar. He has, from bis ability, a 
monopoly of wl^jjt is called the 
Docki in Ireland, that is, the crimi- 
nal business of the circuit, which is a 
source of great emolument. With 
his briefs on these occasions, he will 
not take le.ss than a fee of three 
guineas, arnl constantly receives 
infinitely more. He ia, besides, re- 
tained in every ci^il case of any 
importance. His proscription as a 
Catholic, has deprived him of that 
oflicial rank as a King’s Counsel, 
w^hich w’ould add to his importance, 
even though it reduced his emolu- 
ments; he has seen in the course of his 

E racticc a silk gown given to many of 
is associates of inferior talents, that 
precedence and distinction to which 
his standing and abilities )jad un- 
questionably entitled him. It is but 
natural he should feel deeply on 
such occasions. One of the failings 
of Mr. O’ConneU’s character is a 
strong tinge of vanity and egotism, 
which colours all his actions, and 
those feelings of disappointment he 
has accordingly constantly and pub- 
licly avoweil. He made, however, 
an effort in 1820, soon after the late 
Queen’s return to England, which, 
had he succeeded, would have more 
than supplied the rank he had so 
long regretted. He applied, through 
Alderman Wood, for the situation 
of her Majesty’s Attorney General 
for Irelancl; and for some time en- 
tertained the strongest hopes of suc- 
cess. Every disposition was shewn 
by the Ci^een’s official advisers to 
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make the grant, if ronsistent with 
former usage. His own anticipa- 
tion spoke of the appointment as . 
certain ; he had even selected his 
associate as Solicitor (ieneral in the 
person of Mr. Bennett. It would 
have been to Mr. O’Connell an 
acquisition of first rate importance; 
giving him the full precedence of a 
King’s Counsel without affecting 
the considerable emoluments derived 
from his lesser practice in criminal 
business. The prints of Ireland at 
the period were full of his elevation; 
the coat of office was bespoke by 
him, and even worn. It was re- 
marked he did not appear at home 
in the ofhcral gaih, that 

“ New honours come upon him 
Like our strange garments, cleave 
not to their mould 
Bui with the aid of use." 


But Mr. O’C’onneJil had in this in- 
stance of his individual promo- 
tion, as he has ton often dniie in 
public life, suffered his wishes and 
feelings to outrun his calmer judg- 
ment. lie had ma<le no search, or 
ascertained whether, at any previous 
period, any of the Queen’s I’onsorts 
of Kugland had exenused sjich a 
riglit as that of which he sought 
the advantage. In seizing the tdfm, 
his usual shrewdness and quick- 
ness were displayed, for it wa.s not 
included in the penal code, as one 
of the olhees denied to Catholics : 
hut her Majesty’s arlviscrs in Eng- 
land were much too wise and pru- 
dent to recommend Kixy hasty ap- 
pointment affecting her rights, whu h 
could not subsequently stand the 
full test of scrutiny and contest. On 
investigation it was found that no 
record existed of such aii appoint- 
ment in I rcb'ind, except in one weak 
instance, which could not possibly 
he erected into a prece<lciit; they 
were, therefore, obliged reluctantly 
to pahsc in the nomination ; and 
under the circumstances of her Ma- 
jesty’s demise soon after, and the 
loss of situation (if granted) which 
roust have followed, it was, per- 
haps, preferable for Mr, O’Connell 
to have endured a temporary dis- 
appointment, ratlier than have ex- 
perienced the humiliation, a return 
to the back bar, and the reassump- 
tion of a stuff gown, must infallibly 
have brought with them. Bat it is not 


to his career as a lawyer, however 
successful, that Mr. O’Connell owes 
the distinction, or at least the pub- 
licity, which he has long attained 
and enjoyed ; we say enjoyed ; for, 
with him, to be talked of is to be 
every tlung— to be “ broad and ge- 
neral as the easing air” is the sum- 
mit uf happiness and ambition. Non- 
publicity would be non-existence* 
lie lives but on the sound of the 
public voice ; and exists hut on the 
notice of the public eye. Many 
men who make more money than 
Mr. O’Connell, and in a higher 
walk of the profession, are compa- 
ratively unknown, even in Ireland, 
and never heard of here. But his 
voice has been for years the loud 
bell that lolled an alarm to the 
castle. He is the warder on the 
tower of Catholic orthodoxy; he 
rings the annual peal whicll is to 
rouse the disheartened population 
again to the task of petition. He 
comes forward, un.solicited, as their 
champion clad in his .spiritual pa- 
nopl)'^ us in armour proof, and sur- 
rounded by countless legends of 
holy anchorets and fathers. He 
talks to them of the sarri fires he 
has himself made, and the endless 
losses he has endured in their cause. 
He has but just returned from the 
defence of a burglar, or a horse- 
stealer ; and he assures them “ they 
an; the finest and the bravest peo- 
ple on the faee of the earth.” He 
dwells on the beauty of the “ white- 
bosomed (laughters of Krin,” and 
their misfortunes on being the wives 
and mothers of slaves ; his auditors 
drink in his accents, and become 
happy in their bondage; some favo- 
rite orator follows, and resolution.^ 
are proposed worthy of the days of 
Chalccdon oriUmstance. Anathemas 
are showered upon every thing, 
vetoistical or heterodox ; and the 
apotheosis of their leader is deter- 
mined and pronounced by a "thou- 
sand exulting and apphiiufing voices 
at once. It was in the year 1809, 
as well as we remember, that Mr. 
O’Connell made his lirst appearance 
ill public life at an aggregate 
ing in Dublin. It was assembled 
to petition for the rp.peal of the 

f [*rievances still affecting the Catlio- 
ic body, and the then £ord French 
presided in the chair. His speech 
on that occasion possessed all Ui« 
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gonrral inorits of his oratory, hut 
was wTakoned by its mmicrous 
vices too. It was bold and ani- 
mated, but coarse and vitupe- 
rative, with some ardent declama- 
tion, but much uncalled for personal 
allusion. As usual, it containecJ 
some jokes; and these, as all hi» 
attempts at wit invariably are, were 
dull and bad; there was even in 
this first address, an effort of appa- 
rent ambition; a determination,, 
thinly veiled, at once to be, if pos- 
sible the leader of a party. The 
venerable John Keogh, to whom 
tlie Catholics owed so much, was 
in the room ; coming, in the decline 
of life, once more to offer his coun- 
sels in that cause which he had so 
often advocated. He w’as received, 
as he deserved, with the deepest 
respect; but, amid all the deference 
of Mr. O’Connell, the ill-constrain- 
ed feelings of rivalry were but too 
strongly visible; there was no man 
within the reach of memory to 
whom the (^t\tholics were inorecfeei)- 
ly iudebfcd than to Keogh. lie 
was ardent and fearless in their ser- 
vice when To be so was hazardous 
and full of ilanger. His eloquence, 
bold and masculine, was often ex- 
erted to ri>use the apathy of his 
countrymen, or subdue the bigot- 
ry of their opponents. He had 
, raised himself to ample, indepen- 
dence by the honourable endea- 
vours of years of industry; and his 
private life was as resjiectable as 
his public was independent and use- 
ful. All that the Catholics possessed 
most valuable in latter <lays they 
owed to his euterprize and devo- 
tion, He had fearlessly sought an 
interview’^ with the minister of Eng- 
land ; and convinced him, that to 
preserve Ireland, her people must be 
conciliated. The last repeal was 
the result of bis endeavours; every 
thing about him was manly and open; 
the ultimate success of liis efforts, 
and tlm* benelit it w'ould bring to his 
country, were w^bat he considered, 
and not tlie purchase of a false and 
fleeting popularity. He would not, 
to gratify pow^r, resign an atom of 
what he conceived to be principle ; 
or, to gain the people, support a po- 
sition which his good sense told 
him must weaken* that cause to 
which his heart was devoted. We 
ronember him well; his fine and 
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once agile form, though then bent 
and cnfeehlerl by age; his proud 
and speaking eye, which yet re- 
tained alNts early fire; his voice, 
though broken by illness and suf- 
fering-, still possessing inucli of tlr.it 
force and liannony which, in other 
days, gave him such command in a 
popular assembly. Such was the 
man, and such the rival with wIkmu 
Mr. O’Connell, then in the nmturity 
of manhood, entered the list of coiii- 
otition ; and before whom, ten year.^ 
efore, he w’ould have reele(I and 
sunk in the dust in the very first 
encounter. Mr. Keogh soon after 
died; he went down to his grave 
in the maturit}'^ of years, and Mr. 
O’Connell has kept the field, hut 
with other arms and a different iin- 
ress in his shield from that so long* 
orne by the venerable ebampion. 
His career has since been perilous 
and troubled ; often dangenuis lo 
biuiself without any possibility of 
benefit to those whose quarrel he 
professed to espouse. It is a ques- 
tion with ns, whether the (Jatholic 
cause has not suffered less from the 
tipposition of its (‘iiernies, than from 
the injudicious advocacy of its kin- 
dn?d friends. Nothing could he less 
calculated to conciliate or di'.arm 
hostility, than the intemperate ad- 
dresses, an<l more intemperate" allu- 
sions of Mr. O’fvonuell. His per- 
sonal attacks were coarse ami of- 
fensive; those on Mr. Wellesley 
Pole, and Mr- Peel were peculiarly 
virulent and uncalled for ; his lat- 
ter reflections on Mr. Plunkett have 
been in the same style. Yet such 
intemperance and such illusions 
should not remain a charge on the 
Catholic body generally ; they arc 
quite foreign to the feelings of the 
respectable portion of it, with whom 
Mr. O’Connell has no connection 
whatsoever. If he he, as lie would 
assume, tlie leader of any part 4)f 
the population, it can be only of the 
most uneducated and unreflecting 
division of it; and even with them 
he has now fortunately lost much of 
his influence. Judgment, indeed, ne- 
ver has been a miality for vvhich Mr. 
O’Connell has oeen very remarka- 
ble ; his want of it has been strong- 
ly exemplified on many occasions 
of his public life, ilis defence of 
the late Mr^‘ John Magee, the pro- 
prietor of the Dublin ISvening Post, 
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(tlie loading* public journal in Ire- 
land) was a strouo- and lamentable 
instanre. Mr. iMaj^oe, then quite a 
youni’* man, and in extreme ill 
health, was prosecuted by the Irish 
Attorney (ieneral, “ ea: for 

a liihel refleeting on the Ooveriunent 
of that country. Party was then at 
its heic:ht between the Castle and 
the Catholics, the bigotry of Mr. 
Saurin on one hand, and the vio- 
lence of Mr. O’Connell and a few 
followers on the other, had opened 
•and iiiibnued all the causes of 
quarrel, but no feelings of public 
or private hostility would have 
induced a prudent and reflecting 
advo(;ate to compromise the safety 
of his client, or inahe him the 
devoted (!urtius to bll the political 
ji'ulpli ; Ids speech to the jury, on 
this tu’casion, was most ill-jinlged 
and violent; h(‘ stood befoie them 
a living vohano, from whence the 
lava of fury and iiitemjuTance ih>weil 
forliours; his .iddress nas an in- 
■ cective, solely from heginidng to 
end, against the I rish administration 
and its adhrrtmls ; it was a collection 
and epitome of all the speeches he 
]«ad ever imnle at Catholic Hoards 
or Catholic Meetings; with Oiange 
liodgi's. and jJihle Societies; all 
heaped and ndnglcil together in 
the storm of his indignation ; it has 
licen nrge«l as his plea, that Mr. 
Magi e must at any ra((i have been 
convicteil, and that, no defence, how- 
ever moderate, could have brought 
him an accjuittal. Hut it was not 
considered that such a defence innst 
have had tlie certain etfecl of entail- 
ing on his hapless client the un- 
mitigated vengeance of the Crown 
prosecutor, and the heaviest retri- 
bution from the Hcnch. Mr. Magee 
was too young to think prudently 
for himself, hut Mr. O’Connell was 
sufficiently 4>ld, and sufficiently ev> 
perienced b<>th to think and act 
more calmly. The tiiifortnnato de- 
fendant wMs convicted of course, 
and subsequently sentenced to a long 
and dreary imprisonment, where he 
lay unfriendeu by those to whom 
be was devoted— and without soli» 
citude from the party by w^hom he 
w as sacrificed. On his being brought 
up for judgment, Mr. O’Connell 
then appeared’ in his best garb ; the 
speech of the Attorney General was 
oncorous, bigotted and vindictive; 


he was cheered by a servile bar, and 
a-tually applaudVd from the galle- 
ries of a Court of Justice by some 
of the worthy Aldermen of Dublin. 
Mr. O’I’onnell rose in reply ; be 
seemed roused ])y tlie solitude of bis 
situation, and the datigers of bis 
client, to ten-fold energy and exer- 
tion. He spoke ably, powerfully, 
and most eloquently ; be withstood 
tlie bench, silenced the surrounding 
bar, and the crown accuser shrunk, 
dismayed and defeateil, before him. 
His duel with Mr. D’Hsterre soon 
after followed, proving fatal to tliat 
unfortunate gentleman. Mr. ( )’Con- 
nell had in one of hi> nuinerons 
speeches made some contemptuous 
allusion to the Corporation of Dub-, 
lin.and it was eanglit at by Mr. 
D’Esterre as the Quixote of that 
body. Tlie worthy corporators of 
lli.it capital bad been so long suf- 
feied to rul(‘ on the sa^e principle 
of “ Divide (t Impnaf" tliey w’cre 
so mucli used to see their sapient 
ami liberal liarangues lauded, or at 
least unquestioned, that they bated 
Mr. O'C onnell because be darefl to 
question their supremacy, and bad 
often ridiculed and even reviled 
them. He was fund of a jt‘st, and 
be talked “of tlie classic name of 
Abraham Hradlcy King and bis 
lollow'crs at a Mansion-house pro- 
cession, or a jMansion-liouse feast, 
were indign.intas a Mussulman who 
beard tlie mission of bis prophet 
impeaehed. iMr. O’Connell bad 
just before liad some temporary 
diflerenee with a respectal le brother 
barrister in circuit, which the praise- 
worthy exertions of the gentlemen 
of the bar bad settled, wfien tlie 
parties (both husbands and fathers) 
were on the ground, and their pis- 
tols levollod in their hands. Tlie 
Hovernment prints siuTred at Mr. 
O’Connell, and the magnanimous 
<;orporation imagined they might 
beard him, because be bad preferred 
an honourable accommodation to 
the probable spilling of blood, but 
they were egregiously mistaken in 
their man ; Mr. O’Connell at onee 
cut short the correspondence of Mr. 
D’Esterre, by declining to receive 
any communication but a final one ; 
a challenge was the unprepared re- 
sult ; the parties met some miles 
from Dublin ; Mr. D’Esterre, almost 
solitary, and unattended from that 
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body who had cheered him to the 
contest, Mr. O’Connell followed by 
anxious thousands ; they aqreed lo 
fire deliberately ; and, after some 
pistol play, both levelled together. 
Mr. D’Esterre received the ball of 
his antagonist, and fell ; the wound 
proved niortal—a vital artery \vas 
cut — an hemorrhaije ensued — and 
the unfortunate D’Esterre in a few 
hours expired in the arms of a 
young and beautiful wife whoni he 
had only married a short tinui before, 
and then left destitute and almost 
de^airing ! 

The warfare of the castle and 
of Mr. O’Connell and his party was 
closed by the extiurtion of the 
Catholic Bhard, this was the scene 
where tljc Irish Cato ' disowned 
by all beside, was wont to give his 
little senate laws; never was there 
a more heterogeneous compound 
than the members and motions of 
this strange assembly ; t haos was 
order to the confusion that prevailed. 
Motions on Irish costume one day, 
and on Irish vctoisui the next. An 
embassy to his holiness the Pope, 
and a mission to their eAccltenza s 
the Spanish Cortez. An address to 
a victorious General in heroic prose, 
and to a patriotic Bricklayer, in 
corresponding measure, A hymn 
to the Virgin, and a hymn to. Liber- 
ty. The Canonization of the or- 
thodox Dr. Drangoole, and the 
reception of his Holy Oriflamme at 
one sitting, and a disavowal of the 
infallibility of the Doctor, at the 
very next meeting, and a rejection 
of fiim and his standard too ; this 
by the way was hard usage of the 
lous Doctor, who ha<l hoisted his 
anner of exclusive salvation, high 
in the front of battle, and who, had 
he lived in other days, must have 
rivalled the intrepidity of the stub- 
born Athanasius, exceeded the ce- 
nobitic piety of the unwearied St. 
Francis, or equalled the indefatiga- 
ble castigations of Dominic the 
Cuirassier himself. Nothing was 
too various or dissimilar for the 
attention and oratory of this indes- 
cribable convention ; their projects 
extended from Dublin to Rome ; 
from Rome to Cadiz ; and, for ought 
we remember to tlie contrary, to 
Jerusalem itself. 

^ Otnuibus in terris quae suut a Gadi- 
bus usque 


^hametem in Ireland. fJAX. 

Auroraiu et Gangcm pauci dijrnosecre 
possunt, 

Vera boua et quae iliismuitum diversa 
remold 

Erroria uebiild.” 

A Government proclamation ex- 
tinguished it just when its last light 
was weakly dickering — it was an 
unnecessary measure — for its final 
moments were rapidly approaching, 
and it long luid all tlie elements of 
dissolution in itself. It had ceased 
to be remembered by almost its 
nearest friends, ami most kindred 
acquaintance ; and the state physi- 
cian went out of his way, to ad- 
minister an expiring drauglit to a 
hectic patient, then in the last stage 
of a galloping consumption ! At 
this period, Mr. O’Connell seems 
to have attained the summit of his 
popularity, and the utmost height 
of public notice, to which his am- 
bition could reach, in the sister 
Island: there has been since little 
remarkable in his career, except hi.s 
quarrel and prevented duel with 
the present Home Secretary, Mr. 
Peel. Not satisfied with impiigiiliig 
principles, Mr. O’Connell, as we 
before mentioned, was too mucli in 
the habit of personal allusion, and 
it involved him in more contests 
than one. He had declaimed atone 
of those eternal meetings, which he 
was ever either raising or assisting 
at, either in theatres or Catholic 
chapels, of the Irish Secretary ha- 
ving attacked him in the Hou.se of 
Commons in his absence, in a way he 
would not have ventured to do, were 
he, Mr. O’Connell, present; the 
report of this assertion, in an Irish 
paper, met the eye of Mr. Peel on 
Ids return to Ireland, and was fol- 
lowed with more courage than pru- 
dence by an immediate demaml 
of explanation ; on this being de- 
clined, a liostile messago from Mr. 
Peel was the instant result; the 
quarrel becoming public, the Irish 
Minister and Mr. O’Connell were 
Imth arrested late at night by the 
Sheriffs of Dublin, and bound, 
before the competent authorities 
against any breach of the peace in 
Ireland : an intimation was, how- 
ever, jglven by Mr. Peel, with the 
same fearless spirit that marked his 
entrance quarrel, that he was 
ready to <^]darn its termination on 
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any other iiehl. It was, in coiiso- 
fjuciice, arrang-ed that they should 
sneetin France. Someliow or other. 
Sir Charles Saxt<wi and Mr. Lid- 
well, the mutual friends of the 
parties, had a I so ^li lie red seriously, 
and at length eni>'a^ed to tenninale 
their dispute on thesai*ieg'rouud,and 
in the saute way; whit their cause 
of combat n as, we now forget, un- 
less as Sir Lucius O’Trigger says, 
they care to do a Ivind ollice lirst 
for their friends, and then proceetl 
tobusiiii'ss on their oun account.” 
JMr. Peel left Ireland at once, and 
Mr. (>’C(>'nnell, w'ith his “ coitc:(c,"* 
after some preparation, soon after. 
I'\jrtunately, his moveniL'iits, aiifl 
those of his followers, were so mi- 
nutely detailed, day after day, in 
the ortliodox journals of tlie pe- 
riod, with all the aeeomj>animents 
.;f Homer’s heroes, high eourage and 
heroii! daring- lioamiiig on his hrow', 
that there was little <liUiger of any 
?;aijguinary reiu'ontre occurring- , 
and, on his cirriving in fajmhjn, he 
was easily Iraeod by the poliee; and 
the parentalanxieties of Sir ILiljei-t 
Peel file worthy father of his high 
i^picited antagonist, fully satisfied. 
iM r, 4 )’t 'onnell w'as arreste»J at his 
liote), and taken before Lord Ellen- 
ht>ri>agh, tlie tlien ehief justice, and 
uhlige<l to i*^nter Into rerogni/anees 
to keep the King’s peace, whieli 
were afterwards occasionally re- 
^pitetl, urjtil all poi^sibility K.tid al- 
anost memoiy of rjuarrel died away. 
Mr. Peel wois in France, awaiting 
his antagonist; and Sir- (diaries 
Naxton and Mr. J/iwell aUo con- 
tj’ived to meet and tight, but blood- 
lessly, and thus ended Mr. <J’(.'on- 
nelPs expedition against the modem 
Orlando, who.se liigh and chivjil- 
a-ous hearing certainly took nothing 
from his reputation in flie land of 
the shamrock. On the King’s visit 
to Ireland, Mr.O’Lonnell so far from 
being found “ nn mauvais stfjetj” 
was one of the first and loudest in 
offering the testimonies of his ho- 
fiiage to tJie gracious monarch ; his 
speeches were full of loyalty and 

f ratulation ; he apneared at tlie 
rish court, and his house was re- 
inarkable for the brilliancy of its 
illumination. Some iiwonsistcncy, 
it is true, w^as noticed in those 
■jiaine windows blazing so soon for 
t;hc King, which but a few wcolis- 
iiefore had been lit np for tile tri- 
JCur. JatL, i82i?4 


uniph of the hapless Queen; and 
the transition, it was observed, 
was rather r.ijiid to a court suit, 
ami a crow'ded le\ee, from the gar)> 
so recently worn of her IVIajcRty’s: 
official adviser in Ireland (and 
that wdiile her cold remains w'cre 
journeying to their final jestin«> 
place in the tomb of her !u-av(‘ uu- 
eeslors) ; hut the .smile of Kojal 
tVj like tlie Pope’s dispensatiou, 
can remove all scruples; and Mi. 
OCJonnell, according-ly, was everv 
where seen full of delight ^r.i»l jo>‘. 
8ohei(‘r and nmre phlegmatic ICiuj - 
li.shmeii hehehl such trausitio!* 
anti tlcnionslrations of rejoicing witii 
surprise ; their colder fetdings v.’cr - 
at a loss to discover by what fb.- 
universal pageant w'as occasiomd: 
hut it is the ferndtous disposition nf 
Irishmen to tliink more gaily. It ivas 
<piite sufficient for tlieiii, tfiat t!teir 
monarch Ii.id come among them, in 
all the liillness j>f corilidenct ; atel 
they w'erc thtermiued they would 
he hajipy ; let tlie sum of human m:- 
seiy, accordingly, havtJ IxMMi wh b 
may, during the sovertign’s ^ra 3 , 
it never appeared; tlie sigh o"' 
w rettdiedne.'ss vvas suppres'^ml, an i 
the moan of famim; and ang-ui'.b 
never rtusc above the grata la tious 
of the thronging crowds, \fe (hi 
not seek to impein h the ardem y of 
attachment, wdikh was slnM\ n to 
the King during Ins roskiem o in 
Ireland. We are sure tlie monarch 
came with tlie kindest and h< - 
nevoient intonti(ms to that eounJrv; 
.seeking, liy Iris great inlliience, 
amalgamare all parlies, umi hc.iJ * 
the wounds ot rtdigioiis discord aun' 
strife. His parental emleat'»njs 
were directed to tliat gri'atpn:;; >^o 
wdiile he stayed, and his p. Miug- ml- 
monition wuis in the same te: ling; 
urging all to social concord, ai'd 
breathing the spirit of hemuicctic.' 
and peace. W’e ha\e heard that. 
Mr. 0’(’onnell eontempl,»tes llm ..r- 
rival of Catholic emamdputiou as 
the patent of his admission into 1h(‘ 
House of Commons, From uhai 
we know, we do not believe, that, 
it that great and necessary measure 
passed to-morrow, there "tvonld he 
the smallest likelihood of liis re- 
turn to parliaiiient ; but if there 
were, it is a sphere to u hicli, in our 
]jmnhh3 opinion, ho is wdiolly nn- 
suited. His reading and iiitonn.i. 
tion ure not equal to great ques- 
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hiaGs to the celebrated and venerable Mi\ Le Due. 




tlons of national policy. His ac- 
cent, as wc before reiiiarked, is 
bad ; and bis style of oratory, never 
eloquent* or polished, has become 
deeply, debased from bis constant 
intercourse with Irish mobs. He 

is, beside, much too advanced in life, 
to acquire that taste and inanner 
iltted to an English House of Com- 
iiions, which is, afhu* all, the first 
and most enlightened assembly in 
the world. Mr. O’Connell,. though 
hold andjluent, has been too imich 
in the habit of indulging in the 
coarse luxury of popular applause, 
to succeed in calmer and more in- 
Huential discussion. In all his 
orations, he seems rather to canvass 
the passing shouts of an inconsider- 
ate multitude, than the ultimate suc- 
cess of tlie measure he is engaged 
in. In his numberless addresses to 
tbe thousands, who have attended 
Iiim, he never yet sought to correct 
tbeir prejudices, or amend their ha- 
bits ; on the contrary, be cherishes 
their worst bigotry by iuHaming 

it, and slurs over their vires by 
imputing all that they sulfer to op- 
pression, and nothing whatever to 
themselves. lie talks to them in 
mournful accents of “ the five hun- 
dred years, a starless night of deso- 
lation that has passed since the 
green banner of Ireland was tram- 
pled to the eartli by English force 
and numbers,” hut he never ex- 
plains* to his auditors wliUt has 
raised England to her present iin- 


parallelhul height of wealth and 
power; or the industry, patience, 
and perseverance which supplied liei* 
mighty resources, and so markedly 
distinguish her people. He neither 
pyrites nor speaks h)r futurity ; a 
kind of passing publicity and pre- 
eminence seem all he looks for, and 
fully to content him, no matter 
how or where obtained. Amid his 
countless speeches we never remem- 
ber a really wise and instructive 
sentence to have dropped from his 
dips, or fallen from his pen ; tho 
triumphs of his oratory have been 
solely confined to large popular 
congregations, that is, to mobs ; for 
among the better order of his Ca- 
tholic countrymen l»e seldom ap- 
peared, and never possessed any 
influence whatever. The best com- 
arison that can be drawn between 
iin and Ins distinguished predeces- 
sor, the vonevable and lamented 
John Keogh, is the result attained 
by their contrasted exertions in the 
same cause. In times of peculiar 
dilliculty ami danger, I\Ir. Keogh 
steered his hark on a troubled 
•ocean, free of all contests, and suc- 
ceeded in obtaining for tho (’atho- 
lics of Ireland the most valuable 
privileges they now possess. Mr. 
O’Conneirs career has been one of 
inconsistency, strife, and turmoil. 
He obtained for himself an acces- 
sion of business and wealth, and for 
the Catholics at large — nothing. 


LINES 

To THE CELEUKATED AND VENEKABLE Mr. De LuC, 

O, hless’d with science, whose resplendent ray 
O’er all creation pours a flood uf day, 

Before whose beams the clouds of error fly, 

And subtile sophists veil the dazzled eye ; 

Still he it thine, De Luc, with aim sublime, 

To spread KeligionoV.r each age and clime; 

To prove the Works of God (supremely bright)! 
Shed o’er the Word reveaVd encreasing light. 

And to reward thy pious labours past, 

When thv bright course of life shall set at last, 
Mav’st tfi6u to endless ^lory then arise, 

Ani shine for ever in unclouded skies. 


s. n. 
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EjjMcit by Mary^ Hucen of ^vots. 


If) 


Mr. Eimtor, 

Ever since I have been able to compare the strenj^tb of opposing’ evi- 
<lence, and to enter into the probable motives of human actions, J have 
believed Mary Stuart, Queen of Scotland, to be entirely innocent of the 
atrocious guilt of which she has been accused — adultery and nmtder. I 
have also believed, that the rancour of political zeal and religious bigotry 
in the Scotch Kefonners, that the ambition of James Murray, her illegiti- 
mate brother, who hated Mary because she possessed over liiip the advan- 
tage of legitimate birth, and the envy arul jealous fears of our Queen 
Eli/ahel!i, were the causes of those calumnies and persecutions to which 
the Queen of Scotland ultimately fell a victim. 

As I have a right to assume thal the evidence and the reasoning, which 
have convinced me, are likely to convince others, I beg leave to refer your 
readers to “Tytler’s Enquiry into the Authenticity of the Letters and Son- 
nets said to have been written by Mary to Bothvvell,” to “ WHiitaker’s 
Vindication of Marv,” and to the “ Life of Mary Queen of Scots” by Mr. 
(leorge Ohaliiiers, V.R.S., the able Umng defender of that amiable and 
much injured woman, and ivbo has also in a short work edited by him, 
“ Churciiyard’s Chips,” brought forward the evidences of herjnnoceiicc in 
the most convincing manner. 

Amelia Opie. 


EPISTLES 

i^uppoHcd to be addressed by JMary, Qiuni ofSrots^ to her Uncles* the Duke 
do Oinae and the Cardinal of Lorrain^ and written soon ajler her 
arrival in tSeotland. 


No. I. 

Holy rood Ilotise^ lobl. 
From gloomy Holy rood’s majestic powers. 

Where lone dominion claims my joyless hours, 

To you, my kinsmen, and my earliest friends. 

This faithful breast a thousand greetings sends ! 

And fancy flies, from empire’s heartless sh«)W, 

To all thy pleasures, matchless l‘’ontainbleau. . 

Can I forget the sad, nnwoieorne day. 

Which bore me far from all 1 lov’d away. 

When, anguish painted in my long last glaiice, 

I left thy shore dear pleasant land of France. ”| 

What though my galley rose in royal priile 
O’er the green bosom of the swelling tide, 

While on the ileck a downy couch was plac’d, 
lly art’s gay hand with splendid colours grac’d. 

Whose crimson canopy above my head 
On my pale cheek a botjrow’d beauty shed ; 

What though, while jjazhig* on that Icss'ning shore. 

Which something whispered 1 should see no more, 

I heard attendant minstrels wake the lay 
To sooth my sorrow’^ unresisted sway. 

Still, splendour, music, flattery, all were vain 
To wake my pride and mitigate my pain ; 

Can pride atfectioii’s bleeding bosom heal ? 

Can conscious grief the power of flattery feel ? 


^ It ia w<'ll known RtaTy ww fn coaVtAnf <onTt*pondencc with her 
j Mm'y’s own \^ Old*. • 
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Epifitles hy Alary^ Queen ofSvots. * 

in Vi'iin iny Courtiers prais’d tlie smiling scene. 

And dar’d resemble me to Egypt’s Queen, 

VV^hen her gilt vessel down the Cydnus mov’d.- 
And bore the Syren to the arms she lov’d > 

Could I, in Mary, Cleopatra view? 

My tiionglitv fo meet no waiting lover flew : 

She onward glided all she priz’d to find, 

^flut Mary left wbate’er she lov’d behind ; 

Living or dead, vvhate’er this heart adores 
J left, for evOr left on Gallia’s &l.vores. 

And beard you not, to check my pride of state. 

What fearful omens told my future fate ? 

Lo ! scarce for sailing is the signal given. 

When cross our track a sinking vessel’s driven, 

“ fiestriietion seems, 1 cried, to mark its prey! 

Death leads my van, death marshals me my way 
While, dreadful thought! ’twas mine the pang to teef, 

Of viewing misery which I could not heal; 

T|) hear the loud, but hopeless <Ty for aid 
To sec despair in all its shapes display’d ; 

And, while in air the signals vainly stream’d. 

While struggling still the sinking sailors srrcarn'(K 
'I’was mine to watch with short susy)endrd hrisitlj 
The last dread wave that brought resistless dcallK 

And was not I advancing on to bra\e 
A fate destructive as that whelming wave * 

Ws, rebel liands the Hag of greeting bore. 

And secret traitors welcom’d me to shore ! 

IVhile boding fancy mark’d, tlio’ flatterers smil'<L 
The motlicr’s fate preparing for her child.* 

In vain with sliouts iny subjects hail’d tlwir Quee?i, 
jSo answering smiles on Mary’s face were seen ; 

In vain the little Court, that with me sail’d, 

With wondering eyes surrounding* objecls hail'd ; 

The verdant mountains towering to the sight, 

Tlie castle rising o’er the rocky height, 

The tall grey city spreading fur before, 
llehiud, the ocean and its sparkling shore. 

“ Mark I in this scene (they cried) what charms comhinc;, 

And joy to know so bright a realm is thine ; 

Rejoice so fair a kingdom to command, 

And hail with grateful joy thy native landl” 

But nought could rapture’s glow to me impart. 

The daughter’s sorrows chill’d the sovereign’s heart ; 

1 only saw ’midst art’s and^ nature’s pride 
^rhe spot, lov’d kinsmen, where my mother died ! 

Where Scotland’s Regent, less a Queen than slave, 

In that proud castle found a welcome grave. 

Oh ! wretched lot ! o’er this ferocious land 
'Po wave the ensign of supreme conunand; 

And cold, yet frantic heretics to sway, 

Who to their God a heartless worship pay- 


to the ktr of lici laothcr Mwy of Ouhr, who died in the Castle of 
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What (larin/^ outrat^e mark’d the last dread night ! 
Scarce had our Priests begun their sacred rites, 
WIh'ii lawless heretics, with impious rage, 

Dar’d Avith rny people rebel war to wage; 

Dar’d Avith bold feet profane that holy dome 
Where true religion finds her only honw. 

floAA^ dull, hoAV meagre is the unholy rite 
in which these Northern heretics delight! 

Within their temples, gloomy as their minds. 

Nor art, nor ornament an entrance finds ; 

No radiant lamps upon their altars shine, 

No sparkling gems a martyr’d God enshrine. 

No magic colours, on the canvass spread, 

Kncliant the living Avhile they paint the dead ! 

No vSaviour there, to death for us resign’d, 

'J o grateful love awakes the adorer’s mind ; 

Nor dying martyrs their tormentors brave, 

While o’er their heads admiring angels Avave; 

No costly robes their sombre Priests enfold, 

No splended chalice in their hands they hold, 
IVlicncc A'^otive incense gracefully they pour, 

Whose circling clouds in fragrant columns tower, 
Kor them no organ sweetly pealing swells. 

On the rapt ear no lengthen’d chorus dwells; 

No glowing Priest the Sacied Host upreavs, 

While to faith’s eye a present fiod appears. 

And thro’ the frame awe's cliilly tremors creep. 

Till downcast eyes in holy rapture Aveep ; 

Hut in one tuneless, tasteless, tt‘dious chant 
Their long, unhlest, unholy prayers they rant. 
Scorning all fuel to Devotion’s flame. 

Our splendid rites Idolatry they name : 

And, Avhile their Queen Iclolater they call, 

Their wonls offend me and their looks appal: 

’fhosc looks foretell to Mary’s marking eye 
That insult, danger, death itself is nigh. 

Y sec fanatic liands the dirk nnsheath. 

And give my youthful broAV the martyr’s wreath; 
Nor tliink the woman’s petty fears liavc part 
Yn the dark Avhispers of the Sovereign’s heart ; 
Think not I Avish the glorious fate to.fly : 
in such a cause who would not joy to die? 

Jiul, (gentle friends, the seeming boast forgive,) 
MetliinKs for such a cause ’tis mine to live, 
Ordain’d the true religion to restore. 

In mitred majesty, to Scotland’s shore.^ 

Meanwhile, conceal’d within this throbbing breast 
My secret hopes shall on your counsels rest; 

Still shall those counsels Mary’s conduct sway. 

Still shall her yielding youth your voice obey. 

Go, teach thy lips (ye cried) its sweetest smiles, 
Exert the magic poAver of woman’s Aviles ; 

On thy faith’s friends with prudent coldness froAvn, 
lint to its foes be winning favour shown. 


• AU lilstoriana atre*?, tliat thi« was Mary’s first object tmd liighest runbitioii . and this it was 
lat made her so odi9us> to the Reformers, 
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Tlicn* wlulo suspicious fears are laid asi<le, 

And secret afifents spread thy empire wide. 

Throw off the mask, thy soul abliors to wear, 

And as thy church’s open friend appear, 
jBy arts, by arms, its injuries redress, 

Till mitred Priests a kneeling nation bless.” 

Yes, — I will teach this faded lip to smile. 

And treacherous hearts with lawful art beguile ; 
Prepar’d against that seci'et hate to fight. 

Which vainly tries to shun my searching sight, 

Which now in Morton’s artful smile appears, 

!Now Ruthven’s fierce and ruHian features wears ; 

3Vow haughty, frowning Lindsay’s semblance takes. 
And now in Knox’s form the pulpit shakes ; 

That fierce fanatic ivliom^ ivorst toe of all, 

3Vly smiles can’t soften nor my frqwn appal ; 

IV^ethinks I see him yet, while, breathing blood, 

' Jlefore iny throne the frowning sectary stood, 

And, weakly fancying violence was truth. 

Denounc’d heaven’s vengeance on my trembling youth. 
Then, while my eyes with tears of anguish stream’d, 

In his, ferocious triumph proudly beam’d. 

But he shall live to rue that daring hour, 

When his proud soul withstood the frown of power ; 
Shall live to see iny star triumphant shine, 

And all his glory set iminerg’a in mine. 

Meanwhile I strive my sense of wrongs to cheat; 

And friends and foes witli festive welcomes meet ; 

That gloomy gallefy, ivhcre the royal lim* 

Of Scotland’s Kings in dark succession shine, 

Now echos blythcly to the minstrers lays, 

Who sweeth^ sings the songs of other days, 

And, wond’ring, finds its ancient walls repeat 
The sprightly sound of many twinkling feet; 

There my lov’d friends and kinsmen, sons of France, 
Raise the gay chorus, rveave the graceful dance. 

And kindly stay to cheer my mournful doom; 

Like flowers, that lingering* blow ’midst winter’s gloom ; 
Or, like a rainbow thrown across the skies, 

When all around in deepest darkness lies ; 

While stern Reformers gaze with envious glare, 

And hate the gaiety they scorn to share. 

But how I dread the time when this dear band. 

Which kindly follow’d me to Scotland’s land. 

Will thence remove to hail a happier scene. 

And leave to heartless state her drooping Queen. 

What joy on her <«UlI loiiely pomp bestow. 

Who thinks all bliss must from the affections flow ? 

No light of love illumes mf life’s dark tide. 

And I the lustre scorn that’s given by pride. 

My smiles will 8tm<^beams be that play snow. 

The winter’s brightness, not the summer’s glow ; 

My mirth, a lamp that lights a darksome tomb ; 

Or paper rose, that lives, not tho’ it bloom. 
ho f where yon mountain, in its barren lifilgbt, 

IiX lonely grandeur meets my tearful sight, 

And o’er surrounding objects proudly td^crs, 

By trees unsliolter’d, and undcck’d by flowers ! 
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VVliilt' from the wintry winds that round it Tdow 
No friendly skrccn protects its stately brow — 
Exalted thus, too soon will Mary be ! 
l^one mountain! — soon shall I resemble thee ! 

Jhit, while I f^azc on thee with anxious breast. 
This thought bids hope awake, and sorrow rest; 
That as the sun, while vapours chill thy brow, 
llids the cold clpuds with crimson radianci! glow, 
'^rill all the misty darkness dies away 
Hefore the dazzling beams of rising day ; 

So, while in chilling grandeur Mary towers, 
Perhaps the smile of Yieaven may cheer her hours. 
And, while the reins of empire /ill my haml, 
iiid the true faith arise oVr Scotland’s laud, 

J>id error’s mists before its light retire, 

And holy altars blaze with holy fire. 


LINES ADDIIESSED TO CLAUA. 

‘ L’objet cncbdutcur, dont jc n’ose 
Tracer le portrait qo’en trcmbluut, 

Est uni* jcune et FraJehe rose 

Au milieu du lis Ic phis blauc,” Dk Seock, 


1 tliought, my (dara, that the hand of Fate 
Had render’d me for ever desolate ; 

The lo'ightest lines of pleasure’s rainbow fled. 

My joys had vanish’d, an»l my hopes were dead : 

'File forms my heart long olierisli’d in its youth, 

IFith all the ardency of infant truth, 

Ifail then departed like a cloud of night. 

And left my mind in sorrow and in blight. 

Where’er rtiirn’d, I saw some broken tie. 

And as I gaz’d, have almost wish’d to die ! 

Forgive the wish I — for then my bosom knew 
Nor hope, nor happiness, nor Jove, nor you ! 

Long had I been awand’ror from tlie isle, 

Which lirst receiv’d my Clara’s op’riing sfiiile ; 
i sought its shores, and Friendship took my luind. 

And gave me welcome to my native land : 

And () ! I gaz’d on each remember’d place. 

As a fond lather on his infant’s face. 

I left my country with a heart of grief, 

When winter’s snows hung on the aloe’s leaf ; 

1 sought my country in her loveliness, 

When flow’rets bloom’d in summer’s soft caress : 

Ami there was one sweet flow’r, which seem’d to spring’ 
(As all unconscious of its blossoming,) 

As fair a rose as ever blush’d between 
TJie earth and the high heaven — and yet serene 
As the reflection of the pale moon’s beam, 

When it lies smiling an some noiseless stream. 

Oh ! r will act the tender guardian’s part, 

And that lov’d flower shall be v^ithin my heart 
Deeply enshrin’d ; and, till its pulses sever, 

There sweetly bloom for ercr and for ever. 


Azmi* 
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SKKTCHES OF SOCIETY AND MAxNNKUS IN LONDON 
AND PARIS. 

LETTER IK. 

From Sir Charles Darnhy^ to the Marquis de Fermonf. 


Paris, 

Mv ijEAR Marquis, 

111 your lust letter, you have 
critirized somewhat severely the 
flinner and quadrille parties ol* Lon- 
don, not to speak of your com- 
Tiients on the matrimonial specula- 
tions of our mammas and misses. 
I am about to make a generous re- 
turn hy giving you an account of 
fin entertainment at Paris, of which 
I can only speak in terms of un- 
qualified praise. You have no doubt 
Iieard, that Bals Costumes or in other 
words balls, at which the company 
appear in fancy dresses, though not 
in masks, have been much the fa- 
shion during the present winter in 
the French capital. 

Mde. de , (who you know 

is celebrated for contriving new me- 
thods of enlivening her house), de- 
termined that the juvenile branches 
of her acquaintance should partake 
of a diversion, which appeared to 
be so popular among their elders. 
She accordingly issued cards for a 

Bal Costume^ doune aux enfans de 
ses amis.'' This lady, who, by similar 
attractions, has the talent of drawing 
into her circle the most distinguish- 
ed inluibitants, as well as visitors of 
Paris, collected on this occasion, be- 
sides almost every French person 
and foreigner of renown, eignty of 
their children; and no expense had 
heen spared, either in the dresses 
of these youthful exhibitors, or in 
the pleasures prepared for them. 
The wliole entertainment was more 
novel, more gay, and more charac- 
teristic than any thing of the kind 
which I have yet witnessed. In a large 
and elegant saloon, brilliantly lignt- 
ed and decked out on the occasion; 
with every possible additional orna- 
ment, accompanied by their respec- 
tive par€nts(who were still in the full 
enjoyment of manly vigour, or the 
bloom of female beauty) appeared 
the destined representatives of some 
of your most illustrious houses, all 
of whom personated ai?i assumed 


character, and wore an appropriate 
garb. A lovely Duchess held in 
her arms a little girl, scaiTclyHix 
months old, who was clail in tin* 
full attire of a superannuated lady 
ut the last century, with a lly caj), 
lung* rufiles, stiff stays, and green 
spectacles. Resides an infant Her- 
cules, a balit/ Alexander, arnl a jiig- 
iny Achilles, wc liad Presidents an 
7noriier of the parliament of Paris, 
who (though the eldest was not 
more than eight years of ago,) pre- 
served the full appearance of a gra- 
vity so becoming the ru)»es of magis- 
terial office. 

We had smart little Abhes^ scarcely 
three feet liigli, who aped not un- 
successfully the effeminate manners 
and p 4 *rt loquacity of those once 
well-known inemhers of French so- 
ciety. We had Monks wh(»s(i pil- 
lowed rotundity reminded us of the 
jolly friars of former days. W»* 
had miniature dames presentees de. 
Vancien regime^ with trains two 
thirds longer than the persons of 
the wearers, high touqjies, high 
feathers, long lappets, powdered 
heads, and brilliant jewels. Wo 
had also Marechaux de France,, both 
of the old and new school ; Cardi- 
nals, Statesmen, Legislators, Finan- 
ciers, Merchants, Peasants, Turks, 
Jews, running footmen, flower girls, 
savants^ et savant es,, all correctly 
dressed and correctly acted, thougli 
very few of the exhibitors hail 
reached their tenth birth day. But 
the most striking feature of the 
whole evening was the performaiiee 
of a real quadrille., (such as the 
courtiers ot Louis XIV. were in the 
habit of dancing), by a party of 
youthful masqueraders, correctly 
dressed after the best pictures of 
that age. 

Before they made their appear- 
ance, papers, of .which the follow- 
ing is a literal copy, were dis- 
tributed among • the company in 
order to prepare them for the com- 
ing sight. 
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Quadrille dans^, le 8 Avril, I6G0. 

A. rilotol de ilambouilict. 

Quatre pa^es. 

Pirqupl'. Poinsiuct. 

Tditdrin. O^iei. 


Stiirneurs, 

IVf. Ij<* Due de Id Horliefoucauld. 
M. f)ne de Lauzui). 

M. J^e Mdiechal d'Hoenuineourt. 
M. Lc Comte de iJussy Kabutin. 

Maitrc de Ballet, 

Marcel. 


DanH ?. 

Mde. La Ducliesse de Lonqucville* 
Mademoiselle de Montpensicr. 
Mde. Ld Diichesse de Montbdzon. 
Mde. La Marquibc do iSc\ij;n<, 

' Compohiteurs de hi 

Lully, Rameau, etc. 


While these bills wore dispersing 
about the room, a well-chosen bawd 
of musicians (also dressed in cha- 
racter) struck up the tune of an an- 
cient march, when, preceded by (heir 
pages, the four boys, who represented 
the iowT Seigneuis, made their ap- 

f »carance, accoutred in long and 
aced coats, black wigs, with long 
ringlets which fell down their 
shoulders ; stockings with red clocks, 
which were tied above the knee, and 
lidts d rUenri IK ,1’hey moved 
forw'^ard from an adjoining room 
tvith becoming solemnity, each giv- 
ing his hand to his allotted partner. 
The young ladies who played the 
parts of the celebrated women, al- 
ready named, were no less appro- 
priately dressed. They wore gowns 
with long ivaibts, powdered hair, 
rouged cheeks, high heels, &c. Pro- 
ceeding fonvard in measured time, 
the youthful dancers look their 
places in the centre of the saloon* 
The pages now with bended knee ap* 
preached their reactive lords, re- 
ceived their swordTs, and then after 
several bows retired. The Seigneurs 
began their task by making a pro- 
found reverdnee to the company as- 
sembled, and then repeated the same 
compliment to their partnen^ indi-« 
vidually. 

Tlie music now changed to the air 
appropriate to the quadrille, whh^ 
was admirably executed, its 
anejent figure and ancient s^eps$ no^ 
did the exhihitori lay aside Kir^one 
ndimte the*grhvity wbidi thly^had 
th|Jggbt it to assume. 

Wh% the performance was 

1823 . 



forward I could not help casting an 
eye on the brilliant circle of spec- 
tators which was formed round 
the dancers ; and in those, who com- 
posed it, I recognised more than one 
immedute dcsiendant of those illus- 
trious visitors to the Hotel de llam- 
bomllet, wliorn we now saw before 
us as in miniature, and this circum- 
stance added no tiifling interest to 
the scene which ?ivas representing. 

When the dance was finished the 
music changed to a inarch, the 
pages came forward and returned 
the swords, in a submissive attitude 
similar to that in which they had 
received them, to their respective 
Seigneurs ; who, atter i enewing their 
bows to tlie company and their part- 
ners, gave the latter their hands, 
and conducted them out of the room 
with the saxpc solemnity wdiicli they 
had observed on entering it. 

J must now mention as a curious 
iiutance of national (haracter early 
acquired, (for certainly you are th« 
first aetors in the world) that these 
young people on being called upon 
to repeat the whole of this exhibition, 
at the request of an illustrious 
stranger who came too late to see 
thefirstperformance, achieved the se- 
cond task required from them wdth 
equal propriety, and without losing* 
for a moment that self-possession 
and comhianfl of countenance w'hich 
had already excited so much ap- 
plause* 

t should mention, before I con- 
dude thUdtnperfect sketch of a roost 
arousing evening, that at ten o’clock 
the eight^t philuren, who had ap- 
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geared en costume adjourned to the 
eatinff-roora where a splendid repast 
had been prepared for them. 

I was very much pleased with the 
politeness of the little Frenchmen, 
wlio, instead of rushing forward as 
so many English boys would Imve 
done, selected their favourite belles, 
and led them to the supper table. ^ 

^or did they forget to put their 
napVins' through their button-boles, 
in doing which they reminded me of 
my friend, the hon^imnt at Beaiv 
viiier’s, who never begins his meal 
till this ceremony is performed. 

Here, however, their regard for 
good manners seemed to tease 5 for 
jQO rotuviers^ sons could have eaten* 
more ravenously than did these chil- 
dren of la haute Noblesse. They were 
- waited on by their bonnes (or nurses) 
>vho wore their provincial dresses, 
which added another curious fea- 
ture to the scene. I smiled at 
remarking, that not a few Marshals 
of France, Cardinals, and Presidents 
of Parliament, received a friendly 


hint from these good women, not to 
make themselves sick by eating too 
much ; a piece of advice which, like 
most counsels, seemed to be but 
little attended to. 

Among the many circumstances 
winch threw a charm round this 
gala, 1 must add tfiat the mothers of 
the juvenikr exhibitors were still 
young themselves, and contained in 
their number some of the hand- 
somest women at Paris. Their 
beauty, animated by viewing thfe 
performances and merry face* of 
their children, was seen to great 
advantage ; but I must do them the 
justice to say, that 1 believe they 
were all too much occupied at this 
moment with the charms of their 
offspring to think of their own. 

Altogether, few things I have seen 
in France have pleased me mere 
than this little fCte^ for it displayed 
at once a union of innocence, gaity> 
and maternal affection. 

FarewelL 


LETTER X. 


From the Marquis de Vermont 
London. 

I FFAR, my dear Darnley, that 
you will think me very ill-natured, 
hut, having promised to give my 
opinion candidly and without dis- 
guise, 1 must confess that I aim 
day, more and more sur- 
rlsbd at the contradictions which 
disKSover in tfie character of your 
jcouiitrymen. They have the repu- 
tation of being fond of retirement, 
yet they are for ever in public 
they are said to be simple in their 
habits yet Hieir establishments, 
theit equipages, their tables, their 
plate, and their jewels, display the 
most ruinous contempt of pruden- 
tial considerations. They boast of 
the advantages they enjoy of living 
y^Mnder a government of law atm 

S berty ; yet, when a dispoaUioil » 
bwplayed by other ehtt|illrieii to‘ 
ntr^gle for similar blessinga, they 
' aupport and justify their oppres- 
They cultivate literabre more 
than all the nations of Etmipe. 
end I MieVe the books published 
'.yeatly i» London grf^tly exceed 


to Sir Charles Darnlty^ BarL 

the aggregate number of those, which 
issue trom the united presses of the 
rest of the civili;eed world; and, 
certainly, information is no where 
more generally diffused, yet science 
and letters are very rarely made 
the subjects of conversation. The 
Englislx are the liberal patrons and 
predessed admirets of musical talent, 
and, at an immenjse expense, tempt 
to their shores the most celebrated 
performers of Jtaly; yet neither at 
the Opera-House, nor^ at public or 
private concerts, is it possible to 
enforce that tM^essary silence, with- 
out which the charms of soft sounds 
cannot be eidoyed. Your ladies are 
said to be domestic t yet, as 1 have 
had occasion before to observe, they 
waste their mornings in the loupges 
of ]^de Park or wnd Street, ^nd 
their nights in crowded assemblies, 
where the youngest and nAqst beauti- 
ful of them, after exhibitlug tbeip 
only half-veiled persons to the gaee 
of hve hundred spectators in the 
quadriHe or less delicate walti 
seem to feel no sense of imnrop 
ip seating themselves with 
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partners in some distant corner of 
the room, far removed from the eye 
of their husbands or mothcVs, where* 
without a bluikht they listen to all 
the silly nonsense which passion or 
folly whispers, and vanity and in^ 
experience so greedily devour. 

You are strict moralists, and se* 
verely condemn our Government for 
checlnng some of the evils of ganfc^ 
ing, by taking it under its direc- 
tion ; and, as vice cannot be avoided 
In a great city, for making it at 
Paris available to beneficial pur- 
poses, In applying the profits or the 
i^alon and other similar establish- 
ments to the support of our hospi- 
tals and houses of relief for suffer- 
ing poverty. Yet your Parliament 
yearly sanitions the drawing of a 
Lottery— of all kinds of gaming 
decidedly the most pernicious, and 
one by which the lowest orders of 
society are lured to their ruin by 
an irresistible bait, in spite, too, 
of the pretended* strictness of your 
manners, the most abandoned women 
are allowed to throng your streets, 
and to fill the lobbies and upper 
boxes of your national theatres. 

You are a religious nation, and 
larticularly rigid in the rules you 
ay down tor the observance of the 
Sabbath. Indeed, f have often heard 
Englishmen complain of the little 
respect paid to that day at Paris, 
though the amusements which you 
condenin, and which we think inno- 
cent, are not suffered to commence 
till after the hpur at which the 
churches are closed* Well— in spite 
of all the extreme severity of opinion, 
1 remark many contrsidictioas In 
your manner of keeping holy the 
serenth day.’* Your play-houses 
and shops are shut, but your eating- 
houses of all descriptions are throim 
open. It is the day in the week 
chosen preferably to' all others for 
country excursions ; and those who 
remain in town loiter away several 
hours on foot, on horsebacki or in 
carriages, while the evening service 
Is still performing, at no great dls-^ 
tanee from the promenade tn whii^ 
-they take their exercise-^and while 
hold it criminal to ask^your 
friends td bard parties or balls, 
iUrds, Ministers, Judge^ and 

give dinners' on SUndatys'^l 
at those dinners, I believe tlvsre 
’‘w nn>ss ^hse drank hy ihe 


tlem^m, and no less scandal spokoa 
by the ladies. 

But of all your contradictions’, 
it appears to me, tb.it the greatest 
is that deference (t aii^ almost dis- 
posed to homage), which is paid 
to rdnk in this country. The writers 
On the British Constitution boast* 
and boast with reason, that all Eng- 
lishmen are equal in the eyes of 
the law, and that though your Peers 
have sundry privileges, these pr^ 
vileges are less beneficial to them- 
selves than to the public; that they, 
constituting your only real nobility, 
are not a caste or exclusive order- 
marked and separated from the rest 
of the people by an insuperable bar» 
Tier : that most of them before 
they became Peers were Common- 
ers, while their children remain 
such, during their life-time, and 
have no legal superiority over the 
rest of their fellow-subjects. Well, 
in spite of these assertions, which 
arc certainly founded on truth, I 
know no country in which the 
hierarchy of rank is so rigidly ob- 
served. 

1 shonld, a few years since, have 
attributed this circumstance to the 
value set every where on tliat u Inch 
is rare. But ivlieii we consider the 
vast number of Peers created by 
George the Third, and more p<irti- 
cularTv under the administration of 
Mr. Pitt — when we recollect the vast 
augmentation which the Order of 
the Bath lately received, an<^ the 
countless Knights and Baronets 
whom the military and naval achieve 
mcnls of fhe last war have beea 
the occasion of decorating with ti- 
tles, it can no longer be said, that 
lofty names are scarce, even in Eng- 
land. Indeed, 1 never go into com- 
pany without' being ju^tled by nu- 
merous Englishmen, bearing some 
of these courtly denominations, or 
decked out in one or more of those 
badges of distinction, which mark 
|he members of a chivalrous order.’ 
Besides these, also, there Ure abun- 
dance of foreign noblesse^ >vho, in the 
respeef paid them here, receive the 
full value, of the exchange for their 
continental honours. 

A propos 4 -f-When I first arrived 
in Engkind, finding myself fre- 
quently^ placed by the laJy of tlie 
^ttse at tables where I dined, 
f uttiibtltei this pqlitencis to die 
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general urbanity of your country- 
men towards strangers, and was far 
fi om suspecting ^at 1 have since 
discovered, that I owe all this distinc- 
tion to the title which I happen to 
bear. 

I believe you arc sufficiently ac- 
miainted with our manners to Know 
that a mdn*s importance (even ac- 
cording to the etiquette of the old 
court) depends principally on the 
antiquity of his family, and that 
niernVrs of noble houses are indisc ri- 
minately^ called Marquises, Counts, 
Viscounts, Barons, or Chevaliers, 
without the difference of appellation 
producing any in their rank. ^ It is, 
Jiowever, to the accidental circum- 
stance of my possessing the first of 
these denominations that 1 am in- 
debted for the precedence so unde- 
servedly bestowed. 

M. U Marquis is translated into 
the EnglUhLardMarquis^SLiid treat- 
ed as such. I am given eVery where 
the pw! after I>Ukes; and, indeed, I 
often blush at being received in this 
{ manner, while, perhaps, a countty- 
man of mine, over whom i have no 
pretension to arrogate the slightest 
superiority, is placed at the bottom 
of tho table, because his title of 
“Chevalier” is considered only tan- 
tamount to that of a simple Knight. 
Nothing has surprised me more al-^ 
together than observing in a coun-* 
try, celebrated for the liberality of 
its institutions, so servile an atten- 
tion to distinctions of this kind. To 
coU^^ together as many great people 
as^pessibie seems the ambition of tlie 
donor of an entertainment, while 
littlo attention is paid to the moral 
character, talents, or acquirements 
of the company. 1 before told you 
how OKttaordfnary it appeared to 
‘ me, when I was first invited to an 
Bnglish table, to see the ^ests 
marshalled to tbeir places acc^din^ 
to the strictest etiquette of h^raldio 
precedence; but, in my experience of 
^ ypur customs and usages, I find that 
the gra^fication of vanity, and not 
the enjoyment of society, is the bu* 

' or all such meetipgai sind fS 

^ dt wo try to form a Cllrctc PK 
lirienoff or of persons of coagenUl 
hahits^ so tn Lonon ypur aim. is, to 
-.give yourselves a borrowed 
^anoe jby the stars and titles of your 
^j^ttcsts. Indeed, though welf ae- 
^ ipainted with your langfuage, it was 


long before I understood the jargon 
bf fashionable life. When 1 was 
told that at a house at which 1 was 
about to visit, that I should find “ a 
delightful I expected to 

meet ladies of graceful manners or 
eS;traordinary beauty, and men of 
^ sense, wit, and information. Think 
then of my disappointment, when, in 
going to one of these piomised de- 
lighttul parties, 1 found the follow- 
ing company . three or four Dowa- 
gers long past the meridian of life, 
and more remarkable for their con- 
tempt of all that is estimable in the 
femaie character, than for any of 
those qualities which throw a charm 
round the presence of truly amiable 
and truly agreeable women ; half a 
dozen fiords, who conld talk of 
nothing but their horses, their dogs, 
or their amours, except when trie 
flavour of the wdnes, or the excel- 
lence of the sauces, claimed the ad- 
miration of their epiiurean taste; 
an Eairrs younger son, much taken 
notice of at this^time^ he having 
lately paid considerable damages for 
crim, eon. with the wife of his most 
intimate friend ; another “ Honor- 
abler who, after ruining a host of 
tradesmen (wlule he indmged in the 
most undue extravagances) had just 
been discharged from the King’s 
Bench Prison under the Insolvent 
Debtor’s Act, and a dashing Baronet 
lately deprived of his commission, 
for having deprived a brother officer 
of a considerable sum at the gaming 
table ; and lastly, of a Comic Actor 
from one of the Theatres, who, 
knowing the price which he was ex- 

S ected to pay for his dinner, en- 
eavoured by the grossest bUfiboOely 
to raise the drooping spirits of the 
hrfgh-tftlcd, but vely unprincipled, 
and very tiresome personages, who 
composed this “ delightful party,** 

1 make a similar remark respect- 
ing those motley crowds in which 
you pass your nights^ rather than 
your evenings. When invited to 
one of these entertainments, after 
waiting* a considerable time in 
approaching thh door of the pouso 
in which "The assembly is given, 
at no little 'fish to the safety of 
cart^ge^ an^ somp to that 
my person, rfhen I at last make 
my way h»to this much talked, 
gala> what do I find? A moh/o^ 
six Or seven hundred pergpiii^, ail 
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complaining of the heat> and spcm- 
ing BO le8§ anxious to get away than 
they were a few minutes h^fore to 
aiTive; yet 1 am assured that this 
is a particularly select and elegant 
party; and ift may venture to ask 
in what its merits consist, I am 
shewn two ror three cabinet minis- 
ters, several members of the corps 
diplomatique^ various Peers and 
Peeresses, and in their train some 
of the minor stars of the fashionable 
hemisphere, with the addition, per- 
haps, pt a renowned English or 
foreign hero, an abilieated sove- 
reign, an Oulieite chieftain, a Per- 
sian envov< a Greek, celebrated for 
the tie of his turban, a learned lady, 
for the brilliancy of her wit, or a 
traveller, for his recent discove- 
* ries ; in short of something extra- 
ordinary — of some object (no mat- 
ter what) to which the eye of cu- 
riosity is at that mom'ent directed ; 
for rank has but one rival in Eng- 
land, and that is novelty ; and the 

f iver of a fete seems to think that 
ut three things are necessary to 
ensure its success. 1 mean an ample 
supply of lords, ladies, and lions. 
When, after having wasted a 
night at one of these parties, 1 read 
the description of it in the newspa- 
pers of the following morning, I 
smile at seeing it decked out in all 
the colours of high flown pane- 
gyric. 

When I come, however, to exa- 
mine the particulars of the narra- 
tion, I And the editor of the Jour- 
nal appears to think, with the donor 
of the establishment, that the charm 
of suqh a meeting consists in the 
titles of the company who compose 
it; for, after a few feudatory terms 


about the taste of the lady, whose 
festivities he is recounting, and the 
nouvel style in which her nouse was 
decorated on the occasion (for some 
French word, however insignificant, 
must be used), the rest of his co- 
lumn is filled with a dull catalogue 
of exalted names, beginning with 
Royal personages, and descending 
througn all the intermediate de- 
grees to Knights and Knightesses; 
' to which is added a short, and only 
a verti short list pf simple Misters 
and Mistresses Indeed, the inde- 
cent custom of publishing an ac- 
count of private assemblies seems 
to be one of the causes of the ab- 
surdity of which I complain; as, in 
order to supply materials for a 
pompous paragraph, every nerve 
IS strained and every scruple of be- 
coming pride is silenced — to con- 
gregate, no matter by what means, 
the greatest possible quantity of 
grandeur and notoriety. 

In short, it appears to me that 
such is the reverence paid to rank, 
that tliose who possess that advan- 
tage, however deficient in mental or 
moral qualifications, are in little 
danger of being banished from the 
highest circles of London, unless 
the most egregious crimes are prov- 
ed against them, on clear indispu- 
table evidence; ivhile persons not 
so distinguished, though eminent 
for virtue, talent, knowledge, and 
even ancient birth, may pass their 
time very dull in this gay city ; 
particularly if too proud and feo 
independent to propitiate, by pre- 
sents and serViie adulation, the very 
noblb but very vicious leaders of the 
faslJonable world. 

* Adieu, 

De Vermont, 


LINES 

For th^ blank leaf in the beginning of a Pocket-Book. 

Year rolls on year, like wave oB wave. 

Each as IK«arer to the gvave: 

Orktefu^ fbr what the past has given. 

The futuh? wd should leave to Heaven; 

And learn ftom yonder passing bell, 
use the present mommas well. 


S. R. 
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SKETCHES OP POPULAR PREACHERS. 

(Continued from page 530 ) 

TttJB VKRV REV. ROBERT STEVENS, DEAN OF ROCHESTER. 

t)R* Stevens possesses a voice of the largo share of popalarity he cn- 
Very great compass, it is more dis- joyed in the Metropolis. As a prat- 
lingoTsed for this than for sweetness tiral preacher he certainly has no 
ana varietyi as its faintest tones eofild superior; his sermons have invaria- 
be dbtinctiy heard at the farthest bly one great end in view, that of 
extreiBi^of the church of St, Mar- remedying the morbid morality of 
garet^ nestminster (where he was hIS congregation. The subjects upon 
some years lecturer), one of the whichnepeculiarlyexcelaarevari- 
largaeb I bblleve, in the Metropolis ; ous. In his endeavours to expose 
ana, f should imagine from Us con- and confute the Unitarian infidell- 
stroction, pecallany ill calculated ties, be exhibits acuteness and in- 
for the conveyance of sound. genuity, an ardent desire to preserve 

' jBiiS voice, howerer, is not of that unimpaired the purity of our faith, « 
harsher kind which is characterized and, above all, moderation and can- 
nothing but strength, and is In- dour, while employed in unravelling 
capable of expressing any but the what he considers to be the delusive 
more violent emotion^ ; on the con- ‘ sophistries of error, 
tr^^y^v persuasion, pathos, indigna* Be never forgets the fallibility of 
tion, devotion, have each a corre- reason, the obligation it imposes to 
spoking tone.; and, though the examine coniiicnng opinions with 
V^mtroDS are slight^ they are suf*‘ hnpartialit)% and to discuss them 
hdeutly perceptible^ with charity ; at the same time he 

His deportment throughout the never compromises his cause by luke- 
whoje period of the service Is per- warmness or timidity* His sermons 
fectly unexceptionable, calm, digni- on the mercy of God to man, in 
fied^ and pious, without languor, creating, preserving, and redeeming 
haughtiness, or ostentation. ' him, are replete with representations 
Hr. Stevens's unaffected earnest- which have a tendency to lead the 
tieSs of manner indures the ronclu- soul to love and reverence its Maker, 
alou, that he is actuated by a sincere His discourses inculcate the neces- 
desire to strengthen the faith, and sjty of fervent and rational grati- 
jpnrove the ihorality of his hearers; tude for the benefits we liave re- 
lima thkt, experimentally sensible ceived, and that the most conclusive 
Iramself oi the benefits which accrue demonstration of it is a pure and 
^ xbo^m religioD,^ he is deepty anxious holy life. When advocating the ex- 
i ptbers should participate m its cellence of Christianity, his elo- 
bms^ugs* ^uence can command admiration for 

ered as an orator, he has what is sublime and pure in our re- 
tnany deficlences. His lapguSgn Id Rgton, excite respect and reverence 
unmarked by that felicitous luxurl* for what is awful and terrific in her 
ance, which astonishes by its co- denunciationi^^rc^te attachment for 
piousness, and clothes every idea in her consolations, her hopes, hdr 
the most appropriate dress % it like- promises, and convince his hearers 
wise frequently wants the polish and that mental peace is the consequence 
elegance which evince the presence of her adoption into the heart. When 
of a correct and cultivate taste. he describes her power in alleviating 

The graces of action he* either adversity, her epcacy ig||Nawaken- 
despifes or neglects. HIs Ironjr is ing the mihd tb consci&im^s, after 
dot sufficiently pointed, while his ar* being stunnbd by the b&w of uuex^ 
gum^tits are sometimes defectiveln pected cMamity, ne can reconcile- it' 
strdiigth, and consequently enfeeble to , misfortune, by gradually w4th^ 
Instead oM}|porting bis pbelliOnt. drawing ifs coiitenl^atiqns frote tlto 

^ I noW'lll'it to the morelgtu^ful surrounding, evils, and fixlnj|^tji;a^ 
fftsk of deseribing those quaUflcat hope, which* 

uons, which proenfredfOrPr^ Stevemi most brightly for' thq unl|#l^y**-tho 
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liopc of* immortality. To win the 
soul to resignation, he represents 
the inutiUfy of grief, its corroding 
tendency* the torpor and apathy 
it occasions, and the despair with 
which it bounds every prospect in 
futurity. The sufferer, who Ws be- 
" held the last flower of earthly hap- 
piness wither and decay, may listen 
to his delineations of the calm sere- 
nity which gilds the hours of the 
virtuous, and expect for an instant 
a resurrection of the blossoms of 
gladqess and Relight; anticipating 
the moment, when time shall hare 
brought the olive branch to distress, 
when foUitude shall have subdue j 
the waning passions to repose, 

TTjie Sacrament of the Lord's Sup- 
per is another subject upon which 
the Dean of Rochester is inr^riably 
► heard with pleasure; his views of it 
are scriptural, his explanations of it 
•idtisfactory, his exhortations to par- 
ticipate in it tiequently almost ir- 
resistible. The character of Dr. 
Stevens’s mind is more solid than 
brilliant ; it is good sense which 
gives the <oIour to his intellect. 
When he considers a subject, he does 
not view it with reference to some 
preconceived theory of his own, dis- 
torting facts and * torturing argu- 
ments that they may appear to con- 
firm it, hut, divesting the subject of 
its relative dependencies, he con- 
siders it with as much impartiality 
as the mind of man is capable of 
exercising. 

His opinions are moderate and 
ehari table; he never eondemns those 
to whom truth appears in a garb 
unlike that which she assumes to 
him; hut, firm in his own convictions, 
he pities their defection from what 
he (onceives to be the truths and 
laments the differences which divide 
them. Dr. Stevens inculcates pure 
morality as the most decisive mani- . 
fesution of religious principles; 


and enforces the necessity of re- 
ligious principles as the best springs 
for moral actions. ' 

His system of ethics is unincom^ 
be red by the fanatical interdictioRS 
and superstitous observances, Which, 
having their origin in a dlseas^ 
Imagination, tend to retard what- 
ever is good in conduct, oi sound in 

S rincipfe. His eloquence, thoughT 
efective in many or those qualities 
which indicate the presence pt ex- 
alted genius, is admirably adkptedL 
to estaolish faith, when doubt has 
begun to poison her convictions, to 
confirm virtue when temptation has 
succeeded in weakening the fortifi- 
cations that intrench to mature 
the hrst germ of penitence into fruit, 
when remorse has fertUizbd with 
her tears the soil which had hitherto 

f iroduced noxious weedll in un-^ 
imited profusion. 

To conclude. The characteristics 
of the Dean of Rochester’s preach- 
ing may be defined in two words* 
good sense and usefulness. What- 
ever may be ihc sphere which has ^ 
his exertions for a centre, that sphere 
will experience their salutary influ- 
ence, in the gradual but perceptible 
declension of evil, in the benefits ac- 
cruing from the dissemination of a 
code, imposed by Heaven for the mo- 
ral and intellectual improvement of 
man ; explained and enforced by a 
mind which has imbibed from that 
code its purest essence. Whether 
the sequestered village, fenced by its 
loneliness from the seductiohs or the 
world, or the populous city, where 
innocence is annihilated by ils col- 
lision with crime, shall be the scene 
of his ministerial labours ; his active 
rational piety, his unwearied en- 
deavours to promulgate our divine 
•religion, will always produce results 
that will entitle his name to be en- 
rolled among the most respected, 
and honoured of mankipd. 


THE BEV. G* BIATHEW, A.M. 

The George Mathew, A.M«, monixes well with the solemnity of 
is the Vicar of Greenwich, kni pi** his ^manners. He delivers his scr- 
^ternate morning preacher at $aint mou as if he was conscious of the 
yamds's, Westminister. His manner dignity and authority of his office, 
is serious and energetic ; his voice^ aim impressivejiy inculcates those 
though deficient in variety of tone, truths, of whos^ importance to the 
i^fUli and povf^erful, and, if not happiness of man, ne himself ap- 
yehma^able for its sweetness, har« sutireiy oonvinced. Though 





m 

Ills roading i$ ndt <](ti»S|rut6d by that 
drafvling* monotony of voice and 
manner which weary the attention, 
^’'ot the obstacles interposed by na- 
ture in the construction of his voice 
wiU always prevent him from being 
considered p beautiful reader. His 
emphasis is judicious and correct; 
^tue language of bis discourse is 
rather fordbie than harmonious,^ 
more frequently convincing than 
pci^auasive. His views of the d^ 
gravity of our nature, of the perti- 
naciousness with which man dings 
to tice* of the corruption that min- 
gles with his best resolves and his 
must virtuous actions, are mourn- 
fully correct. He is, perhaps, dis- 
nosw to expatiate upon these sub- 
jects too frequently, for he should 
remember, that, however useful it 
may be to tear away the veil with 
which aelfilove conceals guilt from 
conscience, aqd compel her to con- 
fess that she has erred, yet descrip- 
tions of the encouraging promises 
nf the Gospel, of the facilities it 
affords to eradicate evil propensi- 
ties and implant yirtpous disposi- 
tions, of its tranohulizing inhuence 
in the hour of aflvCrsity, and of the 
brightness which it diffuses over the 
variegated path of mortality, will 
somenmes succeed in humbling a 
spirit, which would have repelled 
remonstrance with disdain, as some 
ffowers display their beauties and 
dispense their sweets to the soft 
balmy influence of nature, while 
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they shroud them in terror from 
the violence of the whirlwind and 
the storm. 

Mr. Mathew’s defects, as a ser- 
mon-writer, are the frequent want 
of methodical airangement, not ad- 
hering to the plan which he lays 
down at the (ommenceinent of lus 
discourse, and sometimes wandeting 
so far from his text, that he appears 
entirely to have forgotten it. I by 
, no means recommend the divisions, 
and sub-divisions, which formerly 
disfigured some of the productions 
of our English divines, but I think 
that arranging a sermon in such a 
manner as to render the heads of 
it more* easily retainable by the me- 
mory is well worth the sacrifloc of 
a little oratorical beauty. 

The defects I have mentioned 
Mr. Mathew abundantly atones for 
by lus excellencies. Well-informed, 
sensible, and judicious. Ins sermons 
are fraught with solid instruction 
and improvement. The sinner, who 
listens to his denunciations of divine 
vengeance without dismay, must be 
nearly beyond the reach of human 
eloquence; and his addresses to the 
penitents at the Magdalen Hospital 
where he was formerly a preacher, 
were simple, pathetic, andadmirably 
adapted to soften guilt to contrition 
and repentance. As a theologian, 
the principles of Mr. Mathew are in 
strict conformity with the doctrines 
of the Church of England. 


\nn EEV. EDWARD ^BPTON, A, M. 


^ IPb® Kev. E,»^Repton is the mitiis- 
of Philip’s Chapel, l^ater- 
)o0*plaCE, and alternate evening 
preAchor at the Magdalen Hospital. 

Endowed by nature with a pecu- 
liarly sweet-toned voice, the minds of 
^ Mr. Repton’s congregation are pre- 
* pared to receive with pleasure the 
instruction conveyed through so 
attractive a medium f b^t, long be- 
the conelusloa ofhlsdlebqurse^ 
™y experience a feeling neany al- 
to satiety, by attending to an 
nbaevhtting uniformity of yOiee and 
]nann «<4 Ebicb fatigyie'flrom their 
wantbf variety, anoareOpt P^o- 
^uce listlostness and apa1%. He 
^eara eompetent ^qj^rsuad^ to 
and to softaxtt we look 


in vain for spirited reprehension or 
fbaffess reproof. If he attempts 
either of these, we imn^diately dis- 
cover that he is on foreign ground ; 
that lip has passed the boundary 
erected by nature, which declares, 
thus far shalt thou come but no 
fortber. To originality of thought 
and language the subject of this 
article has no claim ; they are 
trite and commbn-^ace destitute 
indeed of flagrant ahsh^ties, or 
glaring l&ults, bu): una&rned by ^ 
the elqqnnqb^ of genius, Wldch fas(^ 
cl nates wmfo.it convinced. Mrv 
ftepton is a preacher who may bo 
well described by negatit^ liif 
manner is dot anlmatcq, his i 
trot h^h» his rhythm i 
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Inis laogua^c is not vulear, nor in^ 
correct, nor yet beautlral nor cle- 
j^ant; in 'onc Avord, lie is modi* 
ocrity personified. Taken in the 
best point of view, Mr. Repton is 
mild and serious in his deportment, 
a devout reader, and a preacher 
whose exoellence consists in de- 
scribin]^ well the mercy and bene- 
ficence of the Almighty, the plea- 
sures of relig^ion and virtue, and the 
advantages of penitence; he pre- 
sents Christianity as the soother of 
affliction, the encourager of repen- 
tance, and the promoter of all the 
mild endearing charities of life, and, 
consequently, disposes the mind to 
love and venerate it. 

Consideied in the most unfavour- 
able light; his mode of delivery is 
inanimate, his language insipid, 
land his ideas neither beautiful nor 
novel. He appears to have prescrib- 
ed for himselt a certdin patli, out of 
which he is afraid to deviate for 
fear he should encounter any thing 
hearing the form of talent, ft may 
be consldeied unfair to censuie a 
preaeher on account of natural in- 
capacity; I shall be told, pcihaps, 
that men are not the architects of 
their own minds. But if this plea 
was allowed, theie would be an end 
to all critiiism, since the same prin- 
ciple is applicable to all suhjeets; 
or if it was conceded to the critic, 
that he might praise if he pleased, 
provided he refrained from censure, 
then hileiife would he construed 
into an infraction of his lorapacl. 
A mail may be competent to fill* with • 
honour to himself and advantage 
to the community, man^ situations 
in the scale of social existence, who 
only publishes his own weaknesses 
by assuming the high offlcc of pub** 


lie instructor ; or if the delpsions 
of self-love, and the flattteric$ of 
friends, have unfortunately placed 
him in it, he should be content to^ 
execute the subordinate duties of 
the establishment ; and riMuembec 
that the unnotlceii materials of the 
. foundation ai^ more essential to 
the building than the ornaments 
which adorn the pillar arfd the ca- 
pital. 

But to return to Mr. Repton. 
The faults in his mode of delivery 
he certiiinly may correct if he 
pleases; a4 they are, principally^ 

' tameness and monotony. His voice 
I think must be capable of a much 
reater variety of intonation than 
e generally displays; the iropro- 
picty of reproving 'sin and encou- 
raging virtue in the same tone is 
obvious. Energy of manner is like- 
wise easily acquired; the advanta- 
ges of it are weighty and numerous.. 
A truth wliieh may be heard and 
foigotten, if delivered in an inani- 
mate manner, may sink into the 
mind never to be elfaced, if uttered 
by a preacher who appears deeply 
interested in his subject. Mr. Hep- 
ton’s deportment in the reading 
desk and pulpit is exactly what 
that of a clergyman ought to be— • 
serious, but entirely exempt from 
ostentatious display of piety. With 
respect to his sermons, he is pos- 
sebsc^l of suihrient tasie to reject 
every thing incongruous or ridicu- 
lous; whatever he attempts, he 
appears to execute in the best man- 
ner he is able, and therefore, though 
he may never delight, he will never 
disgust, but, pursuing the even te- 
nour of his way, will probably al- 
ways continue to hover Wtwecii the 
extremes of imbecility and talent. 


THB HEV. J. A. BU8FXBLD, D.D. 


Tnis Rev. Johnson Atkinson Bns- 
field is the Rector of St. Michaers, 
Wood-street, and Evening Lecturer 
of St. Mary-l(9i4%one Church. This 
voice, though pissing 
in it! Uuifiis extremely meble ; and 
but tor tlm assistance of a ycyy deli*. 

enunciation, would he fre- 
cinmitly, < The mildness 

and aoltynnity of his deportment 
afe «®propriate and pleasing ; hia 
he does indulgnJn it, 
1823 *' 


is very ungraceful. His sermons 
are charaewized by an entire desti- 
tution of originaUty of thought and 
language. The latter frequently de- 
generates into colloquial familiarity, 
and is as far removed from the cor- 
rect, the elegant, and the ornamcti- 
tal, as the ul-constructcd cottage is 
remote from the polished propor- 
tions of Grecian architecture. As 
vanity is, perhaps, one of the most 
ihdtthltahte tn^nlfestatioiib of the 
E 
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presence of /3fenius*laU^logyof idea 
as certainly indicates its absence. 

Busliela appears never w'eary of 
dressing and re-dressing a thought : 
he will wander a little from it, and 
when we hope that he has left it, he 
re-produccs it changed, indeed;' in 
appearance^ but the same in reality. 
Tautology of language is still more 
ine:^cusable ; the former may cer- 
tainly be imputed to want of talent, 
but industry and a dictionary are 
always sufficient to prevent the*re- 
currcnce of the same mode of ex- 
pression. 

A complete contempt of .methodi- 
cal arrangement is another charac- 
teristic ot l)r. KOsheUVs Sermons. 
To follow a chain of propositions 
linked together in such a manner, 
that to remove one is to destroy 
the harmony of the whole, and then 
to arrive At a conclusion, Which 
arises so naturally out of the pro- 
positions that it appears their in- 
evitable resOlt, is, with the subject of 
present article, impossible ; for 
he Invairiably displays an indefinite 
vagueness in his Ideas, his sentences 
are united without any regard cither 
to k pre-concerted plan or to the 
dictates of regularity* t^hile Tiis in- 
ferences are Sometimes nhfouttded, 
and his conclusions premature. In 


addition to this, his peiiodg are very 
often so long, and his meuie of ex- 
pression so confused, that it is 
extremely difficult, if not impossi- 
ble, to ascertain his precise mean- 
ing. Another defect in his style ia 
the abundant use of interjections, 
ohs I and alls I are scattered through- 
out his discourses in the most wan- 
ton profusion. 

His illustrations of Scripture sel- 
dom present any new or satisfactory 
solution of what is difficult ‘or ob- 
scure. They are usually obtained 
from the most obvious view of the 
subject, rarely displaying either re- 
search or erudition. 

Br. Busfield has acquired very 
extensive popularity, which he is 
principally indebted for to his voice, 
and the devout earnestness of hia 
manner. llis best sermons arel 
simple, natural, and sometimes pa- 
thetic; leaving the minds of his 
hearers so tranquil and satisfied, 
that they become reconciled to the 
abscn<*cof genius and talent; as, in 
watching the progress of the stream 
which spreads fertility over the mea- 
dow, we sometimes forget the exist- 
ence of that unfathomable mass of 
Waters which girdles the globe with 
its waves* 

CRtTICUS. 


SKETCHES 

Tub London newspapers have so 
much private correspondence from 
raris, that the very name at the head 
of a letter, instead of proving as 
formerly an incitement to perusaf, 
will deter tnany from looking at ahy 
other part than the date. A so- 
journer in this capital, who desires 
to communicate his opinions of the 
• habits and manners or the Earisixns, 
must not, therefore, expect that his 
subjects will attract notice or edm- 
'• mand attention. My oUeet is to 
give a true picture of Fvanoe and 
Frenchmen : if my countrymen aUd 
fair countryi^omen will believe the 
report of a plain but cloSe observer, 
they mky derive an Uscfil Warning 
ag^st the follies apd vices of k 
Bkiion which they have, perhaps, 
faught to envy, and learn to 
appreciate Hie honest bluUtpidss of 
in Ebglmtnnn, the liberty of Ae 


OP PRANCE. 

subject, and the striking comforts of 
John Bull’s society. 

♦rBAVELLmo JiV FRANCE. 

Tourists have described the stage 
coaches of Prance, the dress of the 
inhabitants, and the face of the 
country. Additional information on 
this subject would be tedious. Let 
us briefly attempt to display the 
French character in the impositions 
practised Upon Ehglishmcn. I land- 
ed at Calais in the month of October, 
and after ^ being hunted and tor- 
pipnted by from the dilferent 

inns — a set of beings Who lay hold of 
tile sea-vick traveller as soon as he 
puts hfe feet upon the pier,— J was 
dragged to the Hotel do Bourbon, 
not, nowevor, without having first 
been forced into the bureau of the 
custoni-house, to undergo a r^rouK 
search* My pooketii Were mneil 
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^ut, and cv«n my bat uddervent a 
close examination. Whether the 
douaAiers expected to find a piece 
of calico in tny pockets, or a sixty- 
three yard piece of dimity in my hat, 
1 know not. At the Hotel do bour- 
bon we had a very good dinner ; for 
which, without wine, we paid 3s. 4d. 
each; and on the following morning, 
when I called for my bill, I found 
the charge equal to that of the first 
houses ill England ; besides a gross 
imposition in the shape of commis- 
passports, and porters. At 
Boulogne, where I stoppetl two or 
three aays, the charges were a little 
more moderate, the comforts at the 
inns more numerous, and the people 
of the place, genemlly speaking’, 
less rapacious ; yet, although pro- 
visions are very clieap in lioulogne, 
the inn-hills are nearly quite as 
high as in England. From lioulognc 
I proceeded to Ahheville, which 
is about 80 miles from Calais. Here 
I had a beefsteak, or as the French 
call it, hijlek^ for breakfast ; for 
which, and a cap of coffee, I was 
charged 2s. fid. Disliking the mise- 
rable road from Abbeville to Paris 
direct, I took aplat'e in the diligence 
from Abbeville to Dieppe, a distance 
of 40 miles, for which I only paid 
7s. The same distance on the direct 
road, wl^re the Fm^liah travel, 
would have been about JOs, At 
Dieppe I dined at the table d'hote of 
the inn where I stopped. There were 
nine of us at table ; we had soup, 
bouilli, a roasted leg of mutton, and 
a few apples and walnuts for desert. 
The charge was 3 francs, or 2s. fid. 
cacH. 'I'he charge for a bad bed 
in a dirty bed-room here, as at the 
other inns on the roads iVaquonted 
fey the English, is 3 francs, j Dieppe 
is a dirty town, famous for good tish 
and ugly women. It is now a fa- 
shionable watering place, and there 
are several l^aiHlsome baths, which 
have been recently erected by sub- 
scription. Tlkeir Royal Highnesses 
the Duche^ of A n^ouleme and the 
Duchess ofBefri, being the principal 
subscril^jai;^. 

'^sido fare* by the- coach to 
nearly 40 miles, is 8 francs, 
and one frattcio tile conductor* The 
lourney is performed in about 
hours, through a most deligh^tful 
country. At ^^Houen 1 put an 

flolel, whwu iher« was a good 


table d'kfitet the Jandiord* how- 
ever, has a knack pf sporting good 
fish with bad French sauce, and 
then attempting to persuade his 
guests that the English are fo.ol|S to 
eat boiled fish with plain melted 
butter. At this inn I was charged 
about 15 or 20 cents higher than 1 
should hate been in the principal 
inn ofagood country town in Eng- 
land, where I should have liud some 
comforts. Here, though the weather 
was very cold, there was no fire in 
the public room; and for a few 
ic'ces of wood, which I one day 
urnt in my feed-rCom, I was charged 
2s. fid. 

From R(>u0ii I went to Evreux, 
a place but little ■ known by the 
English. Being dressed in the 
French style, and speaking French 
well, for I was partly brought up 
in France, 1 was either taken for a 
Frenchman, or the people of the iim 
had the honesty not to cheat me, 
however, 1 was an EngUshraan. i 
here found the difference between 
the charges to English and French 
travellers. At Rouen my daily ex- 
pense was as follows; — 

Franc*. Soiw. 

Breakfast, 2* 0 

Diimcr without wine, 3 0 

Bed,.,..,.. 1. 10 

Tea,..,.. 2 0 

8 10 

At Evreux, at a much better inn, 


my bill was 

Franc^i. 

Cents. 

Breakfast. .. 

0 

75 

Dinner with wine,. 

.. 2 

15 

Tea, 

... 0 

60 

Bed, 

... 1 

0 


~ 

50 


4 francs and a half ; far better ac- 
commodation than at Rouen, Calais, 
Dieppe, &c. Where 1 paid more tlian 
double. Last year 1 was travelling 
with some friends in the south of 
France, wliere wine was. at 2d. a 
bottle, and meat at 2ld. p<w lb. The 
innkeepers, however, charge 
4,' 5, and 6 trancs a head for a bad . 
pinner; at one place we were 
charged 7 francs a jh<^ad for soup 
and boiled pigeons. Afterwards I 
made it a rale, on entering an inn, 
to destrp the landlord to provide us ^ 
» good dinner, for which wt ivould 
^y 3 francs a head, and 1 found 
better trefttoie&t whfn I had 
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once .shewn them t}iat 1 was not to 
be imposed upon. It is very repug- 
nant to an Englishman, however, 
to bargain for what he is to eat and 
drink. He generally submits to the 
grossest impositions in France, in 
preference to being made nneomfort-i 
able by disputes about the charges. 

I paid 6 francs by the diligencey 
as it is miscalled, from Rouen to 
l^vreux, and 3 francs and 12 sous 
from Evreux to Rolleboise; the 
travelling was at the rate of three 
miles an hour. At Rolleboise I took 
the'passagc-boat to Poissy, the cabin 
fare is 25 sous, the distance about 
26 miles. I was in a part of the 
vessel called the traveurCy which 
being 30 sous, there wore seldom 
many persons in it. The French 
would deny themselves many com- 
forts to save 6 sous. We were three 
in the traoeure, the state cabin, 
filled with clean straw, with a candle 
burning in a piece of a wood nailed 
to the partition : the place was 
dean, and I slept well. At Poissy, 
where we arriveu at five in the morn- 
ing, I. took a place in one of the 
short stages to Paris, at the regular 
fare, 30 sous. The French pas- 
sengers; who bargained for their 
.places, came for §5, 20, and Some 
for 15 sons each. I reached Paris 
at ten o’clock in the morning. The 
journey would have been very 
pleasant in ah English carriage, 
but in a French diligence, shut up 
with people who were rather frowsy, 
it is not over delightful. 

* 

THE nUMANITV ANm ECONOMY OF 
THK FRENCH, CHARACTER. 

We overtook on the road from 
Calais to Abbeville a French postil- 
lion with five horses, returning to 
the post-house, lie stopped at a 
cabaret to take la goutte; one of his 
horses exhausted with fatigue laid 
down before the door in the mud. 
The brute with two legs forced up 
Ahe animal; and,enraged at seeing the 
dirty state that it was in, boat it 
most severely. He went into the 
hhuse for a moment, and then re- 
turned to beat it again ; he went 
away again, and returned in less 
than fiYe minntes to renew the beat- 
ing t .die poor animal stood patiently 
and tremnlingly before the brute* 
who called himself a Christian. The 
humility of the beast would hafe 


disarmed the rage of a cannibal, not 
so of owe Frenchman ; when be had 
beaten the horse until his whip was 
broken, he kicked its forelegs with 
all the force in his power ; whilst the 
villain kicked in *his trcmcndon.s 
boots, another scoundrel who came 
by got off bis horse, and taking his 
whip began to beat the poor horse 
more severely even than the other 
tormentor. 1 remonstrated, but was 
answered by insult; at that moment 

1 wished myself a tyrant, above the 
law, that I might have blown the 
scoundrers brains out. 

At Evreux, in Normandy, some 
Frenchmen who were goingto Paris 
were talking about the expenses of 
living in that capital. One of them 
said, that 16 francs a day were ne- 
cessary ; another denied this, ob- 
serving, that so much was not to he 
spent in necessaries. I speak only 
of the “ stricte neccssaire,” replied 
the first, ami then enumerated as 
follows; 2 francs fT)r breakfast, 3 
francs for dinner, 2 francs for the 
play, 2 francs for lodgings, and I 
franc for servants. These men came 
in the same conveyance with iin* to 
Paris. “He, who had spoken of the 

2 francs for the play as “ stricte ue- 

cessaire,” had a good deal of lug- 
gage; a half-starved porter, — here, 
were at least a dozen sueb, — ran up 
to the coach ; the French gentleman 
shewed him his luggage, and asked 
him how much he would expect for 
carrying it to u distant part of Paris. 
The poor fellow, anxious for a job, 
said 10(1.; the gentleman said it was 
enormous, and offered half ; the 
porteir appealed to his humanity : 
“ I' have eaten nothing. Sir, since 
yesterday ; I have a wife and three 
childrt^n starving at home, give me 
at least 15 sous (7ld.)” The appeal 
was useless; bread for a poor ftdiow, 
and a wife, and three children, was 
not “ strictly necessary:?’ a Parisian 
cannot afford to go to the j>lay, and 
at tb^ same time to be jitst and 
charitable. fev 

yBENCH-MOOESTO/ 

It has beeii observed bf^*Be«inan 
author, that tbo only modest women 
in France are the women of the to wn, 
ind really 1 bngln to be of the same 
6|linion. 1 could adduce at least a 
hundred jUistances, to how im- 

modest :>re that cl<ms oi fc^le* 
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which, in England, constitute the 
pleasure- and delight of society : but 
I must not offend English modesty ‘ 
by the recital. The little that 1 may 
relate will prove- the superiority of 
our fair countrywomen. A French 
woman always calls things by their 

names ; she is not particular 
as to exposing her person. If na- 
ture rctpiires her to withdraw to a 
spot which, in England, is clean 
and retired, she makes no scruple 
of leaving tliose with whom she may 
he, and in their sight, by the si(le 
of the road, doing tliat which, with 
us, is always private. — She will come 
into a stranger s room when he is 
naked, and ask an acquaintance, of 
short standing, to tie her garter; 
and these are the French ele^antes^ 
whoso manners are admired by some 
of our English tourists. I have 
often heard“ French women praised 
h)r walking clean in the flirty streets 
of Favis, hut I would rather see a 
sister of mine come into the house 
with draggled tail, than with clean 
shoes and stockings, which have 
been preserved from dirt by draw- 
ing the petticoats round the knee, 
and exposing the leg to every pas- 
senger* 

FHENCII AMUSEMENTS. 

I do not dislike the French be- 
cause they dance or go to the play, 
'riicy may do both infiocentiv, if 
they chuse, hut I think it would be 
more to their credit to make plays 
and balls matters of relaxation from 
serious and important duties. They 
have, however, some Amusements of 
a dangerous tendency : — men and 
women' go to gaming-houses, where 
they may stake from 5d. to 5001. 
These Hells are licenced by the po- 
licf^, and tlie Government make de- 
pravity of morals a source of emo- 
lument. A butcher’s son in the 
Hue St. Honor^, in a fit of de- 
spair, threw himself, about four 
months ago, out of the window of 
a gamingdtpUse in the Palais Eoyal, 
and was dasfied to pieces. At least, 
one hundred persons drown or hang 
themselves in Paris in the course of 
a year, after having ruined them- 
selves in gaming-houses or in the 
lottery. The first lotteries knotyn 
\n Franco were for cakes and swejot- 
r^ts, Cardinal Mazarine, wHn 
the Gdverhment was vcr 3 ^poor< had 
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a quantity of showy jewoHei'y, of 
low intrinsic value, manufactured 
and put,up to lottery, and, - by de- 
grees, it was made a money scheme# 
— Fifty or sixty years ago, it was 
the rage in convents. Niiienuns^ ill 
a nunnery near Paris, drew for ten 
abb^s as bed-fellows; eight of the 
nuns had each an abb/*, and a. 
ninth had two fall to her share. 
In the present lotteries, there are 
tickets to he had at as low a price 
as 5d. — 'It is not an uncommon 
thing for a mechanic to pawn his 
working tools to procure a lottery 
ticket, 

THE FRENCH POLICE. 

We must not be astonished, that 
the police of Paris is a very rigi<l 
one, and that a great number of 
spies are retained in the service of 
the (jovernment. *There is no other 
way of supporting the present dy- 
nasty. At the best, and under a 
favourite monarch, tlie French are 
a turbulent set of people, and can- 
not be restrained by ordinary means. 
How difhcult, then, is it to keep 
them in subjection to a government, 
for which they have an inherent dis- 
like. The number of spies in Paris 
is incredible. An b#nglish physician 
related a circumstance to me yester- 
day, which may give some, idea of 
the extent to which the system, is 
carried. He was, not long ago, in. 
a reading-room looking at a newa- 
papt»r; an English gentwman of sus- 
picious character, who was sitting 
at the same table, entered into con- 
versation with him on politics. The 
Englishman, in the course of a few 
minutes, became so violent in liis 
invectives against the French Go- 
vernment, that the Doctor, half 
alarmed and half. indignant, said 
aloud, “ iftir, I desire vou to recol- 
lect, that we are both liere by per- 
mission of, and under the protection 
of that Government, against which 
you inveigh; and, I think, it does 
not become cither of ua to interfere 
with French politics.” The English- 
man was disconcerted, and with- 
drew. As soon as he bad left the 
room, a marine officer, upon lialfi- 
pay, who wap one of a. group© of 
seven, ^ came up to tlie Doctor, and 
taking off hi$ hat. said, in a low 
tone, “ Sir, 1 congratulate you upon 
' the proper and spirited manner in 
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whicli you h&yei^olod* The gentlc- 
ineii ivnom you saw with me are 
spies of that Government) and 1 am 
also one, my half- pay bein^r in- 
adequate to my support. — Tlie Eng*- 
Ihhman who spoke to yem is also 
ft spy ; you were marked out by him 
as a fit subject to be entrapped ; I 
rejoiee that you have escaped so 
bOftOurably,” — The ofheer instantly 
took his leave, refusing- to accept an 
invitation to dinner which the phy- 
ft^an gave him. During the last 
two (months, the spies hare kept a 
rtry watchful e 5 ^e opon newcomers. 
The hotel keepers are now bound, 
not only to enquire the age, pro- 
fession, and usual place of residence 
of gvery guest, but also bis^ business 
}n Paris, which is to be entered into 
a book supplied by the Government, 
and to winch the police have con- 
stant access. There is quite as much, 
and even more severity with the na- 
tives. — When a Frenchman from the 
country comes to Paris to settle, he 
ftnust first procure from the Commis- 
sary of Police of the quarter where 
he resides, a pertnis de sejour for 
one month, if he intends to remajn 
In Paris so long ; then, if he wislfes 
to fix himself in the capital, a mrU 
ie 9urete for three months, which 
may 'be renewed for aix, and then 
for twelve months. At the end of 
this period, if he has behaved well, 
he need go no more to the Commis- 
sary for permission to take up his 
■residence in Paris. Before a French- 
man can obtain a passport for Eng- 
land, he is obliged to state what 
business he has there ; and if he is 
unable to bring reasonable proof of 
the correctness of his assertion, the 
peftssport is refused. Since Mr. Bow- 
ring^s business, the police watch the 
English very closely. 

TlfEATttftS tN PARIS. 

There are nearly twice as many 
theatres in Paris as in London ; and 
at this season of the year they are 
jftlways crowded. A good deal has 
■been, said hy Englishmen about the 
low prices o'fadimssion at the French 
theatres, but really I do not fiml 
them so very much below tbpse in 
JLoiidom At the principal ^eatres 
here yon must pay 7 or « francs for * 
the best places, and at the minor 
theatres 4ori5 francs for the genteel > 
jpairtof the bouse. The performers at 
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the minor theatres here, however, 
ere very superior to those in similar 
places of entertainment in England. 
There was an English theatre here, 
but that is closed. The manager was 
silly enough, a few inontbs ago, to 
bring a strolling English company 
to Paris to act Shakspeare’s plays 
at the theatre of the Porte St. Mar- 
tin, a place fre<]^ucnted by that de- 
scription of Parisians remarkable, by 
want of education, for rancorous hos- 
tility to the English. The EnglisJi 
manager played but twice, and some 
of his company were nearly killed in 
a disgraceful riot of the audience. 
He then opened a small theatre by 
subscription. He says the French 
supported him better than the Eng- 
lish. It was some consolation to 
have the villainy of one part of the 
French public atoned for by the ge- 
nerosity of another part. There is 
a good regulation here in the thea- 
tres. As persons come to the doors, 
they take their places in succession. 
There is no pushing and driving, lie 
•who comes last takes the last place. 
The geus^d'ai'mae take care that a 
stout brawny-armed fellow, who 
jcamc an hour later than those in 
front of him does not force his way 
into a better place. “ yi la queuc^^' 
says the gen^nne^ and few resist . 
the mandate, lliose who refuse arc 
sent to the guard-house, or well 
beaten with the flat part of a sword. 

1 have known a red-hot play-goer, 
who stood behind, wait for two 
hours, and wlmn he got to the pay- 
door learn the house was al- • 
ready full. The olr tail, which 
is a line of persons never more than 
two OT thf^e. abreast waiting for ad- 
mission, extends sometimes two buu- 
' dred yards at tlie minor theatres on 
■the Boulevards. 

-THE ROYAL FAMILY. 

The King is a very welhracaping 
sort of man ; fat ana good-natured. 
He goes out in great state whenever 
he leaves his palace ; ft;a4 ihe Prin- 
ces and Princesses arc ta^uaily parti- 
cular 111 fiftttiog a splendid figure. 
Those who have seen our Heir Pre- 
sumptive dbrivin^ about in his cabri- 
olet, and our Prinfcsses shopping in 

plain 4diftriot, will be displeased to 
learn, that a Preach Prince or 
cess jievftr goes out without A. pM- 
tary gaUopping tlnrongh the 
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narrow streets of Paris, and not 
carinff a straw whom they run ovfer. 
One almost wishes, when such things 

these are witnessed, that this fa- 
mily were compelled to return to the 
ubscurity in which they wi3re sup- 
ported by British liospitality, and 
whicli they could never have emerged 
from without the generous assistance 
of the British nation. 

MOX»E OP LIVINO IN PARIS. 

'Pheic is hardly any such thing" as 
a domestic hre-sirle in this capital. 
The Fremh have no comforts at 
home, and puss their leisure in 
cofTee-hotisos and eating-houses. 
During the winter there is no place 
j<o wretched as one’s own dwelling; 
a good lire cannot be had witlmut 
opening the doors and windows, the 
chimnies being so badly constructed 
os to cause the greatest inconveni- 
ence from smoke, unless a great deal 
of wind is allowed to enter the apart- 
ment. Wood is the fuel used by the 
Parisians ; and it is so dear, that, in 
order to keep up one fire from morn- 
ing till iiiglit, Olio must pay at least 
14 or 15 francs a week. 8uch a fire, 
ris a very poor person in England 
can alford to have, will here coat a 
franc a day; the poor, therefore, are 
destitute of this coraforj. They get 
a little charcoal and an earthen pot, 
with which they make their cxifFee 
and soup. Those who arc able 
breakfast at a coffee-house, and dine 
at a restaurateur’s. A Frenchman of 
small income, who has no house- 
keeping, breakfasts upon dry bread, 
and dines at a restaurateur’s, for 22 
sous to 2 francs, according to his 
means, where he has soup, 3 dishes, 
bread, half a bottle of wine, and des- 
sert. Very few persons make nioi'c 
than two meals a day, breakfast and 
dinner; the former, where the means 
are equal to it, is generally d lu fout^ 
chettef at the latter the quantity- 
eaten is enormous; indeed the Frencn 
are the greatest caters in the world. 
A labouring; man, who has only b^ead 
for his dinner, wilU if ke ^an get so 
much, ent from four to six pounds 
at this meal; and the French man 
who dines at a reStaUratenr^s, gene- 
rally eats two., pounds, besides his 
soup and three aishes. At the lead-^ 
ing restaurateurs’, a good dinner 
will Cost shven or eight francs, ex- 
eliisiye of wl^e 5 bat it Is only doing 


justice to the French to say, that at 
their cheapest eating-houses . the 
dishes are good, and The customers 
have silver forks with clean napkins. 
A Frenchman may well be disgusted 
at the mode of conducting business 
in the very best eating-houses in 
London, when he contrasts them 
with the establishments of the same 
nature in Paris. The poor people 
w'ho can get any thing to eat ^inany 
are mthout food for two days toge- 
ther) live Mppn soup made of roge- 
tables and bread. The middle classes 
are also very economical in their mode 
of living ; a very respectable trades- 
man and his family of seven or eight 
persons will dine for about Is. 6d. 
One of the dishes is an excellent 
dish made from beans called haru 
cots; the beans are boiled for some 
time, and, when perfectly soft, they 
mUke a good dish, with a little but- 
ter, parsley, pepper, and salt. To 
the water in which they were boiled 
herbs, one of which is sorrel, are 
added, and one or two eggs are also 
beaten up and put in. When these 
have boiled for a short time, the soup 
is really excellent, and at tlie same 
time nutritious, liouis XVIU. has 
this dish three or four times a week, 
and many persons of rank also liave 
it from choice. As there is so little 
comfort in the private houses, the 
French men and women are as little 
at homo as possible. They go to the 
coffee-houses, and take a cup of cof- 
fee, a bottle of beer, or a glass of 
sugar and water. At some of these 
eoftee-houses there are' plays acted, 
which the customers see gratis ; but 
the performances are of the lowest 
description, as may well he imagin- 
ed. The French are also very eco- 
nomical in their parties, and I think 
properly so.. In England, if a trades* 
man has a few friends,, nothing is 
thought of but eating and drinkings 
and the guests talk of the party the 
next day, not of the society which 
they met, but of the good things 
which they devoured. Here society, 
and not stuffing one’s belly, is con^r 
sidered ; a little punch and cake is 
. all that is offered : even sometimes 
hi the best families there is no re- 
freshment. The visitors dine late 
before they go to the party, and re- 
turn home to take refreshment at 
their own ejqjcnse before they go to 
bed. f'D? ^ 
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LIFE IN LONDON; OR, RAISING THE WIND. 


Tliei-e i« more happens, Hoi-atio, 

Tlmti is dreamt of in our philosophy. 

Hamlet. 


^ Tom Champeuton was certainly 
one of the hest companions in the 
world. His good nature and^ooil 
temper, his wit, his Jiumour, his 
gay and flexible manners rendered 
mitt a delightful companion j nay, 
it was impossible to be in his com- 
pany without wishing to see him 
again, or even without wishing to 
become an intimate friend, J'oni’s 
heart was the very fountain of ge- 
nerosity ; and, had his inheritance 
been the mine of Golconda, in less 
than ten years Toni would have dttg 
to his antipodes, ,and converted 
the mine to an ahysS. Rut, after all, 
there was no depending on the fel- 
low ; a woman, a bottle of wine, 
a water-party, or any frolic w'hat- 
ever would inabe him give up, or 
rather forget, the most serious and 
solemn engagement. Tom’s patri- 
mony was hy no means contemp- 
tible; hut it is no great dilliculty 
to conceive, that, if it did not solve 
the problem of perpetual motion, it 
was likely very soon to establish, 
beyornl all controversy, the power- 
ful effects of rapid circulation. In 
short, before the age of thirty, the 
fellow had hec;n an inmate of at 
least thrice thirty sponging houses 
apd prisons ; and it was wonderful 
to see the easy gentility, with which 
he would return the bows of the 
different bailiffs that passed . him 
in the street-^all old acquaintances. 
I had missed him from London for 
several months, when, unexpectedly 
meeting him in Portwan-squarc, I 
joyfully accosted him, and, cordially 
shaking his hands, I began with, 
“ my dear Tom, wdierft have you 
been for the last six mouths? I 
thought you had been in the, Bench.” 
— “ Pshaw.*’ said .he, with a good- 
ttatured but laconic contempt, “ vvho, 
my dear fellow, would take the trou- 
ble to j^ut me in the Bench ?” 

But, very soon, his condition be-* 
came exceedingly serious, and the 
generous fellow began to experience 
what all generous fellows do expe- 


rience when they get into dilhcul- 
ties, that the feeders on his bounty 
W'ore exceedingly libera! in telling 
him what line of conduct would 
have prevented all his distre.sses ; 
hut he found, that these sage ad- 
visers seldom or ever accompanied 
their advice, or rather their re- 
proaches, with the weighty con- 
comitants of pounds, shilling's, ;ind 
pence. — It was wretched to see the 
poor fellow struggling between 
pride and poverty; for with all his 
levity he had considerable pride, 
and nothing on earth could induce 
him to hcL*" a favour; it was true 
he would borrow ad iuJuntwHy and 
witliuut the means or even a thought 
of repaying the loan; but in the days 
of his prosperity, and they were briK 
liant days, be had never dreamt of 
asking any man to repay any of the 
numerous sums that the}' had bor- 
rowed of him. It was not that he 
thought it ungentlemanly nn- 

f eiierous to ask a friend for mone^"." 

'he fact was, he had never given it 
a thought at all ; and when onee he 
lent his cash, it as thoroughly va- 
nished from his mind, as it often 
eventually vanished from his pnc‘k(‘t. 
He had certainly not exhausted the 
benevolence of mv disposition, hut 
he had thorongbly exhausted my 
ability to support him. From a 
ten-pound note, the fellow had at 
last come down to the frequent 
“ you haven’t got a half-crown 
in your pocket, "have you?” — and' 
so many times had I answered, — 

“ yes, I have,” that I, at last, found 
it necessary to alter my tone. It 
was impossible to say that 1 had not 
a half-crown in my pocket : that 
was out of the question^ credulity 
itself would not have believed it, 
even had sbe Come to the good Ca- 
tholic doctrine of the credo quia 
mpossibiie est I was, therefore, 
obliged ttt, act the part-of the man 
in the farce, and, putting on a gruff 
voice and manner foreign to my 
nature, 1 Ipngtb always answered 
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this unpleasant ouestion, with a 
“ Yes, I have, and I intend to keep 
it tlicrc.’^— Tom was never impor- 
tunate: he was never steady to any 
point, and, whatever were* his dis- 
tresses, this answer always drove 
him od* Ins scent. 

'riius had my friend been going* 
on for several years, when 1 alto- 
getlier missed him from the town, 
i at length discovered his abode, 
and calh d on him at his lodgings, 
three pair of stairs. Crow-alley. — 
Jlow dilferent from his once lively 
and hospitable mansibn in Baker- 
street ! well have I rejison to re- 
inemher my visit to him in these 
infernal lodgings ; and yet, how 
can I call lodgings infernal, which 
were Sf)me of the highest in London. 
Sudice it to say, that I have reason 
to rememher my’ visit, for in going 
up Ins narrow, dark, winding stair- 
case, thrice did 1 knock my new hat 
against the ceiling, uhtil it was 
ruined ; and in coming down these 
unnatural stairs, putting my heel on 
some orange-peel, I should have 
fallen on all-fours, had it not been 
that my nose came in contact with 
the edge of a stair, some seconds 
before either of my all-fours had 
found a resting-place. My hat was 
ruined, and so was my nose — as to 
its beauty, I mean. 

Hut to recover my anachronism, 
and to travel back again to my 
arrival at the top of* the stairs — the 
old hag of the house had told me to 
knock at the door on my left, or in 
other hirms, at the back garret door. 
— At this door I knocked both loud 
ami impatiently, for to speak the 
truth, 1 was by no m^'eans' pleased 
with the landing place on which I 
rested. — Come in,*' » cried a dull, 
low voice; and, breaking my naif 
by lifting the broken latch of tho 
door, I entered a dull, miserable 

apartment My friend was sitting 

sadlv in dishabille : neither his 
stocKings nor his breeches slfowed 
any marks of good houscwtfeyy ; 
his legs were stretched at their ut- 
nmst knffth* his. elbow was leaning. ' 
on a htblen table, and his head on ' 
his hatid: he was whistling a dole- 
ful iUlihuUetro. “ Ah, my deaf 
Chamber said I, “ how Are 
yoU?^ \ A mbtiirnfnl gleam of viva** " 
city ehpt aerbsf his eye he shbflf 
me by the ]hii^v; atid I imm&dietdy&\ 
* Jm. 1823, ‘ 
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recalled the pllituro of tlio once ele- 
gant and vivacious Toni Charhper- 
ton ; but he soon relaxed into a 
dapper melanclioly than 1 conceived 
his nature was capable of. I tried 
to rally him into good spirits.-*- 
“ Come, come, my dear Tom,” said 
I, carelessly, “ it used not always 
to be thus with you — you were the 
gayest-fellow Qn the town ; nothing 
could damp ^our spirits; you were 

once the merriest, jollyest dog” 

“ Yes, it was so once,'' auswtu’ed he, 
casting a look around his room, 
which both reproached me, for my 
levity, and pierced me to the heart : 

I shall never forget tho look — I have 
it before me now. — It told me how 
hollow friendship — what an un- 
feeling creature is man. — Oh, it 
spoke volumes, and* told me more 
of human frailty and of human woe 
than, for the honour of human na- 
ture, I w'ouM disidose. — I was un- 
able for a lono- time to recover my 
composure. In short, I did not 
l-ecover it, hut with a voice of tre- 
mulous feeling, I began to philo- 
sophise with my fallen friend, — 

" L<lt us,” said I, “ put the best 
face on every thing ; it is no use to 
give way to sorrow, or to yield to 
juisfovtune. Nature is elastic, and 
will recover her tone.” — “ AYill 
she," cried he, with a voice and look 
of bitter satire; and then grasping 
my hand with sudden emotion, and 
the big tear- glistening in his eye 
ready to o’erflow its bank, “ I tell 
you,” said he, dropping his voice, 

“ I have not tasted food, for these 
three days ; no/ except three glasses 
of brandy and water which 1 have 
drank with S}r Thomas Wilton, and 
pint of ale which my landlady ‘ 
has scored against me, £ have not 
touched food ior these three days.” ’ 
' His countenance, poor fellow, cor- 
roborated his assertions. The fact 
was, that his old friehds were al- ^ 
ways liappy to ask him to drink, 
on account of bis’ convivial talents, 
but they asked him not to eat, not 
conceiving he was in want of food; 
and his pride would not Jet hith di- 
Vnlgc a necessity so mortifying. Pre- 
sently, he resuiped his former tone, ^ 
and* began in bis old strain, with,. 
M My good fellow, you haven’t a 
half-crown in your pocket, hayo 

f ou?^^ ** No, my dear friend,” said 
, ^ I have 1 ^, but 1 have, a 
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five pound note in my pocket-book, 
which is at your service.” — “Thank 
youj iny dear fellow,” said he, tak- 
ing the note ; “ I will repay ypxx 
punctually.” This was in no spirit 
of fraud, it was meiely the result of 
hib utter carelessness of disposition. 

I am convinced, that, had an object 
of distress applied to him in five 
minutes after, he would have freely 

f iven the half of wh%t I had just 
estowed on him. 

As soon as this gift had produced 
a favourable effect upon his spirits, 

I began to converse with him upon 
his tuture means of support. “ i ou 
must do something to support your- 
self” said I, in a tone of impiessue 
seriousness. “ What can a man like 
me do,” replied he, with a shrug of 
his shoulders and a look at once 
so distressed and ridiculous, that it 
both brought conviction on piy mind, 
and set rav assumed gravity «it de- 
fiance. “ Upon my word, my dear 
Tom, that ejaculation is a puzzler, 
hut can’t you contrive to use your 
pen ; I remember you weie a clever 
fellow as a boy, and 1 do believe, at 
Westminster, you did half the ex- 
ercises and translations of the lub- 
bers of twice your age, and all for 
a few shillings worth of oranges and 
gingerbread ; many a flogging have 
you saved me; besides 'wdiich you 
were the Mercury of the school; 
and, for scaling a wall or robbing an 
orchard, you were the neplvs uitta 
of perfection.” Tom’s ideas were 
always very rapid. “ x\n excellent 
thought,” crieq he, “ give me the 
inkstand, my dear fellow, let me 
write an advertisement; the ink- 
stand ! the inkstand I be quick, before 
1 lose the idea.” The deuce u bit gf 
inkstand could I behold) although my 
eyes travelled round die room, or ra- 
ther surveyed the room without tra- 
velling, for his chamber was of that 
size which Diogenes might almost 
have mn> taken mr fus tub. Tb rout- 
ing bis arm impatiently before me 
he snatched from his luantle-plece 
what he called his inkstand, which 
was no more nor less than the frag- 
ment of a tea-cup, containing the 
^ brown dried pasta which was to 
him forink. The advertiseihent 
Wae well written, and duly appeared 
In that noted paper, “ The ’rimes,’* 
and for its insertion into which I 
had as duly to pfiy the of 
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seven shillings ; such, thought I, ii 
the tax fbr my giving good advice. 

Five days after this proceeding, 

I was one morning awakened by the 
loud knock of a bony knuckle upon 
the pannel of my chamber dooi. If 
it did not literally split door, it 
metaphorically hplit luyhead. Start- 
ing up, and putting on my dressing- 
gown, I votifciatcd in a terrified 
tone, “Who’s thcie ?” “My dear 
Frank, let me in,” tiied ToinS well- 
known voice. “ You have roused 
me, 1 cried, out of the most de- 
lightful dream, and by a knock which 
would have startled \ourjaliad or 
the Seven Sleepers — in the name of 
goodness what is it you want 
“ Want, my dear Frank, why to 
tell you that my adveitisemeni has 
been answered.” “ By whom, said 
I ?” “ By the Rev. Dr. Lotjuor; I 
am 1o he at his house, l\o.^ 24, Cam- 
bridge-street, precisely at ten ” 
“Well, my dear Tom, you had 
better bo off; for it is now past 
nine.” “ But,” ansueied he with 
a long stop, and then gave a look at 
his clothes, which was intelligible 
enough even to a peison less ex- 
perienced in those looks than iri) self. 
“ Pshaw, Tom, your clothes aic 
well brushed, auil if they au* a little 
shabby, why it is all in chaiagter 
with your new profession of lettei s ” 
Then came outanotherof his “ Buts” 
with a look at his shiit, at uhuh 
having cavst my eye«, I could not in 
my conscience obey my ini linatioii 
to say it would do very well — it was 
monstrously diity, and if sh‘cves, col- 
lar, or frill be necessary to the defini- 
tion of a shirt, it bad no more title to 
be called a *shirt than it had to he 
styled a pelisse or great coat. To 
end the matter, 1 lent the fellow a 
shirt, and no sooner had he put it 
on than he c^celaimed, “ And my 
dear Frank, lend me this false collar; 
I will give it to you on my rv'turn; 
you ivoil’t mind paying for the 
Washing of it.” Here I made a virtue 
of ttetessity: I should have refused 
tbe collar, but, bcfcn*e I had time to 
say yea or nay^ it was buttoned 
round bis long thioat. “And this 
nedtcloth-r^do yon think it will do ?” 
said he, looking wistfully at my 
face, and holding hefoye me a neck- 
cloth,, on which np labour the 
vpshgrwoifian, .but plfodidbus law 
Jwmr of the necdleivomVn, uhd been 
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bestowed. My Consciencious love 
)f candour^ajid veracity would not 
illow me to say, “ Yes, it will do,’" 
Jthough 1 fatally knew, that an' 
opposite answer would cost rne the 
^ricc of a half handkerchief; so 
that, half vexed at his thoug'htless 
impudence, I ^ave him no reply at 
nil, but handed him a neckcloth, 
taking' care that it was the worst in 
iny wardrobe ; for I well knbw, that 
it was nunqnani revertitury never to 
return. 

Tom was really a fine looking 
fellow; one of nature’s gfentlemen; 
and now that he had clean linen on, 
and, I may add, nov» that he had 
shaved and washed his face and 
hands, his appearance was wonder- 
fully improved. In short, it admits 
of no doubt, that a clean shave, with 
washing the skin and changing the 
linen, makes a great difference in 
any man’s appearance. Casting a 
pfitis/icd look m the glass, he e.x- 
clairucd, “ Well, my dear Frank, 
this will do, won't it? hut a man 
must not be ouitc out of the world, 
so lend me tins brooch until I re- 
turn.” This was going too far — 
the blood of my ancestors rpse in my 
veins — no, not by St. David, or St. 
Lewis ap Reece ap Slienkin, shall 
you touch that jewel of my bosom, 
and I laid a quick but firm hand on 
niy trinket. “ Lord-a-mercy,” said 
he, with a look of naioette and sur- 
prize, “ 1 only intended to borrow 
It for an hour. Dr. Loquor wonT, 
I suppose, detain me longer.” 1 
kept firm to m^ purpose, for I knew 
hut too well, if I once let him wear 
my brooch, rny only chance, of ever 
seeing it again, would be in the shop 
of some pawnbroker or Jew. But 
to appease the irritation which my 
firmness of purpose had created, I 
rapidly assumed the miaviter in modoy 
I passed from grave to gay, from 
severe to livdy. ,'‘My ^ear Tom 
Champerton,” said I, ‘^ you seem 
to forget all your once ^reat know- 
liedge of thO'.town; is it not your 
oldisaving, that a man must do every 
thtnjSj^^n^character. What, iny dear 
felli^^ is the costume of an author — 
is, he rii*h, he /should have jfood 
clothes, tumbled, dirty, and badly 
jjjit ol^^he poor, he ought to hi^ve 
tnreadbai^ clothes, Well brushet|kn:d 
tout p6 Mth great stiffness and^tore- 
Srtoii look 


latter class of author to a T;** Yes, 
threadbare enough,” said Tom, 
holding up to me the skirt of bis 
coat, so thoroughly worn, that I 
verily believe, had he ever bought 
more than a quarter of a poun<f of 
any commodity at one time, and 
deposited it in his pocket, the whole 
skirt ipso JUvto would have severed 
^ from its kindred body. ' 

^ VYell, away he went on lus mis- 
sion and I began to muse on his 
life, character, and behaviour. Cbam- 
perton never had much of erudition. 
Ills thoughts were of the burning 
and comet cast ; he flew through lii» 
classics when a boy, with the power 
and rapidity of an eagle ; but, like 
many others of the eagle class, it was 
light come light go with him. He re- 
membered nothing — in short, he was 
a genius, and his genius was of an 
order, admirably calculated to get 
a man into a thousand difficulties 
and scrapes. I thought, however, 
he might succeed. with Dr. Loquor, 
for Tom had much of the current 
learning of the day— every jest and 
song-book was at his fingers’ ends. 
He poured with delight over the 
European Magazine; ami, .to speak 
the truth, he borrowed from the 
European more than one hillf of tlie 
good things, which, to the delight of 
his companions, ,he uttered, and 
which he retailed with all the con- 
fidence and assurance oforiginality. 
The w'orst of Tom was Yiis jnfi-' 
delity ; lie was a sad Deist, and his 
jokes and scoffs upon the subject 
were so incessant and strong, as to 
reduce his friends to bring him to 
the shie qud non of changing the 
auhject, or losing their company. 

Tom’s interview with ,Dr. Lmjuor 
was singular. After some indifferent 

cquainted'i 

voluble assurance never deserted 
him. “ Oh yes, sir, in tiniately ac- 
quainted with them, firom Hie, neec, 
hoc* up to Juvenal, both inclusive**^ 
“ But,' with the Greek classic^?” 

Know them equally as well, sir;’* 
(and here the, ptoor fellow spoke 
truth.y “ What Greek authors do 
you most admire, sir?” Oh, Ko- 
Ascham*sTaxophilus-i-Hobbes'a 

e Ooimore Politico — Aoilus Gellius, 
and' UU the oilier Greek classics.” 
f J[ ttaye negle^d my Greek sadly,'* 
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said Dr. Loquor, “ but 1 see you are 
duently acquainted with such sub- 
jects.” No man ou earth could have 
allied ignorance with her handmaid 
impudence so well as Tom ; and he 
uttered these names udtli as rapid a 
tone of confidence as if be really had 
kno\vn these authors to be Greeks, 
and well ’understood their works. 

♦‘Well, uejl,” said Dr, Loquor; 
“ r see, Sir, you are a scholar and a 
^'•entleman; ami 1 will, therefoie, at 
ome speak my purpose to yon. Per- 
haps, Sir, you are aware that I am 
the Reverend Doctor Loquor, who 
lately carried that severely-contested 
election for the lectureship of — 
parish.” Now Tom had never heaid 
of any elottiou but that for the City 
0 t’ Westminster, at which he had 
drank most copiously to the success 
ot Sir Francis and his colleague John 
Cam — excepb indeed* the elections 
for the presidency of the Jolly Fel- 
lows* club, the Peep o’Day club, and 
about twenty other such clubs, into 
the (hair of which he had often him- 
self been elected by triumphant ma- 
jorities ; and, in fact, there wasn’t a 
better president or chairman of such 
societies in all London than Tom 
Chainperton. Starting from his 
chair with vivacity, he approached 
the Reverend Doi toj* with a “ My 
dear Sir, /icard of your election, 
why 1 participated in all the anxie- 
ties of it, and was mortified that 
those yogues of evangelical dissent- 
ers could give the cstaldiNhnient so 
much trouble.” “ Ah ! my dear 
Mr. Champerton,” cried the Doctor, 
“ you really attach me to you. Yes, 
Sir, had 1 not bought over John 
Morgan, the rich Methodist grocer, 
by getting for his son a clerkship in 
Somerset Douse, d — n the fellow, I 
beg your pardon for swearing, 1 
should have lost the election bblTow. 
Confound the fellow, %vhat trouble 
the field-preaching dog gave me, 
until 1 stopped his moutli. Well, 
Mr. Champerton, now we under- 
stand each other, let me tell you in 
confidenPe that my object in mcet- 
» ing you is to 'get— -remember, I con- 
fide to your sccfccy— is to get — that 
* is, fb engage you to write for me 
jrei^kly sermon which my sufe- 
cm this election obliges me to 
delivei^ every Sunday mornipg at 
-- — chukb. You tan wrhp a srr- 
tUon, I Write a set?* 


men!” replied tlie voluble Cham- 
pciton, “ my dear Sir, ny species of 
composition is so much ray delight 
it is my /bite — I am quite an jait 
at it — charmed at your proposal.” 
Now 1 veiily believe, had the Reve- 
rend Divine asked Tom to write a 
Greek Lexicon, he would have given 
the Stinie answer, and with the same 
easy tone of assurance and self-pos- 
session. “ Glad to hear you s.iv so. 
Sir,” continued Dr. Loquor. “ Now, 
Sir, be attentive to my diiections on 
the subject. 1 am experienced in 
the pulpit, have been a successful 

i ireat her for twenty -three y ears come 
luly next, ancJisn rely I should know 
what an audience most relishes. 
Well, Mr. Champerton, the style 
must be florid, extieinely floiid, and 
impassioned, and pathetic; not \ 
word of argument, none of your rea- 
soningforyour life; but throw in a 
little severe but imlireet disparage- 
ment of dhsenters, and some lash- 
ing hits against scepticism ; no ser- 
mon will go down now-a-days with- 
out some sound and wholesome 
abuse of infidelity. Let each ser^ 
moa be abotit 15 minutes long, as 
near as possible ; for I hold lami- 
nates *to be the minimum^ and 2(1 mi- 
nutes the maximum of a good ser- 
mon ; 15 minutes is the average, the 
happy medium. And, Mr. Cham- 
perton, underscore all those pas- 
sages which I ought to accompany 
by action ; a red ink underscore for 
a wave of my ligbt baJid, and a 
black ink one for a wave of my left; 
and where I can use my potket- 
bandkerchief wuth effect, mark tbe 
* passage with three notes of admira- 
tion. Put also a circumflex where 
straining over -the cushion would 
have a good effejct; and, my good 
(Sir, as to remuneration, I suppose a 
guinea each sermon will do; are 
you satisfied?” “ Oh ! quite satis- 
fied, 8ir, } assure you;” — and 1 am 
couvintc'd Tom would have made 
precisely tfie same reply, whether 
fir. .Lhqudr had offered him ten 
guineas or ten shillings for each 
sermon ; po agefistomed was by 
his easy fiispositioq to ails^nt to 
everything/ 

Thlsgttine^a-week kept iqy frmnd 
Tom above board, ana I saw no 
more of him for a length of time 
'At last I called on him at ihe old 
^ 0, Crow Ailey/bU/annd 
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he had removed to a second floor in- 
lluU Lane. Hither I hied me, and 
entered his apartment; he was ab- 
sent, and I had time to make a sur- 
vey. The street, or rather lane, 
was retired, but for the noise of 
n mason’s yard on the right, and a 
smith’s forge on the left; and except 
that the room was low and dark, and 
the door and window had shrunk to 
let in the air, and the ceiling dript 
in three places with the rain, I 
really thought the apartment com- 
fortable enough, and well adapted 
to a studious man. On the table lay 
Toni’s writing apparatus, with a 
piiper of notes, or memoranda, which 
1 took the liberty to read ; they ran 
as follows : — Hlair well known — 
Tillofson forgot — St. Paul an apos- 
tle, not an evangelist — Luke an 
evangelist, not an apostle — call Pa- 
pacy the great w — e of Babylon — 
Moses lived after Abraham — Abra- 
liai'ii was Isaac’s father — twd Jo- 
sephs — the son of Jacob and hus- 
band of Mary,” &c. From all this 
1 was convinced my friend Tom had 
been studying divinity; and 1 was 
in this thought when he entered the 
room,so pale, so vexed, and haggard, 
that I could not resist exclaiming, 
“ E’en sncli a man drew Priam’s cur- 
tain in the dead of night, and told 
him half his Troy was hurnU^* “ My 
dear Tom, how are you?” “Oh! 
ruined, ruined, ruined, irretrievably 
undone!” “ Wliy, my dear fellow, 
if that’s all, I could have told you 
as much at least half a score of 
years ago.” “ Ah! don’t joke with 
a man in my distress; it’s all up^ 
with me.” “’Why, Tom, what has* 
become of your hilarity, your’clas- 
ticitv of spirits? At one time, no 
misfortune could depress you.” 
“ But such a 'misfortune as this!” 
“Well, blit what is it?” “What 
is it? sit vou down* and I’ll tell 
you : no, don’t take ths^t chair, for 
the legs are all broken, and merely 
stuck ill for u shew; here, turn the 
coal-hox on its side, and sit on that. 
And now, my dear Frank, you mttst 
kii^w, that a man can’t ho always 
wtitluff sermons, and having them 
ready ?to an hour, as. a cook has 
her jpuddlngs^'and dumplings^ so £ 

' stro^nod a point, and I bought Til- 
^Ibtson’si and Isaac Bartow’s works, 
and for dib Igst four Sundays I co-> 
plod a sermon from TiHott^on, that 


IS, three from Tillotsotl atid one 
from Dr. Barrow. I copied them 
beautifully, and gave them to Dr, 
liquor, and And he found 

you out, you moan tn say, and sent 
you to the right about.” “ Pshaw I 
Frank, you’re so plaguily rude with 
your interruptions; and you’vc^no 
more faculty at guessing a catas- 
trophe than' the image at the top of 
Bloomsbury steeple : hang me, if I 
think you could tell a cow’s tail 
from a bull’s horn, if they were less 
than a yard otf.” “ My dear Tom, 
you’re not very civil in your sor- 
rows; but come, make an end of 
your griefs, for of all things I hate 
a long story.” “ Well, Sir, I in- 
tended last Sunday to have written 
Dr. Loquor an original sermon, by 
way of a change ; hut you know 1 
went to dine on Montfay with the 
Peep-o’-Day club, and we all got a 
little merry, as a man will do on 
such occasions. Coming home at 
two in the morning, I sat down to 
rest on a post, when a huge he Irish 
watchman comes behind me, and 
taps me on Jhe shoulder, and says 
* by Jasus, be off my bate.’ Of all 
things on earth I hate a tap on 
the shoulder, so 1 turned round and, 
saying nothing uncivil to him, I 
knocked him down. He sprang his 
rattle; six huge Irishmen, each six 
feet high, surrounded me. 1 floored 
them ail, that is, I beat thirty-six 
feet of bone and muscle. I should 
have got off, but turning round the 
corner to make off, I foU the knob 
of a stick under my ear, wdiich de- 
prived me of all my senses, and I 
did not recover till I found myself 
in St. MaHin’swatoh-house.” “ Ah ! 
my dear Tom, how disgraceful is it 
to be infoxicated?” ‘^Intoxicated! 
come, I like that, T never was more - 
sober in my life; but the next morn- 
ing they took me to Bow Street, I 
whispered to the magistrate my case, 
explained to him my antipathy to 
be touched on the shoulder, and 
told him that being so touched, my 
knocking^ the watchman down was 
an Involuntary spasmodic motion, a 
sort of chemlco-electricai action of 
the arm. But the magistrate, a vul- 
gar fellow, could not at all enter in- 
to my feelings as a gedtlcman ; he 
- sideu with tlie watchman, although 
th(\ rasca][ told tlic most thundering i 
What Ao yoti think, Frank , 
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the scouiK^el swore to the magis- 
trate that 1 had knocked his eye out, 
when there were his eyes in his head 
all the time, and swelled to. four 
times the size you ever saw eye in 
your life ; and yet, in spite of this 
eviijpnce of his perjury, the ma- 
Xtistrate held me to bail for an 
assault. Where could / get bail? 
I remained in durance vile all Tues- 
day, Wednesday, and Thursday j 
but on Friday I got released, mr 
my kind-hearted landlady made her 
Imsband and his brother, a tea- 
dealer, stand my sureties. On Fri- 
day evening, then, I got to my 
lodgings, and on Saturday morning 
f had to take my sermon on Tem- 
perance' to Or. Loquor. All com- 
position was drivcMi out of my 
head by the knob of the watch- 
man’s stick ; hut I had by me one of 
J>r. Barrow*^8 best sermons, which 
I bad copied a month before.^l 
took it to Dr. liquor on the Satur- 
day, He paid me my guinea, and 
preached it on the Sunday to a 
fashionable audience. On Monday, 
I got a note to tome to him. On 
entering the room, he said, in an 
ihsolent, angry voice, “ Why, Mr. 
Champerton, what has got into you 
of late? You used to do very well, 
but, positively, for the last five 
weeks, your sermons have been the 
most dull, heavy, prosing things 
imaginable — set all my congrega- 
tion in a dose. — I Hhvays keep my 

eye on the pew of the Duke pf , 

and leave off when 1 think his Grace 


Tarantula, and 1 have got her to 
take Tillotson and Barrow as a pay- 
ment of thirteen weeks' washing- 
bills, amounting to 19s. 4d. — I could 
never have got out of her debt else.” 
—“But, come, come, Tom, thiswild 
way of proceeding will never, do for 
you — your health and youth will 
not last for ever, and J have, there- 
fore, got you a permanent birth ” — 
** Have you, my dear Frank; you 
were always my most considerate 
friend, and your kindness (omes in 
the nick of time, for 'fillotson and 
Barrow have quite blown me out of 
the graces of the Rev. Dr. t^oquor. 
lie told me he should never fancy 
my sermons again; I had so prosedr 
both him and his congiegatioii,” — 
“ Well, Tom, I have made niy uncle 
Sellervote , the proprietor and mem- 
ber of the borough of Marketburgh, 
get you a place under government. 
You will have a salary of 10s. a-day, 
and nothing to do — only keep your- 
self sober, and out of sciapcs — be 
loyal, praise the present oidcr of 
things — be humble to the big ones, 
aud stop your deistical tongue, and 
you'll be "safe and comfortable for 
life, without writing sermon^ or pil- 
fering from Tillotson or Barrow. 
Now, my dear fellow, remember this 
one great truth, that ypu are fit for 
nothing^ on earth but a place under 
government; and if, by your folly, 
you throw yourself out of the birth 
my uncle Sellcryote has procured 
you, you sink irretrievably, * 

The fall from wealth to want had 


wishe#it — ^but, hang me, if his Grace 
hasn’t, for the last five Sundays, 
gone off in a snore before 1 had got 
3i rough a third of rny discourse."-— 
“ Ha, lia, ha!— Well, my dear Tom, 
what does all this prove, but that 
you write better sermons than Messrs. 
Tillotson and Barrow.” — ** Pshaw, 
^ dear Frank, how you talk. — 
^llotsonand BarrOwwere my stock 
ill trade, my cargo, bank, on 
mrhioh 1 intended to draw most co- 
«|dou$ly, abd here is my whole scheme 
mowbup to atoms.— I gave 11s. 6d. 

Urn sets of works, and now 
they turn out useless to me. 1 have 
tMtti to four bookstalls, anff 


dhe hi^^ prke I can get for them 
Is Ss. say* * Heavy wbrks, 

Bif, w^on’r iell.*-*-But I have done ’ 
^ inisherwdmani Fr^nk ; the old 
hAg has, heen"^h& religihus^ 


made Tom profligate and dissipated ; 
.but as soon as he was restored to 
the docenefes of life, and felt the 
comkrfs of property, the contrast 
rendered him careful and regular. 

1 had the pleasure, for twenty years, 
to sec him walk past my window to 
his office, as punctually as the chime 
of the Horse-guards clock ; and his 
weil-powdered >vig, his prim hat, 
and >veU’» brushed coat and boots, 
gave hijn the appearance of a re>- 
spectable gentleman of the old 
school. At length, he was gathered 
to his fathers: 1 saw him in his last 
honrs, when hjs thoughts were hent^ 
on futurity | ' a few minfiteS 
he breathed his Iftsi, he grasped my 
hand, and, looking in my face 
almost preternatural anxiety, he 
tered in a fow and fiteble boMOleep 
tone, <♦ Uf mind has reektled 
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whole scene of my life — Oh, mv followed him to the ***4 I 

excellent friend, you have been kind- erected to his memory a decent tomb- 
ness itself to me, and heaven will — stone o er which I often muse Ujpon 
yes, my dying spirit tells me, heaven the scenes of many-coloured lim — . 
will reward you — we shall meet recall the past, and think upon the 
again.” These were the last words future. 

he uttered. I closed his eyes— I D. E. W, 


ON THE PRESENT STATE OF SPAIN AND PORTUGAL. 


The Spanish Constitution owes 
its existence to the city of Anda- 
lusia, where it was first proclaimed 
in the ycar'1812. ft was revived in 
18*20 at Las Cabizas, a borough at 
a few leagues from Cadiz. The 
birtli-placc of liberty could not have 
been more delightfully chosen. — - 
The sky of Andalusia is azure and 
gold. The country jibounds in 
orange- groves and olive-trees in 
constant vegetation. This was the 
spot chosen bv the Arabs for their 
place of residence. The Andalu- 
sians partake much of the appear- 
ance of . their Arabian ancestors ; 
tbeir eyes are black and sparkling, 
and they have bushy beards and 
aquiline noses. Gifted with great 
volubilitv, fond of elegance, gallant 
to the fair sex, bold and Full of 
vivacity, they resemble little the 
Spaniards of other provinces, — 
They are almost constantly on horse- 
back and armed, sometimes but 
rarely as honest men, frcquciitlv as 
smugglers or robbers. Their ima- 
gination is poetical, and their lan- 
guage as figurative as that of the 
Orientals. A Muleteer, wboaccoin- 
anied me one day, asked me which 
thought the most powerful nation, 
Spain or Euglaiui ? — I replied, 
“ England,” — “ Y.ou arc mistaken. 
Sir,” said he, proudly . — Cxiando se 
nombra Espana todas lai nuciones 
tlmbleu, — (When Spain is men- 
tioned, all nations tremble.^ At 
another time, when I asked him if 
a mule wkich he brought*'me wa» 
qui^t, he replied, - 7 -“ El es timmo 
€0371^ el (he is as quiet, as 

)\ l\&iina in Andalusia a . 
number of Italians, who fpl- 
’ lowed ,%e' profession of innkeepers 
and cpSeehouse-keepers. He who; 
call^ man *^!i%eMan P/tf)jf,”had 
rea0n aide. Wc mu s t allow . 

liutA ^ad 


transplanted grow and prosper, — 
.The Italians in Spain A^erify this 
position 5 they have not only pros- 
pered, but tJiey are become so at- 
tached to the country, that after a 
residence of a few years even their 
native language is almost forgotten. 
Wliat a difference is there between 
them and the old German innkeeper 
whom I met with in Carlotta. — 
This old man, who cainc from Nas- 
sau, had been upwards of fifty years 
ill Andalusia. As soon as he saw 
me, he asked if I could speak Ger- 
man, as he had long lieen denied 
an opportunity of conversing in his 
native tongue. He preserved such 
.a fondness for his native country, 
as to assert, that the Principality of 
Nassau was more fertile than the 
AA'hole of Spiin. His son, however, 
assured me, that his father spoke 
very differently after he had drank 
a bottle of good Xeres, It was de- 
lightful to observe the neatness 
wliich reigned iii the house and fa- 
mily of this German. He had pre- 
served the patriarchal customs of 
his own country. At twelve o’clock 
in tjie day one of his daughters, 
a pretty, Spanish girl eight years 
old, came to him, and he extended 
his hand for her to kiss in the atti- 
tude of an Abraham.- A slice of bread 
and an apple fullowe*! this ceremony. 

A journey in Portugal or Spain is 
equal to a military campaign: — 
scarcity of provisions, amhiiscades, 
dangers, inconveniences, bivouacs ; 
in Set, every thing except glory, 
•I .thought that the Portuguese, were 
it only on account of the enmity 
which they bear tp the Spaniards, and' 
for the pleasure of being in opposi- 
tion to their?neighbpurs, Would be^ 
mor$ cleanly^ iporc nice, and mqro 
cpmmodiously, lodged than th®y.^ 
Alast They, are, in all res^t^ti, the ^ 
of wili Ppaiiiauds^ Tp gfvf ^ 
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you a jus Aea of the inns of Portu- You are, perhaps, surprised that I 
ffal, last ni^t, at Moita, the rats hare not yet mentioned a sin/;! le word 
devoured a farg-e guinea-hen which on politics. Bat, what could I tell 
i had ordered to bo brought into niy you? 1 have passed through this 
room; they did not even spare the kingdom without luiving remarked a 
bones. Frenoh wolves are less vora* single index of its regeneration. The 
cious than the rats ot the inns in ancient edifice isstill standing. They 
this country^ have announced, they have even 

If 1 ^lad not read the history of solemnly sworn that they would 
Portugal, I had only to remark the again raise theeonstitutional edilice, 
manner in which the Portuguese but to this day there exists only 
- peasantry offer a salutation„to judge the^^^jarfe of this monument, the 
that they were a people who had Constitution, 
long lived under oppression. When If it be true that Ulysses was the 
they perceive a traveller, even at a founder of Lisbon, we must admire 
distance, they take off their large his good taste as well as his genius, 
hats, and almost drag them along "i’he city is most enehanfingfy situ- 
the ground ; |j<ivater would have ated. It has a harbour which is 
recognised by this art, that thePpr- truly worthy of Europe; from rny 
tuguesc people are more docile and winiow I explore the Tagus and its 
respectful towards the rich and no- left bank. What a pity it is that 
ble than the Spaniards. The mode there should be here, as in Spain, 
of salutation is not an indifferent an antipathy ^igainst trees. I flat- 
feature with the observer : it almost tered myself, that (luring a century 
always indicates the degree of H- the English wouM have oni.uncnted 
berty or slavery of a nation. The the banks of this majestic flood with 
Orientals throw themselves on their trees, shrubberies, gardens, and 
knees, and cross their arms. The country houses; but they have eu- 
Swiss and the English merely ex- joyed themselves in Portugal with 
tend their head, and remain covered, the hand of a master. Egotists even 
Before the revolution, the French in a greater degree than monks, 
peasant bowed to the ground before they have not made a single ameli- 
the Marquis of his village; in the oration during the numbei of years 
present <fay, lie salutes Peers them- they have possessed this colony, 
selves as his equals. ^ The revolution which took place 

In ail the villages which I have in Oporto, the 24th August, lt<20. 
passed, I have found the men robust, was it not similar in its motives and 
and possessing an agreeable phy- execution to that which took place 
sio^omy. The scull of the filpanish in 1640? At that period the country 
and Portuguese is square, and of a groaned under the yoke of the Spa- 
majestic seructure i 1 have no where niards. To save it several fidalgues 
seen ffmn* foreheads, even in the (gentlemen) formed a union «it Lis- 
headstuf the schools of Athens^nd bon ; they deposed the Spanish au- 
Ranhael. It appears to jne that thorities and placed the Duke of 
if Spttrzheim were to observe their Braganza, who had some preten- 
sculje, h^ i^Ould find the organ of sions to it, on the throne ; iinme- 
conquest 'well delineated. They diately after, the Cortes of the klug- 
are formed d lu Coitar, and d la Na- doin were convoked and ordered to 
The physiognomy of the obey the new government. 

Portuguese is expressive; but what In 1820, Portugal groaned under 
most surprised me vir*^$ Us variety, the influence of the English: several 
There exist people who appear landholders and gentTemeti tmited 

e nd in the same mould, as for with OpOrto to deliver their country; 
iple the Chinese the Austrians they deposed the r<»geiiey of Lisbon, 
English. In the Engl i&h re(;ullea their exiled king from Brd- 
OatWoh at Gibraltar, which Iscom- sdl, by way pf England* a^ud reunite# 
posPiiimporethaQlHlOOm the Cortes to lay the foundation of 

trouhlf- todistingtiisk^ a new govetnment. 
two dwfent faces ; whilst in Por- ^ I f then so many praises were he- 
contrary, a ptadnter stowed on tho revolution of 1640, 
dnoO#at a country meding ^ why should they not liketrise be 
> ybestowed thnt^wjtftbh^^lDias |ust 
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Ukcn place? Is it because the 
brave patriots of Oporto have pro- 
claimed the constitutional regime? 
Jlut this regime is not, however, an 
infernal machine, it is not even a 
new invention. From the elevenlli 
century there existed States-gciieral 
in Portugal, either composed of the 
(fortes, the liigher clergy, the nobi- 
lity, or the deputies of several 
villages. 

The Portuguese arc farther ad- 
vanced than the English in repre- 
sentalivc government. There has 
scarcely transpired a ctmtury in 
which the Slates-general have not 
been convoked, and no King has 
even yet abolished them. It is in 
this manner, that the right of im- 
posing taxes has fallen exclusively 
to tfic Forte.^. The Queen, mother 
of the reigning Queen, was the first 
and only Sovereign, wh.o imposed 
faxes l\v her absolute will, and with- 
out any n*striction. Thus, the re- 
establishment of the Fortes, in Por- 
tugal, is no other thjm tlie restora- 
tion of the people of Portugal to 
(heir ancient rights. 

Vou are not, perhaps, acquainted 
with the profession of political faith, 
which the Fortes of ItJlO caused to 
be printcfl in Jaitin, and aecom- 
pauied witli a picture of the King, 
to whom it was dedicated, in order 
that it might circulate throughout 
the world. 'I'he following area few 
quotations : — 

1. 'Phat the power fd* Kings re- 
sides ill the people, and that they 
reeeive it directly from tliem. 

2. 'J'hdt this power is ( onferred to 
Kings temporally; the people being 
always able to resume it, when ne- 
cf?ssary, for tbeir legitimate defence 
and preservation ; and whenever 
the kings render tliemselves odious 
hy their administration. 

3. That kingdoms and people may 
break their oaths and withdraw 
iheir allegiance from Kings who do 
not govern with <‘quity. 

Such were the principal articles 
of faitli, which the Portuguese pro- 
fessed a century before there were 
citlupr philophers, jacobins, liberals, 
or carbonari* &c. 

Either the cabinets of Europe are 
very ignorant, or they tbiiiK the 
liberals so. They accuse them of 
being the authors of perverse prin- 
ciples of polities, whilst all ages and 
Ew'. Mag, Jan, 1823. 


former nations have profes%l a pub- 
lic right, far more devoid of preju- 
dices than our's. 

In the time of the Romans, the 
word “ Republic” made nobody’s 
hair stand on end ; regicide even 
was one of the commandments of the 
Roman Decalogue. Tlie (iolhs were 
jacol)in.s, since in their military as- 
semblies they commanded, judged, 
and deposed their Kings Oharle- 
niagne ivas a jacobin, since he assem- 
bled the legislative corps of the em- 
pire in the Champ do Mai. The Popes 
who dethroned Kings, and bastina- 
doed tlie Emperors ofFermany, were 
jaeohins. The I’ouncil who made 
and dethroned P«»pes, and the Polish 
Diets who would not acknowledge 
the legitimacy of Dynasties, were 
also jacobins. Alexander III. who 
bestowed his benediction on the 
assembly of the Rejmhlics of Lom- 
bardy, and who excoimminieared 
Frederic Barharossa, was a Fiir- 
boiKiro. Julius II. who cried out 
when dying, flors de Vltafie les 
hurharcs ! was a F-arhonaro ; in 
fact, tho (lueljdies of the iifuldle age, 
who would m'ver bear the yoke of 
the Austrians, wen* all Carbonari. 

Spea k i iig o f t be Po r t u guese ( r te s, 
M. Pecebio give.s a very favourable 
and animated account of tin* mem- 
bers, ami of Portuguese eloquence, 
lie thus concludes the accountof bis 
visit to one of the Sittings ; — 

Altbougb the distance from the 
new <-ity to the palace of the (airtes 
h a full league, the last lime I was 
tliere the galleries appropriated to 
the puldic were filled. 'Fhe most 
perfect onler and tranquillity pre- 
vaileil ; hut in the course of the day 
Andrada, the Deputy of Brazil, hav- , 
iiig risen to combat the opinion of 
the favourite orator, Borges Far- 
iieiro, the people in fcttr for their 
tribune began to be agitated. This 
Deputy controlled tliem immedi- 
ately by the following exclamation : 
— Here you should he respectful. 
At the elections you. are kings; in 
this assembly you are subjects. 

Hie following anecdote is an in- 
stance of the self-importance of these 
Fortiiguese Deputies. Before the 
revolution, it was u.sual for the King 
to present his hand to kiss to al 
those who were presented before 
him. This custom was, undoubtedly, 
ridiculous ; but etill less so thait 

a 
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tlmt (‘st.'iblishcd by the Popes, of 
presenting their toe to 1 )p kissed. 
vVhon the King entered for the first 
time among the Cortes, forgetting 
that a Deputy was, like Idinself, a 
Sovereign, his Majesty presented his 
hand to kiss to the first who ap- 
peared. The latter, pieten(lin»“ to 
imagine that the King desired to 
be supported, took him by the Itand, 
and with the King leaning on his 
arm, they ascended the stairs toge- 
ther. 

The extraordinary Cortes were 
installed the 2t5tli of January, 1821, 
to prepare the Constitution upon 
the fundamental basis already ap- 
proved and sworn to, by ti»e King 
and the people. This work may be 
terminated in the month of August 
next, 'i’ho experience furnished hy 
Spain has been a guide to the Por- 
tugu(‘se legislators. This new (’on- 
stitution contains all the errain cor- 
ri^e of which that of Cadiz stood in 
need. The King has preserved his 
title; but bis poAver will not he 
greater than that of a Doge. — So 
much the better for him, because be 
will not be truly infallible, until the 
period when he Avill be no longer 
able to do evil. 

The Congress proceeds slowly 
with refdrm: it appears they have 
adopted the maxim of building be- 
fore they destroy. The only aine- 
lioration, which has hitherto aftVeted 
individual interests, has been the 
law which reduces the feudal rights. 
— The privileges of the Monks and 
of hereditary property are still un-. 
touched, as well as ’the scandalous 
riches of the higlier clergy. The 
command of the troops do not de- 
volve upon the States until the de- 
cease ot the present holders. The 
direction of the police and the gen- 
darmes are likewise untouched. It is 
not only because the Congress flat- 
ter themselves of disarming the ene- 
ndesof liberty hy holding out ; but, 
it is also evident, they Avant to 
gain time and strength before the 
stnig^gle. 

At Madrid i became acquainted 
with Mr. Rowriug, Avhose friend- 
ship enchanted me. Mr. B, is a 
model of French amiability, founded 
upon the English character. lie 
speaks a number of languages, and 
has travelled throughout all Europe ; 
he is an eloquent poet, a lover of 
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liberty, a friend of the Spaniards, 
and the intimate acquaintance of Mr. 
Benthani. He converses Avith ease, 
holds a discussion Avith urbanity, 
and hears with patience my invec- 
tives against human nature, and 
against heaven and earth because 
they do not unite to succour Italy. 
Could I find a more agreeable fellow- 
traveller? He ahvays carries about 
him an alburn^ in Avhieh ho collects 
the remembrances of the most ills- 
tinguished friends of liberty in Eu- 
rope. He sometimes disputes be- 
cause 1 call this album a mnrtyro- 

f)u fait, has not the age of the 
martyrs returned for the liberals of 
Europe ? 

Having spent only a month in 
England, I cannot pretend to un- 
derstand the Englisli character tho- 
roughly, but 1 must confess 1 did 
not tiini John Hull so gross and in- 
tolerant as he had been described to 
me. It is true, he observed with 
ironical curiosity a redin^ote a In 
fran^aise Avhiuli 1 had on ; hut he 
neither pelted me Avith stones nor 
mud. John Bull is embonpoint ; he 
is robust, Avell fed, Avell dressed, and 
Avell lodged ; but I doubt Avhetijcr 
he he happy; he Avorks too much, 
he condemns himself to the perpe- 
tual labour of drinking tea twice a 
day, of spreading butter on his 
bread, anu of being elegantly dres- 
sed. In all this I do not sec but 
John Bull may be a good calculator. 

After six years’ separation, Avith 
Avhat pleasure did I embrace in Don- 
don my dear friend Vyo Foscolo ! 
He is my favourite Italian Avriter, 
In his romance of Jacopo Ovtis he 
has opened to the Italians a neAv 
career of glory, he has taught the 
means of awakening sensibility and 
enthusiasm, Avliich are the tAVo qua- 
lities necessary to a nation wishing 
to acquire intlependence and liberty, 
I also admire Foscolo hecau.se he has 
neA'cr bowed the knee before the idol 
which has flattered all the sovereigns 
of Europe. He lives near the Re- 
gent’s Park; his house is solitary, 
and situate on the banks of an ever- 
troubled canal, similar Lethe. 
You might imagine his house a her- 
mitage, were it not for being the resi- 
dence of tAVo pretty and modest wards, 
Ugp Foscolo lias, however, made 
the same bad calculation as John 
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Bull. To live with ease, ho is 
obligedio labour night and day for 
tlie literafy journals of London. It 
is too great u labour for so small a 
<,han' of glory, lie ought rather to 
live on the top of a steeple like a 
solitary monk, in order to wage 
eternal war against the Austrians, 
who have horribly scimdalized him, 
than to he forced to quit his country 
to save his honour. 

The t^ortiiguese pntriot, General 
Sepulveda, em])loys all his time for 
the good (‘f his country: he might 
live in u glass lioiisc, for none of his 
action.’ ne"d to be concealetl. lie is 
ever surnomded bv bis friends. His 
f^onversation is al^vays interesting 
by the frankness and simplicity of 
Jii.s recitals, lie abhors the autho- 
rity which I'lngland pretended to 
exercise over his country; hut in his 
hatred he never confounds indivi- 
<luals witli the government. W hen 
speaking with liim on the coiiduct 
of the hundred and fifty Liiglish 
orticers, who s(‘rved in the Kirtuguesc 
army )>efore the Revolution, he 
highly praisi'd them without any 
affectation of generosity. At the 
first movement which toidc place at 
Oporto, the Knglish oificers with- 
drew, declaring that they ought not, 
neither wouhl they, mingle with the 
fiilernal affairs of the kingdom. 


The Portuguese, not wishing to he 
outdone in generosity, left them the 
choice of remaining in the army 
with their rank, or of retiring upon 
equivalent pensions. Neither of 
these odicers accepted either; seve- 
ral of them even odVred their ser- 
vices gratuitously to y*ul the liherals, 
and continued upon terms of friend- 
ship and esteem with General Sepul- 
veda, 

The opinion of the (Jeneral re- 
specting Marshal Beresford, appear- 
ed to me equally frank and impar- 
tial. He attrihiiti‘s to him the merit 
of having’ discipline<l the Portuguese 
army. Before the time of Marshal 
Beresford,” said he, “ no profession 
was more .servile than that of arms. 
The court presented commissions 
even to their domestics. Beresford 
saved the olliccrs from this ignomi- 
ny; he has left us an army filled 
with hoJioiir, and equal in discipline 
and hravery to Knglish troops. So 
much so, that no innovation has 
hcen made upon his regulations. 
He was a despot in administration, 
hut just. Beresford had not sulliri- 
ent greatness of mind to save from 
punishment the brave General (tome.^ 
Pricro^ and twelve other officers, 
who conspired against him in IHIJ; 
hut he will ever deserve our esteem 
for his military regulations.” 


ON A MOURNING RING. 

Thk dear Tnemeiito of a friend that’s gone, 

Whose lov’d remembrance time can ne’er destroy; 
How much I prize it never ran he Knoun, 

Tho’ not the emblem of soft smiling joy. 

Oft as I view it will the starting tear 
Unhidden flow', and fancy w'ill retrace. 

•^IMiose hours Avhen thou, lamented shade, w'ert near 
To charm with every mild attractive grace. 

Where art thou now ? 'i'he tmiant of the tomb; 

Twelve circling months consig*n’d to the cold earth ; 
Fled is thy beauty, vanish’d is its bloom ; 

But, oh ! ne’er, ne’er forgotten be thy worth. 

As diffidence thy virtues would conceal, 

Few in its full extent that worth could know; 

I knew it well, and still thy loss 1 feel. 

Still mourn thy death, tho’ with a chasten’d woe. 

Whene’er this little Ring attracts niy sight, 

Full manv a useful lesson it may give ; 

Teach me lil<e thee to shun each vain deliglit, 

Like thee, blest Saint, in innocence to live. 


S. B. R. 
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Ip Architecture were to be consi- 
dered merely as the .science of build- 
ing*, it might safely be asserted that 
its origin must have; been nearly co- 
eval with irfiat of the human race. 
In the present epitome, however, we 
shall confine ourselves to a glance 
or two at its history, as one of the 
branches of the Fine Arts. In this 
view of the snbji*ct, we necessarily 
begin with Grecian Arcbitectiire. 

The only authentic accounts we 
have respecting Grecian Architec- 
ture conniience about COO years be- 
fore Christ; and it appears that in 
the course of about tliree centuries, 
that is, from the age of Solon and 
Pythagoras to the age of Pericles, 
all those inventions and improve- 
ments took place, which rendered 
Grecian Architecture the model of 
beauty and perfection. Anterior to 
the Macedonian conquest, the tem- 
ples of Greece and of its colonies 
seem to have been of one order, the 
Doric, and of one general form; 
and it is probable, from the nature 
of that form, that the earliest Greek 
temples were of wood. The strength 
and simplicity of the Doric order, as 
finely illustrated in one of its most 
admirable examples, the ParHienon 
at Athens, give it a peculiar claim 
to the character of su})limity. Ry 
the invention of the Ionic and Co- 
rinthian orders, the resources of ar- 
chitectural composition were con- 
siderably extended. The former 
‘ was no doubt invented in the coun- 
try the name of which it bears. Vi- 
truvius fancifully supposes that this 
graceful order was founded on the 
imitation of the female form, as he 
also imagines that the proportions 
of the more sturdy Doric were de- 
termined by tliose of inei». Every 
body knows the origin of the Corin- 
thian order. A young maiden of 
Corinth having died, her nurse rol- 
Iccted in a basket the toys of which 
she had been fond when alive, and 
left them near her grave, covering 
the basket .with a tile to preserve 
its contents from the weather. The 
basket happened to be set upon the 


root of an Acanthus, and the plant 
being thus depressed in the middle, 
its leaves and stalk spread outwards, 
and grew up around the sides of the 
basket, till they were^hent down by 
the tile, which lay projecting over 
the toj). (’allimachus, (he sculptor, 
passing by, was struck with the 
pleasing appearance of the whole; 
and udopteef it as the capital of a 
new order, of more delicate propor- 
tions than had been until that time 
used. 

About the period at which Gre- 
cian Architecture was rising to emi- 
nence, the Tuscans, liy whose name 
one of the five orders of An hitec- 
ture is still known, begun to distin- 
guish themselves in Italy, and espe- 
cially in Rome, the walls and the 
Capitol of wliicli were built by them. 
The conquest of (jreecc, and subse- 
quently of Asia, gave the Romans at 
once a taste for the Fine Arts ami 
the means of indulgence. One of 
the earliest and most celebrated Ro- 
man architects was Cossutius, who, 
about two hundred years before the 
l^hristian era, was employed by 
King Antiochus to proceiul wUli the 
'remple of Jupiter Olympus, which 
Fisistratus had begun. The extent, 
the materials, and the deconitious 
of the dwellings of Rome, under 
the Flinperors, were sucli as almost 
to exceed the hounds of credibility. 
Augustus particulurly signalised 
himself in lliis respect ; and it w<i.s 
his boast that he left a city of mar- 
ble, which he had found of brick. 
Hr was emulated by Herod the 
Great, King of Judiea, whose ar- 
chitectural (((‘signs were conceived 
and executed upon a scale which 
surpassed all others of that age, 
ami by w'hoin tin? Temple of Jeru- 
salem was rebuilt; — a magnificent 
and wonderful undertaking, which 
occupied during eight years the 
labour of ten thousand artificers. 
The FJmperor Domitiau was fond of 
Architecture, but his taste was very 
indifterent. Soon after his time flou- 
rished Apollodorus, an architect of 
extraordinary powers. Diidcr his 
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ilircction was constructed the cele- 
brated bridge over the Danube; a 
work surpassing in its kind every 
thing that the Architecture of Greece 
or Home Jiad pmduced. In all the 
noble edifices that were raised by 
Trajan, he was employed or con- 
sulted; and the stately column in 
Home, which is yet standing entire, 
distinguished by the name of Tra- 
jan*s rillar, is a monument to his 
abilities. Apollodorus fell a victim 
to the revenge of the Emperor 
Adrian, by whom he was ordered 
to be put to death in consefjuence 
of a sarcasm, in which the indiscreet 
architect had indulged, on a temple 
built after one of Adrian’s own de- 
signs. Nevertheless, Adrian was a 
great encourager of Architecture. 
yiy him were built the city of Anti- 
iioupolis, in the South of Egypt, and 
that wall of defence in the North of 
England, eighty miles long, the ruins 
of which still hear his name. He 
also completed the Temple of Jupi- 
ter Olympus, in Athens, which had 
been six hundred years in building. 
'J’he period of the Antoni nes pro- 
duced some good works in Archi- 
tecture; of which the column yet 
standing, commonly called Anto- 
niiie’s, is one example. It may here 
he observed, that the introduction 
of arches into buihlings by the 
Romans Iiad operated an essential 
change in the forms and principles 
of Architecture. Wliile this was an 
extraordinary improvement in the 
art of construction, it may, perhaps, 
be doubted, whether by destroying 
the inestimable simplicity of Gre- 
cian Architecture, it did not lead 
to its deterioration as a Fine Art. 
(Jertain it is, that from the period 
of the Antoni DCS the art declined ; 
and the vast palace erected by Dio- 
clesiaii at Spalatro may be consider- 
ed as the final degradation of good 
Architecture in the Western Empire. 

71ie removal of the seat of em- 
pire to (jonstantiuople taking place 
after the Fine Arts had received 
their mortal wound, that city w^as 
never illustrated by any public 
works of a pure and Houle taste. 
The church of St. Sophia, founded 
by Justinian, thotlgh a grand effort 
of construction, is of barbarous Ar- 
chitecture. 

We now descend to the middle 
ages, and change the scene to our 


own country. The Saxon style of 
architecture was in a great measure 
the Roman, rudely and incorrectly 
executed. Its characteristic features 
were thick walls, generally without 
buttresses ; and the arches employed 
in it were nearly all semicircular. 
Then came the Norman architecture, 
practised by that people after their 
conquest of England, but which 
was little more tlian an adoption of 
the style of Architecture of their 
Saxon predecessors ; the only mate- 
rial dillerence being in the superior 
inagni tilde of the Norman structures, 
and the more frequent use in them 
of stone, together with a neater 
mode of building, and the introduc- 
tion of some newly-invented t)rna- 
nienls. The prelat(‘s in tlic early 
Norman reigns were men of con- 
summate skill in Architecture ; espe- 
cially (iundulpli, Rishop of Roches- 
ter, who Nourished at the latter end 
of the eleventh century. Of tlie 
tvventy-tivo English cathedrals, no 
less than liftecn retain considerable 
portions which are undoulitedly of 
Norman workmanship. From the 
year 115.i the style of Architecture 

f practised by the Normans began to 
>p mixed with new forms and deco- 
rations; and at length it was super- 
seded by that much more elegant 
and lofty style of Imilding, vulgarly 
and improperly denominated Go- 
thic. 

Rather before the middle of the 
twelfth century, and not earlier, a 
new' style of ecclesiastical architec- 
ture w as produced, it is believed first 
in this country, called the pointed 
style. When it is recollected that 
the power of the Goths was every 
where crushed in the course of the 
sixth, and their very name extin- 
guished in the beginning of the 
eightli century, it will he evident 
how inapplicable the term “ Gothic” 
is to pointed Architecture. The ori- 
gin of pointed Architecture has been 
the subject of great dispute. By 
the best authorities it is attribute<l 
to the Norman English, and the 
English. After its introduction, it 
umierwent great changes. There 
are three distinct orders in this style. 
The characteristic of the first order 
is the acute arch; and it lasted from 
the middle of the twelfth to the end 
of the thirteenth cent'ury. Of this 
order, Lincoln, Beverley, and 
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Sulifebury churches are examples. 
The chief characteristic of the second 
order is the perfect or equilateral 
arch, the reign of which was from 
the end of the thirteenth until after 
the middle of the lifteeuth century. 
To this order, Yorlc Minster, and 
the naves of Winchester and Canter- 
hury cathedrals belong. The cha- 
racteristic of the third ordtsr is the 
obtuse arch, which grew into fashion 
about the last-meiUioncd period, and 
lasted until the downfall of pointed 
Architecture itself, in the middle of 
the sixteenth century, overloaded 
with ornament and having lost its 
original character of majesty and 
awfulncss. The finest specimens of 
this third order are the lioyal Cha- 
pels of St. (leorge at Windsor, of 
King’s College at Cambridge, and 
of Henry the Seventh at Westmins- 
ter. From about the beginning of 
the reign of Edward VI. until the 
introduction of the pure (Irecian 
style, a truly barbarous taste in Ar- 
chitecture prevailed. 

Brunelleschi, born in 1377* and 
who, having examined and mea- 
sured the ruins of Home with ex- 
treme diligence, discovered the or- 
ders and recognised the rules of the 
art, wbicli he subsequently applied 
in his own works, may be regarded 
as the founder of modern Architec- 
ture. One of Ids greatest perform- 
ances is the cupola of the vast cathe- 
dral of St. Maria d<5i Fiore, at Flo- 
rence. Bramantc, following Bru- 
nelleschi’s example in the sedulous 
study of the remains of antiquity, 
restored to Architecture the taste 
and beauty which had been so long 
absent from her works. Julius 11. 
having formed the project of re- 
building the basilica of St. Peter on 
a plan of unequalled magnificence, 
entrusted the execution to Bramaiite 
in 1513. Unfortunately, however, 
the artist did not possess the prac- 
tice as well as the tneory of his art ; 
and the vast undertaking in question 
was carried on by Haphael, San 
Hallo, and Michael Angelo ; to 
wboin the final design of tlie edifice 
is principally due. Architecture 
continued to flourish in Italy, under 
the great names of Vignola, 8eolio 
Palladio, and Scumozzi ; all of 
whom served their art by their writ- 
ings as well as by their buildings. 
The list of good Italian architects 


closes with Bernini j the most emi- 
nent artist of the seventeenth cen- 
tur3^ His contemporary, and envi- 
ous rival, Boromini, was the cor- 
ruptor of Architectural taste, and 
buried the legitimate forms of art 
under the most absurd and iiieredi- 
blc caprices. 

Pierre Lescot, who nourished in 
the beginning of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, WAS the first Frcncli Architect 
who abandoned what was called <he 
Hothic for the revived antique style. 
To the restoration of the genuine 
priiici})ies of Architecture, Philibert 
de Lornie, who lived in tlie same 
age, mainly contributed. But per- 
haps the greatest architectural ge- 
nius that France ever produced was 
Francois Mansart, born in l.V.hS. 
The (’bateau de Maisons, near St. 
Germain, is one of his c/t^' d'wuv^ 
res, Francois Mansart is, howt‘ver, 
reproached with a want of stability 
in his ideas, which caused liiru 
to make fiequent alterations in the 
execution of his works, and pre- 
vented him from being employed in 
some of the greatest undertakings 
of his age. His nephew, Jules Har- 
douin ^lansart, executed the palace 
of Versailles, St. Uyr, the Place and 
Gliurch of tlie Invalids, and the 
other principal works of the magni’^ 
ficent reign of fjotiis XIV. The 
facade ot the Louvre, one of the 
most beautiful examples of modern 
Architecture, was the production of 
C’lamle Perrault, The only remain- 
ing French Architects deserving no- 
tice are Blondel, wlu) built tlie ce- 
lebrated Porte St. Dtuiis, and Sou- 
flot, the Architect of the Ulmrch of 
St. Genevieve, at Paris. 

England can boast of only two 
illustrious names in this important 
branch of the fine arts. Tlie first 
is that of Inigo Jones, horn in 1.572 ; 
the restorer of ancient Architecture 
in this country; and wlio, as lie 
was the earliest, may also be re- 
garded as the greatest Eiiglisli Ar- 
chitect. The Hospital at Greenwich, 
and the Baiiqucting-honse at White- 
hall, are among the most celebrated 
of his works. The other name is 
that of Sir Christopher Wren, who 
has left many monuments of his 
talent and scientific skill, the most 
striking of which is the noble and 
venerable Cathedral of Nt. Paul’s. 
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EXIlIIllTION OF DHAWINGS AND ENGDAVINGS UY lUUTISH ARTIS'l’S, 
SOHO SQUARE. 


This is the second Exhibition 
which the patriotism and love of 
art of Mr. VV. B. Cooke has induced 
him to open to the public, at his re- 
sidence in Soho-Square. — Although 
we must admit, that the collection 
of Drawings and Engravings is not 
siicli as lo afford a completely ade- 
quate notion of the excellence to 
which Drawing (or ratlicr Water- 
colour Btiinting) and Engraving 
(especially the forinef-) have attained 
in this country; arnl although wc 
must allow that the present Exhibi- 
tion is less rich in lirst-rate speci- 
mens of both arts than that of last 
year, jicvertheless consider it to 
be a highly interesting Exhibition, 
and one which every body ought to 
visit, Avho is so fortunate as to pos- 
sess taste, leisure, and a “ splendid 
shilling.’' 

The (Collection is disposed in throe 
rooms on the lirst floor. The largest, 
whieh is in front, is filled Avith the 
productions of the pencil; the two 
Olliers, Avith those of the etching- 
point, graver, and burnisher. 

We have rarely seen any exhibi- 
tion in the iMetropolis uniting tlie 
works of so many artists, living 
and dead. The number of articles 
in th<i catalogue is 452, — that of 
painters and engravers above ibO. 
it is obvious, that avo must confine 
ourselves to biief notices of com- 
paratively a foAv of these perform- 
ances ; and wc trust that our iloing 
so wdll he ascribed, not to a disposi- 
tion to neglect any one, but to its 
sole motive, — necessity. And first 
for the mighty dead.” 

PAIA'TKtlS A,\J} OnAUailTSHKN. 

SjK Joshua Reynolds. — Only 
two ilrawings ; and those small and 
slight. The one ‘Vi hung 

too high for minute observation ; the 
other, APeamfUGiri,” consisting 
simply of a few hasty lines, in pen 
and ink, on what seems the back of 
a pannel, but so full of taste and 
feeling as to be abundantly indica- 
tive of tlic master. 

Wilson Seven first thoughts 

for pictures ; chiefly in black and 


ojAenie'^ is t|»e most elaborate. 

Barry. — Two large, bold and 
masterly draAvings in pen and ink. 
i he one, “ The ISaptism of our 
viou)\ the other “ a dcsiqn from 
ParatHsc Lost.'' They are noble 
specimens of that eccentric and ex- 
traordinary artist’s powers. 

(liUTiN.. — The Exliibition is af- 
fluent in the works of this father of 
transparent water-colour painting; 
tliere being no fewer than eight ; 
every one a treasure. Were we 
calleil upon to select any of them 
we should, perhaps, give the pre- 
ferenee to the “ Cottage Scene in 
the cicinitp of heatherheadf and 
Chclsen Reach y looking towards 
Battersea." The fulness and flu- 
ency and sappiness of (iirton’s pen- 
cil, and the apparmit case Avith Avnich 
he produced tne most powerful and 
laithfiil elh'ctsof nature by ordinary 
and simple means, lia\T, in our opi- 
nion, never b^ rivalled. 

Paul Sai^Ry. — F ive drawings, 
of AMrioiis descriptions, but all finely 
illustrative of the old style of water- 
colour painting. We AAawe the most 
pleased with “ ff 'indsor Terrace 
although its elevated, and, at the 
same time, perpendicular situation 
m the room is injurious to the per- 
spective, the horizontal line being 
very Ioav. Jlie Vulldt‘ni(th Por- 
trait of Francis Grosvy Esq." is a 
very cliaracteristic representation of 
the humourous antiquary, Avhose 
conviviality and good lellowship 
are so happily described by Burns : 

“ But port, O port ! shine thou a wee, 
Auil then yc’il see him I” 

Cozens. — Four drawings by this 
able artist, who was the inventor of 
what might be called fortuitous 
effects. It Avas his usage to splash 
paper at random with Indian ink, 
and then to avail himsel of the acci- 
dental compositions thereby pro- 
duced, botli of form and of chiaro- 
scuro, and to work them up into 
picturesque beauty. 

- Loutherbourg.— Two gross cari- 
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caturcs, improperly denominated in 
the catalogue “ Character 9." 

Monro. — Alas ! poor Henry JMon- 
ro !' “ 1 knew him, Horatio ; he was 
a fellow of infinite jest, of most ex- 
cellent fancy.** Well do we remem* 
bci'howhiB untimely death “ eclipsed 
the gaity” of the Model Academy, 
at Soinerset-House. As an artist, 
he promised highly ; for he was a 
young man of superior powers, and 
i»Ad laid a broad foundation of ge- 
neral knowledge. 'J'he Studies of 
TwoOldfVomen''i\v(i\\\ his favouritp 
styl6 of drawing a pen and ink 
effect, on grey paper, mellowed by 
black chalk, and heightened with 
white. 

Baxter.— Another young man of 
considerable talent, who ton ml a 
premature grave. Unable to obtain 
employment in London, he w-as 
driven into the provinces, and after 
wandering for some years, fell a 
victim toanxietyand ill health. Inces- 
sant repetition had made him so dex- 
terous 1ft the management of water- 
colours, as applied to the imitation of 
still-life, that in an hour he could com- 
plete a drawing having the appear- 
ance of an elahoratejyiisii, which it 
must have required^%^eral days to 
produce. There are six pieces by 
him in the present Exhibition. Those 
representing “ Fruit" and ^^Flowers" 
are remarkably delicate and beauti- 
ful ; but his two “ Drawings of the 
Portland Fuse" are absolutely fac- 
similes of the original. Nothing 
can be more exquisite in their way. 

JlAfUlArERS. 

Among the w^orks of eminent de- 
ceased engravers, are fine proof im- 
pressions of WooLLETT’s“AVe7wde,*’ 

Siierwin’s '■'•Fortune Teller" Dix- 
on’s '•^Ugolinoy" Hayward’s In- 
fant Academy f Vivare’s “ Land- 

«Capf«,”SCHIAVONETTl’S “ Puckf 

4-c. hut these are all too well* 
known to justify us in dw'elling 
upon them tor a moment. 

We proceed to take a rapid survey 
of some of the productions of living 
artists. 

PAtNTBRS AJVD DRAUGHTSMEN. 

Sir T. Laavrence. — Fetnale 
head-^a Study."* A delightful draw- 
ing, en proJilCy in black chalk, here, 
and there warmed with red, of Ma- 


dame dc Sablonkoff. In common 
with all the accomplished President’s 
works, it exhibits great taste, de- 
licacy, and elegance. The details are 
elaborately gone into ; and the ex- 
ecution is of a character so tender, 
that in less able hands it might 
easily have degenerated into timialty 
and feebleness. 

J. M. W .Turner, has contributed 
largely to this collection ; although 
not so largely as last year. There 
arc nine drawings from his masterly 
pencil ; some of them of a very old 
date. We were most struck with the 
“ Hainbow ; a Fiew on the lihinef 
and “ St. Agatha's Abbey y near Hirh- 
mond in Yorkshire." The former (a 
small drawing) is exquisitely fini.sh- 
cd ; but retains all that breadth and 
that daring juxta-position of cold and 
warm hues tor tvhich Mr. Turner is so 
celebrated ; the latter is of a larger 
si/e, and is certainly one of the most 
admirable specimens of the artist. 
The profound and extraordinary 
knowledge wliich it displays of the 
tones and effects of nature, seen 
under circumstances of peculiar 
beauty, strikes the spectator at first 
sight; and the happy facility, with 
which that knowledge is manifested, 
becomes more and more facinating 
the longer the drawing is contem- 
plated. “ Dover Castle f which from 
its place in the room appears to have 
been considered Mr. Turner's chef 
d'muvrCy is not so great a favourite 
of ours us cither of the druAvings to 
which Ave have already adverted. 
There is something in the effect of 
it, wliich reminds us too immediately 
and strongly of tapestry. It is never- 
theless a gorgeous and splendid as- 
semblage of rich colour, managed 
with consummate skill, and although 
constantly approaching never pass- 
ing that line, beyond which all is 
meretricious glare and gaudiness. 

T. Stothard. — The peculiar tJistc 
and powers of this amiable man and 
excellent artist are most successfully 
displayed in two of tlie four produc- 
tions of his which enrich the collec- 
tion ; we mean those “ From thcDe^ 
cameron of Boccavio** It is in such 
subjects that, liberated from the nc- 
ce.ssity of servile adherence to com- 
mon and everv-day nature, and al- 
lowed to indulge the suggestions of 
a rehned and poetical inaaginatioD> 
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Mr^Stothanl especially distinguishes 
himself. 

L. CtETfNKLL. — 7'he arts suffered 
much by the melancholy occurrence 
which withdrew Mr. Clcnnell from 
the practice of his profession. The 
small drawing of “ &portmi(m in 
a Storm,'* is a gem. The cowering 
of the horseman, to avoid the blast 
and the shower, is most character- 
istically expressed ; and indeed every 
touch in Jhe drawing contributes to 
the production of one simple and 
consistent impression. 

\V. CoLT.TNs . — riewon fheldoer 
Brent,*' A drawing of great vigour 
and freshness. Perhaps some of the 
shadows are a little too black. But 
allowance must be made for its rela- 
tive situation. 

Edwin Landseer. — This young 
artist’s excellence in animal paint- ' 
ing has been siilhciently manifested 
in the pictures, Avhich lie has at va- 
rious times exhibited in the British 
Gallery and at Somerset House. 
Here he has two small works ; the 
one “yi Terrier s Head,** full of life 
and spirit ; the other “ Blood- 
hound from Nature** curiously exe- 
cuted, with a well-reconciled mixture 
of opu<|ue and transparent colour. 

W. IIavell. — We were much de- 
lighted to meet with three drawings 
by our old friend ; one of them, 

‘‘ Keawick Lake, Cumberland,** emi- 
nently beautiful. When will he re- 
turn to England ? It appears to us 
to be a great stain upon the cha- 
racterof this country for good taste, 
that so skilful a delineator of Bri- 
tish scenery should lind it more ad- 
vantageous to devote himself to por- 
trait-painting in Calcutta. 

But we must cease to be partiou^ 
lar, and must be content wltli ob- 
serving generally, that, among many 
other interesting production?i there 
are three or four clear and broad 
drawings by S. Proct; two deep 
and powerful landscapes by the„Rev, 
John Eagles; an admirable little 
lake-view, by J. Swinburne, Esq, ; 
a sketch, replete with taste, repre- 
senting “ A Girl burning a Lotte- 
letter f by R, Dagley ; a strong re- 
semblance of Mrs. Orger, by Jl, 
Jackson ; a car^.ful study for the 
old hca4 introduced in his picture of. 
“ The Cni Fingei',** by I). WiitKlB } 
some elcver sketches and views,J)^Jb^ 
Franci A ; ah exquisite little drawing 
Mag, Jan, 1^23. 


from his picture of “ Crowning 
of Henry F'lll, and FraneU L ai 
Victors at the Tournnmeni of ike 
Cloth of Gold f by J. StrphanoJ^F ; 
four very deceptive pen and ink 
drawings, in imitation of prints^ by 
W, Smith ; a beautiful miniature 
study after one of Sir Joshua’s fe- 
male portraits, by G.R. Ward, &c, 

BXORArEHS, 

Our limits will not uoruiit us to 
iter into any detiiiled account of 
the numerous engravings by living 
artists. In one departmeiu* of this 
valuable art, England may safely 
challenge thp competition of the 
world ; we mean in the engraving 
of small landsscape, wdiicdi has oY 
late years rapidly approximated to 
perfection. Some of the most charm- 
ing and incontrovertible proofs of 
the truth of this assertion are to be 
found in the present Exhibition, iu 
the productions of W. B. Cooke, 
W. Cooke, jun., (L Cooke, J. 
Allen. F. C. Lewis, J. Byrne, R. 
Wallis, &c. Vignette engraving 
has also arrived at great excellence. • 
J. Landseer, C. Rolls, and J. 
Scott have distinguishe.l them- 
selves in that line. The mezzo- 
tinto engravings on steel, by T. 
Lupton and C. Turner, are sin- 
gularly interesting, on account both 
<»f their Intrinsic merit, and of their 
being the earliest specimens of an 
in vention of incalculable importance. 
We were much pleased and flattered 
to the graphic illustrations of 
the European Magazine for the 
last six or seVen months, by J. 
Thomson, (especially the "'^Tnyche**') 
holding a liigh ranU among the best 
efforts of the stipple style of en- 
graving. 

* A word of friendly advice to Mr. 
Cooke befoie we part. Jf, as wa ; 
trust he will, he should open his^ 
rooms again next year at tile same 
season, we strongly recommend to 
him to adopt some means of i*ender- 
ing them more comfortable. One . 
small lire, in the centre apartment, 
is quite fnsuflScient to heat the w'hole 
suite. The front room especially (in 
consequence, probably, of the open 
house-door underneath) is intoler- 
able. Wc passed an hour iu it, on ' 
oUe of the severe mornings of last, 
month;, and, notwithstanding our 
ardour for the Fine Arts, we were 
H 
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frozen into an icicle, which it took fied or exhibited only when the pos- 
^evcral basins of scalding mock- sessor or professor of it is at perfect 
turtle, administered at the nearest ease, and in perfect comfort. As, 
coffee-house, to thaw. 1 1 is true that, on the da»y to which we have alluded, 
in the absence of more material we looked around on our shiver! nif, 
ilame^ one of Turner’s most warlu blue-nosed fellow sufferers, we could 
and fflbwinff works is hung over the scarcely refrain from quoting lite- 
firOr;^dce. But wlio can rally the line.s which Mb. Shee, in 

his admirable “ Remonstrance of 
« ~v— wallow naked in December’s a Painter,” wrote in metaphorical 
«now, despondence ; — 

By thinking on fantastic summer’s 

In toiling sons their stores 

unfold, 

Taste, real or assumed, is a very Kach eye is vacant, and each heart is 
luxarious quality, it can bo grati- cold!” 


intelligence relative to the fine arts, foreign and domestic.* 

FORSiCJf. 

M. Vernet not havings been able nysius; but on the contrary, he 
to procure admittance in the last finds her such as she is represented 
exhibition of the Fine Arts at by (tuido and the modern artists. 
Paris for one of his new pictures, As for the composition employed in 
oh aci^ount of its subject, has this picture, he quotes the observa- 
i^lthdrawn all his works except tions of the Count de Caylus, who 
the Shipwreck of his Grandfather, says, that the caustic was used by 
winch belonged to the establishment the ancients on ji'ooden tablets, and 
of the King’s household, and he that they were not acquainted with 
exhibits them at his own house. slate ; caustic being revived and iii- 

I’Ae Knoaustic Picture of Cleopa- troduced by the Count de Caylus 
tfd . — Tills picture, drawn on slate, since 17,54, and broufflit to perfec- 
rejprcscnts Cleopatra at the time tion by Requeno, and by Fabbrini 
vWhen she is bitten by the asp oh her and Parent!, both of Florence; it 
left breast. M. Luigi Micheli, to is his opinion that this fetching be- 
whom this etching belongs, has had longs to one of the two latter. This 
il examined by the Manjuis Ridolfi, picture, the subject of chemical and 
a learned chemist. M. Ridolh thinks antiquarian researches, is now at 
lie can recognize in it a precious rao- Paris, where the question which has 
nument of art anterior to the decline divided the Italians will no doubt 
of painting. He even supposes it be solved. ’ 

hrooable it belonged to ymomacus The celebrated scries of paintings 
of the school of Apelles, and whom by Hubens, allegorically illustrating 
Plutarch mentions. M. ZannonI, a the reign of Henry of France 
will known antiquary of Florence, and 4iary de Medici, which orlgi- 
6f a contrary opinion, and a.s- nally decorated the gallery of the 
j^igns a . very inodern date to the palace of the Luxeinburgh, is now 
’ivork in question. He remarks, that removed to the Louvre. 

^he features bear no resemblance to Signor Artaria, of Milan, intends 
those of Cleopatra on the ancient to publish a collection of portraits 
Latin and Greek medals : where she of the most celebrated living Italian 
is-; liever represented with a crown of composers, musical professors, and 
rays, hor is the arranginnent of her singers. The portraits vvHl be exe- 
. Mair or dress. sittiilar to this iiuted by the most distinguished ar- 

e tre; and that the wound pro- ^ tists of the Academy of Fine Arts 
d by the asp is no proof. M, at Brera. The collection will be 
iSSahhoni cannot recognize in this, divided into twelve numbers, each 
the Cleopatra of Plutarch and Dio- of which will contain four portraits. 
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The firet number has appeaJred, and success to drawing. This |iinnccss 
deserves finuch credit. has just finished an oil painting^ pf 

The Electress of Hesse still con« St. Elizabeth, which has obtained 
tinues to devote herself with great universal applause. 

OREAT BRITMJ^- 


Mr. Gibson, a young sculptor of 
great promise and an Englishman, 
has been studying two years at 
Home. His first essay was a Psyche 
borne by the Zephyrs^ which is very 
fine : he has executed it in marble 
for Sir <h*orgc Beaumont. The 
expression, the beauty of form, and 
tlic delicate contour of this statue 
unite to make it a chef (Cceuvre. 
Upon the recommendation of Un- 
nova, who highly esteemed the ta- 
lents of tjiis young artist, the Duke 
of J>evonshire commissioned him to 
execute Love disarming Mars* Mr. 
(jibson has just finished a model in 
plaster, of Paris presenting the Apple 
to Stilus. He has also com|)osed 
a model of a Nymph dressing her- 
seif\ which lie is executing in marble 
for Watson Taylor, esq. 

Every lover of the Fine Arts will 
visit the EMhition of Drawings in 
Soho'squarc with great pleasure ; 
it comprises choice specimens of the 
works of many distinguished pain- 
ters of tlie British School. In proof 
of departed excellence, there are 
the works of Wilson, Gainsborough, 
Barry, Uipriani, Sandby, Hamilton, 
Loutlicrhourgh, and Uosway, with 
some noble proofs of the pure style 
of Thomas Girtin ; a name that 
must he for ever dear to the true 
lovers of EnglisJj landscape. There 
are also some fine drawings pf Sir 
Thomas Lawrence, Turner, Smirke, 
Stothard, .Fackson, Ward, Landseer, 
Gandy, Samuel, Alexander,^. For 
detailed remarks on this Exhibition, 
see page t'io, of our present number. 

The Irish artists have formed an 
Academy of Painting upon the 
model of the Jlritish Academy. — 
They have napied a Council, com- 
posed of fourteen members ; flpd ten 
painters will .be .elected A$$^iates 
during the present year. 

A very laudtblc Institution, called 
The Artists' Amtornical Swskty^ has 
been lately instituted in I^ndon. 
Its sittings are held every Tuesday ‘ 
and;Friday evening. during the eei 
son, at No. 213, High Holborn,#^ ^ 
We are happy .to find, that 


infant Society is honoured with the 
patronage of the President and Coun- 
cil of the Royal Acadenjy. 

A Nutioml Museum of Art , — Eng- 
land is the only State in liurope which 
does not possess a national ( 'olleetion 
of Pictures. The King, it is said, has 
expressed a wish, that a National 
Museum should be erected, to wld<'’h 
the public should have free access. 
His Majesty has promised to coTitri- 
bute the private Collection at (’arl- 
ton Palace, besides a selection from 
the Palaces of Kensington, Hampton- 
cdurt, and Windsor, including the 
match, less (yartoons by Raphael. — 
The plan is to he carried into effect 
uniicr the direction of a Couiiiiittee 
of ta.ste, and a power given by Pjir- 
liament, with certain funds, in order 
to make purchases' either abroad or 
at home. — Chambers are to he erected 
to contain the Elgin and Pliygalian 
Marbles, and all the rare Works of 
Art now in the British Museum. 

The following Engravings from 
the works of British Artists either 
are, or will shortly he ready for 
publication ; — 

May Day in the Reign ofEHsabeth^ 
from a picture by C. H. Leslie, which 
our readers will recollect was exhi- 
bited at Somerset-House. 

Lovers' i^uarrels^ from a very 
pleasing picture exhibited by G. 
Newton, in the British Gallery. — 
The subj^eot is from Le Dlpit 
Amoureua of Moliere. 

A View onthe Thames near Batter- 
seuy with cattle and figures in the 
foreground, in the style of Cuyp^^d 
PaulPotter,fro«i a painting by Deane. 

The Murder of Archbishop Sharpe^ 
from a picture by William Allan, 
Edinburgh, exhibited at Somerset- 
House, and sugcrested by the striking 
description of tTiis eveiU in the Tales 
of My Landlord* * 

The Escape of the MousCy painted 
and engraved by Burnet. — This work 
appears to us to rival some of Wilkie^s 
3mall paintings. 

The Letter of Introduction, from 
a picture by Wilkie. 

An Author reading his Play in 
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the Green -lioom of Covent - Garden 
Theatre , — This ptcl^ure was exhibited 
at Sonriersct-House, And must be in 
the tecollection of the jmblic. It 
contains portraits of many of tho 
best performers amoni^ “ his Ma- 
jesty’s Theatrical Servants.” 

J%e Three Marys, from the cele- 
brated Picture by Annibal ('aracd. 

Mr. M. W. Sharpe, who had a Pic- 
ture called “ The Green-Room” con- 
taining*, portraits of several eminent 
living Actors and Actresses, at a late 
exhibition in Soincrset-Housc, is now 
engaged on another work of a simi- 
lar description, but of liigher pre- 
tensions. It is culled Shahspeares 
Jubilee,” and, when finished, will 
consist of full-sized portraits of the 
principal performers at (.ovent-fPar- 
, den and i)rury-Lane Theatres, in the 
costume of such parts in Shakspeare’s 
Plays, as, generally speaking, they 
are supposed to represent wdth most 
success. 

A most beautiful Medal, designed 
by the celebrated Flaxnian, and exe- 
cuted by Wyon, of the Royal Mint, 
has just been completed for the Royal 
Cambrian Institution. 

We are informed, that the Bas- 
relief of the Holy Family, by Michael 
Angelo, recently purchased at Flo- 
rence by Sir George Beaumont, and 
now in England, will he added to 
the fine collection of Marbles in the 
British Museum. 

Mr. George Havter, M. A.S, L. 
has nearly completed the large pic- 
*turc on which he has been employed 
for the last two years, for the ilo- 
no.urable George ’Agar Ellis, which 
will Ije exhibited in the Spring at 
Mr.Cauty^ Great Room, No. 80|, 
Pall Mall. The subject of the pic- 
ture is the interior of the House of 
Lords, during the progress of the 
BRl of Pain.s and Penalties against 
the late Queen. The time selected, 
as most calculated to give general 
interest, is the 23d of August, 1820, 
the sixth day of the trial, when tlie 
Peers examined Majocchi, during 
time her Majesty rerriained in 
ihV House. The spectator is sup- 
posed to be below the bar, looking 
toward^ the throne, wiR) the gat 
lerie* either /lide. The picture 
cohfains upwards of three hundred 
figures £ one hundred and seventy- 
fqnt of which are portraits, and for 
which Olio Jiitndircdi ahd si^.y-five of 

^%ht Peerl;l^tjiu other distinguished 


ersons present have done him the 
onour to sit, that he might be 
enabled to paint the portraits on 
his picture, instead of copying his 
own sketches, or the works of other 
artists, made at earlier periods than 
the epoch reprcbcnted. The tiuu? 
chosen is mid-day, at that hour 
when the light descends cmially 
from the windows, on each side the 
House ; whieh has enabled the ar- 
tist to bestow equal labour on the 
portraits of the Peers on either side. 
This young artist coiiimenced his 
professional career as a painter of 
miniatures, some of whieh will ever 
he remembered, as having formed 
the centre of attraction in the exhi- 
bition room appropriated to that 
brunch of art in Somerset House. 
He has been on the Continent a 
great proportion of the last seven 
years, stuuying the celebrated works 
of the best Italian, Flemish, and 
French masters in oils ; and is there- 
fore, perhaps, particularly well 
adaptcu, by his course of study, to 
the performance of the arduous 
task on which he is now labouring, 
which differs from almost eve^ 
other picture known, by the dim- 
culties proposed from the light com- 
ing in at six opposing windows on 
the countenances of so many per- 
sons, demanding by their high rank, 
taste, and talents the utmost exer- 
tion of his abilities. The scale of 
the picture is four inches to a foot, 
which. makes the fore-ground figures 
one-third of the heiglit of nature. 
The picture is twelve feet long by 
eight feet high. 

. Mr. Ji H. Horinson has just com- 
pleted a beautiful line engraving 
from a portrait of his Grace the 
Duke of Wellington, by Mr. G. 
Hay ter; which, together with his 
fine engraving of her Grace the 
Duchess of Bedford, are private 
platev , 

London. — Mr. Hornor, 
of the A<felphi, has just published a 
prospAittts of F*iew$ of Lothdon and 
the surrounding Country, taken from 
an observatory purposely erected 
over the Cross of St* Paul’s Cathe- 
dral, during the late repairs of that 
building., The work will consist of 
four engravings ; those of the East 
and West views to be forty inches 
by twentvrfive, and those of Uie 
North ana South views thirty inches 
by twenty-five each* 
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MEMOIRS OF DISTINGUISHED FOREIGNERS. 


CARLO GOLDONI, 


(’arlo Goldoni, the dramatist, 
was liorn at Venice in the year 17II7- 
The appellation of Molierc of Italy 
was ;riven to him in his life-time,” 
and has been cohtimied since his 
death He tooh JVIoliere for his 
^nide and, like him, in the creation 
of the theatre of his country was 
nbliired to overcome tlie prevailing 
bud taste, which continually impeded 
his progress. 

IJis youth was spent in prosperity 
and pleasure. His trrandfather* de- 
scended from a nolde family, was 
jiassionately fond of the stag’e, and 
hiul .'I tlieatre in his Cfnintry-housc, 
six leag'ues from Venice ; in whicli 
he used to assemble tlie amateurs 
xvho came thither in crowds from 
every part of the countrv. The 
father of (iohloni liked this very 
well ; and, as h<* wished to perpe- 
tuate in his family a taste for tlie 
same pleasures, he constructed in 
his own house a stapfe for puppets, 
and managcfl them himstdf, for the 
diversion of the youthful Carlo. At 
the death of the 4 »rand father, all 
inemhers of the family were thrown 
into very ^reat embarrassments, 
caused hy his prodigality ; and they 
were all oblig“ed to chang*c their 
style of life. Goldoni's father, not 
heiniT able to endure the lawsuits 
and eontentions in which he was in- 
volved, left the charge of his affairs 
to his wife and went to Rome, 
where he took his degree in medi- 
cine and afterwards practised at 
Perugia, (’arlo, his son, though 
now seriously occupied with his stu- 
dies found leisure to read dramatic 
compositions : and at the early age 
jof eight lie tried to compose a co- 
medy of the romantic kind, which 
Florenttno Cicognini had made fa- 
shionable. This sketch, though very 
rude, drew Che attention of his fa-, 
ther, who gave a new direction to ' 
the studies of his son; and to ren- 
der his holidays nxirc* agreeable 
erected in his ho^se a theatre, on 
which Carlo jipd %ts young conipa«< 
©tons th^emselves mth ac^ 

ittg eomedlesl women aro pro^. 


hihited from appearing on the stage 
in the dominions of the Pope, Carlo, 
then thirteen years old, distinguished 
himself very much in the character of 
a woman in La Sorellina di don Pi~ 
lone^ one of Gigli’s comedies. Having 
iinished a course of study in huma- 
nity and philosophy at liiinini, and 
excited hy his strong inclination for 
the stage, he ran away from school, 
and joined a company of actors who 
were going to Venice. The troop 
arriving at Chioz/a determined to 
to stay there a few days, and Carlo, 
who had learned that' his mother was 
in the town, made that circumstance 
his pretext for undertaking the jour- 
ney. He was believed hy his mother; 
but his father, who had immediately 
pursued liim, was not to he duped by 
such a stratagem. However, Carlo 
W'as reconciled to him on promising ^ 
to pursue the study of medicine ; and 
concord being restored both father 
and son continued to frequent the 
theatre. Through the interest of the 
Marquis Goldoni, his relation, Carlo 
was appointed to a lucrative situa- 
tion in the college of the Pope at 
Pavia, and c,oii.sequently took upon 
him the ecclesiastical habit, and un- 
derwent the tonsure. This college 
was almost entirely composed of dis- 
sipated youn'g men ; and Carlo, fol- • 
lowing their example, instead of ap- 
plying himself to theology gave all 
Ills attention to music, dancing, fenc- 
ing, drawing, and gaming. His va- 
cations were spent amongst his fa- 
mily, and entindy occupied with tlie, 
business of the stage. At his rcturh 
to college, he engaged in more se- 
rious pursuits ; iiml in the follow- 
ing vacation he made, at his mo- 
ther’s request, a sermon for a young 
Abb6 of her acquaintance, w’hich 

f ained him great reputation. As 
e w»al the acknowledged author of 
it, he was received by the college, 
at his return, in the most flattering 
manner; from which a dhort time 
after he was dismissed, and was 
obliged to quit the city, on account 
.of a satyrical poem he had written, 
at the instigation of some persona 
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who were mean enough to betray 
the aullior. Ashatned to appear 
before his family, he thouglit of 
going to Rome, but was prevented 
by want of money. He was assist- 
ed, however, by a monk who after 
having exhorted him to repentance, 
und riven him confession, took 
from him what money he had, for 
the purpose of diaritable donations, 
jand, with the true spirit of Chris- 
tianity, Teconciled him to his reia- 
t^ons. Carlo now foilowod his fa- 
t^r to Udina, where he studied 
law with great application, and 
througlt the interest of his fatWr 
obtained a situation in the criminal 
«o«Tt of ChiozzH, and soon became 
titular coadjutor at Fcltre, where 
fee was remarkable for his attention 
to business. I'his regularity of 
tjonduct did not prevent him from 
enjoying the amusements of the 
•sta^. Some amajteiirs assembled 
srna obtained permission to use the 
neglected theatre of tlie governor ; 
and under the direction of young 
Ooldoni they performed without 
musiq, the Dido and the Siroes of 
'Metastasio ; he also composed him- 
self two pieces. The Good Fath&r^ 
and the Sin^er^ which gained him 
^qual reputation as an author and a 
Y^omedian. His father having been 
Appointed physician of the Embassy 
to Ravenna, Carlo accompanied him 
Khither, and soon after having the 
•misfortune to lose him returned do 
'Padua, where he passed his exami- 
nations and received his licence: 
^thence he went to Venice, where 
Uffer some months attendance on 
' the courts, in 1732, he entered upon 
the profession of the law, and whilst 
waiting for an opportunity of dis- 
tinguishing himself at the bar, he 
composed an almanack in prose and 
Verse, under the title of “ Future 
'Events predicted from past expe- 
rience,” which was very well re- 
ceived by the public : and /he fi- 
, hitched an opera called Amalsonta, 
'but, disgusted with the disdain- 
ful airs and uftertation of the co- 
tnVrdians to whom he read it, 
UhdU^ it WHS well adapted to ithe 
atage, ,he threw it into the fire. A 
suit In which he was successful 
agaiiist the first advocate in Ve- 
nice spread his fame through that 
city: but 'he was soon obliged to 
leave it, in consequence of an in- 
tVjguc with a lady, whom the low 


state of his fortune prevented him 
from marrying. 

He went to Milan, where, in con- 
sequence of recommendations to the 
Venetian President, he was attached 
to the embassy, and found leisure to 
sketch out several works. The mu- 
sical interlude of the Venetian Gon- 
dolier was the first he published. 
The campaign in 1733, at the con- 
clusion of which Austria lost the 
possession of Italy, proved very dis- 
astrous to Goldoni, oy intcrnijiting 
his labours, and obliging liim to 
quit successively, Milan, Grema, 
Fizzighitone, and Parma. During 
his travels he was robbed by some 
deserters of the whole of hJs ]>ro- 
perty. At Verona he found means 
to repair his losses by joining tlie 
Y:omedians of that city, and they 
represented at Venice, in 1734, his 
tragedy of Belimritis^ which was 
received with univi^rsal applause. 
His Hommnda did not obtain tlie 
least success. He then went to Pa- 
dua, and supplied that theatre with 
his productions. He continued .sup- 
porting himself in this manner till 
173(5, when he married the daugh- 
ter of a notary at Genoa, and after- 
wards returned to Venice, where he 
•continued writing for the stage. He 
had not yet obtained the eminence in 
comedy he was destined to arrive 
at, though he constantly kept in 
view the example of Moliero, and 
his adventurous career W'as far from 
•being te rmi nated . 

The Genoese (consul at Venice 
dying in 1739, Goldoni succeeded 
'him at the intercession of his wife’s 
family. This situation being merely 
hono^iry, the state of his finances 
did not permit him to retain it after 
the yi:ar 1741. The rampuign of 
this year throwing the 

^ame lamentable state, wiiich it had 
suffered eight years before, prevent- 
ed Goldoni from undertaking his 
/intended journey to GenoJi. Hp 
utayed some time at Modena, then 
At Kimini, living on the productions 
of his pen, which were as favourably 
•received as ever ; but he was again 
destined to experience a similar re- 
verse of fortune to that of 1733; 
the ship t^ich cbntainedali his mo- 
ney and effects was taken by the 
Austrians off Pesaro. The Austrian 
“ •quarterf-inaster being at about l^n 
’^niles from that town, Goldoni find 
his wife determine^J^n paying him 
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a visit in order to recover their pro- 
perty if possible ; when they had 
proceeded about half way, they 
alighted and went to a little distance 
from their carriage, and upon their 
return, they found the postillion 
had gone off with it; alone and 
without the least hope of being able 
to procure assistance, they notwith- 
stan<ling took the resolution of con- 
tinuing their route, in which Goldo- 
ni wa*» obligcMl to carry his wife 
through two rivers* They arrived, 
however, at the quarter of tlie Aus- 
trian <Jortimaii(Jer, who generously 
restored his property, and advisca 
him not to return to Pesaro, Prince 
Lobkow'itic, Grneral-in-('hicf of the 
imperial army, had lixod his head- 
quarters at Kimini, and there re- 
signed himself to fites and diver- 
sions. Goldoni obtained the direc- 
tion of the stkge in that city, which 
employment was as advantageous to 
his talents as his fortune. He left 
Rimini as soon as the Austrians did, 
and went into Tuscany, 'riierc he 
resided in many towns, and bet-ame 
accjiiainted with a number of emi- 
nent men. At Pisa, overcome by 
llie solicitations of his friends, he 
again followed the profession of the 
bar, in which he distinguished him- 
self exceedingly; but a letter from 
the celebrated comedian, Sacchi, 
recalled him to his favourite occu- 
pations ; however, he worked for 
the stage only in the night, and his 
wife was his only contidantc. The 
piece required by Sacclii was soon 
executed, sent to Venice, and was 
acted with astonishing success. A 
second piece, Harlequin's Child 
lost and found,'" though a mere 
sketch, received no less applause. 
This good fortune, aided by some 
affront he experienced at the Pisan 
bar, determined him to rendnnee the 
legal profession. He departed for 
Mantua in 1747, and tliree months 
after for Venice, where he found his 
family and his old friends. This 
city bad three theatres; he attached 
himself to that of St. Angelo. At 
the conclusion of the theatrical sea- 
son of 1748, Goldoni engaged to 
give sixteen new pieces in the fol- 
lowing year. ‘ He performed this 
engagement, but fqll ill through 
'excessive fatigue, and his malady 
w'as heightened by the seldshness of 
the manager and the critiques and 


calumnies of his enemies: on his 
recovery he followed the company 
to Turin and Genoa ; every where 
reaping the same success. He was 
constantly reproached by the envi- 
ous as interior to Molicre : this he 
was well aware of, and acknowledg- 
ed without hesitation, and in order 
to put a stop to such reports, he 
composed a work of which IMoliere 
was the subject, and whic.h has been 
translated into French by lYbuoier. 
Goldoni now quitted the company of 
St. Angelo, and entered into a more 
prolitai)le engagement with that of 
St. Luke. 

In 1753 he published, by sub- 
scription, the first volume of bis 
Theatre, which his merit and the 
admiration his plays had excited 
throughout Italv’^ rendered a very 
profitable speciifation. This occa- 
sion was seized by his enemies to 
load him with epigrams, satires, 
and tlie raillery of an entii'e aca- 
demy composed of all the wits of 
Venice. Notwithstanding this and 
every other sort of annoyance and 
impediment, Goldoni pursued his 
plan and arrived at the summit of 
his wishes, in spite of prejudice and 
a crow'd of admirer.s ami partisans 
of the old Italian comedy. He suc- 
ceeded in substituting the regular 
comedy in the place of extempo- 
'Taiieous pieces, and prevailed, on 
tile actors to abandon their masks. 
These reformations wen; not made 
without a struggle, which sometimes 
obliged the auSior to have respect 
to the old inetliod; — allowed,’" 
ftaid he, “masks in extern povancous 
pieces, and employed interesting 
and comic characters in humcjurous 
icces. Every one was p^leascd with 
hspart: time and patience recon- 
ciled every thing, and I had the 
satisfEiction to find myself allowed 
to follow my own taste, which be^ 
came, in a few years, the standard 
of Italy.’* 

The reputation of Goldoni ex- 
tended through all Europe. The 
infant Don Philip invited him to 
Parma in 1756, and requiretl him to 
write three comic operas, one of 
which The Good Daughter was set 
■to music lyy Duni and Piccinl. Don 
.^Philip, to show the esteem he had 
for his talents, gave him a pension, 
and Styled him, by letters patent, 
lihe Poet of the Duke of Parma.— 
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Goldoni wished to visit France, and 
his desire was gratified in the follow- 
ing manner. — The applause which 
liis “ Harlequin\^ Chitd Lost and 
Found'' obtained in Paris at the 
Com^die -Jtalienn^^ determined the 
first gentlemen of the bcd-chambef 
to the King, to request Jiis attend- 
ance in France for the purpose of 
restoring the former reputation of 
that theatre. Their honorable pro- 
posals were accepted, and he arrived 
in Paris in IJfil. Goldoni had at 
this time composed one hundred and 
twenty different pieces. His per- 
sonal acquirements, as much as his 
reputation as a poet, obtained for 
him an introduction to the first 
society of the capital. The reader 
to Mddame la Dauphiney (second 
wife of the J>auphin, father of 
Louis XVI.) whom he was ac- 
quainted with, presented him to that 
princess, who placed him in the 
service of the daughters of the King 
in the situation of reader and Italian 
master. Goldoni, in consequence of 
this appointment, renounced comedy, 
and resigned himself to his new 
functions. He had apartments in 
the Chateau of Versailles, and was 
admitted to all the excursions of 
the Court; and, having but very 
short lessons to give to his pupils, 
his dependance was light, and his 
life pleasant. Some years after- 
W'ards, his services were dispensed 
with, hut he preserved his title and 
pension. He 'was now settled in 
Paris, and, being determined to spend 
the remainder of his life* in France, 
resisted the propositions made to him 
from Lisbon, London, and Venice, 
where he was universally regretted. 
His nephew, whom he had.brbught 
with him into France, and whom he 
tenderly loved, obtained a situation, 
tbrougn the l>uc deCholseul, in the 
military school, as Italian, master, 
and was afterwards placed in the 
War Office. Goldoni had, for some 
time, been desirous of increasing 
his reputation, by writing a French 
comedy. The marriage of the 
Daqphin furnished him with a sub* 
^ecl^ and be composed one in three 
actsv'the Bourru Bienfaisant^ which 
was. acted in Paris 'with universkL 
applause, on the 4th of November, 
17/1, and the next day with the 
same succej^s at Fontainebleau; — 
fjAvare Failueui acted at Fontaine* 
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bleau in 1773» had not the same 
success : it was withdrawn, and nei- 
ther acted at Paris nor published. 
His services were required at court 
in 177^1 to give lessons in Italian to 
Mde Clotbllde, the destined wife 
of the Prince of Piedmont; and be 
was afterwards ebarired with the in- 
struction of Mde Elizabeth, sister 
to Louis XVI ; hut he soon obtained 
permission to retire in favour of his 
nephew. 

At length free from all depen - 
dance, he employed himsidf in writ- 
ing his memoirs in French, wbich 
have been translated into English, 
by John Black. This work occu- 
pied Goldini three years, and was 
published in 1/^7 ; the author hav- 
ing then attained the age of eighty 
ears. The political events vvliich 
roke out on thulOth of Aug. 17^2, 
occasioned him the lo*Ss of his pen- 
sion by the suppression of the civil 
list. Deprived of every resourse, 
and reduced to poverty, he Avas 
attacked with a dangerous disorder, 
and died the day after a decree 
passed the convention restoring- his 
salary. Chenier caused a decree 
pass, allowing his widow, aged se- 
venty-six, a pension of 120(1 fraiu s, 
with the payment of what was due 
to her.liiishand. 

In his memoirs he has given ex- 
tracts from, or analyses of all his 
plays, and his Hexiblc and productive 
genius has done this in such a lively 
manner, that we are sure every one 
would lind an infinite source of 
pleJtsure in their perusal. It would 
then be seen, with what art, what 
variety, and wliaf superior genius 
he drew characters, aepicte(r man- 
ners, and caused his readers to 
participate in the dilTorent feelings 
of men of every description. 

We cannot conclude this article 
without again reminding our read- 
ers of the just claims, which the 
illustlfioas reformer of Italian co- 
medy has to tlieir admiration. Gol- 
doni, like Moliere, reformed the 
theatre of his country, and intro- 
duced manners and characters upon 
a stage where nothing previously 
had been represented but farces and 
buffooneries. He created characters, 
he o^erved and depicted with as 
iiiuch ability as force, the manners, 
the passions, the vexations, and fol- 
lies of men in every situation of life. ^ 
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FOREIGN BOOKS, 


Die fVtchtigkeit des jetzigen 
ijrie( fiiscii Tuiktuhen Kampfcs, S^r, 

The imiioiUnce of the present 
struggle between the Greeks and 
the Turks considered, as it affects 
the physical improvement of the in- 
habitants of Europe. By Professor 
Joerg. 1821. 

There are alretdy in Germany 
tlmty pamphlets upon the war in 
Grette, v\huhieally is a gieat thing 
jn a country where the AusUian 
Ofjintfci proves, that the Turks are 
good masters and the Greeks rebels; 
and whtie tliey give the professors, 
who declare in favour of the liberty 
of the Hellenists, the charitable ad- 
viee, either to be silent, oi give 
np their situations. Happily* nei- 
Ihei the tender interest of the Aus^ 
tnrm Ohuiver for the Oriental le- 
g^irne, nor the weak insinuations of 
some petty guierninents, have pre- 
vented public opinion from declaring 
deiideclly foi the deliverance of the 
di scendants of Themistocles and 
Leonidas. 

Some of these German advocates 
of liberty are gone to fight in their 
ranks, others plead the cause of 
the oppiesscd in journals and pam- 
phlets. However serious this event 
may be, it is accompanied by many 
ridiculous incidents. A Doctor, 
named Christtan Muller^ set out in 
1821, full of enthusiasnl for the 
^atred cause of the Hellenists: he 
went to the lot^ian Isles, and joined 
some English for the purpose of 
bringing a stronger force to the 
assistance of the titruggling Greeks : 
they disembarked at a port in Potop- 
penesus; theMaipotes took thefn for 
English spies, strlpt them of tySry 
thing from head to foot, and aent 
Eur^ Mog. 


them away. Dr. Muller returned to 
Italy, and sent a book to Get many, 
in which he proves that the Greeks 
are not yet ripe for liber^. This 
book appeared recently at Leipsick ; 
and the ofiicial Gazettes of the abso 
lute monarchs immediately cut it 
into extracts, to prove that they 
were quite light in slandering the 
Greeks, 

Happily, sucli a cause does not 
d^entl cither upon a book or an 
omcial gazette; and for one w liter 
who opposes through malice, thero 
die twenty who, with the noblest 
sentiments, plead for this unhajipy 
people. 

Professor Joerg has had recourse 
to new arguments, to induce thO 
quiescent Cabinets of his countiy to 
take up arms against the Turks : it 
13 for the sake of economy and the 
public welfare that he addresses the 
princes and their ministers ; he justly 
thipks, perhaps, that their conduct 
may be more easily swayed by pri- 
vate interests and mercenary consi- 
deiatiopSi than by any national cries 
of suffering man. This is one of the 
singular arguments made use of by 
this new defender of the Greeks. — 
The Turks, according to their religL^ 
ous system, do nothing to get rid of ^ 
the plague ; the neighbouring Chris- 
tian powers are obliged to maintain 
at a great expense cordons mnitaires^ 
in spite of which they are alway» 
afraid of the introduction of the 
plague into their States. Now 
wpuld it not be better to expel 
the Turks, that we miglit have no 
plague to fear, nor cordons to main- 
tain i Such is the argument of Pro- 
fessor Joeig, which will have just 
as much enect as auy other and no 
more. If we could be sure, and we 
are full of hope, that the Greeks 
could eventtially work out their 
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, deliverance from Turkish slavery, 
we should deproramthe juter^rofipe 
of foreign powers in their behalf. — 
A conquesit oC this, kind would only 
free them fH>m physical to plunge 
them into moral tyrdiiii)^ They 
would exchange Turkish despotism 
for the more lenient and permanent 
thraldom of politit4il prejudice and 
error. Let t{wm expel iVom their sa- 
cred and heroic coqntry tlie barbarous 
tyrants that dishonor it, and then 
may their leaders look far above 
the p^tty politics of Europe to the 
rN^wWorltl. and imitate the brightest 
^ornaments of history, Washington 
and Boiivar 

Bv^trSge mur Smiistik des Pfeus- 
jmihin Staats, 

•i 

Statistical Account of the Prdls- 
slan Dominlbhs, draiyn up from 
official Poqnm^nts % the Statiati- 
eal OommiUiae of Berlin, dto. pp 

m im. 

In no^conntry are statisticks qu 1<* 
tivated with mote attantion than m 
Oermany, where this science had its 
profeft8orship-iii the lutivendties he- 
ihi:n any other nation badintroduoud 
the word, of Uerman 4i%ii}, into its 
yocahnlaxy. . , 

f The really astnnimng labours of 
a Meussei, a Hoeokt a Hasffek a 
Liehtenstera, a Cromii* np4 others, 
have greatly enriched this branch of 
kutpan knowledge, and deserve tite 
mqre gratitude from thp eecu^tnist, 
as indefatigable iWmans 
jgo cUer soureea frqm whkh they 
oonld derive materials ^6r tfeeir 
wotW tliau thosci^ if w«L» may m» 
shfr oxpiefistom which they « had 
^rOied with their own hands. Few 
Statesir that lime, eared dbout 
khowifighiddtan tliie extent off heir 
niches i faw gorevnments bad made, 
in this respect, exact and ^ntkiiied 
sesearifhes. By degrees the tram- 
lations <xf sosfie aC the Ocarman. aitt- 
thOrs, we hij^e jn^it meationedf aroms- 
fuLtho torphi^goearimientaoC other 
The sta^lc;sl ikisfirbtloh 
4flm|t>any by Hoeclr. 

BoiiajdWCo, as Minister pf the late- 
rto^^.oaOied about tMreakyt years 
pgo t# ho itanslsted, uonfcHbutedj 
perhaps, to pfife rise to statlsticai 
fthscafehesJn. Fcamse; for 
ttely affrr, ^ jPirp^ts were order- 


ed to an account of their re- 
4peetite 4s^ar|ments. These differ- 
ent accounts presented a display of 
immense national wealtli, tnat no 
Individual, left to himself, could 
ever have discovered ; and, in shew- 
ing hpw greatly a government may 
contribute tome progress of science, 
Fj ance gave an example which other 
nations have followed. 

It is only from such official docu- 
ments that an author, who under- 
takes^to give a gcneial desciiption 
of the resources of a country, can 
write with certkinly ; autbentii facts 
aiv requisite for statistical calcula- 
tions ; approximation often leads to 
gross errors. But as things vary 
from year to year, from day to day, . 
and even from hour to hour, these 
continual changes ought to be in- 
cessantly watebed, and collected with 
the closest attention, in order to 
form a general and cotnplete expose 
of the internal state of a country. 
Thia is what the Prussian govern- 
ment for ten years has caused to be 
execatiied through a statistical office, 
Htablished at Berlin, under the di- 
teotion of H<>ffmanv 
* « All the documents that the admi- 
nlstrgtors of provinces awd the dif- 
fermiit subdivisions send to the go- 
v^Uhient are concentrated in this 
Omoe, and are published from time 
to time, the materials acifiimulate, 
properly digested and arranged. 
The work before tie is of this de- 
scription ; it treats, in the ftrat place* 
of thte new iKvisiOn of thte Prussian 
statcb into government districts, or 
regencies and circle, similar to the 
departments and drroiidissenieiits of 
France. It cettaijnly was not easy, 

edbetitutittg for the ancient chaiu- 
berskmore regular administrative 
division, to harnKinizc so many he- 
itorogeneoui parts in the namow 
^oe that forms tl>6 Prussian state, 
frpm the ftonlierS of Bussia to thoso 
of Frai^, and which contains a 
samble of almost all tfie German 
Dadoes, f 

By the war of ISOfr^ Preseia lost 
the ninth part of Mr population ? 
bat by thb Ipdabe of 1$15, she reco- 
yored a greet phrt of her losses, and 
Uggranmbed hOrsclf by the acquisi- 
tion of c4nnttid^ which, situated 
i^n the^RMuf, form* with retjiect 
to stadtcicfts, a striking cenSroet to 
^ hariren counfrioe oeyeftd the 
Vistjilb, . ^ 
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All the Prassian dominioos are 
now divided Into ten provinces, 
snhdivideil into twenty-seven dis- 
tricts of regency, ami into three 
hundred and thirty-eight circles. 
The stirface, not including the lakes, 
is about 4,918 German miles, ^ or 
geographical square mrles ; equiva- 
lent to 13,744 square leagues of ^5 
to a degree. The populdtion, in- 
cluding the military, amounts to 
10,976,252, the rmtiihor of houses* 
1.570,805 There aie 1,027 towns 
which ate divided into four classes. 
Those of the first rank arh ten in 
number, Berlin, Breslau, Dantzlfck, 
Cologne, Konigsherg, Magdebourgi 
Stettin, Aix-la-Ohappelle, Elber^ 
field, and Barmen. The towns of 
tite second rank iire 13? in number, 
of which the parts bordering on the 
Kbine contain ’twenty-seven, whilst 
the three large provinces to tlie Ka&lr, 
namely, Eastcin Prussia, Western 
Prussia, and the province of Posen 
only contain sixteen. The towns 
of the third class, 401 in number, 
are only placed in this lank when 
the population exceed 9 the number 
of 1,500. Amongst the 483 towrts 
of the fourth rank there are 244 
which have not less than l,5(W>tnha- 
bitants, and the other 2311 have 
even Jess than a thousand. In the 
whole Prussian state, according to 
the census of 1819, theie are 1,332, 
276 horses; 4,275,705 horned beasts; 
and 9,066,720 sheep. As to the pro- 
ductions arising from land, industry, 
commerce, and other resources whiim 
constitute the riches of the nation, 
they will be exhibited in subseqaemt 
details, ordered to be publUUed by 
the Prussian government. , 

The volume we now anhotme is 
only a part pf the Valuable iVork 
prcparlnjT for publication. The in- 
defatigabU; re^e^rehes, the aeedratiy, 
the precbddn, nfiid the extretbO cafe 
which distinguish" Ais fitSt volntnQ,^ 
rcfiect equal honour bn the Prk’stian 
government, and Ifhe individahTlt tt> 
whofii^ this itoportant task 
Intrusted* ' ' * 

yM*— I— ^ 

ou Vm qU(Hr§ eeat 
guatte-vingt douze^ ^ * 

. JuliSK Seveira.( or the Tear Potir 
Jlundml "qnd Nin^ety-two, By^ 4 . 
Cv j^timonde ^.de ^isimyridi, of 
rHistotro des Franpais,’* •* Lius- 


toire des Hepubllques Italleiines dn 
moyeii age,^ ••i.ltterature du midl db 
1‘Ettropc,** &c. 3 vol. )2mo. 15s. 

There exist it great many hUto- 
tories which m reality only are 
tales and romances, and he,^ who 
would strip Ileiodotus and Livy of 
ail that is mixed with fable* would 
preserve but few historical tiuths. 

Good romances; those which de* 
serve their celebrity contain, per- 
haps, more truth than many kis- 
tones lemarkable for tlieir antu 
quity, and which we dare notques^ 
tion for they are sacred. 

These romances, written by ski L 
ful autl^ons, develop iu the charat - 
tors of fictitious personages real 
passions, which live and reign with 
the same power, but under ailferent 
forms, in all ages and in all coun- 
tries. • 

We mafntain, then, and we think 
without a panvdox, that philosophy 
searching for truths will find more 
in Fielding, Sinollet, Fontaine, Lc 
Sage, and Cervantes, than in all 
the histories of the Ea^t. It isi, 
however, stilt more rare to find 
history and romance proecedin^ 
from tlie same author, and some- 
tims blended in the samowoik. 

The severe reason, that proudly 
holds the pen of history, generally 
disdains Uie brilliant pencil of ro^ 
ma.ntte imagination. It was not, 
therefore 9 without an unfavourable 
prejudice that we read a new llo- 
mance cntitulcd “ Julia Severa,’' 
composed by a justly celebrated 
French Historian ; but this pieju- 
dice has been removed by a perusal 
of this interesting work. 

In the short s&ce ol three little 
volumes, the aUtnor has described 
so uiahy interesting actions, has 
painted 9 uch a true picture of tl«o 
manners of the times, and traced 
with so original and firm hand 
such varied characters, that jhis in- 
teresting drama is a complete pic- 
ture of manners of die fifth century. 
♦ The reader wdi ‘ce«#Aiuly leaiu 
.fxofu this nomnee, better than from 
brkitiiry itseff* ttiip^manbers bf the 
Germans, the GauU* the ancient Hd- 
and the savage court of Cloviii; 

ammtion and ^icy of the cler- 
jgynftbat perlodVtfie Vanhy, baiae- 
.imim, and luxnry of the p^- 

^Uiaj[ia» conquered by batbafihns ; 
th« mlsfeptiineis of Inc base, hut 
betrayed and oppressed ClaUltj aifdT 




the ruins of th€rancfeiit fanaticism of 
the Druids, still throwinjr a ray of 
light from the dark forests of Hel- 
vetia. 

“ TTie Komance I now present to 
tiie public/^ says M. de Sismondi, 
‘^is designed to describe the state of 
the Oauls at the time of the in?a- 
sion of Clovis; it is the fruit of 
iny researches and labours in pro- 
viding the materials for the first 
Toluiues of The History of the 
French, The historian is ouliged 
to live, as it were, in the age he 
intends to describe; which is not 
required of the writer of romance. 
If I had.liad no other intention than 
to describe the year 49^, 1 should 
tiot certainly have read ‘ Gregory of 
Tours* three times over, orgrown 
pale over all the chronicles, all the 
codes of laws, and all the lives of 
the saints of tha’t period. An his- 
torian only has occasion to acquire 
that knowledge of 'ancient times, 
which enables an author to write 
a Romance founded on the events 
of a distant age. The manners and 
the opinions, which I have drawn, 
will be aknowledged by a good an- 
tiquary to belong to that age.’* 

Our narrow limits, will not permit 
as to give the varied and numerous 
j[uotat!Ons, necessary to convey a 
just idea of the many original and 
diversified descriptions which the 
author abounds in; such as that of 
the patrimony of a senator resident 
in Gaul, at the end of the fifth cen- 
tury; a camp of veterans; one of 
those dungeons called ergastnla, in 
which the rich patricians shut up 
their numerous slaves, Wisigoths, 

; Vandals* Francs, OenUans, a^pd 
Burgundians; and all the rich 
scenes in which is shewn tlie pride of 
the higher classes, indulging in vo- 
luptuousness and luxury, in dreams 
of past grandeur, and giving them- 
selves up, in the midst of ruins, and 
. upon the edge of a fearful precipice, 
to all the fatal illusions of power and 
Xfcminacy. A few examples would 
be sufficient to pVovO (hapt the nu- 
;jkhor is not inferior to the most ce- 
' labifated writers Of rot^^hpe in the 
.'art of depicting character. 

; Xfter having introduced Felix 
il^o^litias, a Roman worthy, a re* 

; lation, and companion in arms 
of tho famous ^emperor MdOrlan; 
the author /olloprs him in a j[ourhey 
audartaken td fire the Armoricatis, 


to preserve them by a prudent ne- 

f ociation from tlie vengeance of the 
rancs, and from inevitable destruc- 
tion, He arrives at the house of 
Numerianus, Count of Orleans; 
one of those men whose foolish va- 
nity raised them to heaven, and 
who think there can be no Change 
in the world while they possess many 
flatterers and slaves; a whole cen- 
tury might glide away without be- 
ing perceivpil by such men. Char- 
tres had just been pillaged by the 
Francs^j^id the Count of Orleans 
was stiif ignorant of it ! 

This folly and weakness, when 
such great dangers iverc impend- 
ing, sadly recalled to the memory of 
Florentins the late catastrophe that 
befell the inhabitants of Treves, the 
capital of Gaul, who had been lately 
surprised by the Francs while they 
ivere enjoying the games at the 
circus. Hut he vainly endeavoured 
to call the attention of the Count 
to this disagreeable intelligence. 

Our readers would follow us with 
pleasure to the cave of the cruel 
Lamia, priestess of Pan, and ivitness 
the nocturnal celebration of the 
ancient rites of that god in tiu^ 
midst of a desert. Their curiosity 
would not be less rewarded by 
.transporting themselves with us to" 
the episcopal palace of Vo)usianus, 
bishop of Tours ; or in yeading spe- 
cimens of the magnificence, the ambi- 
tion, ^he daring and the artful policy 
of the churchmen, who accepted the 
protection of the pagan Clovis; ra- 
ther than be governed by the Arian 
princes; the intrigues of the monks, 

. t^ir false miracles, the ridiculous 
scenps in whicli th^se subaltern ec- 
clesiastics bore a chief part ; the 
• mixture of their pedantic learning 
with the most puerile superstition 
and the basest flattery, wnich was 
but a mask to conceal their vile and 
^ perfidious conduct. 

We wish we had space fqr a 
short description of the court of 
..the young and savage eoknjueror of 
Gaul. There we should see a lively 
contrast betw^n thd rusticity and in- 
dependency of the victorious Francs, 
and the low pride of the subjugated 
, Roipans ; atta also the able conduct 
'of Clovis duiijlayed, in the treatment 
'of his, pwtt followers, to Ms *nbw 
.suMecis. ' 

quotations, though short, 

would • be sufficient to show 1?he 
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talent of the author, as a describer 
of ynahners and characters. But 
if this had been the only intent of 
this novel, it would merely have 
satisfied curiosity without exciting 
any interest. 

J5very work must have an action, 
an object, and a catastrophe. The 
love of Florentius for Julia Severn 
is the subject of the romance. Both 
of them possess brilliant and noble 
qualities ; but the father of Severn 
still adheres to the Pagan religion, 
and the bishop of Tours, Who is ac- 
quainted witn this circumstance, 
endeavours to foment discord be- 
tween the senator Severa and Clo- 
vis, and to prevent the marriage of 
Julia with Florentius, who ap- 
pears to the Bishop already too 

{ loiverful, from the great influence 
le had acquired over the Gauls. 


The happiness of the lovtffs is also 
^ retarded by the in- 
trigues of the monks, the schemes 
of the Archbishop, and by Julia 
being carried off and shut up in a 
convent. Not until after many 
vain efforts and painful researches, 
does Florentius find and release 
Julia. Every devise of hatred and 
superstition is employed to excite 
the Romans, and even the Barba- 
rians against Florentius. 

Like a new Asmodeiis, the author 
has penetrated the secret dormito- 
ries and mysterious prisons of the 
monasteries; which gives rise to 
a great variety of descriptions and 
portraits ; in which we are pleased 
and surprised to find the lively ge- 
nius of a romance writer unitcifto 
the sound judgment of an historian. 
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Don Carlos ; or, Persecution. — 
A Tragedy, in Five Acts. By Lord 
John Russell, pp. 119. London. 
8vo. 

We believe, that the reputation 
of literary works more frequently 
depends upon the standard by which 
they arc criticised, than upon their 
intrinsic qualities. Many a work 
of little merit enjoys at least a tern 
porary fame, whilst others, of con- 
siderable desert, are doomed to an 
• abortive struggle for eminence, and 
simply from fte degree of expecta- 
tion or of indifference with which 
they are originally received^ W the 
critic, or by the public at large. 
The hereditary fame of the Russell 
family, and the personal celebrity 
of the noble author of the work we 
are about to criticise, will naturally 
challenge a high standard as a test 
of its merits ; out we are bound to 
confess our anticipation, that, af^r 
^the severest ordeai, Don Carlos will 
be pronounced by the public, worthy 
even of the pen of its distingi^hed 
author. We^hed in the balance, it 
will not be lound wanting, blit it 
will add a wreath to the brow; which 
literature and eloquence have already 
crowned With laurel. — At those 
critical Junctures, which so6ften.de-. 
termine the conditipti of tot 


after generations, it has been the 
enviable lot of many titled families 
to produce individuals, who, soaring 
above the spirit of the age, have 
stamped their genius on the charac- 
ter of their conntrmen, have awakened 
in them exalted sentiments, or lead 
them to deeds of permanent utility 
or of the brightest heroism. From 
the great example of this cha- 
racter in the martyred Russell, it 
has been the peculiar privilege of 
; this distinguished fatnily always to 
take the le^id of society, to exhibit 
to their country a spirit of freedom 
beyond the tenour of the times, to 
patronise its arts and to advance 
its literature, and to wean it from 
all that is degenerate, by an example 
of all that is disinterested and noble. 
The highest species of literary Com- 
position, emanating from such a 
source, will naturally excite expec- 
' tations which few works would be 
found to gratify. In addition to 
this,, we must observe, that Tra- 
gedy, always the moat difficult spe- 
cies of composition, except the 
£pop^, is now rendered more dif- 
"ficult 'than the Epic by the pre^ 
occupation ^of the best subjects, and, 
•particularly, by,, the pre-occupaticfti 
of those mcldehts of a nature to 
. produce tjie hij^hest degree of dra- 
inatlo excitement, or calculated to 
exhibit situatiofia of stage rifcct— 
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** Tovi dftt* saiys La Bruyere, 
** et Von vidkt depmsplus de 

Sept milh ani tpVU ^ a 4e3 hwmnes.** 
To these circnmataimes, so apfia]!* 
to the aspirants of dramatic 
fVanaie, wo may he allowed to ad4 
the unreasonable practice prevalent 
umon^st our critics, who review the 
higher eiForts of the drama* The 
inmiitahle plays of Sbakspoare are 
to be eonvertea into the bed of Pro- 
crustes, to the dimensiona of wMch 
UVery modem rotary of Thalia is to 
be tortured. But, not content with 
aubjeuting* the modem dramatist to 
So discouraging; a standard of com*- 
pansott «« the general productions 
of our unrivalled bard^ they select 
from this great poet only his pro* 
minetiC exceHencies, and establish 
these us the seat bf succ^ing merit 
One critic complains, that the mo- 
dern tragedy has not the rich dis- 
cursive dialogue of Shakspearc; — 
another, that it is destitute Of the 
felicitous creation of character, or 
of the accurate deBiteation of nu* 
Sure; a third laments tljve paucity 
of intident« or bewails the want of 
bit rich and powerful vein of poetry ; 
whilst all imite in the exclamation, 
that we have lost the dramatic 
parlance of the Bliaabethian 
mod.*' It is to these absnr^ties 
tlmt we may trace the fact, that, 
from the age of Shalcspeare, we hare 
not produced one sin^ tragedian 
of any tluog lilce acknowledged mep 
Ht«*-«Gar gtebtost poets have tried 
tba drama, aad bswe failed^'^'tbonv^ 
and even Drydon« as dramatj^ 
{loaU^ararfoTgottftnt LeeamlBoisd 
tt«e r«aid<bnt 

aod Skmijhevn Hte bi^t ba a sv^gm 
pliay**4MwUlsaCab>, Irene, and Led- 
tttdsM are 'never anted, and seldom 
read. In Fflnee^ en the contrary, 
auoeessfsbl otandord tragedies are 
immerottSk^^HawevereatuptUrod the 
French may he With CkfrueiUot Ra-^ 
dne^ Crebflktn, or Voltaure, tliey 
-are net hifatua^* to dm degree of 
^oscclnding a}j| other pretensions**^ 
^hese ommtidste hava imtucally 
|Mwiited Ihemelf es< to coif* 

-iiiprii^iite suMebt^ 

,iMia iiU^uwitteriuM into paliladon of 

.or iito depnecatipua of ee^ 

Aoie^ wiifedbpflet In ddetrosiged]^ 
cf ptheilot 
we tare ^ 


be supposed to address ooireedves ; 
but to those, who expect iO Bou 
Carlos nothing inore than the exalted 
production of an c;xalted mind* ^et 
address ourselves with confidepoo 
and congratulation. 

The >story of the play is a^imirably 
adapted to the display bodi ^f hu- 
mane and of heroic sentiments, and 
these the noble author pours forth 
with an earnestness worthy of his 
name. 

. Bon Cfkriios, the grandson of 
Charles the Fifth, and the son of 
Philip, the leigliing monarch of 
Spain, bating had an early attar h-t 
meat to her who bad subfeq^Ueotly 
roamed bis father^ Vombats hw fatal 
passion with himncss. The Inqui- 
sitordllene^al (V aldez) witli his agent 
(Luecro) incensed at the enlight- 
ened enmity wlii^h Don Carlos bears 
to religious persecution, effects bis 
luin by exciting the jealousy, and 
appealing to the superstition of the 
King. On this outline the poet has 
wrought a dranxa of yeiy consider- 
able intciest. Valdez aids his de- 
sign by means of Cordoba, a false 
firiend ctf Don Cargos,, iod by means 
of Bon Cordoba’s wife, Donna Leor 
Bora, who is stimulated against the 
princehyhcrslighted passion. But 
there is no under plot ; the unity of 
action, of place, and almost cl time 
preserved, and without, as in the 
French dramas, shackling or incon- 
yeiiienciag the piece. 

^ Ifhe, first act aevelopes the charar- 
,tar and designs of Valdezr the ex- 
cited jealousy of the King, and the 
Queen*$ virtuous c^fidence m the* 
honour M Don Cmos. ThOrc are 
of h^ajtfy lu this act ,* but, 
it u not sufficiently 
atii^l^cd* plot is developed in 
long aet ^ceches, pi^r the manner 
of 9ie French dttoaj hut inaking 
plo^ feclose by the Iprt^ 

m|eraj la an exoelteiit art, whir h 
leismsiocuriar to Shakspeare, Tlie 
arena m^wtien Valdlez afiu the King 


-anj Um w twre «imp forgets m 
kingly frigidity, laftd moyed by his 
afliaotwa } ^xcWms — “ Oh I think 
in this, and doubt — ^but say, the 
' — r-^bat sakl you of thd* 
*f and his following speech, 


lyeen dt]i«llo 
piorgets J>j» 
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*|lie «ecoil4 fttit, in point of eoib 
9 trttction, U of tho nature of the 
hrflit Thfe scenes and speeches are 
lonif and staid; hut it contains 
proofs of the poetic spirit. The 
first scenes of twenty paffes, deve- 
iopes the fine chdracter of Don Car* 
Jos^ and gives us the ^stratagem by 
ivhich the infatuated King at once 
convinres himself of liis son’s at- 
taclimeut, and of lus damning sin 
of heresy. The ronclusion of this 
Jong Scene appeal s to ns conceived 
from lltaon of Athens^ Tlie next 
i?ecne, representing thefjueen plead- 
ing to the King for Don Carlos, 
though not a plagiarism, is too 
analogous to Desdemona’s pleading 
for Cassio. Don Carlos, in the rav* 
ings of his unhallowed passions, ex- 
claims ~ “ I combat conquer — 
tremhle-T- suifer-^sink*” 

Oh! had the Idol of my heart been 
scornful, 

Rejected all my prayers, spum’d at 
Illy love, 

And met my adoration with contempt, 
1 could liavo borne it ; then, indeed, 
mcthinks, 

The simple lecollectlon of her form, 
The famtest image of a smile gone by, 
Tlie feelings of a moment fted away, 
And fled for ever, were to w® a feast, 

3 hat India could not buy-«my life— » 
ray all^ 

But vtewing her perfections with my 
eyes. 

To be obliged to chase her firom my 
Ibought— - 

To view tnyaelf with loathing— -the 
rank soii 

In which a polSdtl gfowd***«o— I’ll no 
more— 

The very sps«IMIil|; it is honrlbte. 

The Kirtgf spedfejnff of t}ie> disson 
nance betwetifl regal ppmp and bap* 
plness, uses the follawiog new and 
uppl^oprlate simi^ 

vsdtt poinp 

elves bat n.holldw and laiUpf 
grieft « 

’Tis fiir onr antd^bi^ honour, not foe 
our ’a, 

Thd ghrtand and the gold that deck 
tbqbcdl , 

Ponota tfia aacri^cing iiedidpa^ piridei.- 
And not the vietira's fgitunoti 

The description of the ^ 

Khftb,'* given by Don Carlof, and 
the Whole scene descriptive njf tbw 
horrors of the inquisitfon, are verir 
piowerful, ahd tba codtrasf between 
the generousi hhtnatiity qf the ftnnee 


and tlra dreadfnl Suporftittoii' of the 
King, is vciy fine^ afAWm Dan 
Carlos, speaking of the bcMrtting of 
the heretic, says, 

raralla, he 

That stood so tall before me in the 
strength 

Of a high soul, was now a cinder, tost 
And scattered by the aif ! 

What an infinity of reflections, re* 
llgions and metaphysical, are sug- 

f ested by those three lines, hut hoi? 

eautifuUy touching is the circum* 
tUnte of the victim’s entreating the 
Prince’s protection “ for lus poor 
slstei ’s offspring !” A powerful les- 
ion might t>e taken from this scene 
by those bad, or at least mistaken 
men, who would now revive a spirit 
of religious persecution amongst usJ! 

The thira act is more full of in- 
terest, and tbo examination of Don 
Carlos by the Inquisition is finely 
concciveu, and as finely exeenteo. 
It is what poetry seldom is — it is 
pathetic, ratioci native, nud grand. 
There are numerous passages of 
great power, but they are finer in 
connection with the wlmlc scene, 
and ^ve regret that pur limits do not 
allow m to make either numerous 
or lengthened (piotadons. The ap- 
pearance of the latlier, as an evidence 
against the son, is skilfully divested 
by the poet of extravagance or of 
beinruanuturaL Superstition knows 
mt ties of bloods Tfds scene, dis- 
playing the horrors of ^tyranny and 
perseeution, and thd sophistry with 
which tve gloss oppressiofi, must 
suggest to tira reader tnan^ reflec* 
lions on the passing scene of life.^ 
Pinellyi the entrance of and plead* 
lag of the tutor of Don Carlos in- 
duces the King to postpone the trial 
to the succeeding aay« 

In thefiourth act, Valdex, dUtruit- 
fttl of the Kill’s fortitude to mt- 
tiess the sdcril^'e of kb son, plots 
the perpetual imprisonment, t>f Don 
Cams b]r ^ handa of Don Luis 
Cordoba. The speeohbs to Itiicero 
in.wblcbValdez pourtrays his own 
fiel<p and ambinUtts nature, and 
traces hb losoof hwmatr sympathbs 
to the criiqinal nature of tlie nionas- 
institutuni, hre repute with the 
they hiU of ve* 
^ment jdas^rintton* add are eoualled 
only by the suoseqnent spee<^s, 1% 
which Don Carlos indignantly rp*« 
frtsex to puj^c his safety by 
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tHstraylng friends* This act ends 
with the ehca{ie of Don Carlos out 
of the prison of the^nquUitlon by 
the activity of his friends, and after 
his refusini^ to effect his liberation 
by generous efforts on the part of 
the Queen^ which might compromise 
her safety character. 

The fifth act is replete with ex- 
planations. Don Carlos is betrayed 
in hia flight bv Don Luis Cordoba, 
and a conflict between them ends in 
the death of Cordoba, and in Don 
Carlos being mortally wounded. An 
in^rcsting si-ene takes place between 
the distracted father and the dying * 
son. The father is convinced by 
the last confessions of Don Carlos, 
that^ both his child and wife are in- 
nocent, and, consigning Valdez to 
perpetual imprisonment, the play is 
closed. The last speech of Valdez 
is perfectly demoniac* It is obvious 
that the real climax of the play is 
in tlie third act. The interest of th6 
piece is there at the highest pitch, 
and every thing after seems rather 
supplementary ttian an integral part 
of the drama. There are very many 
faulty lines throughput the piece, 
whicn, however, appear to us to be 
the effect of haste or negligence ra- 
ther than of a want of ear or want 
of judgment. The author seems 
fond ot the Latin principles of ac- 
centuation— thus Lucero, Granhda 
have the accent on the penultimate, 
whilst Cordoba, pn the contrary, 
must have the antepenultimate ac- 
cent from the double consonant in^ 
the ) first syllable. Valladolid also' 
must be metamorphosed by the pri- 
mary accent on the antepenultimate, 
3ttt there are frequent gingles of 
proximate words beginning and end* 
mg with the same syllable, iVhilst 
there are sometintes pleonasms 
amounting almost to bad grammar. 
However, these observ'ations are by- 
percritical, and must be lost in the 
predominant merits of so fine at 
drama — a drama which, in the exe- 
cution of our literary duty, tve hare 
read with infinite pleasure, and from 
a future perusal of which, we antU 
eSpate renewed satisfactioidf^ % 

Skqicih of a Simple, Original, and^ 
Practical PlaUk for Suppressing Men<^ 
dicity, kc, $te» London, 1 B 23 . dvo, ' 

pp. 28 . ' 

Defore informing our readers of 


this author’s Simple Plan* we may 
be allowed to state our tliorough 
accorddutc with Mr. Malthus's great 
principle, that there is no possible 
means of diminishing pauperism, 
and, consequently, mendicity, but 
by preventing population exceeding 
or pressing ttro closely upon supply ; 
anu this is to be eliected only by 
the diffusion of moral instruction 
among the poor, and by creating in 
them a species of huinole luxury— 
a love of certain factitious comforts, 
without the attainment and proba- 
ble security of which, they will net 
be induced to marry. This is the 
only method of preventing pauper- 
ism, whilst the only possible means 
of relieving it must bo found in the 
transportation of superfluous num- 
bers to spots of the earth now unin- 
habited or thinly peopled. What- 
ever schemes politicians may devise, 
they must prove impracticable, un- 
less they are founded on those two 
great principles, and those princi- 
eiples being established, there can 
be no diflicttlty in carrying them 
into operation, but what arises from 
prejuaices, and that inherent at- 
tachment to tlie opinions and prac- 
tices of our foretathers, which is 
almost always carried too far 5 and 
which consequently letards improve- 
ment and IS the great baiws of 
human happiness. The authfir of 
the work before us is a person of 
judgment and humanity ; his ge- 
neral principles on the objects of 
government and society are sound 
and enlightened, and they are stated 
with clearness and propriety. Upon 
the immediate subjeot of tbe work, 
he asserts, that the aggregate evil 
of otilf present parochial system 
greatly preponderates over the good. 
This is a fact, we believe, that none 
will eontradict* Ifr has become al- 
most a truism. But the sole diffi- 
culty is, how to get rid of the evil, 
and what to substitute for parochial 
relief to the houseless and unfed.— 
We hold the* author’s plan to be 
more benevolent than practicable. 
A voluntary society is to be formed 
-—funds are to be subscribed— cot- 
tages with gardens are to be built- 
poor lands are to be brought Into 
cultivation — tbe paupers are to effect 
all this;., they are to be paid nothing* 
but from the funds of the society^ 
and the produce of their toil ; they 
are to be well clothed^ houswl, fed% 
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and instructed. — Surely, all this is 
visionary and Utopian. The bene- 
volent author cannot have considered 
the animal nature of man. Finally, 
u e have but two further observations 
to make on tins scheme. — First, the 
bringing* of poor lands into rultiva- 
tion is a policy strongly denied by 
our best political writers. — Secondly, 
the scheme, if now practicable, con- 
tains the principles of its speedy 
ili.ssoliition : — for making the great 
body of the poor so free from want, 
and so reckless of consequences, 
would act as a greater bounty upon 
population, even than our present 
fiisastrouN parochial system, and, 
consequently, population would soon 
exceed supply in a greater ratio than 
at present, and misery would, there- 
fore, he proportionately increased. 

Werner, a Tragedy. By Lord 
Jtyron. 8vo. pp. 188. 

We have not to accuse ourselves 
of any iucliiiation to be “ niggards 
in our praise” of Lord liyrou, but, 
on the contrary, we have always coii- 
sidered ourselves bound in justice to 
join in that homage which the world 
pays to his genius, and which hats 
always appeared to us to l)e the re- 
sult of critical acumen, and of that 
influence which his lordship’s wri- 
tings are calculated to have upon 
mankind. But, however exalted 
may he our opinion of “ The poet of 
the ageV we must confess vvitliout 
hesitation, that we took up the Tra- 
gedy of Werner with but little hope 
of amusement, and with as little ex- 
pectation that the work would add 
freshness to his lordship's laureU. 
lie who every year sends forth two 
or three tragedies, with sls many 
mysteries, and with some scores of 
Ivrical stanzas, can have little dif- 
fidence of public opinion, or be little 
solicitous for his own fame ; what- 
ever may be his genius, he must 
publish much of what is common- 
place, and with the alloy of what is 
even worse. To us who feel a li- 
terary anxiety for the fame of all « 
great men, heightened, in a case 
like the present, by something (>f 
national pride, it becomes a para- 
mount duty to contribute to the dis*^ 
semination of those opinions and 
sentiments which would induce Lord 
Byron, and one or two of bis con- 
Eur, Afag. Jm, 1823. 


temporaries, to submit their writings 
to more severe an J cautious reflec- 
tion, before tlu-y sulfer them to 
appear before tlie public. Should 
some future Longinus ever class the 
numerous ages of literature, and 
attach to each its discriminative cog- 
nomen, whatever may be the merits 
or the demerits of the present period, 
we arc convinced, that an epithet 
synonvraous with prolific would su- 
persede any term of its other cha- 
racteristic features. Lord Byron 
himself was formerly in a similar 
train of thought, when he observed 
in his “ English Bards and Scotch 
Reviewers.” that, formerly, it re- 
quired an age or cajnturv to produce 
an Epic, but that Mr. Southey 
poured forth his Epics at least in 
the ratio of one every year. A Tra- 
gedy has always been considered 
one of tlie most sublime and difli- 
cult of compositions, and now we 
liave his lordship, as well as an 
Oxford Profe>S8or, publishing at 
the rate of two or three tragedies 
per annum. Fielding thought him- 
self industrious and his genius fer- 
tile, if, in conjunction with his 
sister, he produced at the rate of 
a moderately sized novel, with one 
or two farces, in six years. Pope 
kept his pieces four or five ye«ir3, 
and some of them much longer b(?- 
forc he thought them sufhciently 
revised to meet the public judg^ 
ment. Now every work is sent into 
the world hot from the anvil, and 
we arc almost continually com- 
pelled to reflect upon Addison’s ob- 
servation, that, many a ponderous 
folio, or voluminous set of octavos, 
reduced to its quintessence, wouhl 
occupy but a very small space upon 
our shelves. 

These observations, it may be 
said, can scarcely he elicited by the 
appearance of werner, as the pre- 
face informs us that part of the 
tragedy was written so long ago as 
1815; but we may be allowed to 
reply, that the drama itself bears 
evident marks that the long interval, 
between the conception and the 
writing of the play# arose from other 
causes than criticism and a revision 
of the subject; and the accidental 
procrastination is no exception to 
the rapidity with which the noble 
author pours forth his effusions on 
the public, 

K 
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Witli these truths daily iiupresbcd 
upon onr ujinds, and reineuiherinff 
liow lately we have pcnistMl Lord 
llyron’s Sardanapalns with its two 
companions, and his Cain, his Vision 
of Judg’ment, his Heaven and Karth, 
eiwi piurimia aliis qu{s lectio jmta 
iloceoity and hearing’, also, that two 
or three new cantos of Don J nan were 
already going to the printer’s devil, 
we exclaimed, that poor De Vega, 
hitherto the most prolific of authors, 
was fairly distanced by his Lord- 
ship, and would lose the proverbial 
distinction of his muse. At the same 
time we took up Werner, as We have 
already observed, prepared to find 
marks of taste, of crudity, and of 
undigested materials. — Whatever 
proceeds from the pen ofLord Bjron 
must of necessity bear occasional 
impressions of his lordship’s ge- 
nius. And thus, in Werner, we have 
frequent instances of a strong eon- 
<lensation of sense, a vigorous deli- 
neation of the highest feelings of 
pride, and of the deepest anguish of 
a mortified spirit ; with a felicitous 
sketch of that playfulness of female 
cliaraeter which proceeds from pu- 
rity, innocence, ami a mind at ease. 
We have also a delineation of that 
conjugal fidelity or singleness of 
alVecti(m, which was so well pour- 
trayed in one of his lordship’s earli- 
est work's, the (’orsair; with an at- 
tempt at humour in the character of 
a steward, wliii’h, if it he indiffer- 
ent, is at least infinitely better than 
the attempt at humour in the dull, 
tedious, and wearisome character of 
the steward in Sir Walter Scott’s 
Jiride of Laramermoor. 

Those, who arc so prone to qualify 
their praises of Lord Byron by pro- 
tests against his principles, will find 
that Werner is at least free from any 
thing which can offend or alarm the 
juost fastidious. There is a preface 
of two pages (written in a very 
careless style) in which his lordship 
informs us that he has taken his 
drama from the “ German's Tale, 
Kruitzner,” in “ Lee^s Canterbury 
Tales,” and that lie has adhereH 
closely to his original in the cha- 
racters, plan, and even in the lan- 
|(uage — and which, in our opinion, 
IS to be regretted, as the character, 
plan and language are, we conceive, 
capable of great improvement. His 
lordship procct^s to state, that 


“ when I was young, about fourt(‘en 
I think, I lirst read this tale which 
made a deep impression upon me, 
and may, indeed, be said to contain 
the germ of much that I liave since 
written.” We much doubt, from 
this passage, if his lordship is a 
comyietent judge of what intimately 
relates to himself, and whetlier In; 
has not, in this instance, strangely 
confounded cause with effect. To 
us it appears that the noble author’s 
temperament and tlie hent of his 
genius have been so deeidedly mark- 
ed by nature, that, had he been nur- 
tured in a region offierman romances 
and tales of horror, it could not 
have created, but only have fed a 
disposition formed by nature totliat 
intense mode of thought and of 
feeling which is the real germ, not 
of much, but rather of all which 
has issued from his lordship’s pen. 
I’he tale of Kruitzner in Lee’s Can- 
terbury Tales no doubt made a 
strong impression upon Ijonl By- 
ron’s juvenile mind, it was a talc 
strictly in unison with his tone of 
feeling and willi his most prominent 
class of ideas. 

But the only part of the preface, 
tlnat is important, is the passagi* 
where his lordship tells the public 
that he had begun a drama upon 
this tale so far back as in lttl5, “the 
first,” says his lordship, “ 1 ever 
attempted, except one at thirteen 
years old, railed ‘ IJlric and llviiia,’ 
wdiich I had sense enough to burn.” 
So that Weiner is really a literary 
curiosity, as the coxfp d'eei^ai of his 
lordship’s dramatic powers. We 
cannot agree with Lord Byron as to 
the sense oi burning his IJlric and 
llvina, written at the age of thir- 
teen, for although the piece in itself 
may not have been worth preserv- 
ing, it would have been of value as 
the first link in the chain of his 
lordship’s mental labours. Pope’s 
Essay on Solitude is, as a piece of 
poetry, of but little value, but as a 
fact in his mental history, as a fea- 
ture of his mind at the age of twelve, 
it has been very properly preserved. 

Finally, his lordship nas commit- 
ted, in the second page of his jwe- 
face, a palpable solecism, and au 
error of precisely the same nature 
occurs in page 25. Surely Lord 
Byron ought to know that distribu- 
tive pronouns or particles require a 
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mnncctioii wiHi words of tli« sicifu- 
lar number. To say that “ every 
one must judjfe aceordini^ to their 
own feelings,” and that “ ])ain or 
j)lnasure which tear/’ is a proof, we 
suppose, of the truth of that dictum 
whicli his lordship has prefixed to 
liis poem of Don Juan, “ DiffivUc 
t'st proprk communia divcrc." 

But to come immediately to the 
play itself, the story and the conduct 
of ihe plot arc thus developed in 
llic drama. Werner, a liigh-minded 
Boluunian nobleman, had Wen exiled 
by his father for early dissipation, 
and for an improvident iiiairid^e 
with Jo>cphine, the daughter of a 
noble but fallen lord of Tuscany. 
IJlric, the produce of ibis union, 
IkkI been fostered by the grandfa- 
tber; but wild and dissipated pro- 
pensities bad made bim fly bis Ih)- 
Ijemiaii inhc^ritance ere he arrived 
at manhood, and jest hefoie the 
death of his protiJctor. Stralenlielm, 
a near relation of the fandly, taking 
advantage of Ulric’s flight, tiacks 
Werner thr<mgh all his wanderings, 
and eiuleavonrs to effect his ileath, 
in order that he may inherit the fa- 
mily domains in Bohemia— and this, 
with a few episodical incidents, 
forms tin; materiel of the tragedy 
which is dramatized by his lordship 
in the following manner:— In the 
first act. Werner, in his flight from 
the agents of Straleiiheiiii, liad been 
slopped by the overflowing of the 
Oder, and had taken shelter in an 
old decayed ami untenanted castle 
in Silesia, where both his danger 
and his sufferings arc increased by 
an untimely illness. Stralenheim, 
travelling in the same direction, had 
been accidentally rescued from 
drowning in ibe Oder bv (labor and 
Ulric, and arriving at tlie castle he 
and Werner recognize each other. 
JSrralenheim dispatches peasants to 
Frankfort to obtain a guard to ar- 
rest W erner, whose flight is rendered 
impracticable by want of pecuniary 
means. Werner, however, by means 
of a secret passage, known only to 
himself, enters the sleeping apart- 
ment of Stralenheim, and tenmted 
by the sight of money, which Stra- 
lenheim had laid on his table, his 
necessity induces him to steal a 
rouleau of gold. This act evidently 
affords fine scope for poetic paint- 
ing. The proud and lofty minded 


Werner, a fugitive .struggling iimlcr 
scpialid poverty with the retro- 
spect of his former errors and of 
his former giMiuleur, is drawn with 
all the charasferistic energy of Lord 
Byron’s pen ; and Werner’s fidelify 
of attachment to the enually proud 
but more patient and cMHlnring 
Josephine, the solace of his snl- 
ferings, is pourtrayed with CMju.il 
skill and genius. The seem; be- 
tween them is very afiecting, and 
we much doubt whether passiiges 
in some of Werner’s .speeches will 
not be applied by (‘very reader to 
Lord liyron himself; whilst, in 
these times of fallen fortunes and 
gejieral distress, nwjny lines are cal- 
eulated keenly to toncJi the feelings 
of hundreds who will peruse tbo 
play. Werner exclaims 

“ I have been full oft 

Tlie cliacc of fortune, now she lias 
o’ertakeii 

My Sjiirit where it cannot turn at hay, 

Sick, p(ior and lonely'.” ^ 

The word lomdy produces reflee- 
tions upon bis misery involving lier 
wliom be loves. Josephine s.iys, 

none bold ns here for auglit save 
what we seem,” Werner exclaims, 

Save what wc seem !— save what 
we are — sick beggars 

Even to our very hopes. Ha! lla’’‘ 

Josephine. 

“ Alas! 

That bitter laugh !” 

These touches of feeling are in 
contrast to the descripti\c nature of 
French tragedy. 

The remaining incidents of tin's 
act, ('apable of poetic effect, are tin; 
interview between Werner and Stra- 
lenheim, and the agitation of the 
high-minded Werner, on being de- 
graded by robbery. Perhaps the 
plan of the piece would prevent any 
very great (leal being made of the 
first ; and the second has not been 
taken due advantage of by the au- 
thor. The first part of Josephine’s 
speech, in page 43, is of the finest 
in this first act. 

The second act hut little forward.s 
the catastrophe. It contains tin? 
recognition of Ulric by Werner and 
Josephine, with Werner’s mortify- 
ing confession to his son, that he 
had been the plunderer of thtj 
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Baron’s pold. Tfie scene oftliis con- 
fession IS empassiuned and well 
wron^ifht; but we are astonished, 
that in Werner’s fine fervent speech, 
(pa^e 70 ) amidst much of ^ood and 
fervent poetry, to find such a string 
of conceits as likening sorrow ana 
shame to “ liandmaids of your 
cabin.” *• Famine and Poverty your 
guests at table.” “ Despair yontbefl 
fellow.” The act ends with Stra- 
Icnlicini’s divulging to THric liis de- 
signs against Werner, and craving 
Ulrie’s assistance. 

In tlie third act Dabor, being pur- 
sued upon suspicion of tlie theft of 
Stralenheim’s gold, accidently seeks 
refuge in Werner’s apartment, who, 
to conceal him, allows him to enter 
the secret passage leading to 8tra- 
lenheiin’s chamber. Stralenheim is 
found murdered ill his room. Wer- 
ner escapes from the castle through 
flic instrumentality of Ulric, who 
nreviotisly contrives to impress 
Werner with the idea that (labor 
is the assassin of Stralenheim. The 
scene, in which ITlrii; produces this 
eflect on tlic mind of Werner, is art- 
fully conceived ; and, when in the 
fifth act it appears that (Uric him- 
self had been the murderer, the de- 
nouement is proportionally effective 
on the reader. 

The fourth act is the roost inju- 
dicious violation of the unity of 
time and place that can well be ima- 
gined- The preceding act left 
Werner flying in rags and' misery, 
and the reader naturally expected 
that his restoration to his paternal 
lands of StegoiidOrf ^vould form 
the climax ot the piece; hut the 
fourth act changes the scene to 
Bohemia, with Werner metamor- 
phosed into Sie^endorf, and in quiet 
possession of his domains. All in- 
terest in the play is therefore at an 
end, and wonder and perplexed con- 
jecture, as to what is to happen, Usurp 
the place of anxiety for trie fate of 
the hero, which it is the object of a 
legitimate drama to sustain unto 
the final dropping of the curtain. 
This act also presents us frith Ulric, 
in the new character of a leader of 
a band of Boheniiah robber^, and 
gives us a scene in which Siegdndorf 
remonfitrates with Ulric upon his 


bringing dishonour upon his family 
name, and persuades nim to espouse 
Ida, a daughter of the murdered 
Stralenheim, a persuasion which 
Ulric eventually yields to. The 
character of Ida is one of his lord- 
ship’s creation, having no resem- 
blance toany character in the original 
tale. Tlie scene between Ulric and 
Ida is beautifully conceived. 

The fifth art brings (labor again 
upon tbe stage, and b<‘ing subjected 
to interrogation by Siegendorf rela- 
tive to his supposed murder of Stra- 
lenheim, divulges the fact of Ulric 
himself having hern the assassin 
The subsequent escape ofdabor from 
the fury of Ulric is contrived by 
Sicgendoi'f, who had pledged his 
honor for his safety. Ulric in re- 
venge for this departure of him, u ho 
possessed the secret of his villainy, 
renounces all connection with his fa- 
ther, flies liis father’s halls to be- 
come the avowed leader of his bandit 
troop.-- Ida is brought upon the stage 
merely to be made acquainted with 
Ulric’s villainy, and the enrtain falls 
upon her and Siegendorf express- 
ing their anguish. To those who 
know the description of Lord By- 
ron’s talents, and the occasions which 
elicit their most powerful exercise, 
we need not say that such inciilcnts, 
as the fifth act is composed of, would 
he given with all the fire and inten- 
sity of passion which his genius 
could infuse into any favourite sub- 
ject. — The fifth act, however, is too 
supplementary fo the general weh of 
the drama to W admired in such con- 
nection 5 but as a vehicle of fine dra- 
matic poetry it Justly challenges 
approbation. 

The fervid poetry near the con- 
clusion of the play causes the reader 
to shut the book with more of satis- 
faction, than will be continued in his 
mihd after reflecting upon the whole 
piece. Tbe first four acts, upon the 
whole, are feeble and we regret that 
the noble author seleeted such a sub- 
ject for a drama, or that he did not 
Dcstow upon it sufficient attention, 
at least, to concentrate the climax of 
interest in the fifth act, rather than 
' to leave it eouivocal between the be- 
ginning of tW fourth and the end of 
the fifth. 
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LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE, 

FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC. 


America. 

After a most accurate calcntation, 
It bas been found, that in Europe there 
is but one deaf and dumb person in 
2400: in Pensylvaiiia there is one in 
1850. Not the slip^btest apparent rea* 
non for such a diiferencc has been 
given. 

Doctor Archer, an American phy- 
sician, positively declares, that the 
hooping-cou^h may be cured by vac- 
cinating' the sick person during the 
second or third week from the com- 
hicncement of the disease. Fresh trials 
of this remedy are to be wished for, as 
they arc not attended with danger. 

The Academy of Arts and Sciences 
at Boston has published a set of me- 
teorological observations of great im- 
portance. They are the result of 30 
years of study and of experiments made 
from 1780 to 1818, at Salem in the State 
of Massacliusets. 

Very advantageous offers have been 
made by theRepublic of LaPiatato many 
learned Englishmen. Mr. Bcran,an able 
London engineer, has embarked with 
Ills family for Buenos Ayres, where he 
is appointed to superintend the making 
of the causeways on the banks of the 
Plata, and to introduce those European 
Sciences, whicli may have a beneficial 
interest on the public prosperity. 
Africa. 

Captain Sabine has set sail for Ascen- 
sion Island, for the purpose of repeat- 
ing the experiments on the pendu- 
lum, &c. which he has tried under the 
polar circle, in order to determine the 
figure of the earth. 

Asia. 

Letters from Lucknow, dated 30th 
January, 1822, give the following 
particulars of the splendid ceremonies 
observed at that place, on the celebra- 
tion of the Indian Feast of Bussunt 
PunchvTMe. The King, the heir ap- 
parent, and all the royal family, as 
Well as the whole court, were habited 
according to ancient* custom in yellow. 
Lven the Europeans in the King's ser- 
vice were ordered to be dressed in 
yellow shawls. The river was covered 
with vessels decorated with yellow 
-flags, and filled with dancers, singers, 
and musicians. Four battalions of royU 
infhntry, and three troops (rus^las) of 
cavalry superbly equipped, and with 
ibeir flags flying, deployed before the 
King, ivbo ^as sealed upon a thron^ 
surrounded with mirroi-s. 


Among the architectural monuments 
of India, those erected by the Malio- 
roetans, when at the zenith of their 
power, arc the most deserving of at- 
tention. Of these, the monumeut of 
Tauj of Agra, is one of the most magiii- 
fioent. Very correct and beautiful draw- 
ings have been made of this monument, 
but the Tauj, iudependent of its mag- 
nitude, has an expression of noble sim- 
plicity arising from the unity of its 
design, and from the purity and rich- 
ness of its materials, which it is im- 
possible to represent in a drawing. A 
model of this superb monument has 
been executed in ivory upon the scale 
of 3 inches to 10 feet. It was begun 
at Delhi, by the late Captain Fordyee, 
and was finished by Captain Hutchin- 
son. This curious piece of workman- 
ship has been transported to Calcutta, 
and will soon be sent to London. Its 
construction consumed twelve years of 
uniiiferniptcd labour, nearly as long 
a period as the bnilding of the original. 

Repubijc of Hayti 
A school of mutual instruction has 
been established at St. Mark, under 
the direction of an able master.— 
The civil and military auth'orilics, 
the magistrate of the place, the cure 
and a multitude of respectable citizens 
were present at the opening of this 
school, which is already frequented 
by a great many pupils. The Pro- 
puyotor, a new periodical publication 
which appears twice a month, will 
be a criterion by which foreigners 
may Judge of the Haytian govern- 
ment and nation. It will contain the 
laws, the ordinances, and public acts, 
the most important news, beneficial 
discoveries, national and foreign liter- 
ature, &c. The Lyceum of Port-au- 
Prince proceeds in the most pros- 
perous manner ; Latin and French 
verses and well-made speeches attest 
the progress of the students, and pay a 
high compliment to the professors. 
St. Domingo, in all Its splendour, did 
not possess such literary talent as 
Hayti can boast of, even in its present 
poor state, with a governmcnt'scarccly 
Wmed, and institutions but now spring- 
ing up. This people have broken the 
fetters of slavery, have shewn them- 
selves capable of the greatest Improve- 
ments, and are proudly desirous of 
placing themselves on a level with the 
most enlightened nations. 
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Greece. 

"riie ofBcial Gazette of the Greeks 
is published under the title of the “ Or- 
thodox Gazette of Corinth*” 

As the affairs and reli{?ion of the 
Greeks are at present of so much im- 
portance to every civilized community, 
we presume that the following^ confes- 
sions will be interestinjj to our readers. 
We make the extract from the work 
entitled “ Acta Ifistorica eccle. nostri 
tc7nporisy More than ten centuries 
have now elapsed since the separation 
of the Greek from the Latin* church, 
and yet the articles of faith have 
always continued the same. 

1. 1 confess and acknowlcdg^c the 
apostolic doctrines and canons eon- 
lirincd by the seven {general Councils, 
and also the ordinances of the Rushian- 
Greek church ; I likewise interpret the 
holy scriptures according* to the sense, 
which has been given to them by the 
holy Eastern church, aud which she 
gives to them at present. 

2. 1 acknowledge seven sacraments 
in the New Testament, viz. Baptism, 
Consecration, the Lord's Supper, Con- 
fession, Sacerdotal Ordination, Marri- 
age, and Extreme Unction, and which 
are instituted by our Lord Jesus Christ 
to obtain the grace of God. 

3. I acknowledge, that in the Holy 
Supper, the true body and blood of our 
Lord arc received under the mystical 
forms of bread and wine, in order to 
obtain pardon of sins and life eternal. 

4. 1 acknowledge that the saints, 
who reign in heaven conjointly with 
Jesus Christ, ought to be invoked and 
adored according to the ineaniiig of 
the holy Oriental church, and that the 
prayerb of saints aud their intercession 
with the God of mercy will co-operate 
to our salvation. It is equally agree- 
able to fiod to venerate their relics 
as the sacred remains of their virtues. 

5. I acknowledge that we ought to 
venerate, not to deify, the images of 
Jesus, of Mary, and of other saints, in 
order by contemplating them to en- 
courage ourselves to piety, and to the 
imitation of the works of those holy 
][jersons whom these images represent. 

6. 1 acknowledge that the prayers 
of the faithful, addressed to God, for 
the safety of the souls of those de- 

arted in the faith, are not disdained 

y divine mercy. 

7. I acknowledge, that our Saviour, 
Jesus Christ, has given to the Catholic 
church the power of binding aqd un- 
binding, and that which is bound 
or unbound on earth will be equally so 
in Heaven. 

1 will firmly preserve by God's 


help this orthodox faith of the Uussiau 
Greek church, in all its particulars, 
and without alteration, to the end of 
my life. 

Sweden and Norway. 

The public mind at Stockholm is at 
present occupied with a very iuiportunt 
inedicul discovery. It is well-known 
that,soinetinie since, M. Peter Ander- 
son of Sudermania, whojwas present as 
the deputy of his order at one of the last 
diets, had been accustomed to remove, 
by means of fumigation, the most ob- 
stinate syphilitic disorders, and even 
those whicli had been prononuced in- 
curable. The College of Health, de- 
sirous of examining liis mode of treat- 
ment and the result of his system, in- 
vited him to Stockholm, and induced 
him, by the payment of his expenses, 
to undertake the treatment of several 
individuals in the hospital, atHicted 
with such disorders. Eight of them, 
on whom a course of mercury and diet 
produced no efiect, were completely 
established in two, three, or five weeks, 
as the evil was more or loss seated in 
their constitutions. Six other patients 
submitted to the same treatment. M. 
de IVeif/ely president of the College of 
Health, and some other physicians of 
this city, who had observed with the 
greatest attention lids method of cure, 
paid a just tribute of praise to M. An- 
derson, and caused the J)lrc■ctors^)f the 
Hospital to make him a present of 3t>(» 
rix dollars banco, and to promise him 
an equal sum, if the health of the in- 
dividuals he has cured sutfera no alter- 
ation within two years, which can be 
ascribed to their former attack. The 
Sociefi/ of Medicine will, no doubt, 
soon publish an account of the means 
used by M. Anderson. 

Germany. 

An Hungarian traveller, named Gre- 
gory Jackschica, had passed the years 
from 1810 to 1813 travelling through 
the mountains of Caucasus in search 
of every vestige, or object of anti- 
quity relating to the ancient esta- 
blishments of his countrymen in those 
regions. In 1815 he again set out 
to the same mountainous districts, 
and, having renewed his researches, 
relurped to his native country in 1821. 
He is now about to publish his travels, 
the compilation and editing of theiu 
being confided by him to his friend 
Ladislas Nagy de Peretsenyy an Hun- 
garian writer of celebrity. 

Prussia. 

Public ion. — Prussia con- 

tains five universities, frequented by 
3,397 students, viz. at Berlin, 1162; 
at Bonn, 571; at Breslau 539; at 
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llallc, S06 ; at Kouisbcrjr, 259. The 
si:ni tofal of tljcse young’ men con- 
tains 12U6 students in theolo|yy ; 
10(>9 in law ^ 024 in medicine*, and 
409 in philosophy. 

IJreslau. 

3fornl Insfitufion — A philaiiihro- 
pist of the principality of Oels has 
given a sum of 20,000 Prussian crowns, 
to form a fund for the encouragement 
and reward of poor country girls 
that shall bear an excellent charac- 
ter. "I'he interest proceeding from 
this capital will serve to portion each 
year, at forty c» owns a-piece, twenty 
girls of nnbicruislied lepntatioii. — 
Two years after receiving the commu- 
nion, they will be entitled to the ex- 
pectation of this money; and a knot 
of silk in the colours ot the j*rincipa- 
iify ot Ocls with this inseription, Ho- 
vour io povtirly and ffOnd hcluiriour^ 
will be given them besides. Their 
noviciate will continue till the age of 
twenty, when, if a suitable match docs 
not present itself, their portion w'ill be 
pul out at interest in their nann;. 
Should any endowed woman contiiine 
unmarried till the age of fifty, her 
principal andinteicst will he paid to 
her under condition that she will al- 
ways render herselt useful to the pub- 
lic, in taking caie of the sick, for in- 
stance. Any bleach of the engage- 
ment to preserve good beliuviour will 
toifeit the knot of honour. 

Russia. 

I'hc Italian actors, who were in- 
cited to Moscow from I'lorence by a 
society of amalcuis, and who made 
llicir the Turco in Italia of 

Rossini, have well deserved the sup- 
port of every friend to music. They 
have already played more than sixty 
pieces at the theatre of M. Appraxiu. 
Their execution is good, and the parts 
well cast. They peiform twice, and 
sometinios thrice a week. 

M. Hippius, a celebrated artist, on 
his return from Rome to St. Peteis- 
bourg, conceived the idea of publish- 
ing, under the title of The Contempo- 
raries^ lithographic portraits of the 
most celebrated statesmen, writers aud 
artists of Russia. 'JThis truly patriotic 
undertakiug deserves the eucourage- 
meut of those who are desirous to col- 
lect the portraits of men, who have 
contributed to the happiuess and glory 
of their country by tlieir services, their 
talents, or literary and scientific la- 
bours. This collection will hand down 


to posteiity the features of distinguisli- 
ed Hu.sbians. 

The new Atlas of the empire of 
Russia, the kingdom of Poland, and 
the Grand Dutchy of Finland, is at 
length finished. This work, by Colo- 
nel Pladischef, is beaulifnlly engraved, 
aud consists of seventy folio maps. 

France. 

Paris — Royal Library . — This li- 
brary, in 1791, contained only 150,000 
volumes; now there are more than 
450,000. In 1783, it had but 2700 
portfolios of engravings; there are 
now 5700. Six thousand French 
and Three Thousand foreign works are 
added to it annually ; winch increase 
ill fifty years will double its present 
literary and scientific riches. 

The arrangCMueuts for lighting Paris 
with gas are in a slate of great for- 
wardnes's. That side of the Palais 
Royal parallel to the Rue dc llichelieu 
is quite prepared, and the pipes are 
laid in the Rue St. Uonor^*, extending 
into the Rue de Richelieu. Several 
shops iu the Faubourg St. llonore, and 
opposite to tlie gallery of the Louvre, 
have adopted that inode of lighting 
PORTLG VE. 

A French thoalre is established at 
Lisbon, under the direction of an 
Italian manager, named Pellizan\ 
aud draws a crowd of spectators to 
witness its success. 'I'he following 
fine tragedies, which are no longer 
performed in France, arc particu- 
larly well at tended. Brutus^ T'he 
Death of Casnr^ Charles / A', Epieha- 
7 is and Nero, The Portuguese govern- 
ment makes use of the stage to enter- 
laia the public, and to inspire a love 
of country aud of liberty. There is a 
tolerable company of performers, and 
the numerous friends of the iTench 
language aud literature encourage with 
their presence aud plaudits this useful 
enterprise, which is useful to the grand 
political views of the regenerators of 
Portugal. 

Italy. 

New Publications . Michele 
Leoni continues to publish his excellent 
Translation of Skakspeare. He has 
takeu all possible pains to uuderstand 
and appreciate the richness, variety, 
and sublimity of the original. His 
talents us a translator are extremely 
excellent, and he does uot weaken the 
thoughts of his author by mean ex- 
pressions and a verbose style. 
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J. M. Dunoan, A.B.,of the University 
Press, Glasgow, is preparing* for publi- 
cation an account of Travels through 
part of the United States and Canada, 
in 1818 and 1819. 

Early in March will be published, 
the Diamond Ekiition of SimkeBpeare, 
from the Chiswick Press, comprising in 
one thin pocket volume the whole of 
the Dramatic Works of that immortal 
Bard, with a Glossary. 

An Elegy to the memory of the late 
llev. HenrylVIartyn,with smaller Pieces 
is preparing for the press,to which will 
be added, a Portrait of Mr. IVIartyii. 
By .John Lawson, Missionary, at Cal- 
cutta. 

Martha, a Memorial of a beloved and 
only Sister. By Andrew Reid, Author 
of No Fictiou, a Narrative, founded on 
facts. 

Mr. Bakewell is preparing* for pub- 
lication, Observations made during a 
Residence in the Tarentane and vari- 
ous Parts of the Grecian and Pennine 
Alps, in the years 1820, 1821, and 1822. 

The Memoirs and Correspondence of 
Chas. A. Stofhard, S.A. By his Widow, 
■will be published very shortly, in one 
Volume 8vo. with a Portrait and Fac- 
. similieson Wood of some of his origi- 
iial bketches, in Letters to his Friends. 

Shaf on Turner, Esq. FS.A. is about 
, to publish, in 4to the third Volume of 
his History of England, embracing the 
Middle Ages. 

Captain Scoresby, will shortly pub- 
lish a Voyage to Greenland, with an 
Account of Discoveries on the East 
Coast of West Greenland, in the sum- 
mer of 1822. 

WORKS IN THE PRESS, 

Peveril of the Peak, which may now 
be soon expected to appear, in the en- 
larged form of four volumes, com- 
mences, wc understand, with the latter 
period of the Protectorate, and is con- 
tinued through the restoration and a 
great part of Charles Il.’s reign. 

A new Poem, entitled a Sabbath 
among the Mountains, is nearly ready 
for publication. 

Shortly will be published, Collections 
and Recollectious 5 or, Historical, Bio- 
graphical, and Miscellaneous Anec- 
dotes^ Notices and Sketches, fWwn va- 
rious Sources; with Occasional Re- 
marks. By John Stewart, Esq. post 

8 VO. 

In one vol. 8vo. the English Master ; 


or, Student's ‘Guide to Reasoning and 
Composition. By W. Banks. 

Narrative of a Tour through the 
Morea, giving an Account of the pre- 
sent State of that Peninniiia and its In- 
habitants. By Sir William Gell, in 1 
vol. Svo. with Plates and Wood Cuts, 

III 1 vol. Svo. Travels in Ireland, ta 
the Year 1822. By Thomas Reid, Sur- 
geon in the Royal Navy. 

Views of Ireland, Moral, Political, 
and Religious. By John O'Driscot, 
Esq. in 2 vols. Svo, 

Shortly will be published in 4to. with 
numerous Plates, the third Volume of 
Transactions of the Literary Society of 
Bombay. 

The Annual Biography and Obituary 
for the Year 1823, vol. 7, containing 
Memoirs of celebrated Men, who have 
died ill 1821-22. 

Mrs. Huffland has in the Press, a 
new Tale, in 1 vol. entitled Integrity. 

Advice to a Young Mother on the 
Physical Education of her Children. 
By a Grandmother, 12 mo. 

Mr. John Dunlop, Author of the 
History of Fiction, has nearly ready 
for publication the History of Roman 
Literature, from the earliest periods to 
the Augustan Age, in 2 vols. Svo. 

A Latin Grammar. By O. G. Zumpt, 
Professor in the Frederick's Gymna- 
sium, Berlin. Translated from the Ger- 
man with additions. By the Rev. John 
Kenrick, M.A. 

The Disappointment ; or, Religion 
the only Source of True Happiness 

NEW PUBLICATIONS, 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

Part 11. of John Bohn's Catalogue of 
his very extensive Collection of Books, 
comprising above Sixty Thousand Vo- 
lumes, in alt Languages and Classes of 
Literature, accompanied by Biblio- 
graphical and Literary Notices, cither 
original^ or derived from the most 
authentic sources. 

CLASSICS. 

The Hecuba of Euripides, literally 
Translated' from Person's Text, with 
the original Greek, the Metres, Greek 
Order, English Acceutuatioii,andNotes. 
By T. W. C. Edwards, M.A. Ss.— And 
also, the Phoeuissse of Euripides, pre- 
cisely similar to the Hecuba. 

Demosthenis et /Eschtnis de Falsa 
Legatione,— Oratiooes Adversaria;, — 
Grmce. Svo. 98. 


• Literary Notices snd Lbts of New Pablicatioos arc requested to be sent before the JOth of 
the Bomb. 
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Demosthenis adv€;rRUR Leptinem Ora- 
tio, Grt«ce. 8vo. 

])c*mobthenis contra Midiam Oratio, 
Ctwccp Svo, (is. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Bcnitonock’s History of Spanish and 
Porlii}»uesc Litorafuro, traiisiated from 
hhc ont>'iiia1 (verinan. By Shoina Siiia 
Coss. 2 vols. 8vo. 

Universal Stonop^raphy, or a Vracti- 
» al System of Short-hand, combining 
iegibilify and brt^vity. By VV. Harding. 

'J’he Works of Alexander Pope, with 
Notes and Illustrations, By .loseph 
Warton, D.l). and others. 9 vols. 8vo. 
41. 148. (id. 

.Jane and her Toaclicr. By the Au- 
thor of Scripture Doctrines and Proofs. 
With a plate, lid. 

The Fortieth Volume of Transactions 
of the Society for tlie Encouragement of 
Arts, Manufactures, and Commerce, 
with an Analytical Index for vols.xxvi. 
to XL. 

7’hc Hermit of Dnmpton Cave ; or, 
Devotedness to God and Usefulness to 
Mail, exemplified in the Old Age of 
Joseph Croome Petit, of Duinpton, near 
RuniNgate. With a Portrait. 12mo. 5s. 

Napoleon Anecdotes, Part lV.,embeU 
li.sljcd with a beautiful Engraving. 


NOVELS. 

Anecdotes, Biographical Sketches, 
and Memoirs-, collected hy Letitia- 
Mafiida HawkiovS. Vol. I. With a Por- 
trait, and another Engraving. 8vo. 98* 


Montalvyn, the Benevolent Patnof, 
a Drama, in Five Acts, exemplif>ing 
a Practical Plan for the Abolition or 
Diiuinutiou of Parochial Taxation. 

THEOLOGY. 

Sermonw, by the Bev. John Hayden, 
Curate of Londonderry Catliedraf. 
•Svo, 88. 

The Village Pn'acher; a Collection 
of Short Plain Sermons, partly Original, 
partly Selected, and adapted to Village 
Instruction. Vol. Hi. J2mo, Os. 

I’he Cottager’s Monthly Visitor 
Vol. 11. ()s. 

A Vindication of the Authenticity of 
the Narratives contained in the first 
two Chapters of the Gospels of St. 
Matthew and Sr. Luke; being an In- 
vestigatiop of Objections urged by the 
Unitarian Flditors of the Improved Ver- 
sion of the Now Testament ; with an 
Appendix. By a Layman. 8vo. lOs. fid. 


LIST OF PATENTS* 


Joseph Egg, of Piccadilly, St. James’s, 
IVcMininster,Cnn-niiiker; for certain iin- 
provements in tlie eont>triictio)i of guns 
and fin^ aims, upon the self-priming and 
detonating pi inciple. Daird Nov.2fi, 1822. 

Joseph U^iollums, ol Wells, Somerset- 
shire, land-n^ent; for certain improve- 
ments in whefled caiiiages, of various 
descriptions, to counteract the falling and 
facihude the lahoiir of animals atiaclud 
to them, and to render persons and pio- 
ptrly in and near them more secure from 
injury Dated Dec 5,1822. 

Wiitinm Hobson, of St. DunstaiPs-hill, 
Touer-stiret, London, Printer and Sta- 
tioner; for a method to prevent or protect 
ngaimstfiundiileiit practices upon ban keiV 
clieck.s^ hiiis of exchange, and variou.s 
species of tnercaptilo, conimercmi. and 
other corre.spondence.DatedDec. 10, 1922. 

Jacob Perkins, late of Philadelphia, 
Amt I ictt, blit now of Fleet-street, London, 
Engineer; for certain improvements in 
Menin-engiues. Communicated to him by 
a ceitain foreigner residingabroad. Dated 
Deo. 10, 1822. 

Samuel Parker, the younger, of Argyle- 
streer, St. James’s, Westminster, Bronzist ; 
for certain improvements in the construc- 
tion of lamps. Dated Dec, 10, 1922. 
Williatn Bundy, of Fulham, Middlesex, 

Eiir. Mag, %ktn, 1923. 


Mathematical Instrument-maker; for a 
niHchiiie for hieaking, cleaning, and pre- 
paring flax, hemp, and other vegtf.th'e 
suh.staiices containing fibre. Dated Dec. 
16, 1822. 

Thomas Barnaid Williamson Dudley, of 
Kirig.'stieet, St, Ann, Westminster, Mer- 
chant; fora method of makingor rnanii- 
faetmiiig inalleahlc cast metal shoes, for 
draft and riding horses, and other ani- 
in:ii.s, up<m a new and impioved plan ur 
principle. DateilDec. 10, 1822. 

John Nicholson, of Brook-street, Lam- 
beth, Surrey, Engineer* for certain ap- 
paratus for the more conveniently apply- 
ing beat to certain instruments of domestic 
uses. Dated Dec. 16, 1822. 

John Bainbridge, of Bread-street, Cheap- 
side, i.ondon, Rlerchant; for certain im- 
provement.^ on rotatory steam - engines. 
Coinniiinicatcd to him hy Amos Thayer, 
junior, of Alhanv, America, Mechanist. 
Dated Dec. 16, 1822. 

Matthias Wilks, of Deptford, Kent, seed- 
crusher ; for a new method of refining oil, 
produced from seed. Dated Dec. 20, 1822. 

Thomas Linley, of SheflBeld, Yoikshire, 
Beliow.«>.niaker*, for a method, dift’ereiit 
from any that has hitherto been iriveiifed 
or known, of increasing the force orpowee 
of bellows. Dated Dec. 20, 1822. 

L 
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THE DRAMA. 


Ai.VG .S T/IEATIIK^ ITALIJ.W OPEtU. 


Wk have toaKiioiuiec fhe opoiiinpr of 
lhi» Theatre since our Iasi number. 
It in now the only public resort of the 
nobility and the fashionable, into which 
persons of less exalted station can find 
admittance. The higher ordois have 
loiiff deserted the other Theatres, and 
ail impartial inquiry into the causes of 
this desertion would not only be very 
interesting but hig^hly instructive. If 
we mistake not, however, these causes 
would be found to sprinn* from the 
j^eneral spread of knowledge, aud the 
love of intellectual arousemeut among 
the mass of the people. The more ig- 
norant mankind arc, the more they 
delight in tow amusements, pantomime 
and btifibonery ; as the mists of igi»or> 
ance arc gradually dispelled by the 
light of knowledge, the amusements of 
a people arc refined, pantomime and 
botFoonery are despised, and tragedy 
and comedy preferred. Following this 
scale of improvement, the Minor Thea- 
tres are deserted by the more refined 
part of the middle class of sod cty ; and 
the Winter Theatres by the nobility 
and the more afiSuent part of the com- 
monality, who have kept almost ex- 
clusive possession of the Italian opera; 
whicli, wc are sorry to say, they do 
not support iii a manner becoming 
their claims to cultivated taste, nor iu 
a way to do honour to the present state 
of the arts iu this country. W^e do not 
wish to he severe in our strictures, 
lior shall wc enter into any detail that 
may be unpleasant to the noblemen and 
gentlemen, who have tlie direction of 
this great cstablijimenl: In the conduct 
and proper appointment of which, all 
the lovers of art and refinement have 
such deep interest. Sufliee it to say, 
that the internal decorations of this 
Theatre have undergone no repair nor 
embellishment during the recess, ex- 
cept the orchestra which has been en- 
larged, although such improvements 
were very far from being unnecessary. 

On tite 4th iust. this Tboaire opeut^ 
for the sensoo, with Mozart's grand 
serious opera La Clemenxa di Tifo^ 

' a work so well known and so much ad- 
mired, that even praise would be im- 
pertinent. In conseqneuce of the tem- 
porary indisposition of M’de deBegnis, 
the part of ViielUa was a6sigrn«<^ fo 
Sigrnora Caradori, who, although a 
pteaslug performer, was not adequate 
to this arduous character. Her part 


was necessarily allotted to another, 
and therefore, Madi-lJcCleriui pci fin modi 
Sennfia. MMe. (\imporesc sustained 
the character of Se^fo with her usual 
excellence. Annio was repiesented by 
Made, Graziani in male attire. Turi- 
oni, as Tito, omitted the original sougSy 
which was unworthy ot his high re- 
putation. PlaccL was entitled to praise 
fiH Pvbtio. Le Carvarlalde Te?*/#* fol- 
lowed, In which Made'ile Aurclieand M. 
Amand made their first appearance iu 
this Metropolis. The duiiciug of the 
former, and the acting of the latter, 
were respectable. At the end of the 
opera, God save the King was sung, as 
usual at the commencement of a reason, 
by all the vocal performers. 

Rossini's opera La Gazza Ladra 
has also been performed ; in which 
Signor Porto was for the first time intro- 
duced to an English audience. His 
voice, as the part requires, is a ba:w of 
some depth and firmness, but not rc^ 
markable fr>r clearucbs or ficxibiiity : 
he was favourably" rcccvvod. M’de. 
Caniporese supported the part of A<- 
netta with her usual spirit. , On the 
25th inst. M'dc. Borgondio, from whom 
so much had been expected, made her 
debut at this Theatre, in the character 
of Tancredi, which used to be so ex - 
quisitely performed by M’dc*. Bel loch i, 
we are sorry to say, that we cannot 
compHmeiit the establishment on their 
new acquisition so much as we antici- 
pated. We think, however, lliat wc 
discovered in her considerable diffi- 
dence, arising from a first appearance; 
although her evidently longex|)erieoce 
of the stage, might lead us to a con- 
trary opinion : we think that she con- 
siderably improved as the opera ad- 
vanced towards the end, aud that she 
may be ail acquisition to the Theatre in 
other characters, but certainly not in 
that of Tancredi, for she appeared to 
us to want animation and power. Her 
aefting as well as her singing are alike 
deficient in character and firmness. It 
is^ however, ungenerous to criticise 
too severely on a first appearauee,and 
we shall suspend any further observa- 
tions until we shall have seen her in 
other characters. Signor Heina also 
mode hts first appearance, and is likely 
to prove a- very useful addition. But 
Madame Ronzi dc Begnis was the 
charm of the opera. She sustained the 
character pf Amenhide with admirable 
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<*llect. Her pfreat talciit», in spite of 
tier recent illness, from tlie effects of 
which she was evideiitiy not recovered, 
{eft all the other performers far behind* 


She ■was literally the s^up|>ort of the 
opera, and fully support^ her hiifii 
repntatiou. 


DRURY LAKE, 


The first novelty at this I’hcaire, 
tlui’ing: the iiionth, has been a lively 
Piece in 'I’wo Acts, called, Simpxon 
'ind Co. The plot is extremely slight, 
bnt the situations are excecdinjyly eo- 
inie, and the equivoque which runs 
liiioui^h it was kept up with unusual 
spirit and felicity. It was richly sup- 
ported by Tc*rry and Mrs. Davidson, 
and lias been several times rcpeateil 
Mith tiiiaiiimous applause. 

The new Pantoiuime called, Ifarle- 
1/vin Antiquary^ lias been withdrawn. 
Ji would, th<*refore, bn worse than use- 
less, to eater upon its merits. Another, 
however, has been substituted, which 
deserves and has received a consider- 
able poition of piihSic approbation. — It 
is called. Harlequin and the GohUn 
Axe. The sceneiy, indeed, is highly 
tasteful, particularly a fairy lake by 
rnounlight, which is delightfully ima- 
ginative and picturesque. Various other 
ticoaes possess kindred meiit, and the 
( ricks are managed respectably, 'I he 
introductory story is made out of the 
fable of the peasuul who dropped his 
axe into the water, which being dived 
for by Mercury, the god brings up first 
a golden., and then a silver one, which 
the honest peasant refuses, but receives 
back his own with gratitude. The 
peasant becomes Harlequin ; the greedy 
fellow who loses his axe m imitation. 
Pantaloon; his son. Clown; and his 
daughter, Coluinbiue ; and then to bu^ 
siness as usual. The agility displayed 
by Blanchard as Pantaloon, Southey 
AS Clown, and Bartlett as Scaramouch, 
was super-eminent in every thing but 
the graces. They might be compared 
to three ring-tailed monkeys for flexi- 
bility and ion —• Blanchard 

especially. 

Another novelty is a new Drama 
entitled, Auffvsta^ or the Blind Girl^ 
borrowed from the French stage. — 
Augusta, the heroine (Mrs. VV. West), 
has, at an early age, been aflUcted 
with blindness. She resides with a 
female friend at (he Castle of Rhines- 
bury. In one of her evening walks, 
when accompanied by Emily, the 
daughter of her protectress, the party 
are assailed by some rude young men, 
Ernest (Mr. Cooper) succours the in- 
sulted ladies, who retire. But Au- 
gusta, hearing the clai»g of arms, rushes 
towards the spot where her deliverer 


is engaged with the parly whom he 
had recently braved, and, in her en- 
deavours to save, a man whom she 
could not see, she receives a dreadful 
wound. Earnest is subsequently ad- 
mitted into the Castle of Rhinesburg 
as a tutor, and falls in love with th« 
blind lady. After a short sojourn he 
proceeds to Paiiti, where he learns the 
art of an Oculist 5 determined to open 
the eyes of his intended, before he 
espoused lier. After a lapse of three 
years, be emergcH from his lowly sta- 
tioii by the death of bis relations, and 
l>ecomcs Count Ilortzburg with con- 
siderable riches. The will of his un- 
cle is, however, a great alloy to his 
happiness. Mr. Bloomberg, a near re- 
lation of the uncle, had niarried Caro- 
line (Mrs. Davidson) and, on his death, 
had bequeathed to her a handsome 
annuity. This bequest the uncle of 
Uortzburg had long contended ; aud 
he declared by his will, that the suit 
feihould proceed, unless Caroline con- 
sented to marry the Count. On his 
journey to Bhinesburg Castle, the 
young nobleman p.iys a visit to Caro- 
line, with whom Augusta, who is nearly 
related to her, is then residing. Here 
the lovers meet and are, as usual, full 
of ecsfacy, but poor Augusta is soon 
rendered very unhappy by the ill-timed 
suspicions of flennand ( Mr. Penley) 
who' leads her to believe, that Horts- 
berg means to deceive her, and that 
the rich contingent heiress Caroline 
is the object, if not of his affection at 
least of his ambition. The blind lady, 
however, conceals herself in a favour- 
able place, and hears her beloved 
Horizberg decline a marriage with 
Caroline. She hears him speak of 
Augusta with raptures. — She rushes 
from her hiding place-— she expresses 
her admiration of a man, who sacrifices 
fortune to affection ; aud, as the great- 
est proof of her love, she suffers him 
to exert his skill for the restoration of 
lier sight. He succeeds, and the drama 
closes with various exclamations of 
surprise on the part of the person thus 
miraculously relieved. — - It has suc- 
ceeded, if a moderate degree of ap- 
plause can be called success, which 
arises more from the good-nature than 
the satisfaction of an audience. The 
goodness of the moral contributed not 
a little to its success. 
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The t^aJfedy of Brufiis has been 
performed at this Theatre. Mr. Kean, 
of course, acted the Roman Patriot, 
and never did we see him in fuller 
possession of his powers, or more com- 
petent to afford gratification to every 
admirer of the genuine drama, and 
every friend to manly and classical 
ambition. He received throughout the 
performance the most animated testi- 
monies of general approbation. 

The tragedy of Cymbelhie has also 
been performed, and a young lady, 
whose name is Williams, assumed the 
part of Imogen. Miss Williams is not 
entirely new upon the stage, for she 
has played at Bath aud elsewhere. She 
is scarcely of middle stature, her form 
issiig'ht, her features good and intelli- 

corE.wT 

The tragedy of the Earl of Essex, 
by Jones, has been represented, and 
was very strongly cast, followed by 
the new pantomime which is now firmly 
fixed in the favour of the public. 
Though very simple in its structure, 
and limited in the number of its cha- 
racters, this tragedy has survived for 
no short period, partly on account of 
the interesting histoncal foundation on 
which it rests, and partly from the 
rude fidelity with which the author has 
represented nature in her conflicts with 
passion and calamity. The part of 
Jiarl of Essex wa.s consigned to Mr. 
Macready, who entered fully into its 
spirit, and displayed the qualities of 
that unfortunate nobleman powerfully 
and judiciously. Miss Lacy ably siis- 
tuined the character of Elizabeth, Miss 
Kelly supported the part of Rutland, 
and we exceedingly regretted that she 
had so little to do. Her performance 
‘was excellent, but the character infi- 
nitely beneath her great talents. Mrs. 
Fauoit performed Nottingham very 
well, but nothing could render a cha- 
racter SO' repulsive interesting, and 
which liistory has done so much to 
render odious, .and poetry so little to 
redeem. The tragedy was received 
with much applause, which was a tri- 
bute paid to the performers only, not 
to the play. 

Miss Baton made her first appear- 
ance since her illness in the Opera of 
Ariaxerxes^ and {>crformed the charac- 


geiit arc distinguished by a pensive, 
thoughtful cast, extremely uppropriaic 
to the expression of a deep and quiet 
grief. Her voice is iiidifiereiit, but its 
ordinary tones are low and sweci. 
Her general style of speaking has 
much more to do with art than with 
nature. In some passages, however, 
she delivered herself up to the illusion 
of the scene, and she proportioiiahly 
succeeded. Her performamo, on ilie 
whole, was very well received Ijy a 
crowded house. Mr. Keini sustained 
the character of Bosihiinious most ad- 
mirably. Mr. Young's lacliimo was 
excellent, and we certainly never saw 
him play the chaiactcr so well. Mr. 
Cooper's Guiderius was a sensible per- 
formance. 

GARDES, 

of Maiulanc. She gave all the airs 
with that perfect execution which can 
only result from llie combined influ- 
once of nature and art, i\1r. IVarmim 
as Arbaces, Mr. Diirnsot as Ai taxer- 
zes, Mr. Isaacs as Artabanns, and Miss 
Love as Semi ra, acquitteil themselves 
in a creditable manner. 'Flic abridged 
comedy of the London Hervut follow- 
ed, which was succeeded by the new 
pantomime of Ilariequin and theOyres v, 
which produced bursts of laughter by 
its tricks, and admiration by the ra{Hd 
execution of the changes, and its mag- 
nificent scenery. 

Shakspearc’s historical play, Alny 
Henry the Eif/hth, has also be .mi re- 
presented at this theatre. A Mrs Ogil- 
by made her first appearance in tlie 
character of Queen Katharine. Her 
person is well adapted for the stage, to 
which she is evidently no stranger. 
She is above the middle stature, lier 
countenance rather strongly marked, 
and her voice soft and harraoniou'*. 
She went through the part in a merito- 
rious manner and was much applauded. 
Mr. Macready sustained the character 
of Wolsey, and although it is too quiet, 
too much in repose for him, yet he 
could not fail lo please us. His sor- 
row was natural and penetrating, and 
his reproaches bitter and caustic. Mi*. 
£gerton,as the King, successfully re- 
presented the rude and overbearing 
spirit of the character. 
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POLITECAL nu.Esr. 


— Tlu* pacific news from 
France, which arrived immediately 
after wo had written our Political Di- 
jyest for last month, filled every Enp^lish 
heart, that throha in unison with the 
cause of humanity and rational liberty, 
with san'^'uine hopes, that the peace of 
the Continent \vould not he distuibed 
by those Cano».s' of arbitrary power, 
now happily rendered oleoletc by the 
o-eneral diffusion of knowled'j^e. These 
cliearing' anticipations appeared to de- 
rive confirmation by the dismissal from 
the French Cabinet of the Duke de 
Montmorency, whose situation was im- 
mediately filled by Viscount Chateau- 
briand, who advocated peaceful mea- 
sures at the Congress of Verona, in 
opposition to tlic Duke. IM. de Vil- 
lelc’s note, addressed to the Spanish 
(Government, also appeared by its pa- 
cific tone to CM)coura^e those pleasing 
expectations. Hut during: the present 
mouth, the political hori/on has acfain 
been overcast with a dense cloud <»f 
fears and apprehensions. The l5ourb<m 
(iovcrnmeiit of France seem deter- 
mined to exert their strencfth iiiSpain, 
and will, if successful, without doubt, 
bestow on the French people the same 
blessing-s they are now prepariug for 
the Spaniards — an increased Koyal 
prerogcative— a diminution of the le- 
presentive. power — the rc-establish- 
incnt of the Inquisition — and all the 
lf)n{y train < '' political blessinjjs that 
render a Kiny;^ independent on his peo- 
ple. Will the French, whose, fickle- 
ness was once proverbial, fi^ht aijaiiist 
those principles of liberty, for which 
they have so much and so lonj>' suf- 
fered If they can be thus base, they 
deserve all the evils which such a 
.strno-uriii must produce, whether they 
are victorious or conquered ; if victori- 
ous, they will be only forgriiig: in Spain 
fetters for themselves; if conquered, 
they will be doomed to expiate their 
crime of unprovoked agg:ressiou by the 
humiliating^ submission to a foreign 
conqueror. VVe, however, hope better 
tliioj^ from the French people ; they 
Imve tasted of liberty, and found the 
draught sweet ; they hat^e afterwards 
drank of the cop of misfortune, and 
found it bitter. To turn this bitter into 
.sw'eet, they must assist the friends of 
constitutional liberty, — not oppress 
them.-<-Let them imitate the generous 
Engli-^h, who, from one end of the 
kingdom to the other, sympathise with 
the Spaniards, and heartily wish them 
success in the perilous conllict that 


now seom^; impending’. Eet, also, the 
Bourbon Goveriuncut of France imitate 
the present (Miligiitoned policy of the 
English rninii-lry, if they be "desirous 
of securing the piesenl dyuaqy. 

Wc have been It'd into this liain of 
reasoning by the late evejtt«, and by 
the conviction that this war against 
Spain would not be long waged, before 
the French troops would turn against 
the Ultras of their own country, ratlicr 
than fight for those of Spain. Accounts 
from the Army of Observation confirm 
this opinion, for according to the Cou- 
rier Francais^ several officers, who 
were at the bridge of IJivin, when 
Mina showed his amicable disposition 
towards the l‘Vench troops, have been 
dismissed. A Major of the I8th, a Cap- 
tain of Grenadieis, and six other offi- 
cers of the same rcgiinouf, are men- 
tioned as no longer forming part of 
the Army of Observafioii Tlie 3!2d, 
some companies of which witnessed 
the defeat of the Army of the I’aith on 
the ‘28lh and ti‘)th, has lost .'loO men by 
leave of absence being granted them; 
they have taken tlu; road to Perpignan, 
to return to their respective homes. 

During the laic ncgocialions between 
France and Spain, the English Ministry 
have conferred on their country and 
thein.selvcs an imperishable honour, by 
twice offering the mediation of this 
country, first by the Duke of IVelliiig- 
ton, and secondly by Sir William 
A'Court. This mediation has been le 
fused by the French Bourbons, w'hos'e 
couduct reminds us, 

Quoul dcu^ vuU poulnv, piuis (l('mc7ilat 

The French minister at Madrid, it 
seems, has orders to (|uit Spain, and 
troops arc certainly moving soutliward 
to reinforce the Army of Observation. 
I'hc King’ is understood to be inclined 
to peace and quiet in his old age, but 
it would appear that there are more 
powerful personages at the Thuilleries 
than his Majesty — a sort of ultra mpr- 
rium in imperiu^ by which war has 
been decided on. The approaching 
meeting of the Chambers is regarded 
as likely to prove decisive of this long- 
agitated question. But let the decision 
be what it may, it is impossible that 
hostilities can take place for some 
time, for the season alone must occa- 
sion considerable delay. 

SrAiN.— VVe cannot look back upon 
the recent history of this noble country 
without gratitude and respect. We 
cuniiol forget that it was mainly owing 
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to tlio struprg^les of this magnanimous 
|)eo()le tlmt the entire continent of 
r.nropc did not, ere this, succomb to 
the yoke of one solitary despot. The 
people of all European countries can 
never forget the gratitude they owe to 
Spain, it belongs only to emperors and 
kings and princes to prove themselves 
ungrateful, and to bury in the ruins of 
a great nation their benefactors and 
deliverers. The attempt, however, will 
be in vain, and the iniquity of the 
ineasuie will, we hope, he equalled by 
the humiliating nature of their defeat. 

The Anibassudors of Russia, Prussia, 
and Austria, at Madrid, have delivered 
most insulting communications from 
their respective governments to the 
Spanish Ministry ; and nothing can be 
more manly or more just than the brief 
contempt with which the Spanish Mi<- 
Ulster, San Miguel, answers the several 
notes of the Envoys. To the Prussian’s 
caut about the “good wishes” of his 
master, the .Spaniard replies with a 
happy pleasantry, that the “ good 
wishes” aie mutual. To the Au.stiian’s 
pretence that the Court of Vienna can- 
not in conscience maintain its diplo- 
matic relations with Spain, he makes 
answer, that Spain is quite indifferent 
on that score, and incloses the pass- 
ports. And to the Russian’s impudent 
string of flagrant falsehoods and insult- 
ing expressions, Senor San Miguel re- 
turns a just and spirited reproof of the 
“ very insolent tone” of the Note, and 
adds an intimation, that the sooner he 
leaves the Peninsula, the belter. 

These Notes have been taken into 
consideration by (he Cortes, and the 
prudent and magnanimous nianiicr iu 
which all parties coalesced for the pur- 
pose of strengtheuing their govern- 
ment, and repressing the insolent in- 
terference of the Holy Alliance, inust 
for-ever endear them to the whole 
Spanish nation and their posterity. As 
we have not room for the insertion ofthe 
Notes of the Allied Sovereigns, we will 
only insert an oflicial Spanish docu- 
iiient, by which those Notes may be 
easily inferred. 

Aote transmitted to the Charges d'' A f- 
faires at the Courts of Vienna y Bet- 

liny and Pelcrsburgh 

“ Under this date 1 communicate to 
the Charge d\4flraires of hhi Majesty at 
the Court of — ——., by royal order, the 
foRowing:— 

« The Government of his Majesty 
has received communication of a Note 
from to its Charge d’AflTaircs 

at this Court, a copy of vvhich Note is 
transmitted to your Excellency for 
your In format ion. 


[Jan. 

“ This document, full of perverted 
facts, defamatory suppositions, accusa- 
tions equally unjust and slanderous, 
and vague rt'quests, does not call for 
any categorical and formal reply on 
any of its points. The Spanish Govern- 
ment, deferriug to a more conveakint 
opportunity the exhibiting to all u.«- 
ttoiis,in a public and solemn maimer, its 
scutimonts, its principles, its determi- 
nutions, and the justice of the cause of 
the generous nation at the head of 
which it is placed, is, for the present, 
content to declare — 

“ 1. The Spanibh Nation is governed 
by a Constitution, which has been so- 
lemuly recognised by the Emperor of 
Russia. 

“ ‘i. The Spaniards, friends to their 
country, procl.iiined, at the coinrnence- 
nicnt of 1812, that Constitution which 
w’as abolished bv violence alone iu 
1814. 

3. The Constitutional King of Spain 
freely exercises the Powers which the 
Constitution has bestowed upon him. 

“ 4- The Spuiiish Nation doe.s not 
interest itself with the iutern.il go- 
veriiuient of other nations. 

“ 5. 'J'he remedy of the evils, which 
afflict the Spanish Nation is for its own 
consideration alone. 

“ (>. Those evils are not the lesult 
of the Constitution, but raliier of ibe 
etfoits of Its enemies to destroy it. 

“ 7. I'he Spanish Nation will not ac- 
knowledge the right of any Power to 
iuterfere in its affairs, 

“ 8. The Government will never 
deviate froai (he line traced by its 
duties, by imtioual honour, and hyiis 
unalterable attachment to the Consti> 
tution sworn to In 1812. 

“ 1 authorise you to communicate 
verbally this letter to the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs of the Power with 
whom you reside, and to supply him 
with a copy if he require one. 

“ His Majesty hopes that the pru- 
dence, zeal, and patriotism which dis- 
tinguish you, will suggest to you a 
conduct firm and worthy ofthe Spanish 
name, under existing circumstaDces. 

“ 'Phe above is what 1 have the hon- 
our to communicate to your Excelleiicj 
by order of his Majesty, and 1 seise 
this opportunity to renew the assu. 
ranees of my distinguished cousidera- 
f ion, praying God to preserve your life 
many years. 1 kiss your hands. 

Your attentive and constant servant, 
« Etaristo San Migugl.” 

The Spanish Govern meat are actively 
preparing for a warlike alternative j 
and the drawing by lot for the army 
goes on very activiely in all the pro- 
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vincca. Tlie Cortes have placed at 
the disposition of (Government alt the 
active militia, so that in the month of 
March they will have on foot an army 
of 150,000 men, without comprebendingf 
the national militia, which amounts at 
leost to 100,000 men, and who are dis- 
tiiit,^uislied in nothing from the troops 
of the lino. Some battalions coming 
from the interior arc on their route for 
Navarre ; others are inarching; upon 
An-tt{?on and Catalonia-, these three 
wrmies will form a body of 80,000 men. 

1 he Cortes have passed a decree on 
llio subject of the reclamations made 
by England for losses to her subjects 
by piracies and captures for violation 
ot blockade in the West ladies. Spain 
admits the claims g;enerally, leaving; 
their particular amount to* be deter- 
roinerl by future arrant^oments ; and a 
sum of 40,000,000 of reals (400,000f.) is 
inscribed in the Great Book, to answer 
them when adjusted. 

PuiiTiJfiAL.— A circumstance has 
occurred relative to this country, as 
hoiiourahic to the ^ood faith of the 
hng;lifch g;overnnieiit as it must be g;ra- 
tifying; to ail the Portuguese. Eng;- 
land will not suiter its ancient ally to 
be overrun by the armies of the Holy 
Alliance* In a recent sitting of the 
Cortes the Minister for I’oreign Affairs 
informed the Cortes, that his Majesty 
haviug required from Great Britain a 
frank declaration of ils views in re- 
gard to the menacing attitude of the 
Holy Alliance towards the Peninsula, 
the Hiiiish Minister made the follow- 
ing i'ei»ly . — The English govern- 


S7 

incut liaving noleniiily declared, in the 
face of the world, that it does not 
assume the existence of a right of 
intervention in the internal ooneerns 
of other states, England will feel her- 
self obliged to lend to this kingdom 
all the succour of which it may stand 
in need, as often as its independence 
may be menaced by any other power, in 
any manner whatever.” This promise, 
which is only the repetition of that 
which England has made under other 
circumstances and at various times, has 
no relation, and cun have none, with 
our political institutions; its object 
being simply to declare that those in- 
Htitutions have not changed, in any 
manner, the relations which heretofore 
existed between the two countries. 

Turkky and Greeck. — The Janis- 
saries arc quite paramount at (Joustaii- 
tinople. The Suitau has l>een obliged 
to issue a decree in which the deputies 
of the Jaiii.ssaries arc made a necessary 
part of the Divan ; and great powers 
had been given to the Ulemahs or law- 
yer-priests. l*he heads of Haleb Et- 
fendi, of the grand Vizier, and of the 
Director of the Customs, have been 
brought into (Jonstaniinople ; and a 
few shi|>s of the Turkish fleet defeated 
by the Greeks, having arrived at that 
city, the principal officers were instant- 
ly l^eheaded. — Chourschid Pacha, sus- 
pected of having plundered the trea- 
sures of the famous A!i Pacha, of. la- 
nina, has forfeited bis head in conse- 
quence of this accusation, whether just 
or not. 


MONTHLY MEMORANDA. 


The following ininistciial changes 
have, we understand, been determined 
on ;— -Mr. Brugge Bathurst retires. Mr. 
Vansittart takes the Duchy of Luncas- 
ter, and is to be raised lo (he Peerage, 
Mr, Frederick Robinson is to have the 
("hanceilorship of the Exchequer* ^ and 
Mr. Muskissoti is to succeed Mr. Ro- 
binson as President of the Board of 
IVade. Lord Francis Conyngham it* 
appointed Under Secretary- of State for 
Foreign Affairs, in the room of Mr, 
Backhouse. Right Hon, C. Arbuth^ 
not to the office of Woods and Forests. 
Mr. Lnshyngton takes Mr. ArbuthooFs 
situation at the Treasury, and Mr. Ber- 
ries is to be appointed to the Secreta- 
ryship^ which Mr. Lushington held. 
Mr. Turner, wl^o has lately gone to 
Madrid from the Foreign Office, is 
deputed to attend the Commission 
there, with the particulars of the 
claims on the part of British mer 


chants, for the losses sustained by 
them in the South American Seas. 

At u Court of Directors held at the 
East India House, Richard Thomas 
Goodwin, Esq. was appointed to a scat 
in Council in B«)rabay, in the room of 
Guy l.eoox Prendergast, Esq. and 
James Joseph Sparrow, Esq. was ap- 
pointed a Provisional Member of Coun- 
cil at Bombay. 

The Reverend Reginald Heber is 
appointed to the vacant See of Cal- 
cutta. Mr. Heber goes out to India 
forthwith. 

Very numerous and respectable meet- 
ings have been held in the counties of 
York, Herefordshire, Somerset shire, 
Norfolk, and Berkshire, for the pur- 
pose of passing resolutions relative to 
the distressed state of agriculture, uud 
the propriety of petitioning for parlia- 
mentary reform. Similar meetings* arc 
OOQU to be convened in the counties of 
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Mi»ldlL'sex, Lincoln, Devon, Kent, and 
Surry. 

Wiilon, lately celebrated for the 
inanufaclure of carpets, flannels, and 
other branches in the AvooJlen trade, is 
nearly depopulated by the emigration 
of the principal iiianufactureis to Kid- 
derminster. The three inns arc meta- 
morphosed into po<-huuses, and not 401. 
a week paid to the truiiesmon, who, 
but a few yeais ago, generally received 
bOOl. to circulate among' their neigh- 
bours. 

Mr. Telford, engineer, has reported 
the practicability ot making Norwich 
a port, by cutting a navigation to the 
sea for vessels drawing tet» feet water, 
citluM’ by Yarmouth or Lowestoflle — 
expense by way ot the former estima- 
ted at about 40,0001. by I.oweBtoffc 
00,0001. 

rASiiioNh FOR January. Walk- 

ivg Dress, — Ihe braided pelisses, 
which were but partially patronised on 
their first appearance, are now in high 
favour with those ladies of rank who 
may be said lo lead the fashions. Over 
a round dress of milk-white bombasine 
or Norwich crape, is a close pelisse of 
puce-colourcd cachemere, ornamented 
down the from and round the border 
with a peculiarly rich braiding in silk, 
the flowers of which represent the Ca- 
ledonian thistle j two beautiful long 
branches of the same braiding rise 
from the points that loniinate the bot- 
tom of the facings, and from a superb 
ornament iu from, on each side of the 
border. The ornaments across the 
bust consist of a braiding in foliage 
only j but it btis a very rich appear- 
ance, being composed of several rows 
reaching across the front to the fore 
part of each shoulder. The manebe- 
rons arc plain, atul are alinu!|tt dose to 
the sleeve*, these are finished with one 
row of leaves in braiding. A belt of 
black velvet, fastened in front with a 
polished steel buckle, confines the pe- 
lisse round the waist. The bonnet is 
of puce - coloured velvet, lined with 
white satin, and crowned in front with 
a plume of white ostrich feathers: a 
veil of Cliantilly lacc is thrown care- 
lessly across the brim of the bonnet, 
but this is not always adopted.— A 
sliiglc frill of the finest Mechlin lace 
is worn round the throat; and a muff 
of the white .Siberian fox, with half- 
boots of pucc-coloured kid, and light 
dbft-skin glotes, finish this promenade 
dress. 

Mornhig Dress Roman dress, or 

blousBy of fine cambric muslin; the 
body and skirt are in one, and of 
nearly equal fulness, which is prin- 


cipally collected in the front and in 
the middle of the back, and confined 
round the waist with u red narrow 
band, tastened by a steel buckle ; it is 
made high, nearly to the throat, and 
is gaged with four rows of pink braid- 
ing. The sleeve is easy, and has an 
epaulette with full trimming, briuded 
at the edge, and a double ruffle at the 
wrist; round the bottom of the skiit 
are five narrow flounces, edged with 
pink braiding. Cap of sprig net, with 
border of llritish IJsIc lace; cottage 
trout; the caul rather full, and sej)a- 
rated half way into eight divi.sion'i, 
edged with a rouleau of satin: four, 
alternately, arc fastened to the head- 
piece: the others are trimmed with 
1‘ice, and rather elevated, forming a 
light and elegant crown; a wreath of 
delicate flowers, the forget-ine uor and 

the heliotrope, decorate the front 

Coral ear-rings, rose-coloured gloves, 
and corded silk shoes. 

Dali Dress . — White crepe lisse 
dress, worn over a bright pink 
satin slip, the corsage of while 
satin, cut bias, and fits the shape. 
— It is ornamented with simple el('- 
gance, being separated into narrow 
straps, nearly two inches deep, and 
edged with two small folds ot crepe 
lisse set in a narrow band ot folded 
while satin, finished with a tucker of 
the finest blond laee. '^Ihe sleeve is 
short, of very full white crepe Imc 
partly concealed by two rows of while 
satin diamonds, edged with pink crepe 
hsscy and united by half a dozen mi- 
nute folds of white satin ; at the bot- 
tom of the dress is one low of large 
full puffs, or fwvjjfantes of white crepe 
lisse ; between each are eight while 
satin loops, attached to honjff^'anies^ an<l 
surrounding a cluster of half-blown 
China roses. The hair, without orua- 
namcTit, a la, Grec^uc, Ear-rings, 
necklace, armlets, and bracelets, of 
dead gold, with pink topazes and eme- 
ralds interspersed, and fastened by 
padiock'soaps studded with emeralds. 
Long white kid gloves. Pink satin 
shoes. 

Mr. Putnam's readings and iccita- 
tions at the Argyle Rooms were very 
respectably attended; the company 
were warm in their applauses, and re- 
ceived the announcement of a repeti- 
tion for Thursday, the 6th of February, 
with evident satisfaction. Mr. Put- 
nam is equally happy in the selection 
and the delivery of his pieces; and, 
while he seems studiously to avoid all 
meretricious ornament, he never fails 
in bringing out the discriminating cha- 
racter of the various styles. 
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FjLRTHQUAIkK IN SYRIA. — ^The loss 
of life, number of muiuicd nnd 
Avounded, the destruction of property, 
the lentyth of time during which the 
ohecks have been continued, the dis- 
eases to which I lie exposure of the 
people to the suii by day, and the cold 
diMVs by night, have given rise, — all 
give to this culauiity a jieculiarJy awful 
character. 

The spirit of travelling having in- 
duced many of our fellow-subjects to 
' isit the eastern parts of the l\Iediter- 
iaeean, now de.‘^olatcd by the horrors, 
which have been tlie consequence of 
the long'Continued earthquake in Sy- 
ria, and our countrymen having been 
j’eeeived with generouM hospitality 5 it 


cannot he doubted but that Borne libe- 
ral return will be made to assist them 
in the deplorable and wretched cir- 
cumstances in which they are now 
placed. It is u high gratification, that 
60 sure a channel as that of the Levant 
Company is opened for the conveyance 
of British hcnevolence, and that sucU 
re'^pectable means are adopting for an 
impartial and judicious distribution, 
aci’ording to the ascertained degrees 
of misery of the various individuals. 
We have heard with pleasure that the 
Committee for managing the collection 
have already forwarded a second sani 
of One Thousand Pounds to their trea- 
surer at Coustantinople. 


BIRTHS. 

SONS. 


’rill' bnily ol die ffon, J fl Khax, at Brnsse 1 » 
Tbo Lady oi ll. .) Ks(|. ]..iiui>cth 

'rtic (’ouiites-^ do la Wair, at Uouiu llall, 
('.uubndg'o 

The Lady of So Jamo^ Millo^ Riddoil, f pou 
and (lauffhtor) Edinlmt’ 

Tho Lady of J, Oiabani, Es»|. fJowor-sti'oet 
'ruo Lad) of Lioiit. tJc'ii. Boll, J>oufrbty-strcpi 
Tho Lady of It. Pmvnali Riis!«oll-'<»iuai’e 
Tho l.ady of Mr. W. tlariin, Cl.ipham 
TIjo Lady of W H. Tiirnoi, \VaUhatni>to\v 
Tho Lady of J CoUyor, Ks.q \VaUhaui‘»to\v 
J.adv Frodonoa South Aiidloj-nL 

Tho L.idy ol tho lUn, H. L. DilKm 
Tho Lady ol VV'.d. Burdell, Ksq. Twickenham 
Tho L.idv o( raptain Ik. L. Lewis., Southgate 
Tho Lady of N. C. IJilHard, |{OTnard-st. 
T'he J.iidy ol Dr. Thoa. Muuroo, Bedford-pl^* 


Mrs. Oolp, Higlihiiry iwraro 
The Lady of K. J. Crut<hloy, Esq, Dittoay 
coimijori, Sutto) 

Tho Lady ol \V\ lloyd, jmi. Esq. Shamrook 
lodjre, Belfast 

Mrs. Ulway, StH|dotmrst, Kent 
The Lady of J. ilrahani. Esq. Bloiirestor place 
Tho Ludv ol J. \V. BroiiiJoj, Esq Beiuaid sL. 
Russell 'Squai’e 

The Lady ot T. Rowland, K.sq. Panton-gqiiare 
Tho Lady ol Clms, R. Morgan, Eaq. Upper 
Bodloid pl.aco 

The Lady of .Tohn fir.ahrini, IC^q Uowor-streot 
Tho Lady of C. Cnilfc, Esq. Dovonshiro-plaoc 
The Lady of 13 Aiitrobus, Esq. Hoietord-slrcet 
Tho Lady of B, <J. llodgOs, Esq. Lambeth 
The Ladv of VV. Lowndes, Eaq. Upper Bedford* 
place, R ussell square. 


DAUfillTERS. 


Tho Lady of A. Wigham, Esq. Rlamfonl'hi 
Tho Lady of E. B. Thornton, Esq. Baris 
'J’ho Lady of Mr. Otway, Cottage, Staplohut'st, 
Kent 

Tho Ladv of Mr J. Gatldey, Queenhithe 
Th(? Uady of K. l’)e Courtenay, Ksq- Waterloo- 
place 

q'he Lady of H. Blacker, Esq South-street, 
F'iiiHlmiy-squarc 

The Lady of W.*Colborne, Esq. Little Berk- 
hampstead • 

Tlie Lady of J. Barker, Eaq. North End Villa, 
Fulham 

The Lady of the Hon. W. Cust 

The Lady of B, Rickets, Lsqi Portland-place 

The Lady ot J. Hodson, Eaq M.P. 

Tlio Lady of the Rev. John Horsomam B. ]>. 
; Essex 


The lion, Mrs Thos. Erskine 
Mrs. Hmnbor, Wnooiihorough, Kent 
The Lady of Henry Mciix, Esq, Bromley- 
comraoii, Kent 

The Lady of ,1. B. Rickets, Esq. Portland- place 
The t^ady of Captain J, Wilson. R N. Bristol 
The Lady of the Hon, and Rev. T. L. DunJas. 
Norfh Cray 

The Imdy of W. H. Hewit, Esq. Clapham- 
coinmon , 

Hfis. W, O. Kirkpatrick, Islewortli 
The Lady of li. C. Berkeley, Esq. .Montague- 
street, Russell-equare 

The Lady of J. B. Rooper, Ksq. Woodbury 
Hall, Cambridge 

The Lady of W J. Burdett, Esq. Twickenham 
Lady Frederica Stanhope— both since dead. 


MARRIAGES. 


Allen, Rev, John, Jun, llrabisler, to 
Mourant, Mies H. C. New Bond-street 
Allen, T. D. esq. Cheapside, to 
WebheL Miqs^ Exinoiitb 
Bostock, Khis, esq-.-i^st Grinstead. Sussex, t» 
Waddington, Mi«fefiuuna» Lemau-street 
Block, Mr. James, Kentish Town, to 
Wilsoti, Miss Susan, Edinburgh 

£ur, Jc^: 


Bompass, C. C, Esq. Bristol, to 
To(nl{lns, Miss M. Steele, Broughton, Hants. 
Baker, Thomas, esq. Billon plaee, Kent, to 
Camefield.Mias A. £. Groombridge 
Bryant, Captain Judge Advocate, to 
Churchill, MissM. A, Glocueesler-place 
Bellcrs.R, esq. New Lodge, Brickhamstead, to 
Bridges, Miss EUz. Gloucester-plaoe 

M 
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■Borkwith/rUnmaB, ?b<j. Bedfonl-plaoe, to 
Spottisu'oode, Mibh Sovhia 
Hi a-^s Captain W. 8t. Bntolphs. to 
Slanos rtliss E. Minorieti 
Bury, John, esq. Southgate, to 
Bfllamy Mmr Ann,Trinity'8quaTe 
Croismaire, La Cotnptde, to 
Sycr, Mias S. daughter of Sir W. S. Bombay 
Cassidy, Lieut. Col. 1st WM leg. to 
Troy, Misn, Norlulk 

C-raigie, Major John, to 
Churchill, MI hh Eimly, filouce>4ter-place 
Coombs, Ro\ . J , A . Manche-^ter, to , 

Miss KHz. Highbury place 
Chator, Mr. N. Fleet-street, to 
WanestroeJit, Misfl M. Allred Houxo, Surry 
Pymoke, Henry, esq. Scrively Couits Line, to 
. Pearce, Miss Emma, Richmond 
Haiiee, Heiir\',osq. Manehester-street, to 
Mattliias, Miss, Savjlle*row 
Dyer, C. A. e»q Little Ilford, to 
V;reenhill,Mi-S8 Sarah, East llam, Essex 
Dawson. Mr. J. Camberwell, to 
Derreti , Miss Ku.ma. (ilourcstershire 
Dodson, John, ol Doetot’s Commons, hL. D. to 
Pearson, Mi^s, George-street, Hanover-sq 
Edwards, Mr tieorge. Halilax, to 
Smith, Miss Eliza, Cateaton street 
Fernior.Hon Major (ien. to 
Borough, Miss, daughter of Sir R. B. hart. 


Hogan, W.jun. esq. Dtiblin, to 
Lea, Miss Ann, Kidderuunater 
Hartley, Rev R. S. M. A. llaydon-bridge, to 
Gilpen, Miss Mar^ Whitehaven 
Lalnson, John, esq Bre«d>street,to 
Barrow, Miss.Forton Lodge, Hants, 
Lcatham, FUntoff, esq. Pontefraots, to 
Blackburn, Miss B. Clapharn Conunou 
Longlands, Rev. D. Oxlord,to 
Peiidrill, Miss J, Campbell, Bath 
May, James, esq. Blackheath rond, to 
Coilyer, Mrs, ot the same place 
Montetoiros J. esq. Kcnnington, to 
Mocatta, Miss, Woburn-placc 
Neal, Ml. Edward, of Newel-court, to 
Lock, Miss Franee.s, Edgew.ii'p-ioad 
Pugh, John, esq. Gray’s Inn, to 
Smger,Mi»s,C. J, Beckington, Somerset. 
Reeves, Charles, esq. Ely-jdaec, lo 
^Edmonds, Miss Elizabeth, Clapharn 
Stone, J. A. esq. Aigylo-street,to 
Greara, MissF. A. Richmond 
Saunders, Mr. Richard, St. JamesV, to 
Chew, Mias, Leighton-liuzzaid. 

Whitbread, Geo. (“^q. to 

Bntuaud,Mihs S. C. Uogciil’s Paik 
Wright, Henry, cs(|. C'oinhill, to 
Wilts, Miss, of Cainborwcll Grove, Siu ry 
Waid, John, esq Christ's College.l’ambiidge, to 
Mei'riman, Miss Ann, Brook-street. 


DEATHS. 


Abbs, Henry, Fifth son of B. Abbs, esq. of 

Cleadon-house, Durham, 15 

Blackbourne, Mrs. the wife of J, B. esq. 
M. P for Lancashire — Bantield, J. esq. 8/ — 
Briscoe, the Dowager Lady, Southampton* 
row, G7 — Burton, Mrs. Mary, sister of-F. 
Burton, esq. Upper Brook-street — Brotherston, 
Mr. Dentist, CharloUe-street, Bloomsbury- 
equare, 83 — Charlotte, daugbtci* of Mr. John 
Bland y, of the Island of "Madeira, Boston- 
place — The Right Hon. the Dowager La<^ 
Blaiityrc, Lennox-grove — Brown Captain E. 
Royal Marines — Becket, Mrs. Sarah Camber- 
well, 68. 

Clamtree, J. S. esq. Bloomsbury-square— 
Cole, Martin, esq. Sonthainpton-street, Blooins- 
tmry, 70 — Currie, 'r. Earle, esq Liverpool— 
Louisa Caroline, daughter of Sir J. Colleton, 
Bart, and wife of Rear Admiral, Richard 
Graves — Coles, Mrs. M. Little Trinity-I^ne, 
Quoeuhithe, 71— Cape, Mr. Thomas, Panton- 
square,52. 

Drury, Mrs. of Covent Garden, 6{> — Drog- 
heda. Marquis of, Dublin, 94 — Dobree, Mrs. 
Caroline Clapton, 27 — Davis, Ann, relict of 
T. Da-vis, esq. Great Surrey- street— Dent, W. 
esm Wandsw’orth-cominon,83. 

EvAna, Rev. E. A. B. Hiranant, Montgome- 
ryshire — EUiee, Mrs. H. Ea>,t Sheen — Egrc- 
inont, the Countess of Waterloo- place, W 

Freelr, Lucy, the wife of the Rev, R. Freer, 
Cumberland-street Chapel, 64 — Fenwick, Ni- 
cholas. esq. Leuiiiigton, Northumberland — 
Freer, Geoige, e-sq. Birmingham— Fillingham, 
Mrs. Ann, esq. Seymobr-street, 71 

Graves, Mrs. widow of the late C. Graves, 
esq.— Glover, Col. John, Bath — Graiiain, Thus, 
Brookborough, 1(12. 

Hudson, Sarab.wifc of J. A. Hudson, esq. 
M. P. for Wighani — Henekel, James, esq. 
W'andsworth-eomrnon— Hadden, Mrs. widow of 
the late Dr. Hadden, rector of Stepney— Ann, 
daughter of the late O. Hicks. M. D. SI. James's- 
'palace— Hall, J ames, esq.— Hore, Herbert, Woi. 
esq. commander 111 the R, N. Ryde, Isle of 
.Wight,, 3d^Hainbley, Miss A..L. Slltlnghoum, 
KeiR'T'Hulston, John Pratt, esq. Newman- 
Btreot, 58 

Ireland, Caroline, the wife of E. Ireland, esq. 
|i0n. £. J. Coinpany-s Naval Bervloe. 

Jones, MUs Sophia, Gow'cr's-walk^ Good- 
man's-flflds. 

iCi(igstbDj|.CaroUne;.Count 0 M Dowager ofi d9- 
Ker.t. Mary, daughter of B. Kent, esq. Coshle- 
hridge, ‘^Watford, Herte — King, Mr. M.F, 
XJbenlea-street, Bedford-square, 50 

Lane, Mrs, .relict of the late T« Dane^ 


Great Ormond-stieot — Lanraf.ter, W. N. e^tq. 
Walthamstow, 45 — I.eader, Mrs. Ann, Well- 
atreet. Oxford-street — The Lady Cathcime Til- 
ney Long, Drayeot, Wiltshiie — Leach, John, 
esq. — Leycester, Ralph, esq Toll, Cheshire, 86, 
Montague, The Right Hon. Fiancis Vis- 
countess Dowager — Miller, Miss (k I), Harlow, 
Vicarage — Morns, Mr. II only sou of J. 
Morris, esq, East Hill, Wandsworth — Mangles, 
Letitia, the W'lte of R. .Maiufles, esq. Sunumg- 
hill, Essex — Macclesfield, Maiy Fiauces, 
Countess of Meggs, Mrs, relict of^the late 
H. Meggs, esq. oV the conntv of DoisVt — Mil- 
roy, Mrs. Gcoigc-yaid, Lombanl-stieot — Mel- 
ton, Mrs. M A. VValcot-place, :}3--iVIi;nick i, 
Richard, esq, Backton-housc, Cbichestei , 7‘J-- 
Musgravp, Lady, relict of Sir R MuHgia\e, 
Bart. Bai nesley, Gloucestershire 
Nash, Samuel, esq. Skinner-street 
Olive, Rev, James, rector of St, Paul’s, 
Bristol. 

Phillips, Miss E. A Wandswortb-road — 
Pett, Samuel, esq. Clapton, 58— Pedder, Mrs 
Jane, Brighton — Philjiut, Mr. Win, High Hol- 
bo^n, 63 — Plummer, Dr.Swaby, M.D. son ot 
the late — Plummer, esq, Januiica 
Strettell, Mrs. relict of the late E. Strettell, 
esq. advocate-gen. at Calcutta — .Saunders, Mis. 
Wm. Chapel-streetjGrosvenur-square — Saville, 
J. esin LittleWaUham-lodge,60 — Snow', George, 
esq. Langtou, 78— I'he wife of Robert Hclby* 
esq. and sister to the Earl of Shrewsbury, 
PortmaU'Square,62 — .Smith Richaid, esq. North 
End,' Hammersmith, 63 — Snttdn, Henry, e.nq. 
Tavistock-place— Stanhope, Lady Fredei ica. 

Taylor, Jane, the wdfe ofJ.S. Taylor, esq. 
Bedford-rowr, S."! — Taylor, Mr. George Burn- 
foot Staplet<Mi,103— Try, Mr. I'd w. solicitor, 
Stockwell, Thorp, Samuel, esq. Waltbamstow, 
86— Till, Maria, wUc ol John Till, esq.Chathnra- 
place, Hackney. - . 

Victor, C.P. wife of Lieut. G. Victor, London. 
W^arr, infant son of the Earl and Countesa 
dc la — Wh^, Rev. R. Y. B.D., NewtonValence, 
Hants — Wc:iL Thomas, Esq. Twickenham, 73— 
Woodolfe. George, esq. late chief prothouotory 
of the court of common pleas — Elisabeth, wife 
of George Wilmott, esq. Shoreham, Kent— 
Wormald, Richard, e.sq. Leeds, 48 — Warner, 
Mrs. Ruth, Stockwell, 81— Wilson, Marianne, 
daughter of Thomas Wilson, Esq, M. P. — 
Whitefield, George, B. esq. Denham, Bimks, 
60— Wilkie, Patrick, esq Sloaue-street, 80.— 
Young, C^as. K. esq. son of the late lamented 
Professor Young, of Glasgow, 27 — Young, 
George, esq. CfunberMrell, 63— Yallotvley, Mw* 
.Grace, 78 
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SOCIETY FOR THE PROTECTION OF TRADE. 


The Secretary to the SOCIETY of 
GUARDIANS for the PROTECTION 
of 'I'RADE by CirnUars has iaformed 
the Members thereof, that at the pre- 
sent January Westminster Sessions, 
George Smith was convicted for 
fraudulently obtainint^ Goods from 
Messrs. Robarts, Griffiths and Crick, 
Members of this Society, by falsely 
prel ending that he was the servant of 
Messrs. Hardini;', Ashby and Co. also 
Members of this Society. And 1 am 


directed to inform you that the persons 
undernamed, viz. 

Peter Upbukll, late of 1«, Cle- 
ment's Inn, and now in White Cross 
Street Prison ; and 

William Norton, Market Gar- 
dener,' of Bigf^leswade, Bedfordshire, 
attending the Market of Watford, Hert- 
fordshire, are reported to this Society 
as improper to be proposed to be bal- 
lotled for as Members thereof. 


COMMERCIAL REPORT. 

f T^ndon^ Jan. 24 J 


CoTTON.-^The Cotton market conti- 
nues very quiet; the sales since our 
last are conhned to small parcels of 
Bengali and Surats. The India sale 
declared for the 7th proximo, consists 
now of about 27,000 bags, viz. — 14,429 
Bcngals — 0050 .Surats — ()3()4 Madras. 

.Sugar — ^'F hc demand for Mnsco- 
vades this week has been steady, and 
the business done very considerable ; 
the hue prices are fully maintained. 

The Sugar market to-day has closed 
exceedingly firm, and we think a ge- 
neral advance of Is. per cwt. since 
Tue.sday may be stated. 

In ihc Refined market there have 
been few purchases, on acconnt of the 
navigation being suspended ; no le- 
d action in the prices can be stated, yet 
the trafte is very heavy to-day. The 
price of Molasses 29s. 

In Foreign Sugars there have been 
no purchases reported ; few parcels are 
oifering for sale. 

Coffee. — 1'he public sate yesterday 
was considerable ; it consisted of 324 
casks 83 bags British Plantaiioii, and 
104 bags St. Domingo : the former was 
chiefly Demerara and Berbice descrip- 
tions, which sold rather lower than by 
private contract ; the greater portion 
of the Jamaica Coffee was taken in ; 
good ordinary brown rank 95s. a 
98s. 6d.; clean good ordinary coloury 
lOJs. a 104s. fid ordinary pale St. 
Domingo sold at 100s. Generally of 
the public sale it may be stated that 
the whole went off heavily, and gene, 
rally at lotver prices. 

This forenoon there were no public 
sales, and noporcheses by private con- 
tract were VepoHed. 

Fruit, — a cargo of new Turkey 
was put up to public dale on Toesday 
last, prices obtained as follows 
Carabourhas fifis. inferior 63i.5 


Smyrnas GOs. a 61s.; Black Smyrnas. 
(fine) a large parcel, a few lots only of 
which appeared to be sold, from 468, a 
46.; small drums pulled Figs 59s. a fils, 
half-drums 528. n 54s., quarter-chests 
458., quality very good ; also a cargo 
of new Currants from Cephalonia, the 
greater part appeared to have been 
taken in, and the prices obtained for 
those sold were from IHs. a 116. 
Corn.— The business of the Corn mar- 
ket has been completely interrupted by 
the severe weather ; the only purchases 
reported are a few parcels of Oats for 
immediate consumption, for which the 
buyers arc obliged to pay an advance 
of 2s. a 3#. per qqarter ; the quotations 
of every description of Grain arc no- 
minal. 

Rum, brandy, and Hollands.— 
Tnc Government contract for 100,000 
gallons of Rum coming out this morn- 
ing unexpectedly, has a very favourable 
effect upon tlie market ; the purchases 
this forenoon are considerable, and 
generally at rates which were not at- 
tainable previously.— Brandy continues 
to be held with much firmness.— In 
Geneva few sales are reported, but 
the holders are asking high prices, or 
account of the scarcity. 

Saltpetre.— The demand has lately 
been considerable, on account of the 
warlike report»; the prices are fully 
Is. higher. 

Tallow. — Notwithstanding the 
great consumption of Tallow dnring 
the present season, yet the market 
must be stated lower, and heavy at 
the decline ; the nearest price of Yel- 
low Candle Tallow to-day is 39s. 

Indigo.— T he fine Indigo, at the 
India House, has supported the former 
priqjss; all otheir descriptions are 
lower, 
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LIST OF BANKRUPTS AND DIVIDENDS, 

From SATURDAY, DEC. 21, to SATURDAY, .JANUARY 18, 18‘2a. 
Ejclr acted from the London Gazette . 

N.B. All the ]>lcc1iii^9 are at the Covri of Commisgioner.<i^ Jtanincfhall'Sf reefy 
uulc9S otherwise expressed. The Attornics" Names arc in Parenthesis. 

BANKHLPTS. 

Allot, CJ. Sandall Ma^nn, Yorkshire, tobacco 2i, and Feb ir», Geoiiro Inn, (Jranbrook 


imuiufactuicr, Jaiu 3. 0, and Feb, 1. Scs- 
sions-Houec, Wakefield, (Few and Co. Hen- 
rietta street, Covent'garden, and Huxby 
and Co. Wakefield. 

Alien, C. Tav'iRtock - street, Covent -garden. 
Woollen-draper, Jan. 7, 14, and Feb. 4, 
(J. A, Mercer, Fumivars-inn. 

Agaid, M., F. S. Agani, and W. T. Agard, Bor- 
rowH.dj, Derbyshire, uiiller.s, .Ian 3, 4, and 
Feb. 4, King’s Anns Tavern, Dei bv,(S4inip- 
8on, Derby, and R Barber, Fettci-lane. 

Alloway. J. Holherliit!ie,tiiiilier-rnerchant. .Tan 
23, Feb, 1, Mrirrh 1. (I'nckett Odihain, 
Hamp.sbire and Bridger and Co Angel- 
eourf, Tbroginorton-streot. 

Buxton, T. Ingol, Lancfisbire, corn-inercbanf , 
Jan. 4, l.'i, apd Feb. 1. White Honse tnn, 
Dieston, f Blacklock, Serjeants-mn, and H. 
Deu hurst, Frenton. 

Bennett. J St Helen, Worcester, glover, Jan. 

6, 7, and Feb. 4, Star and tJarter Inn, Foi'e- 
gate-street, Woicevter. (Long, Worcester, 
and Collett and Co. (’liancerj-lane 

Bailey, W. Bntt-lanc.Doptloid, men-hant, Jan, 

7, 11, and Feb. 4. (C. Jiatsford, Horsely- 
down-l.ane, Southwark. 

Barnes, J. Pendleton, near Manchester, brewer, 
Jan. 10, 11, and Fob. 4, White Bear Jnii, 
Pieeadilly, Manchester. (Hnrd and Co^ 
Temple, and Brackenbury, Manchester 

Benson, J < York, coach-master, .Ian. 20, 21 , and 
Feb. 18, Baynes’ Hotel, York, (Hell and 
Co Bow Church -yard, and Brook and Co. 
Yoik, 

Boardinan, J. late of Grei,t Bolton, Laiicashire, 
cotton manutactuTcr, Fob. 1 , 3, .and 22, 
Swan Hotel, (ireat Bolton. (W. Hampson, 
<ireHt Bolton, and Milne and Co. 'remple. 

Bates, T (Cushion- court. Old Broad-Hlreet, 
merchant, Jan. 18,2.'), and Feb. 22.(Co(isins, 
Great Winchester- street, Okl Broatl-Btreet- 

Bunn. B. Hermitage-place. St Jobn/-strect 
Road.ClerkOnvrell, merchant, Jan. 18, 25, 
and Feb. 22. (Jackfjon, Garden -court. 
Temple. 

Bcverli'y, B. Bridge-vnrd, Bucklesbury, Upimr 
Montagae-RtreeLRuHsel.square, merchant, 
Jan. 18. 2.'>. and Feb. 25. (Farren, King's 
Arnna Yard, Coleman-stroet. 

Childs, \F. Whitehall, victualler, Dec. 28, Jan. 
4, and Feb. 1. (W’’. Wood, Ricbn)Oiid<'baiId- 
ings, Dean-stref'l, Soho. 

Cuffley, J. R Ipswich, maUter, Jan.7. 21, and 
Veb. 11, Great white Horse, Ipswich. (S. 
B. Jackaumn, Ipswich^ and Biomley, 
Gray's-inn-square. 

Carey, T. Saffron-hill, cordwalner, Jan. 11,21. 
and Feb. 18. (Perkins and Co. Hotborn- 
court, Oray’a-lnn. 

Collier, J. Rathbone-place. silk-mercer, Jan. 18, 
,25, and Feb. 22, (Knight and Co. Baslng- 
nall-street. 

Cannon, O. DaTcnth, Kent, mealman, Jan. 14, 
Feb. 1, and 22. (DavUop, Broad-street. 

Clark, R. H, St.Mary-at-hiH, wine-merchant, 
Jan. 25, Keb. 4, and Match 1. (Watt, 
Ca8hlan-coun,01d Broad-streefiu 

Dickinson,' J. Alderegaterstreet. leather-seller, 
Jan. 7, 14, and Fob. )L (Pnllon and Co. 
FAre-itreet.Crfpplegate. ♦ 

J>aw, W. fiigh HaldOh, Kent, potter, Jan. II. 


(Jami'H, Klv-place, and Ottavvuy, Sl.ipb* 
huvHt, Kent, 

Dikciis, G J, Skinner-vtieet, SnmvhiU, <ord- 
wainer, Jan. 25. Feb. 4, and March I 
(Cailcr, Lord Mayor’s-couil (>rt\ce. 

Edwaid<». J. C. Throgmorton-stiect, «tock 
broker, Dec. 24, 31, and Feb. ]. (J,I,owe* 
Southampton-bmlding'^, Chancery-lane. 

Eaglesfield, J. and J. Wall, lliiieklev. Leiester- 
shire, bosierM, Jan. 20. 21, and Feb 11, 
llain I nil,' Hinckley. (Long and Co. Hoi- 
hoin-coui't, <iiay’^-»nn, and Cordell, nr 
Sculthorp, IlincKlcy 

EaMvvood, J. and G. Kav, late of Menlimn, 
York^hiic, dothiert., Jan. 10, 11. and Feb. 
11, Geoige Inn, Hndtlersncld. (.lacoml), 
Hiiddej i.held,and Clartie and Co. Cluineei y 
lane. 

Flynn, J. Turton, Lanca'^hire, Maoksmith, Fob 
7, 'S, and 18, Dog ami Patndge Imi, Wigan 
(Kills, (3uincery-lane, and Moms, Wig.m 

Oreenwell.T. late ot Wlnie Lion-couit, Coi n 
hill, merchant, Dee, 28, .Ian. l,Fel> 4. (T, 
.S- Hewitt, Tokeri-hoiidc-vard, Lothbnry. 

Goldsmith, W. Bcnhall, Suffolk, coni-nioichanl, 
Jan. 14. 21, and Feb. lb. (Carpenter, Fur- 
mval’s-inu, Holboin. 

HnmphieyH, H late of WeVl’^-row, Idington 
gioeoi, Dee. 2:1, Jan 4, Feb. 1. (Jonen and 
Co Mlnmng-lane. 

Iloofstetter, S. R. late of Sheffield, rnorehaiit, 
Jan. 1, 2, and Feh. 4, Comimjreial Inn, 
Sheffield. (Brandon, Shellield, -ind K. 
Bjakelock, Serjoant’s-inn, Fleet-sheet 

Heath, M'. T. Cushion eourt, Biaunl-stieet, J.in. 
11. 18, and Fel;, 4. (lluid and Co. Kiiig\ 
lieneh-wdlk, Temple, and Feainhcad. 
Nottingham. • 

Hanghtoii, J. Liveipool, inerchan* . .fan. 20. .30. 
and.reb. 15, at the Office ol BauLswell and 
Son. (Blackstock and Co. Temple, Oiied 
and Co, and Bardswell and Co. Liyevjmol, 

Hicks, H, and 8. W. Woodward, Bank side, 
timber-merchants, Jan. 11, 25, and Feb. 
(Daviaon, Bread-street. 

Hammond, W. Wiekhambroolc, Snfl'olk, shop, 
keeper, Jan. 18, 25, and Feb. 22. (Stoven>i, 
Gray’s-inn-sqnare. 

Hall, T. Ohl Compton-Stroi^t, fioho, ■woollen- 
draper, Jgn. 18, 28, and Feb. 25, (Barrow 
and Co. Basinghall-street. 

Johnson, N. S. late of Manchester, fustian- 
manufacturer, Jan. 17, 18, and Fob. 15, 
Star Inn, Manchester. (Atkinson, St, 
James'-square. Manchester, and Markln- 
«on, Middle Temple. 

Jackson, J. Halifax, dealer, Jan. 28, 29, and 
Feb. 18, (Lewis aad Co. E. N. Alexander, 
Halifax, apd Walker, Lincoln's iun-fields. 

Jones, J. Great Commercial-build ings, Blark- 
friars-road, habenlasber, Dec. 24, Jam 18, 

' and Feb. 1. (J. Phipps, WeavePs-ball. 

Irvings, C. Southainplon, school -master, Jan. 

Feb. 3, and March I, Guildhall, ^nith- 
ampton.(B. and J. Pepper Southampton, 
and Brupdfett and Co.'Temple. > 

Lang, J. late of Manchester, draper, Jan, 6, 7, 
and Feb. 1, Star Inn, Doansgate, Man- 
chester. (J. Higson, Cross-street, Man- 
chester, and R. Ellis, Chancery-lane. 

Lamplough, T. BiUlugton quay. YorkaliUe, 
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oorn-factor, Jan. 6, 7, and Feb. 11, Dog and 
Duck Tavern, King'Jton-npoa.llul!. (Ros- 
ser, and Co. Bartlctt’s-buildingi*, Holborn. 

Lt‘a«'b, J. Mancbesler, inercbunt, Jan. 24, 25, 
and Feb. 22, ttridgeMaler Anns Inn, Miin- 
diGster. (J. Taylor, Spring-gardens, Man- 
ohester, and R.Elbs, Cbaucery-lane. 

Larton, W. Pnterborongh-court, Fleet-jstreet, 
gold-beater, Jan. 25, 2H, and March 1. 
(llodson, King’s-row, Redford-row. 

]Vl.irsland4H.Randlortb-cinii-Hofiden, Cheshire, 
cotton-inannfactureis, Jan. 7, 6, 8, and 
Feb. 4, Waireii llulkeley Arms Inn, .Stock- 
ort. (T>ler, Pmnp-court, Temple, and 
larr»)p, Slock p(*it. 

Mills, T Milverton, SiMncrsetOnre, baker, Jan. 
2, 3, and Feb. 4, White Halt Inn, Milverton. 
(Norton and Co. (jrray’s-inn-bqnare, and J. 
Payne, Milverton. 

Morgan, A. Bedvvetty, Monmouthshire, inn- 
holder, Jan, 20, 21, and Feb. 22, at the Offico 
ol Mr. Piothero, Newpoit, J. Platt, 
New Roswell-court, Lincoln's-irm 

Mausen, T. TinhursI, Sussex, tanner, Jan 28, 
20, ami M.inh I, BolUnn.TinhurHt. (Stone 
and Co WavhcM, Sussex, and P.Uincr and 
Co. Ilodloid-row. 

Midynenx, T. Holborn, boot-maker, Jan. 25, 
Fob 1, and March 1 (Allen and Co. Car- 
lisle-street, Soho. 

Newelt. T, Amberley, Sussex, innkeeper, Jan. 
<). 10, and Feb. 15, Ciown Inn, Arundel. 
n'’ieeiTian, Arundel, .and Fiecman and Co. 
roleinan .street. 

Oland, J. Biistul, jxitter. .Tan 8, 9, and Feb 8, 
Rnnmiei Tatein. All Samts'dane, Biistol. 
(Holme and Co New Inn, and Greville, 
Bristol. 

J’ullen, R. Leeds, merchant. Jan 8, 9, and F«b, 
n, Nag's He.id Inn, Bradf<Jtd, Yoikshiie. 
(Evans, Hatton-gaulen, and Bentley,&. Co. 
Bradford, 

Paikes, T. Stourbridge, Worcestershire, gioem^ 
Jan 20, 21. and Feb 15, Wheat Sheaf Inn, 
Ilewdlcy (VVilglit and Co. Inner Temple, 
and Hunt, Stoui'tn ulge. 

Pain, R (Jlnllon-Trivett-Canniogtoii, Somer- 
sptshwe, maister. Jan 21, 2.S, and Fob 22, 
Crown Inn, Biidgcwatei. (Nethoi soles and 
Co. Essex -street., Straml and Codiingtun, 
^ Rndgew liter, ^ 

Packwood, J, llatcliffe-highway, carpet-dealer, 
Jan 25, Feb. 1 , and March 1, (Fi^hcr and 
Co. Fiirnivars-inn. 

Radlord, J. S, Kingston-upon-Hull* merchant. 


Jail. 9, 10, it Feb 4, Coorge Inn, Kington- 
u poll Hull (J. Knowles, New lun, and S. 
Scholetield, Hull. 

Rouse, T. Liverpool, baker, Jan 20, 21, and 
Feb. 8, George Inn, Dale-street, Liverpool, 
(Chester, Staple.mn,amn!inde, Liverpool. 

Redmavne, J Burton, Yorkshire, corn-dealer, 
Jan 1.3, 14, and Feh 11, Royal Oak Inn, 
Lancaster. (Jackson, (iarden-court. Tem- 
ple, and Bi;«dley, Kiiby Lonsdale, West- 
inoi land 

Reader, R. Old Streot-road, timber-merchant, 
Jau.ll, 18, iV Feb 15, (Young, Mark-lane. 

Rnshtoii, J. BoIton-le-Moois, groeer, Jan. 30, 
31, and Feb 22, Talbot Inn, Liveqiool (J. 
Paterson, Lower Castle-street, Liverpwd, 
anil lluid and Co. 'I’emple. 

Rylev. J, Birmingham, “poon-inaker. Jan. 21, 
22, and Feb 22, Swan Hotel, High-street, 
Birmingham. (Spurrier and Co. Paiadise- 
street, Birmingham, and Norton and Co. 
’s-inn-square. 

Saxton. J. Batheaston, rie.ar Bath, saddler, Jan. 
2, 3, and Feb. 1, NFhite Lion Inn. llaih. 

^ ( It aokinson. Middle Temple, and llellmgs. 
Bath. 

Strickland, Sen, and J. Striekland, Jun New- 
gale-inaikct, Cheese-mongers, Jan. 7, 14, 
(k Feb. 11. (Alliston and Co Fieeinan's- 
eouit, Covnhill 

Slaughter, T. Seal. Kent, farmer, Jan. l.S 25, 
and Feb. 22. (Sherwood & Co. Cantcrbnry- 
«tjuaie, and G. Garrett, Sandwich, Kent. 

Sharj'ley, A. Binhrook, Lineolmihire, farmer, 
Jan. 24, 25, and Fet>. 22, Lodge of Har- 
mony, Itoston (J. Tailor, ClementN-inn, 
and P Tuxfoid, Boston. 

Sanders, J. A Idersgate-sfrect, painter, Jan 21, 
28. and VTcirch 1. (Keeling and Co Tokeu- 
hoiise-vaid. 

Sheill, A. High-street, Wapping, baker, Jan. 21. 
Fell. 1, and March 1. (Clarke, Gray’s-inn- 

Hipiaie. 

Sutton, T 11 Strood, Kent, innkeeper, Jan 25, 
Foh.l, and March l.(Flcxney Bedford-row, 
and Sinimons, Rochester. 

Ward, J Stiattord-upon-Avon, Warwdckahiie, 
Stationer, Jan. 8,9, and Feb. 1. White Lioni 
Inn, Stratl'ord-upon-Avon (Adlington and 
Co. Bedtord-row, and Wyatt St Son, Sti at- 
ford-upon-Avon. 

White, R late of Maiden, Bradley, VV lit s farmer, 
Dec. 27, 28, and Feb. 1, Canlle & B.illlnn. 
Bath. (VVilliani'*, lied Lion-sqnaie, and 
Knight, Warim lister. 


DIVIDENDS. 


Armistead, J. Claphatn, Yorkshire, Jan. 1.5. 

Atherton, J WaiTington, Lancamhiie, cabinet- 
maker, Feb. 14. 

Aithur, T. Ncaoh, Glamorganshire, Feb. 5. 

Bell, J. Frepinasoii’s Arms, Downuhii e-hill, 
flainp.stead, Jan. 21. 

Blackley, E, Wood-atreet, Chcapside, wai-e- 
housoinan, Jan. 11. 

Buchanan, D. S. M. Smith, and Ashley, Liver- 
pool, merchants, Jan. 15. 

Belcher, J. Loinlon-lane, Enfield. stone-mason, 
Jan. 25. 

Barnaxchina, A. Gravesend, Jan. 21. 

Blncklee, D. Cambridge, bricklayer, Feb. 7. 

Bell, J. & O. Bell, Berwick-ou-'rw ed, coopers, 
Jan. 25. 

Bfcw'er, T. corn-morchant, Aldertou, Suffolk, 
Feb. 5. 

Burgle, J. Mark-lane, carpenter, Feb. 8, 

Costg^rt, J. 1. & P. Cossait, Clcment’s-lane, 
wine-merebaut, Feb. 8. 

Clouffb, J.H. J. S. Wilks, and J. B.Clou/^h 
Liverpool, merchants, Jan. 28. 

Carnes, W. Canal-^row, Bermondsey, Jan. 21. 

Cav^V. J. West-nnithfteld, copper-smith, Jan. 

Cobb, H. Grayaney, Kent, former, Jan 21, and 

Caldwell, T. g. Norwich, wach-masters, Feb. 3. 


Dowlcy, J. Wlllow*8treet, Bankslde, com- 
merchant, Doe. 2s,. Ian 14. 

Drake, J. Lewisham, niastcr-maiiner, Jan. 11. 

Diaton, T. Tewke^ibm y, coi nolcaler, .tan 2i» 

Dalton, J. Tottenhaiii-coiirt-roail, uierchunl, 
Jan. 21. 

Dobson, T. & G. Thompson, Darlington, Dur- 
ham, Jan. 30, 

Dean, R. W. and T. W. Cook, Sugar-loaf-alley, 
Bethnal-green. Feb. 1. 

Duraut, W. Castle-street, F'uisbury, Tailor, 
Feb. 4. 

Emniott, W. Leicester square, tailor, Jan. 21 , 

Evans, J. Wapping, Linen-draper, Jan. 21. 

Ellis, S. and G. Glover, Aldersgatc-strcpt, dry- 
salters, Feb. 1. 

Emmery, T. Worcester, wino-merchaut, Feb. 10. 

Flanders, J. Atherstone, Warwickshire, Feb. 25. 

Foster, T. & E. S. Foster, Yalding, Kent, malt- 
sters, Jan. 11 

Forbes, J. and D. Gregory, Aldcrmanbury, mer- 
chants, Jan. IS. 

Fairchild, J. L. Thuriby, Lincolnshire, Jan. 27. 

Fanner, N. East-lane, Bermondsey, Feb. 1. 

Field. T. White Mart-yardlnn, St. John-sticel, 
Feb 8. 

Gray, B. Liverpool, me.i'chant, J am 1 8. 

Gray, J. LWeri>ool, merchant, Jan. 1 5. 

Gardiner, G.St. John*«tr«et, ironmonger, Jan. 13 
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Dmdmds, 


[Ja\. 


(Joof), P. P. Clapton and Lloyd's Coffee-house^ 
1 ij HU ranee- broker, Jau. 1 1 . 

lllgh-u>\v,Kinghts-bridge, Jan. 7 ami 


Goundry, G Newcastlo-upon-Tync, Jan. 28. 

Griffin, D. WalhvorthJinpn-draper,Peb. 1. 

‘ Green, J. Ox ford-‘<trcet, Jan 21. 

' GriflSth, T. Hillmortoii, VVarwiekshiro, Feh. 15. 

Uyli*'», J, E, Shoreditch, oilman, Feb. 18. 

<iOsling,G. Chesterfield, wine-rnei chant, Feb 11. 

Green, W. Jun. Cxmouth-Htioet. Cleikenwell, 
Feb. 8. 

Howett, J, St. MartJiiH’s'lajie, builder, Jan. 25. 

Howard, J. Mitcham, c.ihco-piinter Jan. 21. 

Herbeit, J and 11. I lei bert, Token-house-yard, 
brokers, Jan. 21. 

Hauling, J. Great, Wi)»cbebtei-slreet, jeweller, 
J an. 25 

Handfoith, 1). Mancheste* , victualler, Jan, 22. 

Harrison, J. Leeds, inerehant, Jan. M. 

Ilalliday, J. Old South Sea House, llroad-strcet, 
mei chant, Jan. 7* Feb. 8. 

Hartley, H IVurilh. Cvimbeiland, haidware- 
man, Jan. 24. 

Harding, S. T. Tamwoitli, Warw vckaliiie, ban- 
ker. J. 111.24. 

Holmes, A. and II White, Chesterfield, Dei by- 
sUive, & T. Tindall, ot Che8ter-street,l)ui- 
haui, hat-mariutiiohireiH, .lun. 20, Feb. 10. 

Hor.^einan. E. & J Chipping Camden, Glou- 
cestei , Jan. 29, 

Hart, J. and J Macalpin, Carlisle, hosiei a Jan 

, 10 . 

Hill.T. iScH Wood,Queenhilhe,oilman,Feb. 25. 

HaytoiijW, & M. Douglas, Sundei land, Jan 23. 

Hassel, J. Riohard-street, Islington, Jan 14 

Hayton, J. W. and M. P. Leasinby, Greenfield, 
Holywell, Jan. 30. 

Hmiper, J. Toolcy-street, chemist, Feb 8. 

Herbert, P. and J London, merchantH, Feb, 4. 

Hewlct, J. (IIoHter, e.ibinct-maker, Maicb 3. 

Hitchon, J, H Kidderminster, factor, Feb. 10. 

Herbert. T. Chequer-yard, Dowgaie-hill, Feb. 


Hancock, J, Linichoufle-hole, mast-maker, Feb. 
15. 


Jones, T. and E. Powell, Wrexham, Denbigh- 
shire, grocers, Jnn. 21. 

Jones, J Upper Brook-street, tailor, Jan. 21. 
Kendall, J. Mile-end, Stepney, Co wkceper, Jan. 


Ketland, T, and J. AdamM, Birmingham, mer- 
chants, Jan. 21, 

'Kempster, T Bouveiie-slreet, Fleet- slreej:, 
carpenter, Jan, 25. 

Killick, W. Cheam, coal merchant, Jan. 21. 

Kirkland, J. Coventry, ribbon-manufacturer, 
Feb. 1. 

King, J. Great Yeldham, Kent, linen-draper, 
Feb a 

Kemp, W. Hath, banker, Jan. 23. 

Lawrence, J. Hallon-garden, woollen-draper, 
Jan. 25. 


Law, W. Gopthall-court, Throgmorton street, 
Dec. 28. 

Luke, J Exeter, iron-monger, Jan. 29. 

Lloyd. W. Sen. Peckbain, and W. Lloyd, Jun. 
Findon, Jan. 11. 

Longrigg, J. Liverpool, linen-draper, Jan. 23. 
liccch, 1. and J. Hinchcliffe, Cateaton -street, 
Jan. 21. 

Lough, R. Upper ground- street, Blackfriars- 
road. Feb. 1. 

Lea, T. Stapen-hilh Derbyshire, Feb. 12. 

Milne, G, Hroad-slreet, merchant, Jan. 25. 


M.»eken?ie, C. Caroline-rtreet.Bedford-squaie, 
Jan 28. 

Newman, H. Knowl-hill, Beiks, shopkeeper, 
Jan. 13 

New, K. Bristol, hanker, Jan. 14. 

Newton, T, Ilolbeach, Lincolnshire, and W. 
Newton, West Walton, Norfolk, Jan, 2K 

Neale, IS. Grantham, Lincolnshire, builder, Feb. 
L3. 

Otley, G New Bond-street, Tailor, Jan. 25. 

Prest, W.and J, Woolner.Law’rence, Pountuey- 
lane, corn-tn tor«i, Jan. 14. 

Park, II. Ju!i late of Portsea, ooal-nierchant, 
Jan. 11. 

PUstow, J, Jun. Witham.E^sex, miller, Jan. 21. 

Pettit, J, and S. R. Buich, Boutliwaik, hop- 
factors, J.\n IS. 

Phillips, G. Old Brentw'ood, cabinet maker, 14. 

Peiifold, E. 51aidstone, Kent, banket, Jun. 18. 

Pratt, U. Arcber-slieet, Westminster, smith, 
Jan. 14. 

Piitchard, E. Llaurwst, Denbighshire, shoe- 
keeper. Feb 4. 

Prole, W. Geoigeham, Bevon. yeoman, Feb. 4. 

Parks, T. and E. Luw'ton, Bit mingtmm, mer- 
chant, Feb 14. 

Richardson, J. Sloane-street, Chelsea, apothe- 
cary, Jan. 11. 

Ratchffe, T. of Ewood-bridge, Lancashire, and 
R Ratclilfe, Manchester, culuD-printerM, 
Jan. 27. 

Howe, 11. Amcn-coiner, book.seller,Jan. 25. 

Jloxbv.R. B, Ai hour-square, Conunerci.U-road, 
Jan 2.'i, 

Rnhie, U and J, Bigshy, Deptfoid, brewers, 
Jan. 21 

Reilly. R. Sonthamplon-row, Bloornshui y . niau- 
milliner, Jan 2S 

Sharland, G. South MoUon, Devon, money- 
scrivener. Jan, 14. 

Schwieio, J. C. Soho-squaie, harp-makers, J.in. 
21 . 

Stalker, D. Loadenhail street, slopscllers, Jan. 

J4. 

Salmon, J. Oanlerbiny-buildings, Lambeth, 
coal-merchant, Jan, 11. 

Stevens, 1). G. Harlow, Essex, Imen-drapcr, 
Jan. 18. 

Scandrett, W. St, Clcinent’a, Worcestershire, 
Jan. 28. 

Smith, A. Lime-sfreet-square, merchant, Jan. 
25. 

Studd, J, L. Kirby-street, Halton-garden, mer- 
chant, Feb. 8. 

Spence, .7. Providence-row, Hackney, Jan. 25. 

Smith, T. H. Chancery lane, tailor, Feb. 22. 

Thiesen, A. H. Bernard-htreet, KusBell-square^ 
merchant, Jan. 11. 

Tutin, R. Chamlos- street, Covent -garden, 
checBC-moBger, Feb. 8, 

Thorpe, W. Eppujg, Essex, Hawker, Feb. 4. 

Whalley, O. B. Basingball-street, Woollen- 
draper, Jan. 25. 

WilkB,R. Chancery-lane, printer, Jan. 25. 

White, J. C. Mitre-fcourt, Fenchurrh-alreet, 
Jan 21. 

Walls, T. Webber-street, Lambeth Marsh, 
hatters, Feb. 8. 

Wright, W Tewkesbury, Olostershirc, glover> 
linen-draper, Feb. 5. 

Welsford, W. Tower-hill, merchant, Feb. 4, 

Wheatcroft, S. Sheffield, grocer, Feb. 12. 

Youden, S. Dover, carpenter, Jan. 15. 

' Young, W. afid J, Itenard, Downs Wharf Her- 
mitage, Wharfingers, Feb. 4. 
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PRICE OF SHARES IN CANALS, DOCKS BRIDGES. WATER WORKS. FIRE AND LIFE 
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EDITOR’S NOTICE. 


We are again reluctantly obliofed to postpou:? tlic a;jp'i{raTirc (‘t cm* 
engraving of tiu* “ Sleeimno Infants," on accoiiut oi a cirrmnsiaon’ 
over which wc cuiiUl have no conti-ol , it will, however, rntai/Ji/ h.* jri 
our next Number; and we feel confident that our SiiI)!!,LTiher.'> v u.; 
the justice to believe that, by these delays, vve fthall he aide . * y isci- t ^ 
them an engraving m /st worthy of their approbation. 

We have received luiiuerous j,,(‘ttei*h relative to our article^ on eon »k 

Preacheks. TIte writers are anxious lest our mode of tieat Mieh > 

delicate subject should injure the cause of true religion, or niih 

the particular mofles of faith into which the ( hristian worM i', liMd,- 
under so many homogeneous deiiominatio.i'®. Wc think we canin i 
these fears more elfeetiially than by diaH-ting atiention to tho'earfu h 
which have already appeared ; foi we do not hesitate lo caP theui ahir, 
judicious, and liberal. The author is a member of the cbtahliswed 
Church, surticiently einbued with orthodox principles, and is perfect y 
convinced that the cause of Christianity is l est r^upporled by 
Preachers who excel in the graces and chann> of <d(uj'ienre, chastened i y 
the acknowledged rules of good taste and the henetirenco of uuiwpN’l 
charity. This important subject appears tc. tis to have iu-ei? lc*» Im. r 
neglected. Public opinion, in its present impr4)ved state, eoanoJs du, \ .>>1 
engine of the State, and gives vitality and ione io moriJity .ind s. omi j ; 
on the grandest of the subjects, that ran oc« upy tho Iuomu mind, it o 
alone silent. The public press has hitherto avoided tlo' greatest ol nil 
its duties, fearful, we suppose, of injuring what it desires to hemdit. 
These fears are vain. — Enlightened eritirimii, (Iire< l(*d under a religious 
infliicnfe by true charity, cannot full to he heneiicial to every <’aii,se, 
whether religious, moral, or scientific, that is founded on ilic unajlei\dde 
basis of truth: it can only be inimical to ermi. — We wish id<l, 
that these sketches wdll contain no criticism on private tharaetcr, oi modi ' 
of faith; hut will be conlined to one single object, th^.t of ••erulerini; ;!iv 
Poi'ULAR Preachers of our times more useful lahoureis in tlu‘ Mtu'- 
yard of Him whom they follow. Our intentions are good; v\e vrdy v.ish 
our means were more aJcipuite, 


ERRATA IN OUR LAST NUMBER. 

Paget), col, 1, 1.41, for afflicHon read affcciion. 

Page 33, col. 2, in the critique on Dr. Busfield, for vanity icad varieiy 


N. B. The Description of Fox*s Monument will be inserted in our 
next Number. 
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iiy Mr. THOMAaS HORNOK, 


We have seldom entered on a 
more gratifyinpf task than this at- 
tempt,.! n our introductory columns, 
to perform the duty which as public 
journalists we owe to society in 
general ; and as men, to an indivi- 
dual in particular. It was well re- 
marked, “ that if any proof were 
wanting’ of the aspiring ambition, 
and elevated and extensive views 
of the present age,’* the arduous 
undertakingnowunder our conside- 
ration would certainly supply it; we 
have, with somewhat of an envious 
deliglit, sectwnptices of Mr. Hor- 
ner’s inlcres^^ ivork in the daily 
and weekly prints. We should our- 
selves have felt proud of the distinc- 
tion offing the first to announce a 
publicanon so purely national. One 
so well calculated to excite the just 
pride of dais own countrymen, and 
the laud^lc envy of foreigners ; 
and thus render the boast and glory 
of the one, the attraction and exam- 
ple of tbte other. As monthly jour- 
nalists we are anticipated in this 
gratification, but if contemporary 
publishers have so far gained the 
“ vantage ground,” we shall supply 
the' deficiencies of their “ stolen 
inarch” upon us. Hitherto the no- 
tices of the press have been too 
general to afford to the public any 


competent idea of the nature of thi* 
vast undertaking, so entei priziiig in 
design — so wonderful in execution. 
In our perusal of the prospectus 
(itself a specimen of the author’s 
ability and taste) every succeeding 
page unfolded to us new and highly 
characteristic matter; wc could 
liave wished lie were present to 
fill up the measure of our intense 
curiosity, whether as to his means 
of comliatM'rg obstacles, seemingly 
insurmountable, or ultimately ut- 
chieving his arduous undertaking. 
It seems to us very questionable 
if any human being "could embark 
on so bold and perilous an cntcr- 
prize, where the reward of his suc- 
cess was so disproportioned to the 
risk of life anti property, unless in 
him were united the greatest zeal 
and perseverance with the finest 
talents. 

These seem to have been emi- 
nently conspicuous in the author of 
the Panoramic View of London^ 
from the original commencement to 
the final completion of the work. 
It is difficult to select any one pas- 
sage in particular from the pros- 
pectus, as cmbo<^ing more interest 
than another. The contents gene- 
rally abound with cither interesting 
narrative, incidental occurrences, or 
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insulated facts. Without any at- 
tempt, therefore, at preference, we 
shall carelessly strew its flowers in 
our reader’s path, as we promiscu- 
ously find them. 

As a faithful delineation of the 
vast metropolis and its vicinity, we 
may he allowed to compare this 


flees, will present to the clergy and 
the inhabitants of the different pa- 
rishes a pleasing source of contem- 
plation. To the stranger, the ivork 
will afford a more perfect idea than 
could otherwise be given of the me- 
tropolis, and its environs, in the 
most extensive sense of the term ; 


work to a well drawn and highly ^g^while to Englishmen residing 


finished portrait, in which every 
resident within the view of St. 
Paul’s, may at once identify his 
habitation and property in all their 
varied features, by thus contem- 
plating a fac simile of the original. 

We may with equal propriety as- 
similate Mr. Hornor’s View, in the 
correct representation of thousands 
of houses, in their actual elevation, 
to a sort of pictorial map, on which 
the inhabitant or stranger may with 
facility tra^the numerous public 
buildings trW' lines ’ ^st reets and 
squares, and the vancRK^ avenues 
diverging from them. Or it may 
stilljnore appropriately be rej 

HOB 

justice to the artist by prei 
si summary of these manifest uses 
of the work in hie own words, in- 
verting the very order of his pros- 
pectus, by giving the lest page, (the 
i^apitulatioh p? the contents,) first; 
and ap abbreviated account of the 
four views, commencing at page 6. 
at the close of our article. 

It is unnecessary to point out, ex- 
cept in a very brief way, the claifns 
ndertaking of this exten- 


which an und 
slve nature has on 


the attention of 


distant regions it will form a pecu- 
liarly gratifying memorial of the 
far-famed capit^ of their country. 
To foreigners it cannot fail to con- 
vey a strong and durable impression 
of the magnitude of its wealth and 
nower, in the infinite number of i|^ 
buildings and the immensity of 
|»opulation ; to pourtray the national 
character in the great extent and 
diversity of its establishments, 
devoted to religious, scientific, and * 
other patriotic objects; to unfold^ 
tTfe"v53n*(!^<mrces of the empire, in 
’ the oountlosAraces of its commerce, 
its manufactures, and trade ; to ex-' 
._hibit t he productiveness of its public 

__ _ ^ ^ .%U(l 

ly to prove the general pros- 
perity of its multitudinous innabi- 
tants, in its various public works 
and institutions Sacred to piety and 
charity, to literature and the arts. 

At page 13 of his prospectus, Mr. 
Hornor enters into some particulars 
of the commencement, progress, and 
completion of the work, it appears 
he has been several years engaged 
in executing pictural delineations of 
landed estates, in perspective panora- 
mic views, where the situation would 


particular individuals, and of the 
public in general. Almost every 
part has its peculiar and local use, 
or some specific interest attached to 
it. By the aid of this work, evety 
possessor of property in London or 
Its vicinity will be enabled to point 
out its situation, either directly or 
in relation to some well known con- 
tiguous object. The inhabitants of 
the metropolis will And an infinite 
source of amusement, by track>g the 
various districts, and' the avenues, 
ridel, walks; &c. which eommum- 
eAte^ between them. .^Ilic lovers of 
irrchitecture may be interested in 
coinpariUg, at bne view, the Various 
apei^mens which the public, build- 
ings whether of ancient or 
dflte, ejthibit ; and the ehurcheS in 
phrtldttlar, with other religious edi- 


permit, or in surveys, in which were 
blended adjoining scenery ; and hav- 
ing practised this styleextensively in 
'the neighbourhood of London, ho 
gradually formed a collection of sur- 
veys and sketches peculiarly avail- 
able as lUaterials for a genei^^l view 
of this very Interesting district. In 
the course of his professional stu- 
dies, he constructed an apflUratus 
by which the most distant and in- 
tricate scenery may he delineated 
With, mathematical accuracy; and 
tills machine^ he ms 'desirous of 
applying to the execution of a work 
fpV Whi^he considered himself so 
amply j^ppared. The possession of 
ipa^^als, already alluded to, 
flatuiVtlly induced the artist to select 
the .metropolis and its b^utiful en- 
vlipns as the 8ub|e0t.for delineatioh ; 
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and he was the more contirmed in 
this choice from the consideration, 
that, although tolerably correct 
views existed of almost every city 
and principal town in the empire, 
yet only verjr partial views of Lqn- 
doaV had hitherto been attempted* 
Adopting these materials, therefore, 
as the basis of his undertaking he 
passed the whole summer of 1820 
in the lantern of St. Paul’s, imme- 
diately under the ball, in executing 
a general view, which from so ele- 
vated a position he was able to 
accomplish with great correctness. 
About the period when the view was 
nearly completed from this point, 
preparations were commenced for 
removing the hall and cross; and 
the scaffolding, which excited such 
general admiration as a stupendous 
and most ingenious structure, was 
erected. (Fide plate) Impelled by 
a wish to avail himself of this un- 
expected and singularly favourable 
opportunity, especiall^r as he had in 
. the ine«i^^,^irae .^nsideritbly^im’-. 
proved his apparatus, he obtained 
permission to erect for it an observa- 
tory, supported by, a platform several 
feet above the top of the highest 
part of the present cross ; and having 
succeeded in fixing the apparatus in 
the interior of the observatory, he 
commenced a new series of sketches 
on a greatly extended scale, so as 
to admit the introduction of minute 
objects at a distan. e of some miles. 
To effect this, it was found neces- 
sary, from time to time, to adopt 
various contrivances to meet the 
numerous obstacles which opposed 
the progress of the work. In wea- 
ther partially cloudy, portions of 
the scene would be in oright sun- 
shine, and others in total obscurity, 
producing an incessant alteration 
of light and shade: it therefore 
became requisite to alter and modHy 
^he previous arrangements, that ad:^ 
Vantage might instantly be taken of 
the clear light, in any particular 
part of the entire circle of the View, 
and that an immediate transidon 
might be made from one sketch to 
another. Trifling as this 'difficulty 
may at first appear, it gave rise to 
more trouble and anxiety t^n any 
other part of die undertaking, ^ince 
the time necessarily oqcpj^ed in 
selecting the particular sketch, in- 
dependently of the 4 :eqai 4 ite adjust- 


ment of the apparatus, frequently 
exceeded the transient period during 
which the object continued vdsiblc. 
The difficulty, also, of connecting 
die detached parts thus seised at the 
most favourable moment * was so 
great at times, as almost to preclude 
^‘dieihope of completing the perform- 
aneOf After a variety of attempts, 
the obstacle was at length removed 
by the construction of a comprehen- 
sive key-sketch, which served to 
indicate the precise relation of any 
particular portion to the general 
View. The remaining difficulties 
were in a great measure obviated by 
placing the sketches (about 300 in 
number) in a rotatory frame, in such 
order that any particular one might 
be referred to at the moment it was 
required. 

The work being, thus in a great 
measure cxecuteci in minute por- 
tions, the connecting parts were 
from time to time filled up when 
the unclouded state of the atmo- 
apb«^pei!p9itledi For this reason 
it was requisite that the visits to the 
observatory should throughout the 
summer be daily, and at the early 
hour of three in the morning, that 
the more general operations might 
proceed before the smoke began to 
ascend. It may here be observed, 
that at no one time is it possible, 
however clear the atmospnere, to 
command, from the situation allu- 
ded to, a distinct view of the entire 
circle of the metropolis; a circum- 
stance affording no small stimulus 
to perseverance in this work, from 
the rcfiection that all the compo- 
nent parts taken respectively, at 
the most; fjavourable inonient, would 
form collectively a whole, freed 
froia* all those disadvantages of 
smoke or shade by which the real 
scene is ever greatly obscured ; and 
that, without in any degree infring- 
jmg' the fidelity of delineation, Lon- 
4oi]i might thus be presented to view 
j^uder an atmosphere as pure and 
^bloudless as that* of Paris or Koine. 
At the same time, by its superior 
clearness in all the minute details, 
as well as in the harmony of its 
general effect, this work would claim 
decided preference over the best 
general views of tnose cities or any 
others, which seem to be princi- 
pally designed for the display of a 
lew prominent features,, to the ex- 
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elusion of all faithful and accurate 
resemblances. 

Many centuries must pass away 
before an opportunity similar to 
that produced by the sudden and 
unexpected removal of the ball 
and cross, can present itself to^ 
favour the consummation of a sirni'* 
lar <lesiffn. This stamps the Fiew 
of Lomon by Mr. Hornor as per- 
fectly unique. By a mechanical 
apparatus of extraordinary power 
invented by himself, and the con- 
struction also of a comprehensive 
key-sketch, he was enabled to over- 
come those obstacles which must 
otherwise have formed an insupe- 
rable barrier to the accomplishment 
of his object. — All these indicate 
great' inffenuity of contrivance and 
cxhaustless perseverance in our 
artist, whose spirited ambition was 
not to be subauod in the lofty sta- 
tion he had taken, although opposed 
in his eventful progress by tne ele- 
ments themselves. The arduous- 
ness of an undertaking, requiring 
daily visits to so elevated a place 
amidst the many inconvenicncies 
necessarily to be encountered, may 
better be imagined, on referring to 
our engraving of the scaffolding and 
observatory Kom whence the view 
was taken.’* 

It is scarcely necessary to add, 
that Mr. Hornor must with refer- 
ence to the apparatus itself, the 
additional scaffolding, the observa- 
tory purposely erected upon it, &c. 
have incurred an enormous expen- 
diture, independently of the devof 
tion of his valuable time for many 
years in collecting surveys and 
sketches as materials for his great 
work. 

The laborious toil, which he bad 
daily to undergo, in ascending the . 
infinite staircases and ladders to 
reach his aerial habitation, indepem 
dently of the danger of a journey 
so often repeated, would have damp- 
ed the ardour of most men. Few 
artists, however enthusiastic, pro- 
fess the requisite courage and phy- 
sical ability to encounter such her- 
culean labour, attended with such 
imminent personal risk. Bht our' 
readers will form a better cto«ep« 
tkm of Mr. Hornor’s impr^ssihnii 
from his own characteristic dese^ 
^ion. . 

" On entering ,the catliedcal at 


mm*ning, 

which then premled in the streets 
of this populous city, contrasted 
with their mid-day bustle, was only 
surpassed by the more solemn and 
sepulchral stillness of the cathe- 
dral itself. But not less impres- 
sive was the development, at that 
early hour, of the immense scene 
from its lofty summit, whence was 
frequently beheld ‘ the Forest of 
London,* without any indication of 
animated existence. It was inter- 
esting to mark the gradual symp- 
toms of returning life, until the 
rising sun viviOeu the whole into 
activity, bustle, and business. On 
one occasion the night was passed 
in the observatory, for the purpose 
of meeting the first glimpse of aay ; 
but the cold was so intense, as to 
preclude any wish to repeat the 
experiment. 

“In proceeding with the work, 
every assistance was readily affordecl 
by the gentlemen connected with 
the '^cathedral ; and, through their 
kind attention, all possible precau- 
tions were taken for the prevention 
of accidents to be apprehended in 
such an exposed situation. But 
the weather was frequently so 
boisterous during the stormy sum- 
mer of 1821, as to frustrate the 
most judicious contrivances for se- 
curity. Indeed scarcely a day pass- 
ed without derangement of some 
part of the scaffolding, or machinery 
connected with it; and so strong 
became the sense of danger arising 
from these repeated Casualties, that, 
notwithstanding the powerful in- 
ducement of increased remunera- 
tion, it was difficult on these emer- 
gencies to obtain the services of 
efficient workmen. This will not 
appear surprising, when it is known 
tnat, during the high winds, it was* 
impossible for a person to stand on 
the scaffolding without clinging for| 
support to the frame- worn ; the 
creaking and whistling of the tim- 
bers, at such times, resembled those 
of a ship labouring in a storm, and 
Bie situation of the artist was not 
unlike that of a mariner at the mast- 
he^d» Ptiriug a squall, more than 
.Qsnally^ sieyere, a great part of the 
' |IV 9 atiMr/frame*Work ofheavy planks, 

K ifwv the gellery' for the 
ot aeddepts,waa carried 
hbuse-tops to a considers- 
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hl« distance. At^his moment a 
similar fate had nearly befallen the 
observatory, which was torn from 
its fasteninefs, turned partly over 
the edge of the platform, and its 
various contents thrown into utter 
confusion. The fury of the wind 
rendered the door impassable ; and, 
after* a short interval of suspense, 
an outlet was obtained hy forcin^^ 
a passage on the opposite side.* 
Uy this misfortune, independently 
of personal inconvenience, consider- 
able delay and expense were occa- 
sioned ere the work could he re- 
sumed ; and it became necessary to 
rovide against similar misfortunes, 
y securing the observatory to a 
cross-beam, and constructing a rope 
fence. Thus fortified, the work 
was proceeded in without any other 
accidents of a nature worthy to be 
noticed, until all the sketches which 
could be taken from tlic observa- 
tory were completed. These sketches, 
comprising 2o0 sheets of drawing 
paper, extend over a surface of 
IfiSO square feet; a space which will 
not appear surprising, when con- 
sidered as including ^portion of 
almost every public bmding and 
dwelling-house in the metropolis, 
with all the villages, fields, roads, 
villas, rivers, canals, &c. visible from 
the summit of the Cathedral.f 
To insure the most perfect accu- 
racy in the detail as well as in the 
general features, the concluding 
step was to collate these sketches 
with many of the individual ob- 
jects; for though the linear situa- 
tion of each was correctly repre- 
sented from the point of view, yet, 
to preserve with fidelity the aerial 
perspective, it was necessary to be 
tlmroughly acquainted with all the 
rSring distances ; the number and 
bmk of the sketches were such as 
tn require a carriage to be expressly 
constructed for their conveyance. 


and several weeks were occupied in 
these perambulations.** 

It appears that “ Preparatory to 
the engraving a reduced drawing 
of four parts was made bearing 
tlie proportion of one tenth to the 
original outline, every care being 
taken to preserve that accuracy 
which has been the pervading prin- 
ciple of the design.” 

The work is to consist of four en- 
gravings, accompanied with four 
descriptive key sheets, with referen- 
ces to the multifarious objects con- 
tained in each view. 

The first, commencing with the east 
endofSt.Paul's church yard, extend- 
ing down Cheapside to the heart of 
the city : beyond, to the Tower, the 
Docks, the wide expanse of thePlais- 
tow Levels, and near to Gravesend. 
Tracing the Thames upwards from 
Greenwich, which, with its national 
edifice forms an interesting point, 
are seen the beautiful windings of 
that river, its various masses of 
shipping, and the immense establish- 
ments that line its banks. Towards 
the south part of the Borough, Ber- 
mondsey, the high grounds, and 
numerous villas of that portion of 
Kent, terminating with Shooter’s 
Hill are seen : ancf to the north-east, 
the ranges of streets aud public 
edifices towards Finsbury Square, 
with Gackney, Clapton, leading to 
the fine wooded uplands of Epping 
Forest, to Havering Bower. This 
View* in the nearer and more conspi- 
cufous portions of it, relate to the 
great City itself, and presents a 
taithful portrait of its puolic build- 
ings, with their varied architecture, 
including portions of thousands of 
the houses and the lines of its 
principal streets, and the towers and 
spires of its numerous churches. 

The second, includes the north-side 
of 8t. Paul’s church yard, the Public 
School of Christchurch, St. Bartho- 


* An accident somewhat more perUottjKbeftl Mr. O wynti, when occupied In m&uring the top of 
the dome, for a section of the Cathedral.' ;While intent on his work, his foot slipped, aud he slided 
down the oonvex surfaceof the dome, until his descent was fortunately obstructed by a small 
projecting piece of the lead. He thus remained until released from the danger which ttireateued 
him, by one of his assistants, who proyldfmdaUydUcovered his awful situsitioa. 

^ To giveafamttiar illustration of thultltude of ol^scU correctly Introduced into thisView.it 
may be sufficient to remind those who WTS.^mm’ed the environs of London, that every building, 
g^srden.park. or other ftiolocure, Indeed every tree and bush, commanding a view of the 
Cross Of St. Paul’s, will, acedrding to their relive proportions, And their place in the delineation. 
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lemew's Hospital, the area of Smith- 
field, with tfie arofiues thence di- 
verging*; in the middle distance, the 
Charter Honse and gardens. Artil- 
lery Ground, Old Street, part of the 
€i^ road, new establishments on the 
banks of ^ Regent’s Cana), Olerk- 
enwell. Cold Bath fields, Fenton- 
ville, Islington, Hoxton, Kingsland, 
Highbury, Stoke Newington, Stam- 
ford, anu Muswell Hills. Beyond, 
a portion of Enping Forest, with 
the high grounds eastward, towards 
Eniiela, and the neighbouring parts 
of Hertfordshire. 

The third view opens with the 
south side of Saint Paul’s chuteh 
yard« including part of Thames 
Street, St. Andrews and Bonnet’s 
Hills, with the Herald’s College; 
all the adlacent churches, &c. South- 
wark Bridge, and Banks ide from 
St. Saviours church, to the end of 
Blackfriar’s bridge. In the middle 
distance are seen a large portion of 
the Borough, with the Tine of Black- 
friars’ road, also the Greenwich and 
Kent roads, shewing the situation 
of the intermediate public buildings. 
The more distant parts comprise 
Kensington, South Lambeth, New- 
ington, Camberwell, Peckham, &c. 
the fine woods of Dulwich, Norwood, 
with the surrounding country and 
its numerous villas* 

The characteristics of the fourth 
or West view are the beautiful ex- 
panse of the Thames, tlie four great 
Dridges, the Abt^, Houses oi 
Parliament, the PahCes and Psrimi 
Squares and Streets forming lie 
west end of the town. The imddie 
ground presents a mtiltltudindlrs 
mass of buildings, including Ae 
various Inns of Court, Foundlinj^ 
Hospital, and its adjacent Squares, 


the Biitish Musfl^, extending to St 
Panoras, Somcrl*knd Camden towoi 
The southern part of this ground 
comprises a large portion of Lam- 
beth, to VauxhallGardens. The i her 
here unfolds an additional interest- 
ing feature, from the distinct view 
of Blackfriars’, Waterloo, West- 
minster and Yauxhall Bridges. Ou 
its hanks maybe particularly noticed, 
Somerset House, and the Adelphi, 
with their beautiful terraces, and 
tj^e succession of noble private re- 
sidences. From thence we may 
trace Whitehall, the Horse Guards, 
Admiralty, Isc. Farther westward, 
are the Milbank Penitentary, a por- 
tion of Chelsea, with its College, 
the range of new buildings towards 
the ^lace of Buckingham house, 
the Parks, west end of the town. 
Regent’s Park and Primrose hill. 
Northward, are seen the favourite 
villages of Hampstead and High- 
gate, including a correct delineation 
of almost every house commanding 
even a glimpse of St. Paul’s, teimi- 
nating with many of the nrorainent 
features of Hertfordshire, Middlesex 
and Surrey. 

Thus Wm be given a perfect re- 
presentatill of tlio great metropolis 
with its distinguished port, 'and of 
the environs by which it is adoi ned. 
A more detailed analysis of the 
contents of these ^^panoramc views^'* 
which will very soon be published, 
would include a description of every 
mteresting building and rural bcau- 
^ ill and around Hie metropolis; 
and our limits will not allow us to 
do Justice to this truly national uu- 
dintiking,wanundertaking so well 
irnugiimand executed that itcon- 
fom 'equal honor on the artist, his 
cdUNtitY, and the fine arts. 
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EPISfLES BY MARY, QUEEN OF SCOTS. 

No. 11. 

From Mary to the Cardinal of Lorrain^ mid her other 9urvimng 
Uncles, Dated March^ lo<)5. 


Too lon^ mjr mournful strain lias told of liato. 

Of certain misery and of tUrcat’ninf^f fate. 

Of treacherous subjects, of rebellious strife. 

And all the horrors of th^ assassin’s knife ; 

Too long*, alas! has Mary’s fruitless tear 
In fancy flow’d o’er martyr’d Guise’s bier, 

And fondly wept, tlio’ doom’d to weep in vain. 

Thy blighted lionoursi house of high Lorrain. 

But now a diflTcrent theme demands my lay ; 

New hopes, new wishes Mary’s bosom sway — 

Lo ! as the chilling shades ot winter’s night 
Fly at the splendour of the northern light, 

That in this clime its flashing fires displays. 

And fills the opening heavens with silver rays, 

Till all around with mimic day-light beams, 

And the cold sky with warm eirutgence gleams ; 

"So from my heart the clouds of woe remove 
Before the light of happiness and love, — 
lie comes, decreed my lonely grief to end, 

Oarnley, my kinsman, lover, husband, friend. 

Uan I forget the hour when first I view’d 
That manly form with matchless charms endu’d. 

Where youth’s soft prime with manhood’s seems combinM, 
Where beauty gains encreasing power from inin<l ; 

Where fine proportion charms the admiring sight, 

And grace of motion joins commanding height. 

Oh! how his glance my soul with tumults fill’d. 

And woke the fluttering pi|lse which sorrow stilPd; 

While mutual glances wuk d a 'mutual flame, 

And both at once love’s willing slaves became. 

Though princely suitors seek tliis hand to gain. 

The roval sons of Austria, and of Spain; 

Though artful Catherine, to her interests true, 

Hails me the chosen bride of young Anjou ; 

A fraid lest 1, as Spain or Austria’s bride. 

Should add new splendour to your power and pride. 
Though England^ Queen, Oh! insolent demand! 

Has for her favourite ask’d this royal hand ; 

^Leicester, her subject, who from subjects springs. 

Nor boasts descent from princes, or from kings) 

The dnbious balance 1 suspend no more, 

Nor weigh each suitor’s claims with caution o’er ; 

1 scorn sul influence now but love’s controul. 

His be my hand whose image rules my soul. 


* Her UneU, the Duke of Guise, wm assassinated in 1562-a. 

Bur. Mag, Feb, 1823. * O 
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But, gentle friends, forgive, while Mary’s heart 
Bids strains so wild her happiness impart ; 

To me such hopes so long unknown has been^ 

That in the lover 1 forget the Queen. 

Forget, lov’d kinsmen, in a^eetion’s glow 
That sacred duty which to you I owe. 

Now let me try to make your bosoms share 
The bliss, which guardian powers for mine prepare. 

Think not, however, passion rules the hour. 

My choice is sway’d alone by passion’s power ; — 

No, e'er these eyes my Darnley’s form beheld. 

To him cold prudence had my choice impell’d ; 

For, sprung like me from England’s royal Ime, 

His claims to England’s throne are great as mine : 

Nay —as he nearer stands to England’s crown. 

My Darnley’s rights seem stronger than my own: 

Then who can blame, if, though by princes sought. 

On distant Darnley dwelt my secret thought 
While he his Mark’s hidden wishes shar’d. 

And here in all his pomp of charms repair’d ; 

When, Mary’s heart in that short moment won. 

Love knit the ties which prudence had begun. 

Nor here the wisdom of this union ends. 

Our holy faith’s best interests it befriends ; 

Since Darnley’s soul the true religion owns. 

And fervent zeal his varied merits crowns: 

If then, dear Lords, the English throne be our’s. 

How strong our will, how ad^uate our powers 
To raise our fallen church on England’s shore, 

In all the splendid pride of days of yore. 

E’en for this chance to save lost Albion’s isle. 

Your Mary’s choice deserves your warmest smile ; 

Thus while to France, my near ally and friend. 

Of my fix’d will I public notice send. 

To you I bid these private lines reveal 
Eacn present joy, or future hope I feel. 

But fiercely frowning on their Sovereign’s choice. 

Some traitTOUs subjects raise the opposing voice ; 

Nay, dark assassins threaten Darnley’s life. 

Their Queen surrounding with rebellious strife. 

Ask you who dares to head the guilty band. 

That thus presumes its Sovereign to command ; 

While England’s Queen, the mask at length thrown by. 

In all her envious hatred meets the eye ? 

Alas I ’tis Murray dares this deed of shame, 

A traitor’s joining to a brother’s name. 

In vain the faithml Leslie warn’d my heart 
Against the dangerous power of Murray’s art ; 

And bade my heedless youth these words attend ; 

Behold, in Murray, England’s secret friend !” 

For when he came to haifhis sister Queen, 

With open eye, with^bold majestic mien ; 

E’en filiai piety my soul betray’d. 

As I that winning smiler-that brow survey’d; 

Methought, in au the charms of manhood bright. 

My Eoyal Father blest my eager sight ; 


* An historical fact. 
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Epistlea by Mary^ Queen of Scots, W 

And, Leslie’s warnings fading from my view, 

1 weakly thought his treacherous fondness true; 

But neither ties nor kindness e’er could move 
His jealous breast to heat with real love. 

Rebel and heretic, (those names accurst. 

Which teach the heart the dearest ties to burst) 

He trait’roUB paths ambitiously pursues. 

In me a rival, not a sister views ; 

Then on my choice invokes the nation’s frown. 

To make my envied diadem his own. 

But if, my Lords and friends, you deign approve 
Of Darnle^ honours, and of Mary’s love ; 

Darnley made dearer to his Mary’s c^es 
By the close bands of blood’s endearing ties ; 

My nuptial fires shall, spite of Murray, glow, 

The nuptial wreath shall deck my smiling brow. 

Yes, — ^holy Uncle! honor’d, lov’d Lorrain ! 

Let but my choice thy kind approval gain; 

Oh ! be thy sanction to this union given, 

I then must deem my love approv’d by heaven. 


From Mary to Darnley^ after thdr Marriage^ on giving him the Rank 
and Title of King. 

Mary to her Love. 

Have I one good I would not share with thee ? 

If titles please thee, titles shall be thine — 

Henceforth, in rank, my equal partner be ! 

King be tby name, since Queen, my love ! is mine. 

Wliate’er besides thy heart desires to share. 

Will Mary grant her tender truth to prove ; 

But whatsoever thy distinctions are. 

Oh! be thy dearest title — “ Mary’s Love.” 


Lines to David RizziOr^July 1566, 

Enchanting melodist ! thy glowing lay 
Could from indifference meltits frost away; 

Could e’en the spell of apathy destroy, 

Wliich clos’d my heart against the touch of joy. 

When the lone sceptre, trembling in my hand. 

Seem’d fraught with power, like dark magician’s wand. 
To change whate’er it touch’d to shapes of ill. 

And life’s wide path with fearful phantoms fill. 

I, like a statue in a garden plac'd, 

By joys was circled which 1 could not taste ; 

But, 10 ! thy music made the statue live ! 

Thy song could warmth, could animation give ! 

Like fam’d Pygmalion’s thy creative art 
Awoke the pulse of feeling in the heart ; 

And while I, breathless, bung upon the sound, 

A new creation seem’d to live around. 

Then if thy music apathy cquld.cure, 

And e’en indifference into feeling lure ; 



lOd Petrified Pondsi'in Persia.^ [Fed* 

With wliat sweet tKmults might its magic moVc 
The bosams glowing with the fires of love^^ 

Come, then, on Darnleytlitnd his bride attehd ! 

Darnley, my gentle Lord, and Hizzto’s friend I 
Come try if muslck^s souhsubduing power 
Can give new charms to love’s enoianting bower ! 

But vain’s the thought— ‘When art’s best tints bestow 
A richer radiance on the rainbow’s brow. 

Bid Heaven’s..blac vanlt^Tlenrcr arure boast. 

And give new splendour to the stariy host; 

Then, only then, can aught on earth impfsove 
The perfect bliss of pure andhappy love* 

Amelia Opie.. 


PETRIFIED PONDS IN PERSIA; 


This natural curiosity is near the 
lake Ourmia, and consis'lS of se- 
veral ponds or marshes, the waters 
of which are in a state of complete 
stagnation. By degrees they congeal, 
and by a slow and regular process 
petrify and form the beautiful trau- , 
sparent stone, commonly called Ta- 
briz marble, often scon in the Per- 
sian burying grounds, and %hich 
forms one ol the principal omatUents 
of all public edifices in that country. 
These ponds, which arc very near 
each otner, occupy the space of half 
a mile. Their situation is known 
by a heap of stones, that accumulate 
round these excavations. I saw no- 
thing in Persia more worthy of the 
attention of a naturalist, atrd 1 much 
regretted not being learned enough 
to explain this phenomenon. 1 wh], 
however, endeavour to convey an 
idea of it, as 1 was, perhaps, the only 
European who had penetrated so fav. 
When near the place where these . 
ponds are,the earth gives out a hollow 
noise under one’s step. The soil is 
barren and calcined, and, a strong 
mineral smell issues from the surface 
of the waters. The progress of the 
petrifaction may be easily followed 
from its beginning to the end. 

In its natural state the water is 
clear, it afterwards becomes thick 
and stagnant, and then all at once 
black ; and, when arrived at the jast 
stage of congelation, it looks like 
white frost. A petrified pOttd re- 
sembles a pond covered with Ice ; if 
a stOAB is thrown upon It before the 
^perauon is terminated, it breaks 


the adhesion, and the black water at 
the bottom appears directly. If the 
congelation is finished, a stone thrown 
on 4the surface leaves no mark, and 
, any'^y may walk without wetting 
their feet. In the places where there 
^ is a bole, the progress of the concre- 
jtion may be seen; it appears like 
leaves of paper placed one over 
tluHOtber. This water has such a 
d<W;&d tendency to transform itself 
into* stone, that the drops that issue 
boiling from the earth petrify and 
retain the same form, as if they bad 
been converted into marble by a 
magic wand. 

This singular substance is brittle, 
transparent, and sometimes richly 
veined with green, red, and copper 
colour. It may be carried away in 
blocks, and is very easily polished. 
The princes of the present reigning 
family fiuild but few edifices, and 
have not used much of this stone; 
but there are still round the pond 
enormous pieces that Nadir Shah 
caused to be cut out, designing thoin 
for public embellishments. 

The remarkable formation of this 
marble or stony concretion causes 
it to be looked upon in the east as 
an obrect of luxury, exclusively re- 
served to the king and his sons. The 
excavation of it is only allowed to 
tliose persons who have obtained a 
special firman ; and pride is so much 
str^p^^^han avkricc, that the idea 
of making oyer this property to the 
highest bidder never entered the 
imagination of its present possessors. 

Morikr. 
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SKETCHES OF SOCIETY AND MANNERS IN LONDON 
AND PXRIS. 

LETTER XI. 

From Sir Charles Darhlby^ Bart, to th^ MARquis db Fermont. 


Paris. 

My Dear de Vermont, 

In your last Letter, you coin- 
plain so heavily of ’^he inconsis- 
tciicies which you have remarked in 
oar national character, and yoti ex- 
press so much wonder at the dis- 
covery, that I suspect you went to 
England with most exaggerated and 
mistaken ideas of our perfectability. 
— 1 fear we have no pretensions to 
the reputation of bein^ free from 
the common failings ot humanity; 
yet I think that the longer you re- 
side in Great Britain the more you 
will be convinced, that no country 
ever attained so high 'a degree of 
civilization with morals so little 
corrupted. 

Vanity is so potent a stimulus, 
that you rightly attribute to its dic- 
tates the excessive homage paid to 
rank in the private societies of Lon- 
don. Lords, dukes, and even princes 
are really not more respected than 
the rest of their fellow subjects ; and 
in the numberless journals, pam- 
phlets, and other publications umich 
issue daily from the press, you will 
find that these high titled person- 
ages are much oftener made the 
object of attack than that of com- 
mendation. Indeed, of all classes, 
their's is the one which is most ex- 
posed to scandalous invective and 
satirical abuse. 

The cause of that deference which 
is paid to them in certain houses is 
the selfish calculation of the owners, 
who, by the basest adulation, pur- 
chase trie appearance of the great 
at their entertainments, in order to 
bestow on themselves a borrowed 
splendoiir, while they appear to be 
tne associates and consequently in 
souie degree the equals of those 
distinguished indiviauals. In short, 
as the champaigne sparkles in their 
Grecian vases, and the gold glitters 
on their servants* liveries, not for 
,i-Aj^®njoyment Or convenience of the 
^^sts, but in order to impress on 
their minds the wealth of their host, 
so these grandees arc flattered and 


invited to their festive boards, not 
from any attachment to their per- 
sons, or from any respect for their 
station, but for tne purpose of ex- 
citing the admiration of the rest of 
the company, and in the hope of 
making them believe that they, 
who live thus familiarly witli the 
first characters in the Metropolis, 
must be themselves persons of no 
little importance. 

I have said so much, not by way 
of justification of such faults (for 
they are neither to be excused nor 
justified,) but in order to do justice 
to your penetration in attributing 
them to the vanity of the parties, 
which is the real cause of all such 
absurdities. 

But if you arc surprised at seeing 
the nobles of the earth treated witn 
so much respect by the sons of 
freedom, 1 am not less so at re- 
marking the gloom and formality 
which reign in the private circles of 
this capital, which is generally con- 
sidered as the very centre of gaiety. 

I must begin with acknowledging 
that nothing can be livelier than 
the appearance of the streets and 
public promenades ; and one of rny 
most agreeable occupations is that 
of observing the motley, merry 
crowds, who hasten to their fa- 
vourite haunts as soon as a bril- 
liant sun tempts them to leave their 
houses. 

If I take a turn into the Garden of 
the Thuiileries, 1 find persons of 
both sexes and of all ages, ranks 
and countries in the “world, enjoy- 
ing the pleasures of that delightful 
spot, ^^ile the young, the active, 
and the handsome, accoutred in all 
the extreme of the fashion, trip 
lightly along the terraces, or join 
the more brilliant circle of the Grand 
Alley, I see older persons under the 
shade of those magni^ficent trees, 
which prevent the heat of the hottest 
sun from being felt, seated on chairs, 
and reading the daily newspapers, 
T>oth of which conveniences are al- 
ways to be had here for a few sous. 
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I f I extend my walk to the Champs 
ElysSes , Imcct carriages of every ae- 
scription, from the fiacre^ the ca- 
briolet^ and still humbler diligence 
of St. Cloud, Marli, or Versailles, 
to the most elegant English equipage ; 
while numerous parties of the smart- 
est beaux and belles of Paris gallop 
by me on horseback, all hurrying 
away to the Bois de Boulogne, ana 
all displaying in their countenances 
a vivacity truly French, 

If, instead of accompanying this 
gay cavalcade any farther, 1 return 
by the side of the river, 1 see on the 

S another class of people, less 
3tly dressed but not less dis- 
posed to pleasure ; while formed in 
groups, some laugh at the wit of 
punch, some plav at balls for oranges, 
some witness the performance of a 
learned dog, some collect round the 
vendors of prints, maps, and cari- 
catures, and some listen in mute and 
anxious attention to the noisy elo- 
quence of a lace-coated mountebank, 
who, while vaunting the infallible 
effect of his proffered pill, promises 
them a cure for all their different in- 
firmities. 

If 1 then visit the Palais Royals 
(which I am told some of your coun- 
trymen style the metropolis of Paris, 
as others call Paris the capital of 
the world,) I find an equally gay 
crowd, formed of persons presenting 
the utmost diversity of character. 
Here it is difficult to force one's way 
amidst soldiers, abbes, women of the 
town, and women of fashion, pow- 
dered beaux of the old rigimCy and 
black-haired and black-whiskered 
heroes of the new school, Knights 
of the Post, and Knights of all the 
Orders of Christendom, displaying 
the badges of their respective honors, 
though worn in many instances on 
coats whose torn sleeves and dis- 
coloured hues are little in unison 
with these splendid decorations ; and 
the crowd of French people of every 
description is almost equalled by 
that of foreigners of all nations 
under the sun. Turks, Jews, Oer- 
mans, Russians, Greeks, and Eng- 
lishmen, who come hither to stare 
at the articles displayed in the many- 
coloured shops, — to eat ice — dine — 
drink coffee — to be cheated in pur- 
chasing clothes, books, or trinkets — 
to lose their money at the gaming- 
tables, or their health at some of 


the^various temples of vice, which 
abound in these purlieus. 

If 1 next wander to the Boulevard, 
I witness a similar scene of general 
gaity. Indeed, 1 know not any sight 
more delightful than that prome- 
nade towards the close of a fine day — 
the string of carriages in the centre 
filled with elegant and well-dressed 
women, and under the avenue of lofty 
trees on each side the numerous parties 
of chattering pedestrians, and the pic- 
turesque groupes formed of distinct 
family circles,or friendly co/crtc«,an(l 
seated on chairs near the 
who seem here, while breathing the 
pure air, to enjoy all the pleasures 
of social converse. Farther on, the 
stalls covered with hooks, prints, 
and baubles of every kind, which 
arrest for a moment the lounger’s 
attention, which is soon withdrawn 
to the poodle dogs, foreign birds, 
quack medicines, or forbioden pam- 
phlets, which are forced before his 
eye or recommended in whispers to 
his ear by their importunate vendors. 
These objects, the animated coun- 
tenances of the pedestrians, the well 
lighted coffee-houses, and the shops, 
hotels, baths, panoramas, theatres, 
puppet-shews, fountains, and trium- 
phal arches, all found on the Boule- 
vard, present together such a picture 
of variegated liveliness, that the 
stranger is bewildered in beholding 
it, and on leaving it he only retains 
a general idea of having visited a spot 
peculiarly consecratea to pleasure. 

And now to the subject of your 
soirees or evening parties. After 
spending an hour in one of the pro- 
menades which I have just descrined, 
when I repair to an assembly given 
by some of the many distinguished 
personages to whom you have had 
the goodness to introduce me, 1 can- 
not help observing the contrast 
which presents itself. The stiff curt- 
sey, and cold “ Bon soir^ Monsieur^**^ 
with which, half rising from her 
chair, the mistress of the house re- 
ceives me; the two e<jual rows of 
armed chairs which divide the room, 
and in which her female guests are 
ranged side by side, (reminding me 
of the no less formal avenues of 
trees by which your ancient Cha- 
teaux are approached) the dispersed 
parties of men, talking politics fn 
suppressed tones of voice, and Uie 
total absence of that noise and loco- 
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motion to which we are accustomed 
on similiar occasions in England, 
make a party of this kind appear to 
me the very personification of ennui. 
Yet the natives of different nations 
vary so much in their opinion on 
such subjects, that 1 heard a French 
Duchess, by way of apology for re- 
fusing to receive one of our country- 
women at sea soirees observe, “ I will 
have no more English ladies at my 
liouse, for they will not stay in their 
places, but bustle about, and thus 
convert one of our elegant Parisian 
circles into a London rout, which 
ought more properly to be called a 
London mob.^’ 

A foreigner finds himself much em- 
barrassed in going into one of these 
soirees. After making his bow, what 
is he to do ? If he happens to be ac- 
quainted with any one of the ladies 
who sit in awful state in the centre 
of the saloon, and has the courage 
to approach her, the conversation 
whicli he may begin on the weather, 
the spectacle or the last novel, is 
soon ended by a chilling om, or non, 
Monsieur ; and he is again left to 
seek occupation. If he tlien attempt 
to address some of the gentlemen 
whom he sees talking together, he 
probably receives as laconic a reply; 
and so adieu to all chance of amuse- 
ment for that evening. 

Indeed, a few nights since, finding 
myself at one of these assemblies 
near a groupe of quid-nuncs, who 
were discussing your late and pre- 
sent mode of electing the members 
of the Corps Legislalif^ I continued 
a patient listener for more than an 
hour; expecting every moment that, 
as the subject was one on which 
an Englishman might be supposed 
qualified to give some useful infor- 
mation, a question or an observation 
would have been addressed to me, 
by which means I should have had 
an apology for joining in the con- 
versation ; but none of the talkers 
condescended to take the least notice 
of the foreigner who had ventured 
to become the auditor of their ha- 
rangues, by which, no doubt, they 
thought he was highly edified. 

^ Now whether it arises from national 
jealousy, dr from the hatred engen- 
dered by the late war and the pe- 
culiar circumstance which attended 
its close, 1 cannot pretend to say, 
but no fact Is more certain than this. 


that the English are most unwel- 
come guests in the circles" of the 
Parisians; and nothing short, my 
dear Vermont, of your strong and 
too partial recommendations would 
have procured me admittance into 
any of them. By the friends to 
whose patronage you committed me 
1 am treated not only with urbanity, 
but kindness ; yet I experience such 
frigid civility in those whom I meet 
at their houses, that 1 often pass a 
very dull day, when the wisli of the 
donor of the fHe is to procure me 
every possible enjoyment. 

Nobody seems to volunteer an ac- 
quaintance (if I may use the phrase); 
and, though I cannot complain of 
actual rudeness in any one, 1 see no 
marks of that general attention to 
strangers for which France was once 
so celebrated. You must not sus- 
pect that this is a peculiar or a 
peevish remark of mine : all the 
few English who occasionally find 
the means of creeping into French 
society make a similar observation. 

For instance, Mrs, who, from 

being nearly related to a Parisian 
family of distinction, enjoys advan- 
tages greater than those possessed 
by any other of her countrywomen or 
countrymen, tdlls me that she shall 

go no more to Madame weekly 

parties, to which she has a general 
invitation, and which I need not tell 
you are reckoned the best in this 
capital. She accounts very naturally 
for this determination by assuring 
me, that, after frequenting these as- 
semblies 'for three months, she has 
not made a single acquaintance. 
“I am told,*’ says she, “that the 
people I see at this house form the 
oest company of Paris; bpt what 
consolation is this to me for going 
every week into a splendid crowd, 
in the midst of whicn, seated with 
due state in an old-fashioned armed- 
chair, I am condemned to pass two 
hours in the worst of all solitudes, 
while not one of the party conde- 
scends to speak to me ?’* 

Such is tne picture drawn by this 
lady of the situation in which she 
finus herself at one of these boasted 
soir^est and I confess, from the ex- 
perience I have had of similar enter- 
tainments, I think the \iketch is by 
no means an exaggerated one. 

Adieu. 

C. Darni*ky, 
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LETTER xn. 

Fn>m the Marquis de Vermont ta Sir Charles Darnley^ Bart, 


London, 

I perceive, my dear Darnley, 
that the foreigner who i» desirous 
of knowing the real character of this 
country must make a lengthened 
visit here. The inhabitants of the 
continent who come hither for only 
a few weeks see nothing but the 
surface, and go away with a thou- 
sand unfavourable impressions,which 
a little longer residence would have 
been suificieat to remove. The Eng- 
lish are, in general, shy and re- 
served in tlieir manners; and, even 
among the highest classes, the best 
and most amiable persons are only 
properly known wnen seen in the 
interior of their respective families. 
To contract such an intimacy with 
them ns enables a stranger to view 
them in this manner is extremely 
diihcult, for no visits I find are 
paid or received in an evening, and 
even before dinner Not at home'' 
is the answer given at nine doors 
out of ten at which one knocks. 

Nor are the crowded dinners 
and still more numerous assemblies, 
of which 1 have already had occasion 
to speak, at all calculated to afford 
opportunities for forming those ha- 
bits of familiar intercourse, in which 
your countrymen appear to the 
greatest advantage. 

The persons who are the most 
conspicuous in the British metro- 
polis, (I mean the votaries of dissb 
pation and notoriety who fill the 
annals of the daily newspapers) are 
by no means the most respectable 
members of the Gommunity ; yet they 
are precisely the objects on whom 
all eyes are centered. Flattered, 
talked of, and followed, they are the 
leaders of all the principal enter- 
tainments of this great city; and 
thousands receive tlie law from them 
who are their superiors in morals, 
manners, and every apoiable propen- 
sity. Is it then extraordinary that 
foreigners form tlieir opinion of 
the English character on the speci- 
mens presented to them by those^ 
Whn appear to be' universally ad- 
mired ? Yet, certainly, it is impos- 
sible that they could take it from a 
Ut^'favourabie model. 


I am happy to find that my re- 
commendations have been of some 
use to you at Paris, but, as I re- 
marked in a former letter, you have 
amply repaid the obligation by pro- 
curing for me the entrie of several 
private families in this town, in 
whose domestic circles 1 have learnt 
to know and appreciate the many 
good qualities which distinguish the 
gentry of this country, and which 
are often hidden under a cold and 
forbidding exterior. 1 have also 
been received with cordial kindness 
by one or two individuals to whom 
it had, at different times, been my 
good fortune to show some trifling 
attentions in France. Among these 
I must particularly mention Mr. 
Gourville, descended from an ancient 
Norman family,— his ancestors were 
followers of William the Conqueror, 
and he still inherits the estate which 
was then allotted to liis progenitors. 
The income derived from this pro- 
perty is amply sufficient for all the 
elegancies as well as comforts of a 
liberal establishment. My friend 
being quite free both from vanity 
and ambition, though possessed of 
considerable talent, has neither 
adopted a profession — gone into par- 
liament — nor bought, at the price of 
sacrificing all manly independence 
and generous feeling, the patroUage 
of the great. By connection he is 
related to several of your noblest 
houses; his father was a distin- 

f uished general ,* and his wife, who, 
esides being a very pretty and 
very agreealne woman, shares the 
best properties of her husband, was 
the daughter of a baronet. This 
amiable couple occupy a spacious 
house in 'Portman-square, but the 
luxuries which abound there are 
reserved for the use of a small circle 
of Intimate acquaintance whom the 
owners really love and esteem, and 
not for the ^*five hundred 
with whoni a leadi^ helfe loves to 
fill her mansion.^ Ine company I 
meet at Mr. Gourvitlo^s taole is 
select in the strictest sense of the 
word : it consists of all that is esti- 
mable in character, pleafdnginman^ 
ner, and respectable from talent and 
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acquirements. Men of sense^ stat^- 
iben, lawyers, literary men, and dis- 
tinguished artists ; while the female 
part ofthe society is no less irreproach- 
able in morals tlian interesting from 
all the combined charms of mind 
and manner. Persons of rank are 
often found at this house, because 
persons of rank are often in England 
the patterns of every virtue ; but it is 
evident from the style in which they 
are received, that they are welcome 
for their merits, and not for the 
sound of their titles, or the length 
of their pedigrees. 

1 cannot help introducing you to 
this family, because my happiest 
hours arejpassed at their hospitable 
board, lliere, at small and well- 
chosen parties, I hear politics dis- 
cussed without rancour, books with- 
out pedantry, and tlie news of the 
day without scandal or ill-temper. 
Indeed, after spending several agree- 
able days at this house, 1 am almost 
reconciled to one of your usages, 
which at first appeared to me most 
objectionable. 1 mean the retiring 
of the ladies after dinner. Here, 
though they follow that custom, 
they stay long enough to animate 
the conversation, and to give it that 
charm which is inseparable from 
their presence. The short interval 
which the gentlemen pass at table af- 
ter their emparture is devoted to poli- 
tics, science, and other grave subjects 
less suited to the tastes of women. 
When we join them again at tea, 
those lighter and more ekgant topics 
are resumed, which are best treated 
when a circle is formed of both sexes. 

I have introduced the names of 
Mr. and Mrs. tiourville for two 
reasons ; firsli to do justice to them, 
«nd, through them, to a class of per- 
sons who form one of the best fea- 
tures of English society ; and next, 
to mention an instance of the imper- 
tinence and contempt with which 
respectable individuals of this de- 
scription are, viewed and spoken of 
by tnosCf who considei* themselves as 
the leaders, of the Ion, when such 
imUvidu^S proud and too 

independent, to range themselves 
under lActV tiapners. i accompanied 
these aini4t^e friends of mine a few 
eTemtigs; since to. the Opera-houset 
where they hire ah annual box,, not 
kept to be let apd re-let as a subject 
of speculation, (a habit very coin- 
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mon among great personages,) but, 
like their table, reserved for the use 
of their intimate acquaintance. 

Well, while (after the perform- 
ance) I was in the lobby with Mr. 
and Mrs. Gourville, waiting for the 

carriage, the (Jountess of (who 

has taken it into her head to be 
ve^ civil to me), happened to pass. 
— On this occasion she returned my 
bow with uuusual stiffness, and the 
night afterwards, when I met her 
at an assembly, she took me aside 
and said,~*‘ M. Le Marquis, as I 
feel much interested about your suc- 
cess in London, I hope you will not 
think me officious in hinting that 
which your ignorance of our habits 
may prevent your knowing, that if 
you wish to keep company here, 
you must carefully avoid being seen 
with persons of a different descrip- 
tion,— Tell me candidly, who were 
those people with whom I saw you 
last night at the Opera-house V' 

An English gentleman and lady 
of the most unexceptionable' cha- 
racter.” 

“No doubt, and so are my butcher 
and^ his wife, yet not very fit com- 
panions for a French nobleman.” 

“ But permit me to assure your 
liadyship, that Mr. Gourville, on 
whose arm 1 leaned, is the repre- 
sentative of one of the oldest fami- , 
lies in Europe.” ^ 

“ Not of so ancient a family,” 
interrupted the Countess, “ I am 
sure, as my Welch curate — yet I 
barely allow the reverend gentle- 
man to ' sit down in iny presence. 
— But what did you say was the 
name of the man — 1 am sure 1 never 
heard the name before.” 

“ Gourville and besides being 
extremely well born, he possesses 
a very ample estate.” 

“ And so do half the haberdas.hers, 
grocers, and cheesemongers in the 
city.” 

“ He is likewise the son of a 
general.” 

“ That proves nothing, M. Le 
Marquis. — His father mag have risen 
^om the ranks, like many of your 
French Marshals.” 

“ And Mrs. Gourville is the 
daughter of a baronqt.” 

“ Who, perhaps, after selling 
plumbs and mangos in Cheapside 
for two-thirds of his life, became 
at last Lord Maypr, went up with 
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an address, was dubbed a knight, 
and bye and bye, for some ministerial 
job, admitted into our very nume- 
rous list of hereditary Chevaliers. We 
have long ceased to rank baronets 
in this country much above those 
whom you call in Frahce la ca- 
naille*" 

After a dialogue of this kind, in 
which her ladyship was always pre- 
pared with a repartee^ I ctideavoiii^d 
to explain, that the friends of whom 
she spoke so contemptuously were 
no less respectable from birth, edu- 
cation and fortune, than estimable 
for tlie ^alities of their minds and 
heart. Finding that 1 made no im- 
pression by such arguments, 1 next 
reminded the Countess of the many 

S ersons, inferior in every respect to 
Ir. and Mrs. Oourville, whom 1 had 
met at her house, among whom I 
specified Mrs. Latitat, the attorney's 
wife, and Miss Fussock, the daughter 
of a city drysalter, both of whom her 
ladyship had lately taken under her 
peculiar patronage. 

Nonsense, nonsense,*’ exclaimed 
the Countess, ** these are tolerated 
vutgarst whom we condescend to 
bear withy rather than to atimit into 
our circles, on condition of cer- 
tain accommodations which they af- 
ford us. We go to their splendid 
mansions precisely as we go to 
Alm^ck’s ; and as we make it an 
indispensable consideration that no- 
body should be admitted at either 
without our special permission, the 
donors of the. entertainment form the 
only objectionable people in their 
parties. And if in return for galasy 
to which we ask the company and 
the expenses of which come out 
of their pockets, we deign to ask 
these good folks once or twice a 
year to one of Our sweepsy they 
think themselves too much hoUour- 
ed. But M. Le Marquis, it is use- 
less to have any discussion on a sub- 
ject, which my long expertenee in 
these matters enables me to under- 
stand much better than you. Let 
me tell yuli that there is a eerfain 
set whicii governs every thing in 
this town; and as you Catholics 
say there is no safmy out’ of the 
pMe of mother church, so, in Lon- 
dbn« there is no Awbion out of 
that circle. Into thb favoured set I 
was labonring to get yon properly 
initiated; but the attempt will be 
fruitless if you will keep company 


with unorthodox quizzes. In short 
you must belong to usy and he every 
thingy or renounce le grand monde 
and become non^tesentaUe.** 

$0 saying, her ladyship gave her 
arm to a datnfy wno was passing 
by, and^ leaving me to my medita- 
tions, shook her fan, and tripped 
away. 

It seefns to me that this strof^e 
distinction bertaiidy exists in the 
society of London, and there is no 
person so low In birth, education or 
character, but possessed of wealth, 
and disposed to lavish it in purchas- 
ing the patronage of such a lady as 
she whom 1 haVe just described, who 
may not gain anmlttance into the 
highest circles, from which the most 
honourable, the most virtuous, and 
the most enlightened individuals are 
often excluded, if they disdain to 
use such base means oi cUUciliating 
the favour of the great. 

The undefined line, which is thus 
attempted to be drawn between this 
certain set (consisting of the most vici- 
ous andmost notorious of the nobility 
followed by a servile race of humble 
flatterers) and the rest of the gentle- 
men and ladies of England, is cer- 
tainly a much greater absurdity 
flian that, which the pride of an- 
cestry has established on" the Con- 
tinent. 

To reauire a jpedigree of sixteen 
untarnisned quarters, as a qualifica- 
tion for being a member of good 
company, is sufficiently ridiculous 1 
contess ; yet, in this free country, to 
insist that no person slmll be con- 
sidered as wortny of being visited, 
howeverrespectable by birth, fortune, 
or education, unless a member of ttiis 
certain sety is a still more striking 
instance of human folly and incon- 
sistency. It is stripping your king 
of the prerogative of conferring ho- 
nours, and bestowing it on a little 
self-constituted oligarchy, formed of 
every thing the most vicious, the 
most indecent, and the most eon- 
mmptiblefn tfte British eapital. I 
shall tusume thb aubfeet a^fain, but 
in the mean time I musceay, that, 
when I leave England, I shall feel 
prouder at liavi)% made one such 
acquaintance as Mr. €l<mrrille*8,than 
at navlng my name placed at the 
top of the most finished list of this 
emsdn set. Farewell; 

l>BVjmitONT. 
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ON SPECTRES OR APPARITIONS. 

One of the earliest impressions their voices heard, and that visions 
we receive in infancy, and fondly of unknown beings have been ma- 
cherish during childhood, which is nifested to certain individuals. An 
only slightly weakened on the ap** admission of this fact does not surely 
proach of manhood, when intellect pledge us to believe every tale of 
tua) light begins to dawn on our wonder and alarm, invented fre- 
mind, and which the broad sunshine quently by knavish imposture and 
of cultivated reason is not sufficient propagated by ignorant credulity, 
always completely to eradicate,* is Our business is rather to investi- 
tlie belief in spectres or apparitions, gate the source of this incorporeal 
A notion so universal, and a feeling communication, and to attempt to 
so general, so connate we may say discover by what known principle 
with human existence, may bo sup- or faculty implanted in our mind, 
posed to have a foundation in some we become conscious of such spi- 
natural principle implanted in the ritual agency, 
human mind, common to the uncul- I am led to this train of investi- 
tivated individual of savage life, gation in consequence of perusing 
and to the votary of refined educa- a little treatise published some time 
tion in the most polished society ; to ago by the late ingenious Dr. Ferriar, 
the clown and to the philosopher; oiManchester ; who, not venturing 
for notwithstanding the boasted su- to deny the fact of spectral appear- 
periority of the latter, all his learn- ances, lias attempted to explain their 
ing only enables him to challenge occurrence, by invariably ascribing 
individual facts, rather than to deny them to the existence of some degree 
the principle; and although, during of hallucination in the mind of the 
his hours of study, and in his eager perspn thus impressed. I much 
researches into causes and effects, doubt, however, the validity of this 
he easily satisfies himself that he is explanation ; and shall offer a few 
able to demonstrate the absurdity considerations, which appear to me 
of the opinion, yet he feels, in some subversive of tlie theory brought 
moments of corporeal debility, or forward by the learnetl author, how- 
mental dejection, if not a thorough ever unable I may be to suggest one 
conviction, at least a transient per- strictly accordant with the facts. — 
suasion, that the dread he has The overturning a false hypothesis 
been accustomed to ridicule is more is one step towards the discovery of 
deeply rooted in the mind than the a sound theory, although, from tlio 
ignorance or superstition itself which want of sufficient data, tiie time may 
gave It birth. A fondness for the not yet have arrived in which w‘e 
marvellous and extraordinary, so are able to construct one totally 
prevalent in all ages and among free from every objection. 1 mean 
all classes of mankind, has, no in the present paper to confine my- 
doubt, led to much exaggeration in self to those instances of spectral 
the narrations of real or supposed appearances recited by Dr. Ferriar, 
supernatural appearances by those as oeing those which, in his opinion, 
who have lyii^ncsted them, and the were capable of a satisfactory ex- 
want of sufficient self - possession planation on his own principles ; 
and calm collectedness has also Wn other instances, no doubt, there arc 
the source' of much self-delusion in equally well authenticated, to which, 
tliose who had neither desire to im- perhaps, the Doctor might have 
pose on others, nor interest in doing found more ^ diihcuUy .. in applying 

f yet, making every allowance for his hypothesis, and to i^hich it might 
these circumstances^ it is hardly, be necessary to refer, in offering 
possible to deny that, on ^ome bcca- another and different explanation ; 
sioDs at least, the forms of persons but I judge it best at first to rest on 
already dead have been seen, and the authenticity nlrei^dy admitted by 


* 4^ arthe liistauct of Dr. Sauiucl Johnion and others. 
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the Doctor, the extent of ^i^hich ad- 
mission may be Judged of from the 
folio wihfipquotation from his book 

*' I have thus presented to the 
reader thoae facts, which have af- 
forded to iny own mind a satis- 
factory explanation of stich rela- 
tions of s|^tral appearances as 
cannot be refused credit without 
removing all the limits and sup- 
ports or human testimony. To 
disqualify the senses, or the vera- 
city of those wlio witness unusual 
appearances is the utmost tyranny 
of prejudice. 1 conceive that the 
unsmected accounts of spectral vi- 
sions should engage the attention 
of the philosopher as well as of 
the physician. Instead of regard- 
img these stories with the horror 
01 the vulgar, or the disdain of 
the sceptic, Ve should examine them 
accurately, and should ascertain 
their exact relation to the state 
of the brain and of the external 
senses.*' 

Dr. Ferriar, taking it for granted 
that all spectral appearances are il- 
lusory and not real, rests the ex- 
planation of them on two princi- 
ples; either they arise from the re- 
newal of external impressions, modi- 
iied by certain circumstances of time 
and place ; or they are to be attri- 
buted to a morbid state of the brain, 
capable of producing spectral Im- 
pressions without any external pro- 
totypes. The first principle only, I 
conceive, can become the subject of 
discussion ; for this morbid state of 
the brain here spoken of is a mere 
gratuitous assumption, never hither- 
to demonstrated, nor capable of de- 
monstration, hut solely inferred to 
exist, because the spectral appear- 
ances can be no otherwise accounted 
for $ a petitio prineipii^ leading to 
the monstrous conolusion, that all 
evidence of the senses, dr conviction 
of the mind, in any other person, 
which contradicts our own more 
narrow experience, or exceeds the 
limits of our edntrimted belief, is U 
de^monsrratlciflo of a disordered intel- 
le^ or dtisSaSed brain. Until this 
morbid state of the brain is proved 
to exts^ otherwise than by negative 
inferenise as abovementioned, I am 
not constrained to admit its power 
of producing the spectral appear- 
ram attributed^ to it, nor shall i he 
SO unphilosophical as to resort to 


the temporary and transient agency 
of a peculiar condition of the brain, 
whicTi no other action or circum- 
stance in the life of the individual 
has^ before or since given the least 
indication of. Confining myself, 
therefore, to the consideration of the 
first principle adopted by Dr. Fer- 
riar, T shall apply it to the exami- 
nation of one or two of the exam- 
ples related by the Doctor; but I 
shall first collect a summary of his 
opinions on the general question. 

“ it is a well known law of the 
human economy, that the impres- 
sions produced on some of the ex- 
ternal senses, especially an the eye, 
are more durable than the applica- 
tion of the impressing cause. The 
effect of looking at the sun, in pro- 
ducing the impression of a luminous 
globe for some time after the eye 
has been withdrawn from the object, 
is familiar to every one. In young 
persons, the effects resulting from 
this permanence of impression are 
extremely curious. I remember, 
that, about the age of fourteen, it 
was a source of great amusement to 
myself. If 1 had been viewing any 
interesting object in the course of 
the day, such as a romantic ruin, 
a fine scat, or a review of a body of 
troops, as soon as evening came on, 
if I had occasion to go into a dark 
room, the whole scene was brought 
before my eyes, with a brilliancy 
equal to what it had possessed in 
day-light, and remained visible for 
several minutes. 1 have no doubt, 
that dismal and frightful images 
have been presented in the same 
manner to young j^rsons, after 
scenes of domestic affliction or pub- 
lic horror. 

*• From recalling images by an 
art of memory the transition is di- 
rect to beholding spectral obj^ts, 
which have been floating in the ima- 
gination. Yet, 'even in the most 
frantic assemblage of this nature, 
no novelty uppers. The spectre 
may he larger or smaller; it may 
be compounded of the parts of dif- 
ferent antn^s ; but it is always 
framed from the recollection of m- 
miliar though discordant images. 
The result of all these inquiries nas 
been, that recollected images only 
are presented to the persons labour- 
ing under delusions of this nature.” 

The simple renewal of the im- 
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pression of ^ form or voicot In the 
case of particular friends, is said by 
Dr. Ferriar to be the most obvious 
and most forcible of these recollec« 
tions ; and he relates, as belonging^ 
to this class of delusions, the foHotr- 
ing account of the celebrated aim** 
Htion of Ficinus to Michael Mer* 
cato, mentioned b;^ Baronips* 

** Those illustrious friends, after 
a long discourse on the nature of 
the soul, had agreed, that whoever 
of the two should die first should, 
if possible, appear to his surviving 
friend, and inmrm him of his con* 
dition in the other world. A short 
time afterwards, says Baronins, it 
happened, that while Michael Mer- 
cato the elder was studying philo- 
sophy, early in the morning, he 
suddenly heard the noise of a horse 
gallopi Dg in the street, which stopped 
at his door, and the voice ot his 
friend Ficinus was heard, exclaim- 
ing, — * O Michael ! O Michael ! 
those things are true !* Astonished 
at this address, Mercato rose and 
looked out of the window, where he 
saw the back of his friend, dressed 
in white, galloping off on a white 
horse. He called after him* and 
followed him with his eyes till the 
appearance vanished. Upon inquiry, 
he learned that Ficinus had died at 
Florence, at the very time when this 
vision was presented to Mercato, at 
a considerable distance." 

Dr. Ferriar adds, — “ many at- 
tempts have been made to discredit 
this story, but Tthink tb6 evidence 
has never been shaken. 1 entertain 
no doubt that Mercato had seen 
what he described ; in following the 
reveries of Plato,* the idea of his 
friend and of their compact had 
been revived, and had produced a 
spectral impression during the soli- 
tude and awful silence of the early 
hours of study." 

in accounting for the foregoing 
spectral appearances on Dr. Ferriar^ 
hypothesis, the following difficulties 
present themselves. In order to fa- 
vour these spectral appearances, ad- 
mitting tfiem to be mere delusions, 
a certain' aptitude of the iibagina- 
tibn is necessary, or at least a certain 
vacuity of thought; for it will be 


allowed, that if the mind be earnestly 
engaged in attending to a very dif- 
ferent and opposite train of tniok- 
ing, or be agreeably occupied by 
surrounding persons or oldeoti, thero 
is little chance that such delusion 
should enter into it. We must all 
have experienced the difficulty of 
renewing impressions of past occur- 
rences or distant objects, when our 
attention is strongly solicited to 
things present, to permit us to believe, 
that, under such circumstances, these 
spectral appearances are nothing 
more than recollected images. It is 
only in silence, darkness, and soli- 
tude, when the attention is com- 
pletely withdrawn from without, 
that recollected images can thus im- 
press the imagination, and then there 
IS generally required the aid of ter- 
ror, or of a certain degree of expecta- 
tion of such appearances ; they are, in 
fact, then formed by the mind itself ; 
this is evinced in the instance men- 
tioned above of Dr. Ferriar recall- 
ing the images of a fine seat, or a 
grand review; his mind was occu- 
pied by the delight of having seen 
these objects, but it was not until he 
went into a dark room that he could 
recall to his imagination these im- 
ages. But in this case they arise 
merely from impressions lately made 
on the optic nerves, and not yet sub- 
sided or gone off, and accordingly 
these recollected images here spoken 
of are always exact copies of the 
objects seen ; whereas in the case of 
apparitions, the subject of discus- 
sion, admitting them to be mere de- 
lusions, these images or objects are 
at least so altered, modified, and 
combined, so different in various 
circumstances from any thing that 
actually previously occurred to the 
party, as to render it impossible to 
call them recollected images. But 
to come to the instance before us ; 
the time when this occurrence took 
place was early in the mornipg, a 
period of the day when the judgment 
IS in its highest vigour, and least 
likely to be misled by t^ imagina- 
tion. The person was studying |milo- 
sopby, an occupation it maybe sup- 

S oseu which required a considerable 
egree of voluntary attention, and 


♦ It is not mentioned in narrMlve, what description of works Mercato was studying ; the 
' Reveries of Plato/* therefore, seem to be a mere assumption by Dr. F. 
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left littlje apportanit]^ for tlie wander* 
inge of thought) or the excursions of 
the imagination. We can readily 
suppose) on the contrary) that 
haa any nerson entered Mercato’s 
room while he was thus employ- 
ed) he might) on so entering) nave 
made n great noisC) or {mssibly 
have prewnted himself within view 
of Mereato without imprei^g the 
senses of the latter sufficiently to 
have attracted his notice, soattentire 
may we expect him to have been to 
his studies. Nothing in my mind can 
he a stronger argument in favour of 
this apparitJohoeiDg supernatural) 
than its power of formbly withdraw- 
ing the attention, strongly fixed as 
it was upon a diffisrent and opposite 
train of thought. Here was no con- 
sent of will, or leaning of expecta- 
tion, but the apparition was a for- 
cible intrusion upon a mind pre- 
occupied and strongly engaged, not 
easily accessible to impressions from 
the surrounding material world, 
and least of all to the sudden sug- 
gesUons of a wandering imagina- 
Uon* The circumstances of this ap- 
parition were so distinct and con- 
sistent, the galloping of the horse, 
the sound of the person’s voice, the 
white horse and the white clothes,* 
as to have required no inconsider- 
able exertion of the imagination 
thus to have framed and presented 
them, an exertion we cannot sup- 
pose it capable of while the will was 
occupied in so different a pursuit. 
But the most remarkable and im- 
portant consideration is, that Fici- 
iLUs died at Florence at the very 
time, when this vision was presented 
to Mereato at a considerable dis- 
tance. This coincidence of the oc- 
currence of some remarkable event 
at thedme of the apparition dr spec- 
tral ddofion, or some prophetic de- 
claration ntteted by the spectre, has 
been observed to take place in most 
of the instances recorded by Hr. Fer- 
riar, and believed by him to be well 
authenticated and the truth of them 
unquestionable, although he has not 
offered any explanation of this cir* 
<q||WNUnce $ acircnmstance one would 


suppose which militates the most 
strongly against his opinion of these' 
appeairancesbeiog, in all cases, merely 
seu delusion of the party seeing 
them* That a renewed impression 
of the form, voice, kc, of an absent 
friend should present itself to any 
person involnntarily on the part of 
the latter, and without an^ effort 
to recall such impression, his mind 
being nre-occupied and his attention 
strongly engaged on different and op- 
posite (fojects, is totally inconsistent 
with any law of the animal economy 
hitherto known or recognised. That 
a spectral appearance, visible to a 
person at the time some important 
event is happening to a distant 
friend, should be owing to a morbid 
state of the brain of the party so 
witnessing it, is as improbable as 
the former supposition; and, how- 
ever readily some of the spectral ap- 
pearances m^ be explained on tlie 
principles offered by Dr. Ferriar, 1 
think we must allow, that in some 
instances, especially in those re- 
corded by him, these principles arc 
by no means sufficient to explain 
the occurrences. If we admit that 
these spectral appearances are mere 
delusions of the party witnessing 
them, renewed impressions'of former 
objects, or arbitrary excursions of 
imagination, without any impression 
from without. How are we to ac- 
count for the knowledge of some 
distant or future event, which the 
party at the same time obtains.^ 
This is only to be done by supposing 
the person, thus witnessing the spec- 
tral appearance, to be possessed of 
and to exercise some degree of nre- 
mence^ which it will be no less 
difficult to explain than the reality 
of the vision. Let us take a history 
related by Dr. Ferriar, and believed 
by him to be genuine and authentic. 

A gentleman connected with my 
family, an officer in the ^rmy, and 
certainly addicted to no superstition, 
was quartered, early In life, in the 
middle of the last cgntury, near the 
castle of a gentleman in the north 
o^ScotlaiuH ^ho was supposed to 
possess the second sight. Strange 


. • CoBMptton of colour! is complex, tided by the tisocitUoii of ideas. Perhtpe as the atUmtloa 
Was so very forcibly stru^hy the euMmatural a|»pearanee>tM mind had not time to form concep- 
tion of perfect colours, and, therefore, the spectre was tshlte, or what Is the same thing, of no 
edleur at idl. 
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rumours were afloat respecting the 
old chieftain. He had spoken to 
an apparition, which ran along the 
battlements of the house, and had 
never been cheerful afterwards. His 
prophetic visions excited surprise, 
even in that region of credulity; 
and his retired habits favoured the 
popular opinion. My friend as- 
sured me, that one day, while he 
was reading a play to the ladies of 
the family, the chief, who had been 
walking across the room, stopped 
suddenly, and assumed the looK of 
a seer. He rang the bell, and or- 
dered the groom to saddle a horse ; 
to proceed immediately to a seat in 
the neighbourhood, and to inquire 
after the health of Lady — 5 if 
the account was favourable, he then 
directed him to call at another 
castle, to ask after another lady 
whom he named. The reader im- 
mediately closed his book, and de- 
clared that he would not proceed 
till these abrupt orders were ex- 
plained, as he was confident that 
they were produced by the second 
sight. The chief was very unwill- 
ing to explain himself ; but at 
length owned that the door had 
appeared to open, and that a little 
woman, without a head, had en- 
tered the room; that the appa- 
rition indicated the sudden death of 
some person of hfs acquaintance; 
and the only two persons who re- 
sembled the figure were those ladies 
after whose health he had sent to 
inquire. A few hours afterwards 
the servant returned with an ac- 
count that one of the ladies had 
died of an apoplectic fit, about 
the time when the vision had ap- 
peared. At another time, the chief 
was confined to his bed by indis- 
position, and my friend was reading 
to him, in a stormy winter night, 
while the fishing-boat, belonging to 
the castle, was at sea. The ^d gen- 
tleman repeatedly expressed much 
anxiety respecting his people ; and 
at last exclaimed, ^ my boat is lost!’ 
the colonel replied, *how do you 
know it, sir ?’ He was answered, 

* 1 see twQ ofthe boatmen bringing 
in the iiiird drowned, all dripping 
wet, and laying him down close be«> 
side your chair.* The chair wku 
shifted with great precipitation ; In 
the course of the night, the fisher- 
men returned, with t^e corpM of 
one of the boatmen." 


Admitting this narration to he 
authentic, and the concomitant events 
actually to have occurr^, (and we 
have Dr. Perriar’s own a&dasloti 
of the jauthenticity of the nar^ 
tive) either the spectral apptor- 
ance presented to this gentlWn 
was no delusion, bnt an actual 
vision — some impression made on his 
senses from without, independent 
of material agencjr-^r his own 
mind at the time was endowed with, 
and exerted a degree of prescience, 
which, although we may conceive 
and allow it to be innate in the 
human soul, is not usually capa^e 
of being exercised during the con- 
nection of the latter with a material 
frame. The conclusion appears to 
me to be irresistible, and which- 
ever alternative we adopt, it affords 
us a convincing proof of the fallacy 
of the doctrines of the materialists, 
who ascribe all the operations and 
faculties of the human mind to ma- 
terial organization alone, and who 
deny the existence or agency of 
spirit, separate from and unconnect- 
ed with corporeal substance. Dar- 
ing the connection of spirit with 
matter, the agency and operations 
of the former are limited and cir- 
cumscribed by the premerties and 
powers of the latter. We are well 
aware of the impossibility of com- 
municating with, or acting upon 
any other being like ourselves, with- 
out the intervention of matter, and 
of the total impossibility of com- 
municating with, or acting upon 
any pure spirit divested of matter. 
But we have no means of ascertain- 
ing, or indeed of conceiving the 
power or mode of communication and 
agency between one pure spirit and 
another, although we shall scarcely 
venture to deny that such communi- 
cation and agency exist. Is it un- 
reasonable or unpmlosophical to sup- 
pose that spirit divested of mutter 
may also be able to act upon spirit 
connected with matter, by means of 
the senses, the material conduits in 
human beings of impressions from 
without? 

Our disbelief of the reality of 
visions and apparitions seems, in 
truth, to be grounded entirely upon 
our not knowing the ihode by which 
such appearances can be effected; 
and therefore whenever such an 
appearance is related to us by a per- 
son whose veracity is unquestiona- 
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ble, and whose authority we cannot 
deny, we attribute to him self-delu- 
sion and hallucination of mind ; al- 
though no circumstance in his pre- 
Tious conduct, or aftereourse of life, 
can furnish ns with the least pre- 
tence of chafing him with such 
aberration. If the few observations 
1 have submitted are correct, it will 
appear that such spectral appear- 
ances cannot always be explained on 
the principle of self-delusion and 
hallucination, whatever other e^la- 
nation they are capable of. lam 
not conienainff for the authenticity 
of any narration of supernatural ap- 


pearances^ nor even asserting tfiat 
such ever at all existed, I am 
arguing entirely upon admitted 
facts ; and if these are really sub- 
stantiated, 1 do not see why spirit- 
ual agency is to be denied merely 
because we are not acquainted witn 
the means by which it can be exert- 
ed upon ns. To give credit to every 
tale of visions and spectres would 
betray the depth of ignorance and 
superstition; to deny the possibility 
of spiritual agency merely because 
we ourselves never experienced It, 
is no essential characteristic of true 
philosophy. Medicus. 


ON POSTHUMOUS VANITY. 


Lapompe des enterremens int^resse plus la vanh£ des vivans que la in^inoirc 
des morts.”* -■ ■ ■ — 


This is an acute and sensible ob- 
servation of the Duc^ de la Roche- 
foucault. It affords an admirable 
example of the strong discernment 
and deep penetjration which so highly 
distinguished that celebrated wnter, 
and is peculiarly characteristic of one 
who possessed so clear an insight 
into those hidden motives, which 
govern many of the thoughts and 
actions of men. We may observe, 
however, that he has represented 
the vanity of the living only as being 
gratified by the pomp of funerals 
and the display of external gran- 
deur ; but the charge may, with 
equal propriety, be extended to the 
dead, whose love of splendour and 
magnificence during life thus mani- 
fests itself this last act of useless 
ostentation. 

There is nothing which has been 
made a greater subject of ethical 
disquisition, or more closely engaged 
the reflection and attention of writers 
in general, than the prevaiUpg foible 
of vanity. It has been, and still is, 
the theme of universal censure ; and 
though held up, in all ages, as a fair 
mark for the shafts of ridicule and 
satire, its powerful sway seems not 
by any means to he eonnned to nar- 
rower limits. It is by nature so 
de^ly implanted in the human mind, 
and possesses so considerable a share 
in the direction of its various move- 


ments, that it is not surprising the 
“ ruling passion*' shoula extend its 
views to objects beyond “ this visi- 
ble diurnal sphere.’* Indeed, it 
sometimes appears to revive in its 
full force, at a time when all would 
imagine ft to be extinct; and to 
operate most strongly when it might 
naturally be supposed to have least 
influence. Too frequently we find 
that those honours and distinctions, 
which were disregarded in the pleni- 
tude of health and power and en- 
joyment, are eagerly courted at the 
close of existence, and at the termi- 
nation of all earthly grandeur. — 
Such strange and wayward desires 
plainly indicate the predominant pas- 
sion, and can ohly be attributed to 
that inconsistency of conduct and 
unsteadiness of principle which so 
peculiarly mark the human cha- 
racter. 

The passion of vanity, so far as it 
relates to objects Which may gain 
a posthumous celebrity, displays it- 
self in various ways ; but the one, to 
which I at present more particularly 
allude, is in the performance of the 
solemn rite of sepulture. In in- 
numerable instances, the gorgeous 
pomp and costly splendour, displayed 
on these occasions, are the coOse- 
quejhdss of some dying injunction 
or express testamentary direction. 
Wlien men allow their minds to be 
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Vhus frivolously inHuenred, there can 
be no hesitation in^ asserting, that 
they are actuated by vain conceit 
and^ false pride ; by a foolish and 
even contemptible desire of attract- 
ing, by tiie niiignlficcnce of their 
interment, that temporary notice 
and distinction which they could 
never obtain by tlicir living actions. 
Jlut although this species of ostenta- 
tion be reprehensible when it springs 
from the vanity of private and un- 
distinguished individuals, the case 
is far diderent when extraordinary 
pomp and grandeur attend to the 
grave the remains of a revered mo- 
narch, a lamented hero, an upright 
statesman, a reiiowned patriot, or 
illustrious senator; or when an un- 
usual degree of state is the tribute 
of gratitude — the offering of affec- 
tion — or the act of surviving friend- 
ship. Such marks of regard for the 
jiicmory of the dead are not only 
beyond the reach of censure, but 
deserve the highest praise. The 
same exception must also be under- 
stood when funeral honours are 
bestowed by friends or by strangers, 
as a testimony of respect to departed 
worth, and to those who have ren- 
dered themselves conspicuous by 
their talents, their piety, or their 
virtues: or when they^ are decreed 
by the voice of public approbation 
to such as have been eminent for 
llieir great national services; — who 
have saved their country by their 
valour, adorned its councils by their 
wisdom, or captivated senates by 
their eloquence and learning. Men 
like these deserve, when they quit 
this earthly scene, a more than or- 
dinary testimonial of veneration and 
esteem from those who have beheld 
their living conduct, and been wit- 
nesses of their glorious actions. — 
But . 

— “ when the proud their stately 
pomp display. 

And the long funVals blacken ail tbe 
way,** 

we must mock 4he futile endeavour 
to gain transcient admiration; And. 
whilst we contemplate the sable 
emblems of mortAity slowly passing" 
before the view, decoVated in all the 
pride of hert^ry.and adorned with 
the outward ^l|||appings of woe, we 
must be still more sltdrigly con- 
s^inced of the instability of all hu- 
Eur, Ma^, 1823. 


man greatness, and the folly of^ in- 
dulging iti such vain and useless 
ostentation. 

Among many other examples of 
posthumous vanity in the present 
day we may also menlidn that, which 
displays itself with regard to monu- 
ments and efitapha, Tlie latter sub- 
ject has so irequently been made the 
theme of observation that it uiure 
needless here to enlarge upon it ; 
but with respect to mouumeias, how 
often are the superb and cosfly plies, 
with which our churches aiul cathe- 
drals abound, erected by desire of 
unknown and uiuiistinguislied indi- 
viduals, who seek to obtain from 
the chissel of the sculptor that brief 
reputation after death whicli, during 
life, they never attempted to gain 
by the exercise of talent or the prac- 
tice of any public or social virtue. 
To such may we say in the lan- 
guage of Broome, the coiijpdnion 
and friend of l*ope, 

^ Let vulgar souls triumphal arches 
raise, 

Or speakiug marbles to record their 
praise *, 

And picture (to the voice of Fame un- 
known) 

The mimic feature on tlie breathing 
stone ; 

Merc mortals, subject to Death's total 
sway , 

Reptiles of earth, and beings of a 
day !” 

But when a public monument or 
statue ij raised by the universal 
voice of an admiring nation to a 
hero, who has sacrifice^jiLis life iu 
the service of his coun^ — to ho- 
nour the memory of a philanthropist, 
who has devoted his noble exertions 
to the cause of l>enevolenrc and )iu- 
manity — to reward those, who have 
contributed to tbe public welfare 
and to the promotion o[f literature 
and science — or as a tribute of re- 
spect from their surviving country- 
men to such as have laudably dis- 
tinguished thej^elves beyond the 
rest of mankind, we must not cen- 
8 nrc 5 ,^bul: admire the deod.. Such a 
dejiign. is, indeq^, highly praise- 
worUiy; its end and purpose being 
to exj^ress and records, to distant 
posteri^ the glory and grati- 
tude of a nation for the genius, 
achievements, or worth of pre-emi- 
nent Individuals, and t6 preserve 
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the remembrance of men w)io, though 
their actions are immortal, are them* 
selves mortal ; — who, however dis- 
tinguished by their exploits, their 
raiuc, their power, their wealth, or 
their woVldly honours, must yield 
to the certain and inevitable stroke 
of death. When, therefore, we con- 
template the speaking tablets which 
ajorn the walls of that great na- 
tional cemetry of the illustrious 
dead, where “ kings, heroes, poets, 
statesmen, patriots lie,” and, like 
the mourning friend of Addison, 
retire from the noise and tumult of 
the world, 

<<in silence and in solitude to 
tread, 

By midnight lamps, the mansions of 
the dead, 

Thro* breathing statues, then unheeded 
things, 

Thro’ rows of warriors, and thro’ walks 
of kings!” 

we cannot but he inspired with 
becoming pride and a genuine spirit 
of patriotism we cannot but feel 
more ardent aspirations after excel- 
lence, and a noble thirst of just and 
unsullied fame. 

•* 

<< Oft let us range the gloomy aisles 
alone, 

(Sad luxury ! to vulgar minds unknown) 
Along the walla where speaking mar- 
bles show 

What worthies form the hallow’d moald 
below : 


Proud names, who once the reins of 
empire held, 

In arms who triomph’d, or in arts ex- 
cell’d ; ft 

Chiefb grac’d with scars, and prodigal 
of blopd) 

Stem patriots, who for sacred freedom 
stood * 

Just men, by whom impartial laws were 
^ giv’n; 

And saints, who taught and led the way 
to heav’n.” * 

Another advantage of thus pre- 
serving the representations of men, 
who have raised themselves above 
the level of humanity, is, that they 
may in future ages be pointed out 
as objects of praiseworthy emulation 
to all, who wish to pursue the same 
honourable paths to distinction. — 
Thus the statue of the hero will na- 
turally inspire the beholder with 
the desire^ of glory-^of the philo- 
sopher with a love of science — of 
the philanthropist with a love of 
benevolence — and of the patriot with 
a true love for his country. 

But it is not to such frail and 
perishable memorials that men of 
real eminence and renown will trust 
for immortality. It is their’s, as 
the poet beautifully expresses it, 
** to grave their praises on the hearts 
of men;** — to be enshrined in 

A monument which worth alone can 
raise, 

Sure to survive, when Time shall ’whelm 
in dost 

The arch, the pillar, and the marble 
bust.” W. 


ON A LADY SINGING. 

FAOM tHE ynsKCH. 

E --Ne’er did Mnging, by its flattering art,^ 
wo Vermillion lips more charms impart ; 
svfeet the flute’s enchanting tones appear, 
jWhen sdfkly stealing o’er the slumbering ear ; 
pTour ac^ts Love's own God himself must teach, 
Por they the heart as well |S ear can reach ; 

^ t— hleel, indeed, tHe yonth diust he 

pSrheNn you d^gn to ops those UpA^t rose ; 

But still an liundred dmas mere blest is he 
\ may presume those lovely lips to OLhai./ 


• Tickrll^t npistls te the Bari of Warwick, with the wotki «f Addlsoai « 
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LOVE AND FRIENDSHIP— AN ALLEGORY. 


Tubre is an island in the south 
encompassed by rocks which, how- 
ever, presents an aspect the most 
seducing ; these dangerous rocks are 
hidden oy waves that lave its bor- 
ders ; and the stranger who ap- 

S roaches this island only perceives a 
rilllant amphitheatre, covered by 
trees which, apparently weary of 
their height of fruit, bend their 
heads even to the earth, strewing 
around their golden honours. But 
this deceptive fruit, like that which 
grows in the country of the Loto- 
phagi, produces the most dangerous 
inebriation, causing the hapless being 
who tastes of it to forget his coun- 
try, his love of virtue, and his desire 
for glory. A sea, whoso waves are 
never calmed, surrounds the island; it 
is here the Sirens have fixed their 
dwelling place, and here that, raising 
their melodious voices, they stifle 
in delicious harmony the dreadful 
groans of the irritated waters. Some 
of the unhappy beings betrayed here 
are wandering on the banks; they 
arc wishing to leave the scene of 
their misfortunes. From their sor- 
rowful silence, and the pallid hue of 
their countenances, they might well 
be mistaken for the shades of those 
who could not pass the river Cocytus. 
They have lost the illusions that so 
mucii charmed them ; but, deprived 
of strength and courage, they oasely 
suffer themselves to be enslaved by 
habits, and they lament in vain. A 
crowd of madmen cover the borders 
of the island, they disperse at hazard, 
yielding at once to the illusions of 
deceitful hope. In Paphos pure day 
has never shed its light, the burning 
sky is always cloudy, sometimes in 
an utter obscurity ; and sometimei 
rapid flaslies of lightning, bursting 
from the darkness, betray to the 
beholder's sight objects as unex- 

r ted as they are dreadfull But 
every season flashes of fire, and 
meteors equally fleeting, and illusions 
that burn and shine wuhontenlight- 
ning,^ are substituted for the benig- 
nant influences of the sun and moon. 
The tnmple of Venus is situated at 
a very dhor|^ distance from the sea. 
Not that celhitial Venus worshipped 
^ Uie Amblaiis; the* divinity of 
Paphos Is she who exposed herself 


unveiled on Mount Ida, and who 
banishing modesty, and ^parated. 
from her attendant graces, dared no 
longer rely on the power of her 
charms, but, to bribe her judge, was 
obliged to promise him the most 
beautiful woman in the universe; 
it was thus she bought the prize of 
beauty, she did not tairly obtain it. 
Such is the goddess who reigns in 
this island. An immense number of 
worshippers come from every part of 
the world to bring their offerings to 
this temple. 

The altars of Love are strewed with 
flowers of the most delicious odour ; 
the Sports and Smiles are ever ein- 
ployeu in decorating them with gar- 
lands; the Muses themselves come 
here to celebrate the triumphs of 
love; their immortal lyres no longer 
possess that supernatural power 
which excites the soul to deeds of 
glory and virtue ; but their softened 
harmony beguiles the senses, touches 
the^ heart, but no more inspires that 
divine enthusiasm which leads to 
honour and happiness. Yet this 
same temple, that presents sucli va- 
ried and aelightful attractions, is but 
too often the theatre ,of the most tra- 
gic horrors! How many unhappy 
victims of vengeance and jealousy 
have been immolated on those very 
altars that are strewed with roses! 
How often have the furies, armed 
with bloody poignards and funeral 
torches, put to flight the graces 
bathed in tears, and'^the loves in 
mourning ! Yet in the midst of so 
many dangers, so many fatal illu- 
sions and deceiving pleasures, some 
few privileged beings have found 
happiness within the precincts of this 
dangerous empire. 

In the most solitary situation in 
the island, in the depths of a wood 
of willows and pine trees on the 
borders of a pure and gentle stream, 
in an antique edifice a goddess has 
fixed her sacred asylum, so little 
known to mortals, tltat itcanscarccly 
be called^ a temple. It is here that 
Friendship has chosen her retreat, 
far from noisy courts dnd cities, far, 
far from the ambitious and the wor- 
shippers of fortune! Since Astrsea's 
flignt incense no longer smokes on 
tlie altars of the goddess, and her 
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WO! ship is abandoned ! However, 
she still occasionally rcceWes homage, 
and she is satisfied, for the offerings 
are always pure and simple! At- 
tended <jply by Fidelity this god- 
dess, an ^nenriy to all tumult and 
ostentation, detigbis in her solitude. 
She Ipyes the canin of nature ; over 
her neglected altare the moss and 
ivy, unchecked, have been permit- 
ted to wander ; time respects them, 
and .they are imperishable. On all 
sides are inscribed the most touch- 
ing inscriptions : ** Near and at dis- 
tance,**-— “ In winter and in sum- 
mer.” — ,** in life and in death,” — 
** I n happiness and in adversity.** 
Lfjve sometimes visits this happv 
dwelling, but be first tears the, band- 
age. from his eyes &nd throws away 
his litpmicidal bpwand quiver; he 
retains only bis. wings, of which he 
cannot divest himself ; and he still 
possesses all the sprlghtliness, the 
graces, and the Innocence of child- 
hood. Friendship receives him .with- 
out distrust) she eithgr does not 
know him, or she will only see in 
him a beautiful child : the god, fa- 
tigued, with the agitations of his 
court, with the revolutions of his 
empire, and eveifSvith his conquests, 
reposes deliciously on the bosom of 
Friendship; he becomes there at 
once more pure and mere sensitive, 
and it is there he abjures all .artifice 
and. suspicion ; he receives from 
Friendship all the generous virtues, 
and gives in exchange a charm she 
could not possess without him, that 
renders her at once more delicate 


and more lasting. When Love, by 
some happy caprice, wishes to ensure 
the happiness of two mortals, he takes 
Frienuship with him ; the goddess 
precedes and guides him; they travel 
without pomp .and without noise, for 
Love is no longer attended by his- 
usual cQurt, F<d1y, Jealousy, and 
the tumultuous Sports ; he is accom- 
panied by Prudence, by Delicacy, 
and by that indefinable Sympathy, 
always veiled and mysterious, that 
allures us by some unknown attrac- 
tion, whose silken bonds are hidden 
like herself. It is she who, inspiring 
us more surely than reason can guide 
IIS, determines at once the chome of 
our hearts. If, during their happv 
union Love and Friendship meet with 
two virtuous and 8eii3ib1el^ings,they 
unite them by chains as solid as tliey 
are pleasing, whose weight is never 
felt; far from leaving the marks of a 
miserable slavery, they are the ho- 
nour and pride, of those wlio wear 
tliem ; these respectable ties , are 
often taken for the revered symbols 
and attributes of .Virtue. However, 
with Time Love flies away, but not 
with a rapid and precipitate flight ; 
he flies slowly, ,and with so much 
sweetness, with such delicate, man- 
agemeilt and attention, that his ab- 
sence is scarcely perceived or felt ; 
and as he departs Friendship, be- 
coming more attractive and more 
tender, gradually assumes his seduc- 
tive aspect, his graces, and his lan- 
guage. She replaces him even to 
the tomb I 


ON PREMATURE INTERMENT. 


Theue arc few persons ignorant 
that it ts the nnnatural custom of 
the French to inter twenty-fourhours 
after the apparent decease* This 
practice, which is said to have Ifod its 
origin in regard for thg li^g 
planting the evil eon senaonces >6f 
putrefaction, has excited hOFror^dn 
rojfleoting minds generally, aud the 
dOserved censure of many emiiiu^ 
medicdl men,^ wlm declare that tlie 
sanitary precaution has been-carjded 
to ah extreme which .^outrages .nOI 
ohlp decenf^y but humanity. Tlmt 
it should still exist is the best proof 


that can be offered of the obstihacy 
of the French government, or the 
ridiculous > respect attached by ^the 
nation 'to m custom which sends 
many innocent victims^ prematurely 
to the grave, and servjns to. weaken 
the effsst irlilch ocenes of death are 
calcolatedIto|>iodnceupon theliving. 
It is monslrons tlie body of a 
parentor a child is to be dragged to 
the grave 'almost before ;)|^is> cold, 
and whdt unpeople Him ;thh French 
sttch^itindecent^praetlise most tend 
to indium ti^e caored, ties^f mature. 

Several, laudable attempts have 
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Iwen recently made by Englishmen 
in France to rouse the attention of 
the French ministers to the subject, 
and so produce a total change in the 
system. It is lamentable to state 
that, not only have their endeavours 
been unattended with success, but 
also that in too many instances the 
humane applicants have been treated 
with a coolness bordering upon in- 
civility. Doctor Macnab, an Eng- 
lish physician who has resided in 
France for many years past, made 
some very spirited exertions on this 
subject during the ministry of M. 
De Cazes, and it is only doing com- 
mom justice to the ex-minister to 
state, that his conduct was an excep- 
tion to that which has been observed 
by his predecessors and successors. 
Unfortunately, however, for the in- 
terests of humanity^ M. De Cazes 
quitted the ministry just as he was 
about to propose an alteration in the 
French law of burials. The memo- 
rial presented by Dr. Macnab to the 
French ministry is a most interest- 
ing production. We regret exceed- 
ingly that it has never been pub- 
lished, beci^use we think it could 
hardly fail to make the French 
ashamed of themselves, and thus 
lead to the abrogation of one of the 
most infamous laws which ever dis- 
graced the character of a country. 
We have been favoured with a pe- 
rusal of the Doctor’s manuscript, 
from which we make a few extracts. 

“Individuals of whatever rank,” 
says the Doctor, “ from crowned 
heads to the labourers in the fields, 
are equally victims to this unnatural 
custom: — the rich and the poor — the 
child newly from the womb— the 
youth in the flower of life, and the 
favourites of the creation, the fair 
sex, are alike exposed to the danger 
of perpetual death frotn premature 
interment.” 

“ In every age and country his- 
tory has furnished numerous in- 
stances of individuals, who, in ap- 
parent death, have been preserved 
l>y accidental causes frdm premature 
interment* The short period vof 
twen^-fonr hours, allow^ by the 
existing, laws of France for the 
purpose of ascertaining, the real or 
apparent dimth of individuals, is fhr 
too short. There are many c^ses 
in which the signs of apparent death 


are witnessed, and which cannot be 
determined for days after they have 
been manifested. I could enumerate 
diseases in which such signs are 
common.” 

“It will be seen, that, except in pu- 
trid and a few other diseases which 
form a very inconsiderable part of 
those to which human nature is sub- 
ject, when no essential organ of life 
is mortally attacked, the generality of 
beings, interred within the short 
period prescribed by the law, present 
no positive signs of real death^nQt 
even that first stage of putrefaction 
which is declared by the most able 
physicians and chemists to be free 
from infection, and therefore unac- 
companied with danger to the living. 
With respect to the second stage of 
putrefaction, which is dangerous, and 
which is the only sure proof of real 
death, the period of its appearance 
is uncertain ; but it is easily deter- 
mined, and no harm to the living 
can arise if the interment is per- 
formed immediately after the first 
signs of positive putrefaction have 
►been witnessed.” 

Doctor Macnab then proceeds in 
illustration of his position to relate 
several instances of recovery from 
apparent death. Most of them arc 
known to the bulk of English read- 
ers, but as it is important that facts 
of a peculiar and interesting nature 
should be repeatedly brought before 
the public, we shall probiu>ly be ex- 
cused {or ^oting some of those 
which the Doctor selected for his 
memorial to the French government. 

“ The danger to which the elegant 
Lady Russell was es^sed is too 
well known, both in France and in 
England, to require details. She 
remained seven days and nights 
without any sign of fife, and her in- 
terment was delayed only on account 
of the violent grief, which Lord Rus- 
sel experienced at the idea of being 
separated from a beloved wife. On 
the eighth d^, as the parish hells 
were tolling for church. Lady Rus- 
sel suddenly raised her head, and to 
the amazement and indescribable 
joy of her husband, told him to get 
ready to accompany h^r to church. 
Her recovery was rapid and com- 
plete, and she lived many years 
afterwards to render her I^ra the 
father of a family.” ** If,” says tlw 
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atnthor, Rumll had been 

in France, nuder the existin law, 
she would have been buried ali?e.** 
Tha second Instance is related 
by the celebrated Odier of Gfeneva, 
in the fol!owiiuif words : — ** I knew 
a girl; twenty-fnre years old, named 
Slua Roy, who narrowly escaped 
being burled alive. She lived aaa 
disunce of two leagues from Geneva. 
For some years she hadi^been subject 
to nervous attacks which frequently 
derived her of every apnearanoe of 
life ; but, after the lapse of a lew 
hours, she would recover and resume 
her occunations as if nothing had 
happenea. On one occasion, how- 
ever, the suspension of her faculties 
vsas So protracted, that her friends 
called in a medical man ofthe neigh- 
bourhood, who pronounced her dead. 
She was then sewn np in a close 
shroud, according to tne barbarous 
custom of the country, and laid upon 
the bedstead. Amongst those who 
called to condole with the parents 
was a particnlar fViend of tne sup- 
posed deceased, of her own aM. The 
young woman, anxious to take a last 
look at her friend, unripped the 
shroud and imprinted a hiss upon 
her cheek. Whilst she was kissing 
her she fancied that she felt her 
breathe. She repeated her caresses t 
and being shortly assured of the 
fact of her friend not being dead, 
she applied her mouth to that of the 
girl, and in a short time the latter 
was restored to life, and able to dress 
herself.^* 

Dr, Crichton, physician ^o the 
Grand Duke Nicholas, brother of 
the Bmperor of Russia, relates, a Iset 
from nis own experience which 
powerfully supports the argutneuta 
used by Dr. Macnab/ A youug 
girl,’^ says Dr. Cricbtoi^ «fn the 
service of the Princess 
who had for some time kept ^ her bed 
with a nervous atfectfon, at length 
to all appearance was deprived of 
life. Ifer face had aRRie cluster 
of deatb-^her body was perfeefiy 
cold, and every onier eymptbn of 
death was manifteted. ohe was to* 
moved into anotlmroom^ and placed 
In a coffin. On the day fixed for 
her fhneral, hymns, according fo 
flie ehstoni of the country, werosnug 
hefote door ; but at the very 
htoment when they were going to 


nail down the eofiin, a perspiration 
was seen npbn her skin, and in a 
few minutes it was succeeded by a 
convulsive inotiou in the hands and 
feet. In a few moments she opened 
her eyes^ and uttered a piercing 
scream. Tlie fbculty were instantly 
called in, and in the space of a few 
dsys her health was completely re- 
esftahHshed. The account which she 
gave of her situation is extremely 
curious. She said that she appeared 
to dream that she was dead, but 
that she was sensible to every thing 
that was passing round her, and dis- 
tinctly heard her friends bewailing 
her death ; she felt them envelope 
her in the shroud, and place her in 
the coffin. This sensation gave her 
extreme agony, and she attempted 
to speak but her soul was unable 
to act upon her body. She describes 
her sensations as very contradictory, 
as if she was and was not in her 
body at one and the same instant. 
She attempted in vain to move her 
arms, to open her eyes, or to speak. 
The agony of her mind was at its 
height when she beard the funeral 
hymn, and found that they were 
aboirt to nail down the lid of tho 
coffin. The horror of being' buried 
alive gave a new impulse to her 
mind, which, resumed its power over 
its corporeal organisation, and pro-> 
duced the effects which excited the 
notice of those who were about to 
convey her to a premature grave.’* 
Tlielast instance wbicb the Doctor 
eitos will be found' in the ** Causes 
Cekbres.*’ It excited for a long time 
the most lively iriterest, and was 
for months the theme of conver- 
sation in every eirele in Paris. There 
are fow^ peibaps, in England who 
have not heard of it ; but it is one 
of lltoee interesting facts which will 
bear repeating; young Parisian 
kdy, an inhabitant of the Rue St. 
Hoflor^> who fixed her affections 
upon a gentleogian of her own age, 
was,' however, forced by the cupidity 
Of herjphreXik to Iwstow her band 
nponoimliei^. VMowas plunged in 
wbiehpro- 

d^d kllkrgm affiection^ and in 
Oll^ry appearance of death. 

T'beoHectof 
hevilffimlfbns, her first lover, Saving 
heard of her funeral and recoHecting 
that (die bad frequently experiences 
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violent nervouB attacks, which had 
produced for short periods the ap- 
pearance of death, nattered himself 
with the hope of regaining the che- 
rished object of his passion alive, even 
in the grave. RoraantiO as the idea 
would seem to any but a lover, the 
seouel will shew tnat it was not an 
unhappy one. He instantly pro- 
ceeded to the house of the sexton, 
and by means of a bribe succeeded 
in obtaining the body of the lady, 
which he caused to be conveyed to 
his own house ; where, after having 
for a long time endeavoured to 
restore her to life without any ap- 
pearance of success, some slight 
signs of animation were perceived* 
In the course of a few hours he had 
the felicity of hearing her s^ak 
and receiving her embrace. Under 
such circumstances, was it to bo won- 
dered at that she considered her obli- 
gations to her husband as less im- 
perious than the claims of her lover, 
wIh) might be said to be the real 
possessor of her existenee. They 
exchanged vows ofeternal constancy; 
and to prevent the discovery of her 
restoration to life they proceeded 


privately to England, where they 
remained ten years. Oa their return 
to Paris the wife had the misfortune 
to be seen by her husband, who, ah 
though scarcely crediting the evi- 
dence of his own eyes, followed her 
home, and became informed of what 
had occurred. The husband com- 
Inenoed an action against the lover; 
and the faithful pair, finding that 
there was no chance of evading , his 
claim in avieourt of law, fled to 
another country where they ended 
their days happily.” 

It woulfl require extensive limits 
were we to give a twentietli part of 
the cases which are in record of a 
similar nature to those which have 
been noticed. They are known to 
the world, and they are convincing. 
With such facts before us we should 
be wretches, indeed, if we did not 
acknowledge with delight the virtue 
of every attempt to rouse the atten- 
tion of the French and other govern- 
ments, which sanction premature 
interment, to a subject of such im- 
portance as the condemnation of 
innocent persons to untimely de«- 
truaion. 


EVENING. 

PROM AN UKFINlSUin POEM. 

It is the stilly ho«rof eve, 

When all the blossoms seem to grieve. 

And mourn in tears the day*s d^ine, 

While on their petals dewHdropr shine : 

Eaoh sotting sun; ^ that fades away, 

Rut Vtarns tnom of their own decay ; 

Alas! whe»ooiiie4bW8iaisaTe.o’^er, 

Theyil rOTOlin the beam no mOre, 

Bat V^hOf^oar tlielr lowly bed 
Lrtke sOtte^loim maid whose beaitly*e ded.— 
The breeee, thatekinber'd through tlie day. 
Now wblopOrilig kieses every spray 
III yondovTragmnt jasmine bower, 

Aad fans^lo hoal^ each languid ^wer* 
"^Thenightlftgato la warbEug now 
Bespoiteoff to the krrer’s vow, 
llierO’rmtiHo in the grove, ^ bmke, 

Kay, talusio tnHia bleeping laka, 

For evOty^a^yr’s^wanum siglt 
' f^msWaknH^ melody; 

Andeverwsoiindf, 

Tliatfleiiaatouiid, 

^ Bremifiss Mmy Uiss, 


Ellen, 
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the twilight groves and dusky caTeSi 
. Sraerted paths, and intermiiigled graves, 

Black melancholy sits, and round her throws 
A death-like silence, and a dread repose ^ 

Her gloomy presence saddens all the scene, 

Shades evVy flower, and darkens evVy green; 

DeepeniLtbe murmur of the falling floods, 

And breathes a browner horror on the woods/* 

Pope's “ Eloisa to Ahelard.^^ 


I THINK that 1 never passed a few light. In the opposite quarter of 
hours more delightfully than in the the heavens appeared the full moon, 
cemetery of P^re la Chaise. It was of unusual size, slowly rising in 
at the close of a beautiful day in the silverv whiteness through the cloud- 
month of August. The evening less slcies, and shedding an uncer- 
was calm and serene ; the air mild tain lustre on the dark groves and 
and balmy; gently sighing at in- wandering paths of the cemetery, 
tervals through the gloomy foliage Around me were innumerable mo- 
of the waving cypresses which sur- numents of different shapes and di- 
roundedme. Every thing was cal- mensions, assuming the varied forms 
culated to detach my mind from of temples, obelisks, pyramids, and 
worldly thoughts, and to inspire me columns. They were mostly shad- 
with feelings of seriousness and de- with willows and cypresses flou- 
votion. ^tiling was seen to move rishing over them in mournful lux- 
— a dead silence reigned around — uriance, or embosomed in the ob- 
the whole scene resembled a bright scure recesses of the many clustres 
and tranquil painting. The elevated of trees which extended on every 
spot upon which I stood command- side. The white marble, cohtrast- 
ed a noble view of the heights of ing with the deep dense shades of 
Belleville and Montmartre, the cas* the sombre foliage, gave an air of 
tie of Vincennes, the palace of Men- the most impressive and melancholy 
don, the banks of the Marne, and of grandeur. To add to the soleui- 
Paris and its environs for many nity of the scene, a fnneral pro- 
miles. its innumerable white build- cession was observeid slowly wind- 
ings stood out with a startling ing amidst the twilight walks and 
distinctness : there was not a sin- avenues below, and advancing to 
gle wreath of smoke to dim the the place of interment on the sum- 
dearness of the prospect., The high mlt of the hill. After the coflin 
towers of the ancient cathedral of had been removed from the car, it 
Notre Dame, of St. Sulpice and St. was borne to the grave, followed, not 
Ettstache, the majestic nomes of the by the relatives and friends of the 
Pantheon, the Hptel des Invalides, deceased, but by a crowd of specta- 
and the Abbaye du val de Grace, tors; who, out of respect, and from 
and the spires of the distant a regard to the sanctity of the 
•hurches, rose in dark relief against place, remained uncovered during 
the unclouded sky. The city was the ceremony ; hut the want of the 
illumined by the glories of the set- funeral service greatly diminished 
ting sun, and the heavens resembled the iumresslve^enect of this awful 
a sea of flame. Whilst 1 stood con- spcctade; No holy minister of 
templating this magnificent, specta- religion, arrayed in sacred vest- 
cle» Its splendour visibly diminishedt ' inents*^ was, present to perform the 
and gradually faded from the viewv last solemn of humanity, and 
Hie dazzling streaks of light which to consign . the mouldering remains 
oversproad the horizon became by to ihmr dust. No holy 

degrees fldnter and fainter, unnl , mlniflitejr there to meet the ap- 
they/were:' at lengtli entirely en-‘ proaching hior, and to precede it to 
veloped in the dusky veil of twl* the tomb, repeating in mournful 
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and measured cadences, tliose beau- 
tiful sentences wnich are contained 
in our own affecting’ service for the 

liurial of tlie Dead.” But on its 
arrival at the grave the pall was 
removed, exhibiting to the view a 
few rough unpolished, boards, un- 
shillfully joined together; and the 
unfastened lid, accidently slipping 
aside, displayed a part of the wiml- 
iitg-sheet, under which fancy de- 
picted the pale and ghastly counte- 
nance of the deceased. The coffin 
lowered into the eartli ami a 
liandful of dust, which fell with a 
fearful and hollow sound, scattered 
upon it, the grave was hastily filled 
up, and in less than five minutes no 
trace was left, except the compara- 
tive freshness of the soil, to mark 
the place of interment. The spec- 
tators, still uncovered, remained 
during a short interval in solemn 
si ence, and at length slowly retired 
in different directions. Vvhen the 
last of them had disappeared through 
the dusky groves, I myself prepar- 
ed to quit this interesting scene ; 
and the evening bell having an- 
nounced the hour of departure, T 
bent my course to the great gates 
of the renietery, and retraced my 
steps to Paris. 

This celebrated burying ground 
is the favourite resort of the Pari- 
sians, wlio go in great numbers to 
visit the tombs of their departetl 
friends, and to adorn them with me- 
morials of their fond remembrance 
and regret. On the second of No- 
vember in every year is held the 
“ Fete dcs Morts,*’ or Festival in 
honour of the dead ; on which oc- 
casion there is a kind of melan- 
choly sentimental pilgrimage of the 
most solemn and impressive descrip- 
tion. The ornaments, with which 
the monuments are decorated, con- 
sist generally of garlands, crosses, 
wreaths of flowers, bands of crape, 
of cypress, of myrtle, or of ivy ; and 
are either thrown ^pon the grave,. 
<or su^penfled on the 6at8ii£6, or' 
entwined among the shrubs Which 
overshadow ^ the s<spnTchres: and. 
such is the respect paid to the sa- 
<:red relicts. of pious affee^on and 
amiable sensibility, that no appre- 
hension is ever entertained of tneir^ 
being molested by the profane and 
unh^lowed touch of the .thoughtless 
Eur. Mag, Fe6. im. 


and unfeeling. In the marble sides 
of some of the monuments, are in- 
serted the miniatures of those whose 
remains lie interred beneath, and 
who have been iq^^liinely cut oft’ in 
the flower of youth and beauty ; 
thus rendering doubly impressive the 
fearful contrast between the blooming 
countenance above and the fleshless 
skeleton below. "i’herc arc also 
many spacious family vaults exca- 
vated in the side of the hill after 
the manner of the ancients, with nu- 
merons recesses for coffins ; the 
whole enclosed by bronze doors of 
exquisite taste and workmanship; 
through which may be seen at the 
extremity windows of beautifully 
stained glass, and chairs placed for 
the use of , those who wish to shut 
themselves up and meditate in the 
sepulchre which they themselves 
must ultimately occupy; while the 
yellow wreath upon ttie ground, or 
coffin, points out the latest occupant 
of the chamber of death. Other, mo- 
numents stand within railed en- 
closures profusely planted with 
shrubs and flowers, and covered 
with various emblamatical devices. 
Indeed I could not but generally 
admire the correctness and simpli- 
city of taste shewn in their construc- 
tion and arrangement, and the ge- 
nuine feeling and aftection display- 
ed in the pathetic inscriptions en- 
graven on them. On almost every 
tomb I read the names of celebrated 
characters of modern times; — of 
men who have excited the admira- 
tion of the world by the splendour 
of their actions, who have instructed 
it by their wisdom, delighted it by 
their writings, animateU it by their 
gaiety, or embellished it by their 
genius and extraordinary talents... 

Near the entrance of the cemetery 
is the beautiful Gothic monument 
erected by the Abbess de la Itoclic- 
foucauld, ia honour of Abelard and 
Eloisa. This monument, which was 
transported from the Abbey of the 
Paraclete to the musedm of Frencli 
monuments at Paris, aofl is now re- 
moved hither, actually contains the 
ashes of these celebrated and unfor- 
tunate lovers. The figures of the 
romantic pair sculptured in liv- 
ing stone, andreposing side by side 
in their monastic habiliments, with 
hands devoutly lifted up to heaven. 
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< in the attitude of prayer, are finely 
conceived, and as finely executed. 
At a short distance is the tomb of 
Labedo;^ere, famous for his bravery 
and untimely fate. A small square 
enclosure, decorated with flowers, is 
all that marks the spot in which 
repose the remains of the hapless 
Ney; the tombstone which was 
placed there having been some time 
since removed. On the summit of the 
hill is the splendid monument of 
Marshal Mass^na, Prince of Ess- 
ling, whose bust is engraved in bas- 
relief on a lofty pyramid, inscribed 
with his name and the time of 
liis death; and with the titles of 
his four principal victories. Not 
far distant are two elegant sepul- 
chres, recently erected to the me- 
mory of Moliere and La Fontaine. 
The tomb of the latter is adorned 
with sculptured engravings of his 
two best fables, A low pyramid 
marks the grave of Volney ; and at 
the end of an avenue of trees is the 
appropriate monument of Delille, 
the poet of the gardens; better 
known by the .honourable appella- 
tion of the Virgil of France. 

In this cemetry, likew;ise, rest the 
ashes of Marshal Lefebvre, Duke 
of Dant^iok ; Marshal Kellermann, 
Duke ofValmy ; and Junot, Duke 
of Abrantes; of Marshals Davoust, 
Serrurier, P^rignon, andBournon- 
ville; of J[)a?ella, Prince Pamphili, 
the Marqui# de Coigny, the Cheva- 
lier de Boufflers, Madame Cottin, 


the celebrated authoress, HaUy, the 
mineralogist, Chenier, the poet, 
Fourcrov, the naturalist, Mcntclle, 
Ravrio, Parmentier, Regnault de St, 
Jean d’Angely, the Abbe Sicard, 
Gretry, Naldi,*and many others who 
have raised themselves above the 
level of mankind, and whose names 
will survive to posterity, when these 
frail memorials of their worth, like 
their mortal remains, shall have 
mouldered into dust. 

There are several other monuments 
also in different parts of the cemete- 
ry, which are of a very superior order 
and are distinguished for simpli- 
city of design, elegance of sculpture, 
and variety of external decoration. 
The principal of these are the family 
vault of the Prince of EchmUlli; 
and the sepulchres of the Dukes of 
Frias, Deeres, Fleurv, and Mont- 
morency; of Count Greflfulhe, Ge- 
neral Berckheim, the Countess De- 
midoff (consort of Baron Strogo- 
iioff, late Envoy from the Court of 
Russia to the Ottoman Porte); of 
Counts Waltcrstoff, De Bourckc, 
Monge, and D'Aboville; and of 
Beaumarchais, Adanson, and Clary. 

In the centre of the cemetery 
stands a large, and handsome cha- 
pel lately erected, and not yet com- 
pletely nnished. It is romantically 
situated on the slope of the hill in 
the midst of monuments and cy- 
presses, and commands a noble view 
of Paris and the adjacent country. 

D. F. 




Blondsl, 

Domna, vostra beutas, 

Bias beltas fblsaoe, 

Els bets oils nmoros, 
Elsgena con ben lalllata 
Dont sieu empresenats 
De voetra amor quo mi lia. 


Richard. 

Si bet trop sifknsia 
Ja de VOS non patrai^ 
Qne major honoral 
Sol en votre deman, 
One santra des obeisan 
Tot ean de vos volria. 


< Blondel. 

Oh! Ladye-fayre, tby various ebarmes 
O'er-matche the Kuightlic warriours 
armes ; 

Thy foreheade white ; thy lovlie eies ; 
Thy heart, where cruell slaughter lies; 
These are migbtie spells that bindc 
With chaines of love my captive mincle. 
Richard. 

If thou WQuldst deigne to give thy 
Knighte 

Some derHng-doe to prove his mighte ; 
With-thankes he woulde the honour 
take. 

And Hake, blmselfe for Beauties sake ; 
In your obedience he would live, 

^r fiill in perils thou shouldst give! 
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ON THE MANNERS AND CUSTOMS OP AUSTRIA. 

Analysis of the Work of M. Marcel de Serre, 

6 vols. 8yo. 


It is surprisinpf that up to the 
present time, there should scarcely 
have been any statistical account of 
an empire situated in the heart of 
Europe, which has always acted a 
distinguished part in this quarter of 
the world ; and scarcely any descrip- 
tion of the manners and customs of 
its inhabitants. Some years ago 
M. Marcel de Serre published an 
account, almost entirely statistical, 
of this country, under the title of 
“ Travels in Austria.” The well- 
deserved success of that work vouches 
for the merit of the one now under 
our consideration. 

The first two volumes contain an 
abridgement of the history of the 
House of Austria, from its com- 
mencement to the present period: 
and it is sudicient to say, that this 
abridgement is executed with that 
ability, which might have been ex- 
pected from the talents of the author. 
As the history of the House of Aus- 
tria by the celebrated Coxe is known 
to most of our readers, and accessi- 
ble to all, we shall confine ourselves 
to an analysis of those parts of the 
volumes before us that treat more 
particularly of the manners, usages, 
and customs of that extensive em- 
pire. 

In this work may be found very 
accurate calculations relative to the 
extent of the Austrian territory, 
and general observations on the 
provinces. Thi'se possess great in- 
terest. 

If the empire of Austria, though 
the largest of the German states 
and one of the most considerable 
empires in Europe, is far from 
being able to rival Russia in extent 
of territory ; it has many advantages 
over that country, in the mildness of 
its climate, the fertility of its soil, 
and the industry of its inhabitants. 
In industry and civilization Austria 
is inferior to France, only because 
it possesses a less favour^le situa- 
tion, and a smaller nuihber of sea 
ports and other outlets for its ma- 
nufactures. The coast of the Adria- 
tic is its only communication with 
the Mediteri'anean ; and the high 


mountains of Styria, Carinthia, anil 
Croatia, render the communication 
between the provinces of the east, 
the centre, and the north, with that 
of the coast, very difhcult. During 
the occupation of the Illyrian pro- 
vinces by the P rench ^roads were made 
in order to remove these obstacles in 
part, though in a great measure 
they were insurmountable ; so that, 
for a long time Austria must he 
inferior to France in commerce, in 
spite of the acquisition of the State 
of Venice, which brought with it 
the considerable port of that name ; 
previously it had only Trieste and 
Fiurme, which, besides the posses- 
sion of that celebrated city, brought 
with them the dependant provin- 
ces in Terra-Firma. These pro- 
vinces, re-united to the Milanese, 
Mantua, &c. form the kingdom of 
Venetian Lombardy, one of the 
brightest gems in the Austrian 
crown. Upper and Lower Austria, 
Styria, Carinthia, Carniola, a part 
of Silesia, Moravia, and the king- 
dom of Bohemia, are what is called 
the German States of this empire, to 
which may be added Eastern Galli- 
cia and the District of Bukorino.— - 
The Hungarian dominions are Hun- 
gary, properly so called, Sclavonia, 
Croatia, Dalmatia, Transylvania,and 
a great part of Tyrol. 

The most accurate geographers 
have Supposed that the extent of 
Austria !s from 11,999 to 11,989 
square miles. They have all equally 
admitted that this extent includes 
a population of about 26 millions of 
innabitants, distributed among 877 
cities, 2096 towns, ami 7^,740 vil- 
lages. Those, who have extended 
their researches still farther, enu- 
merate besides the villages 16,101 
small hamlets. 

After treating of these matters, 
the author describes the varieties of 
costume in the empire of Austria. 
These changes correspond with the 
inequality of the soil and climate. 
Our author begins with a descrip- 
ion of the picturesque dress of some 
of the inhabitants of Transylvania. 
—After having observed that this 
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conn fry is entirely surrounded by 
iiiountiiins, he adds^ that its capital, 
HerniaDstad, is peopled with Saxons, 
who are distinguished from tlie Abo- 
rigines by their easy circumstances, . 
tile result of their industry and so- 
briety, Their houses, cleaner and 
better ImlU, give a smiling air to 
the districts they inhabit. The 
greater part profess the Lutheran, 
religion. The men in general 
are of tall stature, their dress is a 
mixture of the ancient German cos- 
tume with that of the Hungarians. 
The head-dress of the women anti 
girls is generally a bonnet adorned 
with flowers, and their dress is orna- 
mented with fur; the Saxon ladies 
of Hermanstad hare left off their 
ancient dress, which so well became 
the style of beauty peculiar to this 
country, a light and elegant shape, 
a complexion of lilies and roses, 
large blue eyes, and a skin of dazzling 
whiteness. Here the author makes 
a digression upon the power of the 
Austrian monarchy, which appears 
foreign to the subject, but which 
may, nevertheless, be read with in- 
terest in the work. 

M. Marcel now returns again to 
costume, and observes that the pea- 
sant girls round Hermanstad dress 
with th« most remarkable taste and 
judgment. After having described, 
very much at length, their ordinary 
dress, he says, that on holidays they* 
adorn tliemselvcs with necklaces and 
ear-rings of coral or glass. The wo- 
men wear, like the men, boots with 
flat iron heels ; they make all their 
own clothes, as well as those of their 
husbands and children. 

These short observations, he saya, 
upon only one province (TransyK 
vania) am that province not tiie 
most knotvn in Austria, will ||[ive 
an idea of the prodigious vanety 
there is in the large possessions of 
this monarchy, and this appears in 
the general aspect of tlie country. 
We wU now follow M- Marcel 
in his remarks on matters of far 
greater importance than that of 
costifitie, which, though it b appa- 
rentiyv'a digression, yet becomes the 
prindpal subject. 

M. Marcel gives a picture of the 
power of Austria, of which we will 
give a ?keteh 

Ever siin^ the. reign of Joseph 
the Secondy who^ says our author 


very judiciously, if he did not exe- 
cute great things did, at least, con- 
ceive tliem, Government has made 
great efforts to direct the nati- 
onal attention to agriculture and 
the arts of industry, to which 
the inhabitants seem naturally in- 
clined. Manufactures have beew 
established, and new experiments 
have been tried to ameliorate the 
soil. With the exception of the 
German provinces, where these ame- 
liorations have taken place, Austria 
has every thing to do in the coun- 
tries under its jurisdiction. A be- 
ginning ought to be made by ren- 
dering comiuunication between tlie 
provinces secure and easy, in order 
to encourage the consumption of the 
produce of the soil. Of what iin- 
portanccy for example, this would 
Imj in Hungary, one of tl>e most fer- 
tile countries in Europe, and more 
especially in Gallicia, on the coast, 
and in^he provinces of the centre I 

In this respect the visits of the 
French armies have been very useful 
to Austria. This empire owes to them 
their excellent roads, executed in 
spite of nature and the 8tee|)ness of 
tne ground, and, what is still ntore 
extraordinary, in defiance of the in^ 
habitants themselves, particularly 
the Dalmatians. They all thought 
that these new roads, which would 
render their mountains accessible, 
would also be a certain means of 
reducing them to permanent slavery. 

Among modern natioii-s, who com- 
municate more with each other than 
the ancients; large roads are not suf- 
ficient for conveyance, especially of 
military transports; rivers and ca- 
nals are become indispensable com- 
munications, and these Austria is in 
want of. A multitude of obstacles 
renders the navigation of the Da- 
nube, the principal river in Austria, 
as laborious ;as It is dangerous. The 
navigation of the Vistula presents 
fewer obstacles, but it is not exten- 
sive; this river, crossing only a 
small part of Gallicia. The, Inn, the 
Traun, and the Tbnss^ afford a safe 
navigation for boatsf and also for 
rafts, with which they sail down 
the Danube; whilst the Marche, tlid 
Wag, the Qram!^: and the,Une» fto^ 
cilitate the eomnranitation of the 
southern provinces' with, tlie rest.of 
the empire, ^he commerce of the 
northern provinces might be ren^ 
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dercd easy by means 6f the Elbe, 
increased by the Moldau and Eg’er, 
also by the Vistula, to which. is> 
united the Sanarand the Bug; and^. 
lastly, by the Dniester which empties 
itself into the Black Sea. All these 
means, the only ones open to the 
commerce of Austria, ought to teach 
the^ Government the importance of 
tryinif new ones, and of making 
canals to facilitate the conveyance 
of mefchandize from one province 
to another. To attain this, M. Mar- 
rol de Serre recommends the anion 
of the Marche with the Oder. After 
this, our author determines the li- 
mits of the Austrian-German mo- 
narchy, in doing which he enters 
into a detail too long for insertion 
here, but which may be profitably 
read in the work. tVe shall confine 
ourselves to a notice of his very in- 
teresting observations upon the ge- 
neral aspect of Austria, and upon 
the character of some of its inha- 
bitants : — Anstria, taken alto- 
gether, he says, is a very inoun- 
tciinous country, Tyrol, Styria, and 
Upper Austria, remind me at every 
step of the boasted scenery of Swit- 
zerland. Hungary is only a vast 
sandy plain, formed by the earthy 
alluytons of the* Danube and the 
Theiss. In Transylvania, on the 
contrary, the soil rises abruptly. — 
The name of this province needs no 
explanation : for it is plain that it 
means the situation of countries be- 
yond the forests. 

Three distinct races form the 
^pulation of Transylvania. The 
Saxons, who ard the industrious 
race ; the Hungarians, who form the 
nobility of the cobntry ; and lastly, 
the Sicules and Walfachians, who 
may be considered as the most un- 
civilized of the European nations : 
without activity or industry they 
lead an idle life,tollotving no other oc- 
onpation than that of attending their 
flocks. A few of them are employed 
as carters and tanners, and exercise 
their trades in Bannat : there^ are 
but few who take the trouble to 
cultivate,* the earth, they must he 
forced to it by extreme want. ^These 
people are deceitful, vindictive^ and 
cordially detest every other nation ; 
drunkenness and basest diiq[K>si^ 
tions are the consequences of their 
bad education and tne examples of 
their parents. They let their neards 


and hair grow, which have the most 
disgusting appearance, for they do 
not give themselves tlie trouble to 
tie it up, much less to comb it. 
Their whole dress consists of a coarse 
shirt, tied round the loins with a 
leathern girdle ornamented with 
buttons, to which are suspended 
their knives, forks, steel, &€., and 
they never go out without these im- 
plements; Uie lower part of their 
clothing consists in long pantaloons, 
small buskins, and sandals tied with 
strings of leather ; in tlie winter they 
wear a fur bonnet, and in the sum- 
mer a round bonnet of felt. 

Gallicia is a sandy plain, where 
the soil is more irregular and un- 
equal than in Hungary : small hills, 
in some places fertile enough, va- 
riegate it in a thousand different 
ways. That part of Silesia which 
borders on the east of Gallicia more 
resembles Bohemia, which it also 
adjoins, than the first of thesepro- 
vinces ; like Bohemia it is studded 
with lofty hills, which form towards* 
die west a part of the SuUote chain 
of mountains, and towards the south 
a part of the Carpathian. 

Quitting Moravia, which is less 
mountainous than Silesia, and, di- 
recting your course towards the 
south, you enter lower Anstria, 
where fertile plains are watered by 
the Danube, the finest river in the 
world. Here cultivation has taken 
advantage of the excellence of the 
soil, and more particularly in the 
neighbourhood of Vienna; but the 
soil of lower Austria docs not every 
where present the same fertility. In 
drawing near the southern part of 
Higher Austria, every thing is 
changed : those hills where the vine 
joined to the elm once displayed its 
golden branches, those fertile pas- 
tures once covered with innumerable 
flocks, are converted into narrow 
vallies, rocks stripped of verdure, 
thick forests, and high mountains the 
abode of eternal snow; such is the 
aspect of this part of Upper Austriat 
Still farther north towards Styria 
and Oarintbia the aspect of nature is 
still more savage; a dark and dreary 
v'erdure, intersected by plains of 
snow, covers the mountains. 

The whole empire of Austria may 
be divided into three regions; that 
of the south comprehends Southern 
htria, Frioul, Southern 
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Carinthia, Carniola, the borders of 
Italy, and a part of Croatia. The ge- 
neral tcraperature of these provinces 
is from nine to ten degrees. The 
spring and autumn are like those of 
Italy, and the summer is very hot 
when under the inHucnce of the fatal 
siroccos but in the mountainous 
country the temperature follows in 
proportion to the elevation of the 
sun: thus, in some mountains there 
are in the middle of the hottest sea- 
son constant, and, sometimes, eternal 
snows. The olive, peach, vine, fig, 
and pomegranate thrive in the open 
air. 

The middle division consists of a 
great part of Hungary, all Transyl- 
vania, Arch-duchy of Austria, Styria, 
Carinthia, and some parts of Mora- 
via and Bohemia. The olive does 
not grow here, but the vine and 
Turkish corn prosper well, except 
in the mountainous districts. The 
general temperature is much more 
variable in this region than in that 
of the south. In the hottest places 
it is never more than eight degrees, 
and often much lower. 

In general the air is pure and 
serene. The winter lasts three or 
four months ; the spring is mild, 
though generally very damp. The 
summer is hot, but variable, and often 
accompanied by violent storms. 
There are few fine days, except in 
the autumn. The air is never un- 
healthy but in the marshy lands of 
Hungary, which is callecf the tomb 
of the Germans. 

The third or northern division 
comprehends Qallicia, a part of the 
north of Hungary, Bohemia and 
Moravia, as well as Austrian Silesia. 
The general temperature is scarcely 
ever more than six degrees, rarely 
seven ; for which reason there are 
no vines nor maize, even com can- 
not be well cultivated, except in 
certain parts, and the culture of it 
ceases altogether in the higher parts 
of Bohemia, and the north of Hun- 
gary: the air is generally pure and sa. 
lubrious: the winter, though very 
severe, seldom lasts longer than five 
months ; the heat of summer is often 
insupportable in the deep valHes of 
Bohemia, or the deserts of the 
Vistula. 

There is a very interesting ac- 
count in this work of a singular 
people, dwelling in the midst of the 


Austrian states, but of Muscovite 
origin, forming the palatinate of 
Marmoros, situated in Hungary on 
the frontiers of Poland. 

After having explained the divi- 
sion of the empire of Austria into 
three regions and their different 
climates, M. Manscl speaks of the 
population. The extent of this em- 
pire is 11,999 square miles, and con- 
tains about twenty-six millions of in- 
habitants ; the average is 2,176 in- 
dividuals to one square mile. Per- 
haps it will be asked, says he, 
whether tlie population always an- 
swers to the extent and goodness of 
the soil, or whether it is solely 
governed by the extent of industry 
or cultivation. The most exact data 
prove, that it always keeps pace 
with the progress of industry or 
civilization, rather than with the 
excellence and fertility of the land : 
indeed the two most populous pro- 
vinces of Austria are far from being 
the most fertile. Surrounded by high 
chains of mountains, Bohemia and 
Silesia arc nevertheless the most 
populous. The great fertility of the 
soil of Hungary docs not produce 
a population at all equal to either of 
these two provinces ; the difference is 
in the ratio of ten to seventeen. 
Lower Austria which has an excel- 
lent soil, and where industry is not 
far advanced, and which contains 
the capital of the empire, is not so 
opulous as Bohemia and Silesia, 
n Bohemia they reckon 867 inhabi- 
tants to one square league; in Sile- 
sia 847, and in Lower Austria, only 
766. The population diminishes in 
proportion as industry and civiliza- 
tion decrease, and on the military 
frontiers there are but 295 inhabi- 
tants to the square league. 

The two extremes of population in 
the provinces of Austria are from 
three to one, or rather from six to 
seventeen. The average population 
Is 723 inhabitants to the square 
lea^e. If this account is compared 
with that of France, Austria will be 
found much inferior in this respect, 
for there is in that countryt from the 
best autborilies, about 1,094 inhabi- 
tants to a square league : the popu- 
lation then of the two empires is as 
six to eleven, so that the average 
population of Austria is little more 
than half that of France, but it is 
more equally distributed. Some of 
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the Fienrh departments have but 
421 inhabitants to the square league, 
whilst others contain 3,^9, or 2,786, 
or 2,274 inhabitants on the same 
extent. It is not so in Austria. This 
empire is divided on nearly the same 
plan as France was formerly. 

Most of the provinces have a 
governor and a supreme council, 
which issue and communicate their 
orders to the different captains or 
cliiefs of the circles charged with 
the civil administration, who have 
consequently less responsibility. 
Ever since 1812 the territories un- 
der the power of Austria have been 
divided into ten principal provinces. 
Each of these divisions is regulated 
by a governor, who constantly re- 
sides in the chief town. 

The governor of Hungary resides 
at Jiuoa, under whose jurisdiction 
there is a population of more than 
seven millions ; whilst the governor 
of Croatia has not more than two 
hundred and fifty thousand, so that 
the administrators of the provinces 
exercise their authority over a very 
unequal number of inhabitants ; and 
it appears, that on the distribution 
of the Austrian provinces, this im- 
portant object was not regarded 
as it odght to be in all partitions. 
Without comparing Hungary to the 
other Austrian provinces, because 
this kingdom forms a separate state 
in the midst of the empire, it would 
seem that some governors superin- 
tend three millions of souls, whilst 
others have not three hundred 
thousand. There is no better ar- 
rangement in the sub-divisions, that 
is, in the circles or districts. 

The population of Austria is com- 
posed of different races with manners 
peculiar to themselves, and some of 
them have even a particular lan- 
guage. These people have not all 
the same character nor the same kind 
of attachment to their country, which 
is one of the great causes of the poU- 
tical weakness of Austria; a weakness 
very obvious in the event of invasion. 
1^6 different inhabitants of the enh 
pire possess^ neither the same inter- 
ests nor the same way of thinking. 
The Hungarians, the Tyrolese, and 
the .Bohemians, are very jealous of 
their independance, do .not consider 
themselves of the same nation as the 
Austrians^ whom they consider as 
inferiors, being ip general endued 


with less vivacity and a less decided 
character. They are not united 
together, though they are all under 
one power. The principal nations, 
spread over the vast territory of 
Austria, are, the Germans, the Scla- 
vonians, and the Hungarians pro- 
perly so called ; there are also VVa- 
lachians, Bohemians, Greeks, and 
a few Armenians, French and Wal- 
loons; but their differentraces do not 
form an important part of the popula- 
tion, The Jews are very numetuus 
in Bohemia, Moravia, Hungary, 
Gallicia and Transylvania ; but there 
are only a few of them in SWria, 
Carinthia and Lower Austria. There 
are 1600 Jewish families in Transyl- 
vania, and, according to a very exact 
account, three hundred families in 
the Austrian capital only. Com- 
merce attracts so many Jews to Aus- 
tria, though the government does 
not grant them any particular pri- 
vileges The Jews of Austria, in 
their property and persons, enjoy the 
same protection as other denizens 
and foreigners : excepting military 
service which they are jealous of, 
and situations under government 
which they could not occupy, they 
enjoy the same rights as the other 
citizens, with the free exercise of 
their religion; but, although they 
are free trom a personal tax, more 
degrading perhaps than oppressive, 
severe laws have been enacted against 
their monopolies. 

It is generally thought that the 
Germans form the chief part of the 
Austrian population, but it is far 
from being so; there is only Austria, 
properly so called, that is entirely 
peopled by Germans ; they are very 
much scattered in Styria and Carin- 
thia. The circle of Ellingen in 
Bohemia is said to be entirely peo- 
pled by them, but they are not nu- 
merous in Moravia, still less so in 
Hungary ; more are seen in Tran- 
sylvania, Galicia and Austrian Si- 
lesia. The Sclavonians are the most 
numerous race in the empire of 
Austria, they are divided into a 
great many branches, some of which 
inhabit Prussia andPoland, and others 
the Austrian dominions : among the 
latter are the Techecks, Slowaquians, 
Hannaquians, Poles, Wkidians, Ras- 
, clans, Croatians and Russians ; these 
last are not numerous in Austria, 
there being but one hundred families 
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of them.^ The Bohemian language, 
spoken in Bohemia and Moravia, 
is only a dialect of the Sclavonic ; 
hat the Sclavonians, living in a 
German country, have adopted an 
alphabet, which differs very little 
from that used in (termanj. I'his 
dialect is remarkable for its rich* 
ness and the mildness of its pro* 
nunciation, as well as for the facility 
of its adaption to music; it un- 
doubtedly owes these advantages to 
the mixture of Sclavonic ; it is soft, 
sonorous, and agreeable to the ear,, 
andvthough spolwn by people not far 
advanced in the sciences and the 
arts, it has, notwithstanding, attained 
a high degree of perfection ; it has 
even all the characters of a modem 
language, and may hold a distin- 
guished place amongst the languages 
of nations more advanced in civilh 
zation. Tim tones of expression 
which it is susceptible of, and the 
inflexions it has in common with the 
Greek and ^rman, render it . as ex- 
ressive as it is energetic : rich and 
armonious in varied expressions, it 
rivals the Italian in melody and 
sweetness, particularly when sung: 
all the inflexions are formed . by the 
vowels, and this circumstance is fa- 
vorable to the harmony of a lan- 
guage* If We consider that to this 
advantage is joined tliat of having a 
regular prosody, and of being more 
capable of adaptation to the ancient 
Greek metre than .any modem lan- 
guage, we may hope that, if ever 
spoken by .the learned, it would con<* 
sole us for the loss of the language 
of Homer and Pindar, so favoralde 
is itt structure and organization, 
This langu^e Is more general than 
any other European language^ ex- 
cept the French r ii.extenibas far. as 
Turkey>and is in use even in Nova 
Zemblk 

The Hungarians are, next to the 
Sclavoniaits and Germans, the most 
extensive, i^e in ^ 'Aastrian mo- 
nardiy i prohahty»tiiey deriire .their 
origin from ibia, as. they^pmerve 
some traces of ^Asiatic manners.. Ig« 
noeant and little, inclined tnarts or 
, commerce, they lead that indolent 
apathetielife whickflimns the^happi- 
g^ess of . tlie EasWm nations;/ . Inin- 
gar ^ then would he .a < very poor 
cnniftry ifithe fertility of She solfcdid 
netiwenjp for the wanr/of tndas** 


The Walachians with the Sclavo- 
ntans are the most ancient inhabi- 
tants of the countries watered by 
the Danube, Though less in num- 
ber than the Sclavonians, they are 
nearly as numerous as the Hunga- 
rians, and it is probable that they 
originaited in a mixture of Dacians, 
Romans and Sclavonians ; their lan- 
guage is composed of many expres* 
sions, more or less altered, which 
evidently belong to these people ; 
they are without religion and the 
arts, and almost withoutcivilization. 
The Walachian peasants, acquainted 
only with the wants and pleasures 
of a wandering life, are in general 
deceitful, vindictive, and inclined to 
hate every other nation ; and arc by 
the Hungarian and Sclavonians 
treated like slaves. The Walachians, 
like the Sclavonians, multiply Very 
much perhaps it is on this account 
that they appear dangerous to the 
Hungarians, amongst whom they 
live. 

The Czingarians, a still more 
wandering or rather vagabond race, 
are very prevalent) in Bukovino, 
Hungary, Gallicia and Transylva- 
nia; in this last province, there arc 
more than 60,00(1 : and amongst 
70,000 inhabitonts, whicli^ formed 
the population of Bukovino when it 
was ceded in 1778 to Austria, there 
were more than ten thousand Czin- 
garians. They have been errone- 
ously called Bohemians and Egyp- 
tians, because it was supposed, 
though witbontfoundation, that they 
were the descendants of the ancient 
vagabonds of Egypt, expelled at the 
beginning of tho 7th Century by the 
sultan Selim when he conquereef that 
country ; but the most jprdbable 
opinion is, that they are Hmdoosof 
the much despised cast of Farias, 
who weredriv^ from their country 
in 1408 and 1409 at the conquest of 
India by Timur. The period of 
^eir 'arrival in Transylvania is 
unknown.. In' imlte. of the endea- 
vours nf Marla llieresa and Joseph 
to ^habituate them to n liett^ 
mode n^:life, they;' could vcar($My 
induce aman of ttieilt to .settle in 
lomc^of Transylvanian districts, 
where tliejr attend to the cultivation 
of the This speak a 

nartiettlarkliom amnhJIttheiMlves, 
but drith nth»r peopi^/ th^y make 
use of the language of lAn^cdimtry 
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where they live* especially of that 
Hungary : this singular race l>re- 
€er a wandering life, exercising the 
trade of ilddluig, and commuting 
every wliere theft and robbery, 
lyithout having scarcely an idea of 
music, they are very sblful in the 
execution of their national and 
Hungarian dances and songs. Al* 
most always wandering and travel- 
lingi followed by theur wives and 
children, with their harps slung upon 
their backs and their (^thari in 
their hands, tliey draw mrdi from 
those instruments melodious sounds, 
when they take their rest on the 
sides of the roads: and, in all the VlU 
Idges through which they pass, they 
endeavour to interest the^ peasants 
and travellers by an afflicting repre- 
sentation of extreme misery. The 
Czingarians generally show more 
attachment to the Hungarians than 
to any other people, either because 
they resemble them more in manners, 
or because they are more protected 
by them ; they are rather partial to 
the Sdavonians, but they can not 
endure the Germans* 

Among the people of Austria, 
M* Marcel mentions the French, 
the Walloons, the Italians, and the 
Armenians ; but the first three are 
in such small numbers that they 
have no influence upon the po- 
pulation in genera] : the Arme- 
nians are the most numerous*— 
Proceeding from Asia cowards the 
end of uie seventeenth eentufry, 
they fixed themselves in Transyl- 
vania, where there are now more 
than eteven handred famlUOs, most 
of whom inhabit the cities of Arme^ 
nienstadtandEbekiFalvac andfirom 
them the former derives its namcH*^ 
In the course of time many of them 
established themsdvee in Hunji^ry, 
not congregating in any eonsidera- 
hie numbers, except at Neuguta, 
but soatteeittg tbemselvos all over 
the kingdom^ where they are Hill 
in pOttessioa of all ^e lat|fafatms. 
There are also eeme 
licia, where tlwy sreanfidmutlj^nu- 
meroui to have ^n Archbisbopfr at 
hoznberg^ the capital of that pro- 
yinea. Jen travelUng through Ual- 
licia» it is not a little aufpvistng to 
see tha Armei|iai|t in their Oriental 
cpstgine, nrotid of the beauty 
eieganee of tbflr clothes* The tame 
gaMt Armettiant 


to Austria also conducted thither 
the Greeks, the Albantant, aiid ‘the 
Macedonians. These difiefent na- 
tions are not very humerdus^ for 
there are scarcely an hundred fhmi- 
lies of them in Transylvania, thofigh 
tliey abound there more than ih any 
other province. These people, being 
iiaturally'indU8trious;have been very 
useful to Austria; and the town of 
Croiistadt owes to them the esta- 
blishment of several important ma- 
nufactures. It is only in Moravia 
that some Walloon families are seen, 
who remind us of that brilliant pe- 
riod of her history when Austria 
reigned over Spain as well as Ger- 
many. As for the Italians, there are 
none except in the provinces si- 
tuated on the coast of the Adriatic ; 
their numbers in the provinces, of 
course, increases as those provinces 
approximate towards Italy. In like 
manner their numbers increase in 
German Tyrol; heyoiid the city of 
Brixen, they become gradually 
more numerous, and more especially 
at Reveredo. 

On the frontiers Of Transylvania 
is the greatest Variety of people in 
all the Anstrian dominions. The 
luanners of the inhabitants of Bu- 
kovino are peculiar to themselVcs. 
Towards the end of the third cen- 
tury the Turks ceded this country 
to the House of Austria. It is 
mountainous, and covered with fo- 
rests. Theinhabitants are employed 
in tending cattle, particularly hpVies, 
and they are, for the mOst part, of 
the Greek religion. The 'purity of 
Uieir manners, their sobriety,' and 
the extreme simplicity of their mode 
of life, recall to oUr recOllectiOii the 
tastes and bccupatiefiS' of the ancient 
Patriarchs ; they attain a very adr 
vanced age i ih their dress they re- 
semble the Turks, but still more 
the Prraians, op account of their 
large bonnet of black sheeU-skin' ' 

In considering, as It regards the 
empire of Austria, thef hafiuehce'of 
cBmate add xoll upon the manners 
add' characters oi Uiuukind, the 
authorv alter some OtoeUeat* obser- 
vations upon this influence among 
ancient and modem fiations, re- 
marks^ lliat therd is^ ip the poetry 
of the north of Geribany a vague 
erithUsiaifn, a desire of something 
which they can never obtain. 

The imagination of the Germans 
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in this p^rt of their territory is as ouire .soft and mild habits, whilst 
fertile as.it is unlimited. Encircled >tne activity of. their .blood is Jes- 
hy the mists of the north they sened. The slowness of their ac- 
liave never produced models, or tioos, and the importance they at- 
.worhs attaining a high degree of tach to them, contribute to perpe* 
^perfectio,n; for they cannot bear tuate their ideas of civility and 
the restraint of rules in literature, hospitality,- which they exercise 
hut Ip^ themselves in vague ideas, .without distinction, either towards 
Every thing bows to the induence their countrymen or strangers. — 
uncertainty^ power is as flue- That goodness and generosity, which 
.tuatlng as thoughts and ideas, and pervade the minutest actions of the 
enlightened men should take no . Austrians, are very disagreeable to 
.more liberty with mental specula- the generality of travellers.* At 
tions than princes should take with every, step you hear them say, — “ It 
the produce of the earth. is impossible — I cannot do what you 

In the south of Germany, where wish" — though it may be the easiest 
nature is more calm and smjling, thing in the world; hut,.if you insist 
.the imagination is much less ex- upon it, they make no more difficul- 
aited: power is le^s uncertain and ties but do what you desire, obey- 
inore concentrated. In the west of ing less for the hope of a reward, 
Germany, the passions assume a than out of respect for power and 
much milder character:, it would a loud command. M. Marcel has 
be > the most fortunate country in often heard them say, these devils 
Europe, if the Government wnich of French make us do every thing 
directs it bad not evinced a weak- they like : but how can we resist 
-ness which little accords with the them ? they insist upon it so stout- 
dictates of wisdom. Temperate in ly." 

^imate, fertile in soil, and happy It is a very mistaken notion to 
in its institutions, it continues in think every thing may be obtained 
a monotonous state of prosperity, in Germany for money ; they are 
which can only be injurious to ac- insensible to that powerful sti- 
tivity of thought, but never to the mulous, but they never resist the 
happiness of tlie inhabitauts. The appearance of ppwer and' the. de- 
natives of this peaceful and fertile cicied tone of command, 
country only desire to live to-mor- The custom of shutting thern- 
row as they did yesterday. ^ selves up in. the winter in rooms. 

Every tiling in Austria is done excessively heated by enormous 

more for the sake of duty than for stoves, and where the smoke of 

glory. A nation which has no other tobacco contributes still more to 

guide than the love of duty must be forma thick and unhealthy atmos- 
a nation, of real worth and integrity, phere, must, as the author observes, 
The Germans in general, and par- render their blood heavy and viscous: 
ticularly the Austrians, haye the the lise of beer may also have 
.greatest sincerity and honesty. — noxiae influence, as it relaxes the 
Their excellent qualities are as much nervous system. More than once 
derived from the excellence of their during his travels the author was 
institutions as from the goodness of obliged to stay in these warm rooms 
their hearts ; their mild and, peace** some hours, aud he never left them 
ful character, as well as their do- without feeling very sensibly the 
mestlc habits, incline them to order effects of the heavy atmosphere to 
and union, from which they never w hich he had been confined, 
depart In winter, obliged to In consequence of their love of 
be united round their stoves in a order the Austrians are very clean 
iroom excessively lieated, with an in their clothing thereisnotyrith 
atmosphere hot and tieavy, they ac» them» as in many large cities in 
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Europe, miserable wretches covered 
with rags walkin(|^ by the side of 
elegance and luxury. Every Ans* 
trian peasant has a clean coat, boots, 
and a furred cloak for the winter : 
their houses are as clean as their 
clothes, and though nothing in their 
habitations bespeaks wealth nothing 
iudicates misery and nakedness; 
they wear their clothes as long as 
the French, but they take much 
more care of them. The general 
taste for cleanliness and decency is 
evinced by not suffering beggars to 
wear rags, and it is not one of the 
least benefits of the Austrian govern- 
ment, to have almost totally extir- 
pated them from the countries under 
Its dominion. 

When a whole people are sensible 
of benefits and never forget them, 
they deserve general esteem ; and 
such are the Austrians. If you 
oblige them they always remember 
it, whilst they easily forget the in- 
juries done to them. They have been 
reproached for being too much attach- 
ed to ceremony and etiquette, and 
many foreigners have ridiculed them 
on this account, but unjustly: this 
formal politeness is the consequence 
of the spirit of order and decency. 

1 1 must be confessed, that if etiquette 
and formality are more observed in 
Germany than elsewhere, the prero- 
gatives which the nobility enjoy are, 
in a great measure, the cause. Though 
the demarcation of classes is more 
marked, yet there is nothing offen- 
sive in this restraint, for good-nature 
prevails in Austria even over the 
pride of aristocracy. 

The universities in the north of 
Germany have instructed the peo- 
ple in constitutional forms of govern- 
ment, and have contributed to 
divest the feudal system of its grind- 
ing and barbarous severity. Feudal 
slavery, however, still exists irt se- 
veral Austrian provinces where the 
progress of knowledge ' has pot yet 
extended its infiuenee, but it Is gra* 
dually decreasing. 

Amongst the higher classes of so- 
ciety InG^nnanyU is very common to 
unite agreat many literary title^ and 
thOre are more diplomas in this ^un-* 
try than In any other in Europe, and 
thete^is moroimportance attached to 
them; hut^Umonlais more 
common in^ western Germany than in 
the south, where, before the establish^ 


ment of the academies of Munich and 
Landshut, there did not exist a single 
university or academy of the Jekst re- 
pute; on the contrary ,it is well known 
whatlustre the universities of Gottin- . 
gen and Halle have given to the north 
of Germany, and what influence these 
great establishments have had in the 
progress of knowledge. In Austria, 
where emulation has never been 
directed towards the cultivation of 
letters, where literary success is no 
glory because it is supposed to 
^weaken military spirit, and where the 
light of knowledge has scarcely pe- 
netrated, titles purely literary could 
not be of much importance. It 
must, therefore, easily appear that 
there is more public spirit in the 
north of Germany than in the south, ' 
where there is not that spirit of 
unity, although there exists out one 
sovereign power. Two causes, never- 
theless, excite a species of public 
spirit and patriotism in Austria — 
tne love of their country and their 
sovereign ; aqd, in fine, the happiness 
which every one enjoys under pro- 
tecting laws. More addicted to nus- 
bandry than trade, the Austrians are 
excessively attached to their native 
soi];theremre the interests of the coun- 
try are more dependant on the labour- 
er than on the merchant, whoso 
almost only aim is the success of his 
rivate speculation on which depends 
is precarious existence. Agricul- 
ture is much honored in Austria; 
and tlm sovereign liimself feels of 
what importance it is to an empire 
where the land is so fertile. 

The inhabitants of the south of Ger- 
many, and particularly in Austria, 
have a much calmer imagination than 
those ofthe northern parts. Generally 
less given to contemplation, they 
arc less susceptible of enthusiasm,. 
A purer sky, a more genial soil, and 
a less savage scenery soften rather 
than rouse their imagination: if 
they are little susceptible of enthu- 
siasm in poetry pa the fine arts, 
they are more alive to the dangers 
of their coun|ry. Their native soil, 
the land of their forefathers, the long 
line of kings whq formed the hap- 
piness of their ancestors, and of 
themselves, and^ recollections of an- 
cient and modem times, all are conti- 
nually present to their view, and spur 
them on to generous sacrifices; nor 
are these sacrifices painful to them. 
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because they love thetr country; thu», 
(houffh the Austrianii have a calmer 
imagpnatiou than the fiorthem Ger* 
mans, they have notivlthstandittgr a 
romantic teo^fhcy in their 

The women are very 

ideal i|i sentiments ; and their 
heads are warm at the expense of 
their repose. They love passionately, 
and with all the ardour of their 
nature; and, though chnstianSflovO 
far fromappearing a Weahness to them 
seems a virtue ; they think it needs 
np excuse. As in all peaceful and ^ 
thoughtful nations, the Austrian' 
women abandon themselves without 
fear to their sensibility, and think 
nothing extraordinary that eontri-^ 
bu^ to the happiness of him they 
love: equally generous and affec- 
tionate, even when they are deceived, 
they sigh in secret, but seldom 
abandon themselves to despair. It 
has been thought in France, though 
upon sliglit foundation, that the 
(irerman women were easy of access, 
hecauK somb of them might have 
been weak; but it was not considered 
that they are not prepared like the 
French women against seduction. 
The German women, in their simpli- 
city of mind, cannot comprehend 
that a man of honour can ever teign 
sentiments he does not feel, or ridi- 
cule the noblest affections of the 
soul. 

The Austrian nation is, perhaps, 
the most moral in Europe. If its 
political conduct has not always been 
gui^!^ by honour, it may be justly 
said of them^ as of the English, that 
they are far from approving every 
act of their governiuent Ijie Aus- 
trian people are muen too grave to 
easily adopt that levity of mariners, 
whioh U too common in other Oafions, 
and which turns the arms of rimeute 
iwainst every tiding tHat is sriured* 
Tne sanctitQ^ of marrti^e is |StiU re- 
spected in Austria. TU» cbnicrgOl 
leads to maternal love, amf Hie 
Austrian women are atK'or almost 
a|}, excellent piotbers. 

.,T)iey are not ibOre ojiteritatiocfs fn 
attachmeirt to ^heir children 
^n ^ Jheir tendertiei^s fdr^thdtt 
husyim. Divor^^ whirii introduces 
^ tj^ries pf i^rchyi 
aluhved by the Ans- 

drian women in their simplicity 


and goodnature have ft charm that 
Is peculiav to them ^ a mild sound of 
voice, an alt of candour ahd good- 
ness, riaxen hair, a dazxling com- 
pletion, and large Mue eyes, would 
render them too seducing, if their 
simplicity and modesty dm not en- 
force respect and temper, by the 
charm of virtue, the too lively im- 
pression caused by their beauty; 
they^ please the stranger by their 
sensibility, while they interest him 
by their imagination. 

Wiriiout cultivating the fine arts 
and Hterature too muen, they are not 
strangernto them; and, when their 
confidence is gained, they evince con- 
siderable knowledge, of which they 
never make a display. Their pre- 
sence in society is as agreeable 
as that of Frenchwomen, and it 
may be said, that they seem to be 
more necessary to it. The men are 
less agreeable than their wives, and 
generally less amiable. The Austrian 
women speak with nearly equal faci- 
lity all the European languages; and 
French is peculiariy deltghtful in 
their mouths. They have much less 
influence in the world and in society 
than the French women, bat hap- 
piness does not depend upon ex- 
terior. Family love and tranquillity 
of mind never tire, and these alone 
are what they appreciate. The Ger- 
man girls have much more liberty 
than Uie French ; this liberty, which 
they never abuse, gives them a greater 
knowledge of the World. It is to 
be remarked that, in general, women 
in Germany have a marked superi- 
ority over the men in society, it is 
astonishing how little agreeable 
men, and even clever men, are in 
conversation; neither their ideas, 
nor their choice of expression can 
convey a conception of what they are 
cftpabb of in silence, solitude; and 
meditation. The most distinguished 
men are lilt le in the habit of con- 
versing, Withoutr women there 
wotiid be no society. 

Softndai, Which is but too often 
the subject of convemation in our 
societies, woiild sodn haverdestroyed 
fhat polltimeiis wbidi distinguisned 
the Geni)tt|l wbmen, if they had 
fhUen^ into' 'this Vice fO edmmon to 
little thefbitu pseaerved 

Iwodhearof thek dtipw^ 
ritfonv^'wsr^welt as the bMoUeiiee of 
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their institjatlone. Theym never 
bigfats Of fanatics ; their religion ia 
as pure and;, simple .as their hearts*, 
and sup^rts them in the miseries of 
life.-^Wbat baa been said here of 
the Austrian women relatee to the 
higher classes of society . 

A» to the lower orders of womcny 
M. Maneel knows none who have 
purer and better manners. It is very 
rare^ in a village to dnd a single 
family that is not in the most per^t 
harmony. Maternal love la so (br- 
cible in these good countrywomen* 
that it preserves them from faultSt 
so common elsewhere; tlmir work 
and the duties of religion entirely 
occupy them, and thus they are pre- 
served from all the vices that idle- 
ness engenders. In some cantons,, 
however, tliey may be reproached 
for beii^ too much addicted to 
strong liquors, which destroys their 
health and fortune. 

The Austrians, like the Germans, 
are rather serious tlian gav ; and the 
men of superior intellect nave more 
genius than wit, and more originality 
than taste. It is to this want of tact 
that the monotony of the society in 
southern Germany may be attributed ; 
but this monotony is not apparent 
in the familiar intercourse ot domes- 
tic privacy. 

Iv hen a person is fortunate enough 
to be admitted as an intimate friend 
into a family, he finds a charm and 
fascination tnat the stranger cannot 
meet with, who only sees the Ger- 
man in circumstances where their 
natural timidity and respect for cus- 
tom restrmn and paralise tiiehr &- 
culties. In seeing them as they 
really are, it is delightfal to meet 
with men of such pure and excel- 
lent hearts in an age so demoralised.. 
It is necessary to see the Germans 
freqfuently and long, to find out the 
extent and solidity of their know- 
ledger The stranger finds^ moip 
pleasure in the society of the iidiabi* 
tants of the north of Germany than 
of tlie south. The gentlemen of the 
Dortkern provinces axe not satisfied 
witk .seeking ike society pi. tiio 
Kterati, for^ ntany of tiiem\pxc6l 
In the: seieiioes and in tiip .mgher 
classes of. lit^ature. Princes, and 
eveiesoyf|Mgn% haye , rivalled each 
other, in thsir e^Mt to . that 
kiHre a«fctinis ;whi<h^ 
ffom dvim»tieii; . Thus any little 


capital, which might othenriia re- 
main forever In obscurity and almost . 
unknown, acquires celebrity^ flyo- 
duciog learned men. Gotha, WelmiTt 
and Gottingen are become the Athppi . 
of the north, and the centre of in- 
struction to the greatest part, of 
Europe; in a' short time the tame 
may be said of Munich. . 

A nation generally good, and pos- 
sessing integrity, can not be other- 
wise than charitable, and no nation 
was ever more so thaw tlio German. 
In the large cities there ate fewer 
mansions and fine private eui^es 
tliaik in France, or especially in 
Italy ; but charitable establishments 
are greater in number and better 
superintended. Many of these es- 
tablishments, founded at first by 
associations of individuals, have 
acquired by degrees immense riches, 
which are employed in the' service 
of the sick and indigent. It is said 
that at Vienna there is one hospital 
capable of receiving, in case of 
emergency, Jkutieen thousand beds. 
In spite of this prodigality of assist- 
ance for the indigent, which ap- 
parently would encourage idleness 
and consequently mendicity, there 
are but few beggars in Austria; 
where every man, who can work so 
as to gain his livelihood, would be 
ashamed to live at the expense of 
others. The different charitable 
establishments, and^ the work- 
houses which exist in almost all 
the cities, and sometimes even in 
the smiaUest villages, have greatiy 
epniribnted to extijipatje mendicity. 

The cleanliness of the Germans, 
which charms all travellers, has the 
happiness effects upon their chari- 
table InalUatiOQs; it preserves health, 
diimnisbes the causes of mortality, 
and Ihvours the love of economy: 
the people are indebted to it* fdr a^ 
kinaiKl dignUy closely allied, de- 
cency and prbpfiety ; jfor cleanliness' 
iiitvbxs; ab much as food and climate, 
tile development of the human 
pCwers. Peibaps it Is chiefly owing 
to this cause that nearly all the 
Germans are tall, tn stature, with 
stroiiglnd'weU ti^portidned' limbs 
a^r;|Mh ffpid^^cdmlexipns ; but, 
they have m ^nevai no delicacy of 
fcatore, and. bpi JUtle expression 

coimtenanee. ^ there aru' 

bnf few ugly mitt amongst them, 
yetf titere kre still fewer rcaBy handf* 
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some ; ihat is to say* of that noble 
and manlj beau^ whlcli Is seen in 
the inhabitants of the south' of Eu- 
rope, and which served as models 
for the hue stotues of the aneients. 
The modem Germans are what' Ta- 
citus describes their ancestors to 
have been : they are almost all pale 
and insipid, and their mind has not 
the energy to be expected from their 
strength and tall stature. In con- 
sequence of the progress of civi- 
lization and concentration of power, 
they will certainly acquire, says M. 
Mar^l, more vivacity of minci, and 
more vigour of character.— Amongst 
the projects conceived by Joseph 
II. that of ameliorating the treat- 
ment of the insane is worthy of 
distinction: he gave considerable 
suids for the establishment of an 
hospital, where the insane might re- 
ceive all necessary assistance ; and 
this hospital is supposed to be better 
reflated than any in Europe. 

Though the Germans travel a< 
good deal in the interior of tbeir 


country, there are nut so many con- 
venieticies for travelli^ as in Eng- 
land, or even in France. TlieGermans, = 
who do every thing negligently, are 
never quick enough for travellers; be- 
sides the roads are not well kept in re- 
pair, nor are the post-horses good 
enough for expedition. The proper 
time for travelling Is when the snow' 
is on the ground, and ^e sledges can ' 
he used; then all obstacles disap- 
pear, and the Severity of the cold 
obliges the guide to second the im- 
patience of me traveller. It is not 
uncommon to go a league in twenty 
or twenty-live minutes, and some- 
times in less ; in these sledge-joUr- 
neys it is' very essential not to give 
way to sleep, which softly steals 
through the veins. If the traveller 
sleeps the cold overpowers him, and 
he perishes a victim to the severity 
of the climate. 

In this analysis we have only men- 
tioned the principal objects; the 
work itself offers many other very 
interesting details. 


SKETCHES OP POPULAR PREACHERS. 
(Continued from page 34.) 


THE REV. JAMES RVDGB,‘D. O. 


Dr. Rudge is the minister of 
St Anne's, Limehouse, and evening 
lecturer of St. Sepulchre’s. His de- 
fects as a reader are numerous, some 
of them are physical, and, therefor^, 
irremediable, while others are mere-: 
ly the consequence of bad taste and 
inattention/ His voice is su^ient 
to fill the church of which he U the 
evening lecturer, and I ain inclined 
to believe that there are hut fisiv larg- 
er in London t while the obstacles, 
which the dense mass of human be- 
ings, with which it Is always crowd*^ 
etTwhen ha^readiesi presents to 
the cqnveyll^e oCsound,' must coh- 
idniase <Ke difilculfies of 
Nan’s dutlt^, Dr,Tttidjife’s 
every /quali^^y waa 

/butitfs 

yei for Aese'^impfirf^' 
isaUidlml^)e'toDr«' 


the 


Rudge; industry Itself cannot ac>> 
com^isb Impossibilities. His reading 
frequently degenerates into a drawl; 
in the pulpit, however, he is tolerably 
exempt from this defect. There is 
great room for improvement in his 
pronunciation, which Lam convinced 
IS partly the result of careUssness, 
ns he often pronounces the same 
words correctly and incorrectly on 
the same evening. The aspirate lie 
sometimes . places where it had no 
previopa existedee. Another of his 
oad habits is the uj^ of action in^ 
reading, whichrio sar the least Of it, 
is unneoessaiy: Besidfte, Dr. Rudge 
suits^tbe atStfoSto Hi# word, bothln 
the dealt; atid in ihe pu1pit|< for itt- 
atance^ if hbie speakini;. of, heaven, 
he will ^ward,, ai»d< If he is 

J estnribh^thb emotioim qfth^ heart, 
e wflf' jteee his hand 'upon- hw 
breast* These efrrors may be iOonair 
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tiered by many persons as trivial, but 
as a breatb will sully the lustre .of a 
gem, so inconsiderable faults will 
sometimes imp^e the development 
of real talent Of levity or inattention 
it is impossible to accuse him, he is 
solemn and devout while reading, 
earnest and impressj^ve while preach* 
jng t some may even be of opinion 
that he Is unnecessarily so, but this 
extreme, is infinitely preferable to 
the other, as it usually owes its origin 
to the excess of religious, feeling. 

His sermons are not distinguished 
either for their beauties or defects ; 
they are usually practical, and con* 
tain earnest exhortations to the 
discharge of the different moral and 
religious duties, scriptural exposi* 
tions of the doctrines of Christianity, 
and vivid representations of the per- 
nicious results of a deviation from 
rectitude. He never dazzles by the 
brilliancy of his style, or the splen- 
dour of his ideas. As a theologian 
he is not remarkable either for the 
depth of his researches, or the no- 
velty and ingenuityof hisiHustra- 


Hons. He rarely interests .the feel 
ings, or displays what mAy properly 
be termed eloquence. }n passing 
over such a mind as Dr. lludge’s, 
the critic must only lament its hear 
approach to sterility, for, where the 
principal weeds are carefully eradi- 
cated and the soil refuses to pro- 
duce or nourish many flowers, the 
sunshine and the storm are equally 
unnecessary.-— He evidently does not 
restrict himself to the study of theo- 
logy only, the j^ood effects of this 
arc visible in his sermons, which 
present a vArietv entirely unattain- 
able by those wno pursue an oppo- 
site course. 

The highest praise to which Dr. 
Rudge can aspire is that of a plain, 
sensible preacher ; he selects those 
subjects for discussion which have 
the most general application, and 
explains them in a manner perspi- 
cuous to the meanest comprehension ; 
he is, therefore, to the poor and un- 
educated classes of society a valua- 
ble and instructive teacher. 


THE BBV. JAMES 

Dr. Moore is tlie vicar of St. Pan- 
eras, London. His sermons are 
particularly remarkable for their in- 
equality in merit. Some are origi- 
nal in their conception, beautiful in 
their execution, vivid in their deline- 
ations, forcible in their arguments, 
and ingenious in their solutions. 
i >thers, again, mock the efforts of in- 
dustry to extract any thing from 
them to admire or to praises exempt 
from such gross errors as would, ex- 
pose them to a rigorous castigation, 
they supply criticism with no mate- 
rials whatever. Those among his 
discourses, which are composed by 
the irradiating hand of ^nius, are 
not conflned to any particular sub- 
ject. He vindicates the truths of 
revelation by irrefragable reasonings 
from the calumntbs andmisrepresen- 
tatioBf of infidelity; a selection , of 
those arguments ,bes.t Adapted to 
strengthen his cause, atid a felicitous 
arrangement of them, are the ehU^ 
excellencies of this* class of 0r. 
Moore’s ^Ueoarses. ' . . 

Those, whieh are l^teoded td im* 
press on hia hel^ejK too obllgalidna 


MOORE, L. L. D. 

to moral actions, display the line of 
conduct he is advocating in the point 
of view most favourable to the de- 
velopment of its advantages. But 
there is no subject upon which Dr. 
Moore has delivered better sermons, 
than upon the sorrows incidental 
to mortality, those darker threads in 
the many-coloured web of human 
destiny. His descriptions of the 
woes, which render existence a desert, 
are replete with reality, interest and 
pathos. They are adapted to all the 
Protean forms of misfortune, and 
each individual may recognize the 
calamity which has preyed upon, 
perhaps destroyed his peace. 

His eloquence is still more con- 
spicuous inhiseonsolatary addresses 
to the afflicted ; deriving his argu- 
ments for resignation^ from * Him 
who bore our griefs, and carried our 
sorrows,’ and borrowing for their as- 
sistance every charm of diction, 
every grace bt langaa^e,^lie appears 
the delegate conservator or the 
heart from the inroads of despair. 

In deseribing the characteristics 
of this gentUman’s preaching, 1 
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should bojB^% ol Oil omlssiofi II from the eirtrsme ^racefhlness ofhis 
I neglecteo^to utoutioii the powerful delivery. His voice, Uioogh motto* 
manner In which he eometiiiies ex* teoottt and sejgnlchral, is lull and 
eites and Interests the feelings :th» powerful, and is so admirably mo* 
may partly ^ aitribntnd m nisiiii* dulated^thatoveYreeiitenoehe speaks 
pitsetire iBode of delivery. uppears harmoAiously^consttucted, 

flu b likewise pre-emtnentlr din* oiid ttnlneninibered with a sinwle eu* 
littgidshed for undaunted cdurageitt nerduous word. |lis action is ebenant, 
mr^ce of tf le cause he is engaged ftls deportment solemn and dlgnided. 


situation peidiaps most dangerous to 
the independence of the preacher, 
<I allude to his employments at the 
IWrictary l^pelO l»e for 
nn. instant sacrinced the freedom of 
hts spirit, or yielded to the seldsh 
admonitions oMnterest. Though he 
preached at one of the most faraion- 
ahle cupels in the Metropolis, ho 
was the untiring, unrelenting castU 
gator of fashionable vices and fol* 
lies in all their ramifications. He 
never wasted his eloquence in expa- 
tlatiag upon the enormity of those 
crimes. Which tl;S majority of his 
hearers had no temptation to per- 
etrate, but fearlessly attacked those 
elinquencies, which it was probable 
many of them were in the frequent 
habit of committing. For this trait 
Pr. Moore is entitled to tbe appro- 
bation of every one, Who values in- 
dependence or loves truth. To pass 
at once from tbe matter to tbe 
manner of hts preaching. His ser- 
mons derive additional attractions 


and energetic. He appears perfectly 
conscious of the high importance of 
the mission he is entrusteu to execute, 
and deeply imbued with asenOe of the 
dignity and authority of bis u^ce. 
insipid of limiting hts exertions to 
merely reading his efiscoUrses, he 
commits a considerable portion of 
them to memory, and consequently 
approximates to that freedom from 
restraint, which constitutes so great a 
charm in extemporaneous speaking. 

With a full-toned and well-modulat- 
ed voice, a distinct enunciation, and 
correct emphasis, hts reading must 
be good; but, in consequence of the 
increased latitude allowed by the 
pulpit to animation of manner, he 
is there heard to much greater ad- 
vantage; in addition to this he 
reads too rapidly. Upon the whole 
Dr. Moore, as U preacher, is inferior 
to few if to any of his ^ contempo- 
raries, and is very superior to many 
of them. 

Criticvs. 


ODE FROM HORACE. 

Daub not, LeucoOfi^, to enouire, 
f PresumpfnduS iS the fond desire) 
How long that tsxm of life may be 
Itie gods shall grant to you or me; 
Nor of C^ald^dn numbers ask, 

For vain aud fruitless were the task. 


Rather fHth patience let ns bear 
The IBs wc uiay be doom’d t6 share; 
ti^etbek high Jove more wluters give. 

Or this ishafli tie the last we live. 

Which dashes now Etruria^ Wave 
'Oalnit rocks which mauyh tempest brave. 


66 tMil be Msbi prepaN 
Abridge your l^opes, tbeir^kht ooufine, 
And pvUr let tpsie hopes imw 
Propbt^M |o !rfh*8 tjraueiMitlgii. 


Tiat vtS wrioM lii|^ *ir»y. 


a tlr 
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. ^ MEMOIR OF NAPOLEON BUONAPARTE, 

LATK EMPEROR OF FRANCE. 


That state of society aud of litera* 
ture, in w.hikh indUcriminate and ex- 
cessive praise ofKinga and Conquer- 
ors gave history the complexion -of 
fable, has loDff pastaway; neither 
impunity whilst living, nor subse- 
quent apotheosis, is tlie necessary 
portion of the hero; nor can his 
fame be permanently tarnished by 
the spirit of party, nor by popular 
ingratitude; the rulers of the earth 
are now weighed in the balance of 
intellect and virtue, and their fame 
is commensurate with the greatness 
of th^ir exploits, and with the wis- 
dom of their administration. The 
divine right of kings is now con- 
sidered as the jargon of a bar- 
barous era — Sovereigns and Con- 
querors are now but men and ma- 
gistrates of the Commonwealth, each 
action is investigated at the bar of 
public opinion, and if the passions 
of the age soften offence or depreciate 
greatness, the page of history is the 
mirror which restores every thing 
to its natural proportions. The histo- 
rian, tlierefore, contemplates even a 
mighty character like Napoleon 
but as a fellow-man, immeasurably 
elevated in point of intellect, but 
subject to the same specific standard 
of contemplation — a Wfeing of supe- 
rior mind, but of his own passions, 
wants, and frailties, and whose bio- 
graphy is, therefore, of the utmost 
utility to mankind. 

In writing the following memoir 
it is our desire to be scrupulously 
impartial and accurate, remembering 
that what is an error or a rmstate- 
ment with contemporaries becomes 
a fal^hood to futurity, and is a 
moral turpitude in the historian or 
biographer. 

Napoleon Buonaparte was born at 
Ajaccio, in Corsica, on the 1 5th 
August, 1769. The noble origin of 
the family of Bonaparte or Buona- 
parte is well attestea by the records 
of the fourteenth century ; and, its 
more modern dignity might oie esti- 
mated by the fact, that^ in^ 1776 
Charles Buonaparte^ the father ^of 
Napoleon, was chosen as the repre- 
sentative of the nobility of Corsica 
ill the deputation which that island 
then sent to the Court of France. 

Eur, Mag, Feb, 1823. 


The Buonapartes were orginally 
from St. Miniato in Tuscany, and 
Letitia Raniolino, the mother of 
Napoleon, was likewise nobly bom ; 
she was distinguished for beauty, for 
dignity of demeanour, and for great 
powers of intellect ; she gave birth to 
eight children, of whom Napoleon 
was the second. 

It may be said that the infancy 
of Napoleon passed without sports 
and his youth without pleasure, 
although ndt without attachments. 
His nature seemed to press for- 
ward to' the goal of manhood, and 
the precoce maturity of his mind, and 
the seriousness, of his habits and of his 
application to studies, were remark- 
aMy in contrast with the usual dis- 
positions of boyhood. He was sent 
to the military academy at Brienne 
by the Count de Marbeuf, governor 
of Corsica, where he continued to 
evince his disposition <to study and 
deep reflection. Plutarch was to him 
a recreation after the military and 
mathematical exercises of the day 
were over; hut in after life his de- 
light was in works of the imagi- 
nation, and Plutarch yielded to tlie 
poetry of Ossian. It was at the 
military academies of Paris and Bri- 
enne that Napoleon evinced the germ 
of that profundity of genius, and of 
that stupendous elevation of cha- 
racter, which are almost exclusively 
Lis in the page of history. The 
early complexion of his mind ap- 
pears to have been most extraordi- 
nary. He seems to have prescribed 
to liitnself some imaginary standard 
of heroism as the object of ex- 
istence to himself, and to have ab- 
stracted himself from dissipation, 
and even from the amusements of 
youth, in the ambitious contempla- 
tion of greatness and fame; even 
literature and the fine arts were dis- 
carded, and apparently wrapped up 
in the profunciity of thought ; even 
as a hoy he was contemplated with 
admiration as one distinct' and su- 
perior to his fellow-students. But 
tliese singular traits of character 

* wore unaccompanied by inbroseuess 

• or malevotence, or by that arrogance 
and display of superiority which ex- 
cite jealousy and engender hatred. 
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Professor Lefl^ile said, in the re- 
port which he had make of his 
pupils, entitled “ The Academy of 
Brienne/ statement of the King’s 
Scholars' et<!gible by' their age to 
tlie public ae^rvice, or to proceed to 
the Acadetny of Paris.” “ M. de 
Dhbtmparte, (Napoleon) born 15tli 
August, 1769 ; height tout feet ten 
inches, ten lines ^r twelfths of an 
inch); has dnished his fourteenth 
year, of good constitution, excellent 
nealih, obedient, well-behaved and 

f rateful, regular in his conduct, and 
as always distinguished himself by 
his application to mathematics. He is 
moderately acquainted with history 
and geography, rather deficient In 
accomplishments and in Latin, in 
which tie has finished only the fourth 
form; he will make an excellent 
Naval Officer, and deserves to be ad- 
mitted Into the school at Paris.” 
This document is now in the posses- 
sion of Marshal dc Segur. Tne pro- 
fessor had added in a note ” A Corsi- 
4;anlby birth, and a Corsican in dis- 
position — he will be eminent if cir- 
cumstances prove favourable. ” 

The military career of Buonaparte 
began in 17B5, when his examina- 
tion for the artillery was so honour- 
able to bU talents/ that he was ap- 
pointed a sub-lieutenant in the re- 
giment de la Frcre. It is related, 
as characteristic of Napoleon, that a 
lady, about this time, reproaching 
the memory of Turenne for his d.e- 
struction by fire of the Palatinate, 
Buonaparte replied, “ Well, madam, 
what did it signify, if the conflagra- 
tion was necessary to his plans. 

Buonaparte was only 20 when 
the commencement of the revolution 
opened for him a field adapted tolas 
great genius. At this period his cor- 
respondence with Paoli, then in Eng- 
land, breathed an ardent spirit of 
lihertyisoaitng almost to enthusiasm; 
bdt, Uhhsppuy for mankind, this 
'Spirit of freedom faded before the 
less hallowed flame of ambition and 
y. In 179 % Faoli aras 
Created a li^tenan^ge^ral in the 
French service, and appointed to the 
Conimand Of the twenty-third mili- 
'^ry divtson. In the same yOar nre 
Napoleon, a iieiltehiCht of nrtil* 
leiy, appoint^ actinjf^mtnander 
of one of the batflalUfina of National 
Ouatd^, raised id l^orsh^^ ‘ That 
iillibd; waV agitatod by the 


a which had long resisted the 
nation of the Genoese, andwhich 
equally opposed the re-union of 
Corsica to France. Ajaccio was the 
focus of these partisans ; and it fell 
to the lot of Napoleon^ at the head 
of his battalliott, to subdue by force 
the municipal troops of his native 
dity. The tumult nad taken place 
on Holy Thursday, 1792. Peraldi, 
one of the principal partisans, was 
an ancient enemy, of the Bonapartes; 
and in Corsica hatred is heredi- 
tary and interminable to a proverb. 
Peraldi accused Buonaparte to the 
government, of having himself in- 
stigated the tnmnlt, which he had 
suppressed by military force. Buona- 
parte was summoned to Paris, and 
triumphantly refuted the accusation. 
He was a witness of the horrors of 
August lOeh in the French capital, 
and he returned to Corsica in the 
following mondi, impressed with 
the Justice of the popular resistance 
against ihe persevering corruption 
and crimes of the government ; and 
adopting, as a principle of duty, a 
devotion to the then incipient cause 
of freedom. His friendship with 
Paoli was at this time severed by his 
finding to his surprise, that that 
general warthe secret source of these 
then considered (reasonable plots 
to render Corsica independent on 
France. A design springing from 
unworthy motives in Paoli, although 
In itself patriotic and just, but too 
noble and virtuous to be practicable 
in the then, or even in the present 
imperfect state of human sentiments. 
A squadron under yice^eidmiral Tru- 

f uet being an expedition against 
ardittia, at this time arrived at 
Ajaccio. Bonaparte was ordered 
to join this expedition, and was spe- 
ciallv directed, with his batallion, to 
'subaUe the small islands situated 
between Corsica and Sardinia ; but 
the expedition was unsuccessful. 
Bonaparte returned to Ajaccio. Paoli 
and twenty other generals bad been 
proclalUM' tridtors by the French, 
afid price had been set upon their 
heads, H^h a therefiire, to 
his ptnfwonnl safety, ae well ae to 
effifct his fatottdte object of libera- 
'Hdg hfsbotintry, he raised the stand- 
ard df r^fstance to France in May, 
^ 179 ®. ' He was elected by his parti- 
sanarHOii^ralisSiiuo^ and President 
oi l Council whiah assOmbM at 
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Oorto, md of which tho present 
eminent Russian Ambassador, Pozzo 
di Borgo, was the secretary. The 
party of Paoli was assisted by Eng- 
land, and;Jfreat excesses were com- 
mitted between that faction and 
those who adhered to the French 
interests. ,lt is related that Paoli 
conniyed at, and even promoted nu- 
merous plots for the assassination of 
Napoleon, all of which ^ escaped, 
ana eventually formed a i unction at 
Cairo, with Salicetti and Lacombe- 
Sttint-Michel, the representative of 
the people, and who had disem- 
barked with troops. These forces 
were directed against Ajaccio, but 
their efforts were unsuccesafnl and 
Napoleon, succeeding better in his 
plans for rescuing his family from 
the vengeance or Paoli, finally left 
his native country and disembarked 
at Marseilles, a soldier of fortune, 
under the banners of freedom. 

He placed his family at Toulon, 
and joined his regiment, the fourth 
foot artillery, at Nice. In July, 
17113, he was promoted to the cap- 
taincy of the 20th company by se- 
niority. It was in this ana in the 
following year that the mountain 
party, triumphing equally over roy- 
alty and freedom, levied 14 armies 
to resist foreign invasion, and to 
support their own usurpation of the 
pal itical power which they wielded 
with such sanguinary violence. The 
Convention determined to infdct 
upon Toulon similar horrors to 
those, which they had perpetrated 
upon the unfortunate inhabitants of 
Lyons ; and Salicetti, Albitte, Fre- 
roni Ricord, Robespierra, and Bar- 
ras, were appointed, commissioners 
to superintend the siege of Toulon. 
That city, on the27th August, 1743, 
had been treacherously surnuidered 
by the royalists to the English, 
Spanish, and Neapolitan forces. Of 
is sail of the Une» IX had h.e^m de- 
livered to the English, and the white 
flag of .the Bourbons . hoisted in the 
city. Captain fiuOnaparte was 
patched to Lyons to obtain powder 
for the siegei — he even repaired to 
Paris fortms object, and on Lie re- 
turn to Toulon was appointed to iXie 
command of the artillery and of 
the engineers. He immediately die* 
playedi consummate judgment apd 
vigour t and on I9th of December 
the recapture of Toulon was the 


result of his exertions, In reward 
of his services he was on the* day 
of the capture promoted, to the 
rank^ of General of Brigade, and 
appointed to the command of the 
artillery of the army of Italy, The 
astonishing eflecU. of his genius 
were displayed by the i nflucnce which 
be rapidly acquired over the minds 
of the troops, of the Commander, and 
of the Commissaries of the Conven- 
tion. Baton the 9th Thermidor, 27th 
July, the mountain party or Terro- 
rists, at Paris, were destroyed, and 
General Buonaparte was arrested at 
Nice by the order of Salicetti and 
Albitte, the Commissaries at Tou- 
lon, to whom he owed his extraor- 
dinary promotion. Fifteen days 
after, Buonaparte resumed his rank 
in the Army of Italy, inconsequence 
of Salicetti and Albitte repordng to 
the Committee of Public Safety, that 
it was impossible to carry on the 
military operations without the ta- 
lents of Buonaparte. The capture 
of Oneille, and of Le Col du Tende, 
with the victory at Cairo, are the 
successes in Piedmont consequent 
on Buonaparte's rc-appoiotnient.-— 
The Commander in chief, Dumer- 
bion, after the battle of Cairo, wrote 
to the Commissaries of the Govern- 
ment; “ It is to the talents of Ge- 
neral Buonaparte that 1 am indebted 
for those able dispositions which 
have procured us the victory. ‘‘The 
extensive gf&sp of Napoleon's mind 
was now displayed by his suggest- 
ing and pressing the plan of carry- 
ing the entren^cd camp at Ceva ; 
and he gave in that plan for the in- 
vasion of Italy, which was then re- 
jected, but which he subsequently 
carried into execution, to the glory 
of his name, and to the establish- 
ment of his own subsequent supre- 
macy. The army of Italyjheu re- 
jected that plan, and the victory of 
Cairo terminated the campaign. The 
jealousy of a rival now contrived 
that Buonaparte should be snatched 
from this scene of grand and en- 
larged warfare, and be was appoint- 
ed to the command of the artillery of 
the army of the West;' destined to 
subdue the honest, but fanatical 
and mistaken p^tisans^ of. La Ven- 
dee. Buonaparte refused the ap- 
pointment, and when the same coun- 
cil contrived biz nobiination to the 
command of a brigade 6t the line, 
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a4^r vain remoiiBtranceio' to Barras 
and Freron, he declined the commis- 
sion, and retired to Parts. Napoleon 
mijfht now have lived unnoticed, 
and have .died unknown to history ; 
but the Deputy Pontecoulant rescu- 
ed him from nis obscurity, by em- 
ploying him oh the plan of a cam- 
paign then in contemplation; and 
the goodness of, Napoleon*8 heart 
was suhseqiiently evinced by his 
patronage of this man. After the 
retirement of Pontecoulant from 
office, Buonaparte was again ne- 
glected, and he conceived the design 
of offering lus services to Turkey. 
From this intention he was deterred 
by subsequent events, but what asto- 
nishing results might have ensued 
to the Eastern parts of Europe, and 
to Asia, had ne proceeded in his 
design. Perhaps his life might have 
been equally glorious, and his death 
more happy than it has been. It 
was during this retirment in Paris 
that he had opportunities of appre- 
ciating the merits, and forming a 
passion for Madame de Beaubar- 
nois. 

The 13th Vendemialre, the sections 
of Paris revolted against the Con- 
vention. Barras commanded the 
the tfoops, and, recollecting Buona- 
parte’s abilities displayed at Tou- 
lon, he employ^ him as a General 
of Division, and the safety of the 
Convention was effected by a loss of 
lives insignificant to what might 
have been consequent upon obsti- 
nacy or vigour, Unaccompanied by 
discriminauon and talents. From 
this success of Buonaparte arose, 
in the year three, the government 
of the Directoiy, under whieti he 
was nominated Commander in Chief 
df the Army of the Interior, sne- 
Ceedilig Barras, who became one of 
the Direetory, and did the honours 
of the Republic with great pomp. 
Six years he married Madame 
Bcauhai^nais^ dnd at length, by the 
sagaci^ of Carnot, was Appointed 
Commander in Chief df the Army 
6f Italy. ; ' , 

:At tfiis crisis, so aWfiil to PrSDiee, 
fjiere was a coalition agalnSt her of 
Mgland, Austria, Piedmenlti Na- 
Bavaria, and df all w smaller 
sldtes. of Germany dnd Italy. In 
this iimergeney, the find^lan of an 
lialiiSdiCiblii^mgo ^ch Aionaparte 
had JfvOh w after the totfe of 


Cairo, in Piedmont, was entrusted to' 
his execution ; and, a few days after 
his marriage with Madame Beauhar- 
nois, he set out for Nice. It is now 
well known that Napoleon had 
conceived those gigantic plans of 
personal aggrandizement, which his 
stupendous power of intellect sub- 
sMueotly enabled him to carry into 
effect. At the age of 27 he had to 
appease the jealousy, and to concili- 
ate the opinions or the iilany ablo 
and renowned officers, who, al- 
though veterans, were rendered sub- 
ordinate to him by his appoint- 
ment to the supreme command of 
Italy. He found among the su- 
perior commanders Augercau, Mas- 
sena, Laharpe; Kellermann, now 
in years, commanded the divi- 
sion of the Alps, and Serrurier the 
army of observation. His discern- 
ment of merit restored to command 
General Scherer, who had just sus- 
tained the fine fight of Vado. Napo- 
leon found the troops young and 
enthusiastic, but the army was with- 
out money, provisions, clothing, and 
almost without arms; destitute of 
artillery, and with a discipline too 
relaxed to sustain defeat, or to resist 
the allurements of so rich and lux- 
urious a country as Italy. Opposed 
to him was a numerous army, high- 
ly disciplined, well appointed, ad- 
vantageouslysituuted, and possessed 
of every collateral advantage. The 
position of the French army was 
bad, and its center and its right were 
in the greatest peril. Four years 
had the French army been coUped 
Up in the rocky districts of Laguira 
— discontent pervaded the ranks, 
and anarchy paralized the comman- 
ders. ** Comrades,” said Buona- 
parte on his arrival at the army, 
** amidet these rocks we are in want 
of every thing; behold those rich 
plains at yoinr feet ; they are 
oar’s ; let us march and take posscs- 
stott df them ” — and the army 
was electrified by bis tone of con- 
fidence. ' 

The Stramgetti' of „ Buonaparte’s 
eamprigu Was to separate the Pied- 
monte^"^ atn^, commanded by 
pyotera^ and uolli, from the Aus- 
trians cofdUianded by Beaulieu and 
Argentaiii'’ and this Napoleon ef- 
fected* by the most masterly and 
i^rtogmanceuVinJ *At tho moment 
bf NdpoleOn'sSurpristUg their point 
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of jiiActi<m» he found hii center 
attacked by Argentau, and a move- 
ment on his . right by Beaulieu. 
By a fine manoeuvre he threw his 
whole force upon Ar^^entau and 
overwhelmed him, obliging Beau- 
lieu to repair to the support of his 
comrade ; after six days fighing, 
Napoleon had effected the separation 
of the two armies, he had possessed 
himself of the rich country they 
had previously occupied, and had 
captured 40 pieces of cannon, had 
destroyed 12,000 Austrians, and had 
taken the strong fortresses of Coni, 
Ceva, and Alexandria, in Piedmont. 
The King of Sardinia was oblig- 
ed to sue for peace; and the 
triumphant Napoleon chased the 
Austrians within their own terri- 
tories of upper Italy. These fine bat- 
tles astounded military men with the 
vast superiority of Napoleon^s con- 
centric system over the excentric or 
deployeef system of the old school. 
Massena, Joubert, and Augereau 
gained their laurels in this cam- 

E . It was but one month after 
Icon had assumed the com- 
mand of this disorganised army, 
that he wrote an account of his 
victory to the Directory, adding, 
to-morrow 1 march against Beau- 
lieu, 1 shall oblige him to cross the 
Po, 1 shall immediately follow him, 
1 shall possess myself of all Lom- 
bardy ; and» before one month, 1 
hope to be on the mountains of the 
Tyrol, to communicate with the 
army of the Rhine, and, in concert 
with it, to carry the war into Ba- 
varia." The throne of Austria 
trembled. The invulnerale Mantua 
was the key to Austrian Italy. Na- 
pp^leon judged it to be insumciently 
^rrisoned, and resolved to throw 
nis whole ftrhiy against it by a 
rapid march. The manoeuvre was 
perilous, and Salicetti, the Commis- 
sary of the Directory, and Berthier 
prevented the deaign;>but subse- 
quent events proved that Napoleon’s 
views had been correct; and he 
resolved id. future to submit to 
no such interference. The Po was 
now tO’^^be crossed; and by a 
movement upon Valencia* he dis- 
tracted the attention of the enemy, 
and threw his army, by a rapid 
movement, upon Plaisance, and 
. forced the passage of the river. 
He then maroheaupon Lodi* :Tlie 


enemy defended the long narrow' 
bridge with heroic bravery. Mas- 
sena and Berthier exerted them- 
selves to the utmost — amidst the 
most murderous fire, Napoleon him- 
self planted two cannon in the 
critical direction. The French were 
victorious; the Adda was crossed, 
and Lombardy was the prize of the 
fight. Pizzighitone and Cremona 
fell three days after the battle of 
Lodi, and Napoleon was thus in 
possession of the whole of the 
Milanese. The Directory became 
jealous of his power, but Carnot 
prevented their sacrificing the na- 
tional success to their personal ap- 
prehensions. A treaty of peace 
was signed with Piedmont; all the 
strong plaees in that kingdom, as 
well as Savoy, Nice, and Tende be- 
ing yielded to France. An insur- 
rection of the Italians took place 
against the French, which Buona- 
parte suppressed by dint of promp- 
titude and severity. The citadel 
of Milan, with a hundred pieces 
of cannon, surrendered to his for- 
ces. He crossed the Mincio, drove 
General Beaulieu out of^ Italy. 
Massena held the Austrians in 
check in the Tyrol; Serrier had 
carried the suburbs of Mantua* 
which he blockaded. Augereau 
crossed the Po, and compelled the 
Pope to sign a treaty with General 
Vaubois, who captured Livournia 
from the possession of the English. 
The whole of Italy from the Alps to 
the papal territories was in pos- 
session of the French, whilst Naples, 
Modena, and Parma, accepted of a 
peace at the dictation of Napoleon. 

But tlie siege of Mantua was the 
object on which Napoleon bent all 
his thoughts. The possession of this 
strong fortress was necessary to. the 
security of his little army in the 
extensive line of country he had ac- 
quired, and it was indispensably ne- 
cessary to the magnificent plans 
which be cherished of cariying the 
war into Austria by the side of the 
Tyrol. the capture of Milan, 
Ferrara, Bologna and Fort Urbin, 
he had at length acquired a suffi- 
ciency of heavy cannon for the siege; 
but in Ihe mean' tim^ Austria had 
thrown 13,000 trpops into Mantua, 
nnd General Wurinser, with an army 
,of 60,000 meit marched to its relief. 
Nnpoleon with but 4O,00Q wen had 
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to eoTer the sie^Of ahd to guard all 
the passes from Brescia to Verona 
amd Legnago. The danger to the 
French was imminent, when, to his 
surprise Napoleon learnt that the 
Austrians had divided their force, 
marching 25,000 men upon Brescia 
under General Quosdanovich, and 
%000 upon Mantua, through the 
^lley of the Adige, under Wurmser. 
The fdeh'llruck Napoleon to beat 
them in detail. Abandoning all his 
artillery before Mantua, he rapidly 
concentrated his army upon Rover- 
bella, defeated Quosaanovich in the 
two One fights of Sals and Lonato, 
and drove him into the Tyrol. With 
incredible rapidity he fell back upon 
General Wurmser, and totally de- 
feated him by a masterly battle at 
Castiglione, and by his exquisite 
manoearres cut him off from the 
Minclo, and obliged his shattered 
forces to take the direction of Tenda. 
Augereau subsecj^uently took his du- 
cal title from this battle of Castig- 
lione. These battles were all fought 
between the Ist and 5th of August, 
and the Austrians lost 20,000 men, 
and 50 pieces of cannon. Napoleon 
pursued the Austrians into the Tyrol 
and beat them at Serravalia, St* 
Marco and I^veredo, and in the 
defiles of Caliano. Wurmser could 
form no junction with Quosdanovich, 
but he succeeded in reaching Mantua. 

N^oleon now found time to drive 
the Bnjgiish from Corsica, to check 
the designs of the aristocratical parti- 
sans in Genoa and Venice, and to 
check the machinations of the Pope, 
who had openly violated the peace 
of Bologna. The success of Austria 
upon the Rhine, enabled her to des- 
patch to the relief of Italy 45,000 
men under the able and fortunate 
Atviiizi. This general led 30,000 
men upon Mantua, by the States of 
Verona, whilst he ordered the re- 
maining 15,000, under Davidovich, 
to descend through the valleys of 
the Ad^e. NapSeon could bring 
but 33,000 men into the field, ana 
of these he left, 3,000 in garrison at 
yerdna.’ '"With the remainder he 
rapidly marched upon Ronco,< threw 
a brlage over the Adige, crossed 
t^^ver, and directed hU Course to 
Amia. Never, perhaps, was . Na- 
poleon’s genins and mental courage 
setereiy tried as ' at this pdina 
/If assena^Lannes and Augereau were 


his commanders. He anxiously sur- 
veyed the enemy, and resolutely 
formed his plan of action. He or 
dered the troops to march promptly 
against the narrow cause-way of 
Areola and to carry the bridge : his 
column of grenadiers was thrown 
into confusion by the terrific fire 
upon its flank. All was lost ! Na- 
poleon threw himself from his horse, 
seized a standard, rallied the grena- 
diers, and led them to die charge. 
Lannes was wounded, Murion tell 
dead at Napoleon’s feet, who still 
pressed on, till he was entangled in 
the marshy ground. The troops 
were again staggered by the enemy’s 
fire; General jfelliard pointed to 
them their general in advance, they 
rushed to nis rescue and bore him 
from the enemy : Napoleon wished 
to take advantage of the momentary 
enthutiam, and to lead them again 
to the charge, hut they refused to 
follow, and the battle of Areola was 
a negative victory to the Austrians. 
Napoleon, however, fertile in re- 
sources, concealed his manoeuvres 
by continuing a heavy fire upon Ar- 
eola, and threw himself upon Ronco, 
attacked the main body of Austrians 
under Alvinzi, killed 5000, and took 
8000 prisoners with 30 pieces of 
cannon, and drove him b^ond Vi- 
cenza. The next day he drove into 
the Tyrol the second corps under 
Davidovich, and obliged Wurmser to 
shut himself up in Mantua. Alvinzi 
and Provera however united the scat- 
tered Austrians in the Tyrol and 
marched again to attack the French. 
Joubert retreated toRivoli, Napoleon 
was at Bologna, 40 leagues distant ; 
he intiiltively saw through Alvinzi’s 
plan and quickly sent a message 
to Joubert to maintain his post 
at RivoH eoute qui coute. Alvinzi, 
confident in victory over Joubert’s 
little corps, attacked it with his chief 
force, and carried the fortified point 
or plateau of the position, moving a 
corps, under Lusignan, round the 
mountains to take the French in the 
rear. Napoleon had, by rapid mar- 
ehesi completely surroundea ffie dif- 
ferent bodies of Austriansi Alvin- 
xi, to bis astonishment, found Na- 
poleon at RivoH to support Joubert; 
be was entirely defeat^ ; Lusignan 
was bimself attacked in the rear and 
.taken, tilth all his fiirees, l^Massena. 
JProven thought to form a junction 
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with Warmser at Mantua, and fol- 
low up the anticipated success of 
Alvina, but was .fallen upon by 
Napoleon, and obliged to surrender. 
Wurmser was driven back into Man- 
tua, and, 27 days after the victory of 
RivoH, Mantua itself fell into the 
hands of the French. In three df^s 
Austria had lost 45,000 men. Na- 
poleon imposed the treaty of Tolen- 
tiuo upon the Pope, despising his 
anathemfu 

In less than one year, Napoleon, 
at the agf' of 28, had successively 
destrbyea four powerful Austrian 
armies, commanded by the first ge- 
nerals in Europe ; he had annexed a 
part of Piedmont to France, esta- 
olished two republics in Lombardy, 
and had subdued all Italy from the 
Alps to the Tiber, imposing treaties 
i^on Naples, Rome and Parma. 
Tlie Austrian cabinet was astonished 
by these reverses ; and at the moment 
when the Emperor, availing lumself 
of his better fortune on the Rhine, 
was about to invade France, he found 
his capital menaced bv a warrior 
whose name now struck terror into 
his forces, and whose gigantic mind 
seemed to spurn all the petty plans 
of former warfare. Under the ablest 
general, Prince Charles, Austria 
assembled the flower of her victo- 
rious army of the Rhine at Taglia- 
mento; Napoleon saw the gathering 
storm ; his forces were increased to 
53,000 men, besides the divisions of 
Delmar and Bernadotte. Napoleon, 
at the head of 37,000 men, carried 
Tarvis which he intended to make 
his point of stratagem, he then beat 
the Archduke, in person, at Taglia- 
mento, and drove him upon the 
Izonso, captured Palma Nova, carried 
the entrenched position of Oradisca, 
whilst Masse na captured Villach, 
and threatened Vienna by the routs of 
Saltzbourg and Frioul. In four days 
Austria lost a Quarter of her Army, 
and the Archauke was obliged to 
abandon Klagenfurth and the line 
of the Drave. In the mean while 
Napoleon's divUions, under Joubert 
and Bernadotte^ bad respectively con- 
quered the Tyfol, and had captui^ 
Laybach. On 31st March, Napo- 
leon, at Klagenfurth, offered the 
enemy peace, whidi was refused 
witli disdain, but the subsequent 
successes of Massena accelerated 
the crisis of a decisive battlei ,and 


Austria signed an armistice at J nden- 
burp on the 7th of April, and the pre- 
liminaries of peace, at Leoben, on 
the 15th of that month. ^1^ 

It was at this period that Ni^o* 
Icon's complaint to the directory of 
Moreau's want of activity, in the 
Command of the army of the Rh^e» 
produced an hostility 4>etween these, 
gf^at tUptains, Moreau had not aup% 
pitted ill 

crossed the Rhine to h^MMSlMMe 
only on the 19th of Ap^ iour days 
after Napoleon had conquered the 
peace of Leoben. In Napoleon's dis- 
patch of the 19th of April to the Di- 
rectory, he says, that had he followed 
the directions of his government, so 
far from being at Vienna, he should 
have ruined the Republic ; and he 
proceeds to state that his victories, 
“ are an infallible presage, that she 
can, in two campaigns, subju^te 
the continent of Europe." “ I have 
not levied a single contribution in 
Germany ; there is not a single com- 
plaint against us, and 1 feel that the 
time win come when we shall de- 
rive our advantage from this prudent 
conduct of himself he says, 1 have 
never regarded myself in my ope- 
rations $ I have thrown myself upon 
Vienna, having acquired more glory 
than is necessary to happiness, and 
having left the superb plains of Italy 
behind me." From this it is evident 
that ^apoleon then contemplated 
the subversion of the ignorant and 
tyrannical government of Austria, 
and the happiness of the people. 

In the mean time the Priests of 
Venice and of Italy had stimulated 
the superstitious populace to the 
massacre of the French ; the sick, 
the wounded, whether military or 
civilians, were indiscriminately the 
victims of religious enthusiasm; 
and, as a climax of religious crime, 
Easter day was that of the massacre. 
Napoleon, in consequence of these 
scenes, on tlie 16th of May, 1797, 
destroyed the odious oligarchy of 
Venice, and established a more popu- 
lar Government in that city, as well 
as in Genoa. He founded the Ligu- 
rian republic in Italy, and united the 
whole of the Austrio-ltalian states 
into one government under the name 
of the Cisalpine Republic ; intending 
to establish Eepublicanisin through- 
out all Italy. 

^ (To be contiauedj 
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beinif chipped off, the interior sur- 
face of the wax presented a trans- 
cript of that part of the engraving 
on which it had fallen ; and sug- 
- • - gested to Finiguera tl][e; that 

value has been justly oh- some method might be found take 

served by a very ingenious professor the same kind of imjirmlon on 
of it>* ina. senes of lectures, from paper; an idea which he afterwards 
whibli we shall take the liberty of successfully realized. Finiguera’s 
borrowing largely on the present engravings, which are of course rare, 
occasion, a print is the translation are chiefly in imitation of drawings 
of a picture, legible to every eye, with pen and ink ; and in that res- 
and current, in every country ; ais- pect lie was followed by Andrea 
tributing the admirable productions Mantegna, a painter of high and 
of art into the hands ot thousands deserved repute at that period, who 
who, but for engraving, must have appeared to copy his own drawings 
lived and died in ignorance of their with the most minute precision, 
worth, because unacquainted with blots and all. One of the first in- 
their merits.** stances of a book receiving the em- 

Engraved inscriptions, principal- hellishment of copper-plate prints 
ly on stone, are probably co-eval is an edition of the works of Dante, 
with the invention of. letters, or even with head-pieces to some of the 
of hieroglyphics, Herodotus speaks cantos by Haldini, and Botticelli, 
also of the delineation of maps on But the earliest great name, which 
tablets of brass, as one of the most we meet with in tlic records of the 
antient purposes to which engraving art of engraving in Italyv Is that of 
was applied. From that inferior Marc Antonio. This original artist, 
office it probably proceeded to the like many of his predecessors, was a 
representation of figures ; first in goldsmith ; which occupation , he 
simple outlines, atterwards with quitted for the profession of an en- 
sli gilt shadows. In fact, examples graver. His first efforts were copies 
of this kind, from which impressions from the productions of Albert Durer 
forming rude prints might actually ^ho flourished at ,the same time in 
be taken, are frequently met with on Germany) but bjs talents soon at- 
antient tombs. traeted tlie attention of Raphael, on 

The discovery of printing from whose inestimable performances he 
plates, of metal (for the preceding was ever afterwards employed. The 
invention of letter-press printing chief excellence of Marc Antonio 
had been accompanied by wood-cuts, lay In his outline, which is absolute 
which area species of prints) was perfection. His extremities are 
reserved for Thomas Finigue^ra, a marked with the truest precision ; 
goldsmith, at Florence, almujt the and the character of his bead denotes 
middle of the fifteenth <»ntpry- This the . accomplished master. Of light 
ingenious, man, having finished some and shadow he has little to boast, 
ornamental work wherein engraving Indeed, he seenis to: have thought a] 1 
was employed, and having filled the the qualities of art, which did not 
strokes, with a black, substance to ...oome under the denomination of 
give it conspicuous Offect, was exa* Jbrm and character j unworthy of his 
mining what . he bad, done, when considerf^tipn. jdarc Antonio was 
spm wax from the taper, ihe held in immediately followed by George 
.b|£;,))and accidentally propped op Ghisi .tdpntuanus, another fine en- 
tkltvfiold metal and hardened* graver pf the same description, who 

. *. TIiS late Mr. Robert Meadows ; m abto »rtfst,aad aa oxsellent man. 
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transferred to his coffer the aweep- 
inc* contour of Michael Arigelb, in 
all its tremendous sublimity. Sub- 
sequently the art of engraving ra- 
ther declined in Italy. It is true 
that the Italian engravers slowly 
improved In mechanical cxecutioiit 
but what they gained in that respect 
they lost in their original distinction 
— fine dewing ; — until at length, in 
the of the last century, 

Jacomov ^TeV united in his works 
something s luce an equal knowledge 
of outline aind of finishing. Since 
that time the Italian engravers have 
been unceasingly improving in all 
that can contribute to give excel- 
lence to their profession ; and at the 
present moment enjoy a very high 
reputation. 

The oldest German engravers, 
whose names have been transmitted 
to us, are Martin Schoon and Israel 
Van Mech. They drew in the go- 
thic style of the ancient painters of 
their country, and their drapery has 
the appearance of hayipg been studied 
from paper.. Yet,, eyen in^bat in- 
fant state of the art, the German 
school began to disclose something 
of the ingenuity in mechanical skill, 
which it afterwards so fully de- 
veloped. At the beginning of the 
sixteenth century, when Marc An- 
tonio flourished in Italy, the lead- 
ing artist of Germany was Albert 
Durer, a man of extensive abilities 
but narrow education. He had gr^t 
command of the gjj^ver, and carried 
finishing much farther than his 
Italian eoiitemporaries ; but his ig- 
norance of the antique left him far 
behind them in every more impor- 
tant particular. Engravinggradually 
improved in Germany until the be- 
ginning of the seventeenth century, 
at which time ’ Goltzius, Muller, 
Spninger, &c. liiaying acquired 
traordin^ry freelbm of hand, itnd 
divested their^drawing of miich of 
its gotldc stiffness, brought the, art 
to a hlf^ght to which it had nev^r 
before ’h|talned ; although it must 
be aUe^W^, that, in their pursuit of 
spiritabdliublimity, they rrequenw 
ran info t|ie wildest extremes 
travaj^nee and bombast. Aftei||!irmr 
erii edgraVing rose no hi^l^ Ip 
Germa^, and it has now sunk into 
in8ignmea^nce. 

Of the Dutch engravers feiv hive 
been occupied on snbUm ami claa- 
Euf.Mag* Feb, 1823. 


Mcal subjects, and still fewoir wt& 
any success. But In the dometfpr 
scenes of low' life their works ,]are 
replete with national character, OOd 
are uArked with all the fidelity idf 
their ^inters. The Dutch engra^rs 
woye also among the first who dis- 
themselves in landscape; 
ano for portrait they possessed,^ in 
Houbraken, an artist except 
in the French school, never was ex- 
celled. The Flemish school of en- 
graving manifested a higher rank of 
merit in the works of Vosterman, 
Pontius, Bolswert, and others, who, 
in the supedor departments of the 
art, exhi^ted the same style, the 
same principles, and almost the same 
power, as Rubens and his disciples 
displayed on the canvas. This is 
conspicuously th^case with ^Is- 
wert, who, in executing the ^ble 
compositions of Rubens, seems to 
have been animated by a congenial 
spirit 

In France, engraving attained to 
a degree of excellence, far surpas- 
sing the expectations of its most 
zealous encouragers in that country. 
The hard, dry, mecha^cal manner 
of the foriner i^ools gave way,in the 
hands of the Trench engra^rs, to 
softness and richness. The most 
exauisite execution was diversified 
with every possible variety of tex- 
ture and surface. Drawing, cha- 
racter, and egression, combined 
either with tbe^tmost boldness and 
vigour, or wim unparalleled deli- 
cacy and neatness, tor a long time 
set all competition at defiance. Ma- 
son apd Drevet carried finishing to 
the highest point it ever reached. 
In portrait, Nantueil and Edelinck 
atcoieved wonders that no nation 
can ever hope to exceed. Historical 
engraving receive all its due in- 
terest ana importance from Poilfy, 
Bloemart, and the Audrans ; espe- 
cially Gerard Audran, who, ledoy 
his own bold feelings, and despising 
the frivolity of applying immoderate 
neatness and elaborate finishing to 
works of grandeur and subltimty, 
shook off every shackle, apd produced 
thpse master-pieces art, where 
drawing ’and character, eimression 
and sentiment, energy and anima- 
tion, conspire to astonish and de- 
light every beholder.' Daring the 
whole of the seventeenth and part of 
ihe eighteenth century, the engrav* 
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ers of France held undisputed su- 
neriority over the rest oi Eiirope. 
French ffenins seemed then, how- 
ever* to lose its vigour, and to fall 
into decay. Ballechon and Wille 
have, since that period, been the chiet 
ohai^pions for i%n reputotldn. 

We now come to the considera- 
tion of the progress of engr^lntf in 
on^naUve land. The early Bngush 
engravers were of a very inferior 
description, Jhittle merit in that art 
appeared before the seventeenth cen- 

a , towards the middle of which, 
ar, l^aithorne, Marshall* and 
Soihe others put engraving on a more 
respe 9 table footing. The forjce and 
freedom of Hollar’s etchings reflect 
Mm the highest credit as an artist, 
and give proof of abilities that would 
have been an ornament to any coun- 
try, in any age.iWfis vast powers 
were, however, often wasted on sub- 
jects unworthy of thenf. Histoy, 
portraits, landscape, beasts, bii'as, 
DuUdings, and ornaments, all were 
executed with ecmal attention, and 
all evignea the uand of a master. 
But the naticml troubles of those 
times soon disturbed the repose of the 
arts, and af length frightened them 
q^uite aw^y. After that, a tasteless 
eputt influenced a tasteless j»eopje. 
Genius was discouraged; and the 
tide of art suhk to a lower ebb than 
ever. Such was the depressed edn- 
diilpD of eiigraving ♦hat, early in the 
laj^t ^ntury, a work being projected, 
ctosisting of flne protraits of all the 
great meu whose talents had been 
an honour tp this nation, no Eng- 
lishbaan could he found capable of 
engraving the plates; audit Became 
lUi^ssavy to send them Into Holland, 
#h4re they were admirably eateouted 
by Hottbfaken. It Is coosoUng to 
Add, ihatft before tiieend of i^e^same 
century, the Hutch sent pupils into 
this enuntry to learn, the same art 
from the BngUeb« wilb the view of 
fetrleeing it fdr of Us <om- 

ji{ej^ialadvan(ages. 

From the period just mentinned. 


pnfiMay with a view to rival 

to whom, however, be pM 
iiiferior« althoi^b certainly entmed 
|o ^lalm a ra^* above me<iilocrii|^, 
w?fl^y eografed the Cartdons, 


taking Gerard Audran for his mo- 
oel; whom ha jalso «by no meps 
equalled in draifing, and la giving 
the style of the master. Nevertheless, 
Hori^y possessed considerable me- 
rit, woudi was rewarded with knight- 
hood; U bmng the first instance 
of an engraver receiving that dis- 
tinction af the EngUsb court. These 
were succeeded oy Yandergucht, 
Kavenet, Baron, and that glory 
of bis country, Hogar^, whose ex- 
j[uisite eompnsitions of character- 
istic humour, both on the canvas 
and on the copper, place him at the 
head of that department of the arts, 
without even the approach of a 
rival. A little before the middle of 
the last century, books b^an to 
receive the embellishment or genu- 
ine art from the hands of Grignion, 
who may be justly considered the 
father of all the splendid decora- 
tion, tliat has of late distinguished 
the liteiary productions of this 
country. 

$oon after the middle of the last 
century, a ipemorable revolution, (as 
we have observed in our former his- 
torical sketches on these subfects) 
took place m the state of the Eng- 
lish arts ; and In none more un- 
e^ivocally than m Engraving — 
Tliree of the most distinguished of 
the artists, who, by their admirable 
talents, contributed to give that su- 
periority to English prints, of which 
they have ever since retained undis- 
tprWd possessibn, deserve paiticu- 
lar ndUcq. 

The first is Sir Robert Strange, 
who, had his knowledge of di^wing 
been equal tp his knowledge of en- 
graving, would have left no room 
lor improvement in the art. His eye 
for colour, the richness ofhil flesh. 
Both in tope and texture, and the 
flrmuass and freedom of his grayer, 
pro<lbced all the eflbet of the high^ 
est finlBhing^ Tbp nbxt is WoolTet, 
whose tranaee^ut abuttles origi- 
nally diaqoteip^'^emselves in ma 
landcapea^iu wmbb line he far sur- 
passed ibajb the tlrorld had 
tlien B{»m |lis fl^odesty fed him, 
in the insfeflee, to conpefee him- 
selOhd^nfe to the thsU df efl- 
gra^flk H^s. At fei^h he v^n- 
rored Id d«derta&e an ufemrical 
plate; add exdlted the admli^on 
of aU Eh^QI^ by the produdtiSii of 
thM ndhfe performance, the * Heath 
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of General Wolfe*; a work 9urpa8ae4 
only by his subsequent and inifnt^ 
tabre plate of the battle of ‘La 
Hojue. For variety of surface, 
boldness of contrast, force of effect, 
accuracy of execution, and rich- 
ness of texture, Woollet never had 
an equal. The last member of this 
distinguisfied, triumvirate is that 
mighty master of his art, Bartoloaxi, 
whose example, during his 

long miaetlrce in this country con- 
tributed above all things to the 
improvement of British engraving ; 
and whose best work's being exe- 
cuted in England, and therefore 
considered as English prints, in 
no sinall degree enhanced the im- 
putation of British art through all 
the rest of Europe. His incompa- 
rable productions are beyond all 
controversy the finest specimens of 
grace, taste, and beauty that the 
world has ever beheld. 

Among our living engravers are 
many individuals of the highest ta- 
lents; a fact abundantly manifest 
in the Exhibition in Soho Square, 
noticed in the last number of the 
European Magazine. In execution, 


the English engravers equal, if 
they do not excel, all thmi* com- 
petitors; and as to the true .sysfeni 
of chiaro-scuro, to harmony d.i co- 
lour, and to brilliancy pf effect, by 
English engravers alone h^ve fhdse, 
qualities been introduced into the 
art, practised, and brought to per- 
fection. English engravers have 
reduced, ana still continue to pro- 
ace, historical prints which, take 
them for all in all, form more 
complete vvorks of art than any 
other country has or ever bad to 
boast of; portraits, that Prance 
alone in her brightest day has 
been able to equal ; and landscapes, 
that leave no question of their su- 
periority to every thing of the kind 
ever seen. Indeed, whether we 
search the portfolios and cabinets 
of the curious,, survey the deco- 
rated walls of the splendid man- 
sion, or inspect the embellished li- 
braries of the literati, we must be 
convinced that engraving has ac- 
quired in Great Britain an elevation 
and distinction unparalle^d in the 
annals of the art. 


THE BRITISH GALLERY. 


The eighteenth Annual Exhibi- 
tion of the works of British artists, 

F laced in the gallery of the British 
nstitution, is now opened. It con- 
sists of 336 works of art, contributed 
by no fewer than 181 artists I As 
usual, many of these works have 
been already before the public at 
Somerset House ; but there is a suffi- 
cient infusion of novelty to render 
th^ Exhibition very agreeable and 
interesting* 

We are hy no means sure that k 
is a fact discreditable to the English 
nation, but, whet^r it be so or not, 
it is a"' fact which cannot be con- 
cealed, that a warm and unatfi^ted 
love for what may be terined the epic 
in art is enterthmed butby few^ and 
thatthe.^rtists^l^nose original bent' 

of tnlhd; Whos^e studies and whose 
mea]|)ie enable them to 
refined are stHlTewcrj ^no 

codnt^;in apeient or moderp,4iite>^^ 
has/afi^rdefi ifmiel^ueniexaii^^ 
in action th^‘ ttHly herofe mqtal 

and;ghy^jL4l,'\l^ 

The infr^uen^ ilierefo^ this 


aptitude for the highest walks of art 
does not arise from any deficiency 
in the power of estimating extraor- 
dinary mental dignity, or e?^traordi- 
nary bodily atchievement. Nor is it 
universal. .Sometimes we meet with 
an artist, and sometimes with a 
judge, the one capable, of executing, 
the other capable of appreciating 
the rqost elevated conceptions of the 
imaglnatidni Such splendid excep- 
tions, 'bpwever, are scarce. They 
only prove the correctness of our ge- 
neral remark,, that the present taste 
of the country Js of a more bland and 
domestic nature ; aud, as our readers 
know, gu9tibu» ror/— ^ but the 
proverb is gather musty,” 

Into these ^ reflections we were 
unavoidably led Hy the first glance 
whtlch,we;cast round the walls, on 
entering the British.Gallery. Works 
of high pretension, we\ speak as to 
subject, :are rare and it is with 
pain we are compelled, by an ad- 
herence to, truth, to add, that the 
value of the as^j^mblage would not 
have been diminished had they been 
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mors so; bat this absence of the 
exalted and severe in art isi in a 
^reat measnret we dare not say en- 
tirely, atoned for by a multitude of 
admirable productions of less elevated 
rank, but which irresistibly apneal 
to the^ipore social and amiable reel* 
inffs. /Affecting, elegant, fhmiliar* 
and liidierouB scenes in real life, ai« 
represented with a pathos, a taste, 
and ajgaiidy of pencil, which evince 
an intimate knowledge of the work- 
ings of human nature, and a singu- 
lar skill in tlieir developement and 
expression. The beauties of English 
landscape, whether half veiled in 
the moclest grey of^morning light, 
or glowing In the gorgeous hues 
cast, them by the beams of the 
setting 8un,-*-whether reposing in 


delicious and uninterrupted tranquil- 
lity, or partially disturbed by the 
awful agitations of the tempest, — are 
exhibited in all their variety with 
a truth, a delicacy, and a vigour, 
which may fearlessly challenge the 
competition of the world ; ana even 
the minor departments of animal 
painting and still-life can boast of 
several delightful specimens of cha- 
racter and n^nishing. 

The limits to which, in va Miscel- 
lany like ours, every particular sub- 
ject must he confiaea, prevent us at 
resent from going into any details; 
at we intend, in our next Number, 
to make a few observations on those 
works in the collection which ap- 
pear to us to be the most entitled to 
regard. 


CATALOGUE 


€f the Werka of British Artists in the Gallery of the British Institution^ 
Pall-Mallf for EMbition mei Sale, 1823. 

tfhs. Niiml>er9 on the Pictures commenoe at the upper end of the North Room, on the left hand. 
R. A.— deiyl|es Royal Academician. 

A.R. A.— JiBOciate the Royal Academy. 

N.B.— No work of arl^m be admitted for more than one Season ; nor can any work exhibited in 
tho British Gallery he afterwards admitted into the Exhibition at Somerset House. 


NORTH 

North End* 

1 A Group of Cattle 

J. JVard, R.A. 

2 Cattle Piece - - - W.Carse 

3 Pass of Glenior, Lochaber 

Mrs, Terry 

4 The Salcey Forest Oak 

J*G. 8trutt 

5 Landscape Htark 

6 Scene near Houghton Hall 

P. Reinagle^ H.A. 

7 View near Bole, southof France 

♦ Q, Cooper 

8 Butch Prizes off Yarmouth 

^ •/. # . Cottman 

9 ABai^tti Chief asleep 

€* Eastlake 

lO Aioi^usa • - - IT. miles 
n .MWoearFarnkam A. mison 
19 relieving a Feasant .of 
^biiino - - C*Eastiake 
18lPhw<QB the.Reigate Road 
^ Bydiuig » P. R«A. 

Children opening a 
- - • X.Bstmett 
If tbe.lVootbn Road near 

P. Peiwgfe, R.A. 


ROOM. 

16 Girl at her Bevotions 

G. S, Newton 

17 Cottage Scene : Forenoon 

P. Reinagle^ R.A . 

18 Scene on the Beach at Hastings 

Miss Landseer 

19 Bucks, after Nature T.Fielding 

20 Hampstead Heath IF, IF'alm 

21 Interior of the Gallery at Castle 

Howard - J, Jackson^ R.A. 

22 Landscape - - T. IFatts. 

23 (/andsc. from Nature P. R Lee 

24 The Market-place, Malmsbury 

IF. IFate 

25. Landscape : Mercury and 15 
S, Smith 

26 Cattle Piece - - - Cdrse 

Mst Si^. . 

27 Boy -yrith a Blow-pipe 

mS.fFatson 

28 Corib and Philida It, P, Bene 

29 Burnt laR^d, Fifeshire 

J, Wilson 

30 A Mother and Childv^ 

M, A, Shee^ R. A. 

31 Landscape, Composition from 

BoattieA Minstrel T, Watts 
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3^ Storm, Composition 

T. H. miliama 

33 View from the Old Brightcoi 

Road />. /Fb/etenAome, «/tm. 

34 An Artist in his Stndy 

0. WaUon 

35 Landscape J. Comtabht A*R.A. 

36 A Banditti Chief looking over 

a Rock - - - C. Ewtlake 

37 Prospero releasing Ariel 

H. Howard, R. A. 

38 Vienr of the Hour-glass Brewery 

2>. PFohtenhome,Jun, 
32 The Pool of London J, Ward 

40 Evening ; Pirates landing their 

Cargo - - - Johns 

41 Peasant Girl of the Canton of 

Berne - . - - Orem 

42 Royal Banquet at the Corona- 

tion of George IV. 

5. Jones, A.R.A. 

43 A Woman throwing herself be- 

tween the Fire of Soldiery and 
a wounded Chief of Banditti 
C, Eastlake 

44 Caliban plagued by the Spirits 

of Prospero H, Howard, R. A. 

45 The Female Soothsayer de- 

prived of her power by Paul 
H, Sin^eton 

46 View from the River : Kkji- 

mond T. Watts 

47 A Moonlight - - J. Linnet 

48 ** From the heath-covered moun- 

tains of Scotia 1 come’’ 

J, Partridge 

49 Morning, after a Storm: a scene 

near Linton, North Devon 

W, Linton 

50 The Virgin teaching the Child 

to read - - - - T» Barker 

51 Manfred and the Witch of the 

Alps - * H. Howard, R. A. 

52 Cottages at Eshing C.B. Stanley 

53 Scene on Cannack Heath 

S, Malkin 

54 TU Veteran - - W.MCall 

South End. 

55 Tlie Sportsman - H. Walter 

56 Scene on the Flemish Coast 

J. Wilson 

57 Paper-Mill, Godalming 

C. fi. Stanley 

58 King. Lear, Act 11, Scene 4 

H P. Briggs 

59 Mont Blanc in the Valley of 

Chamouni « W. De la motte 

60 Landscape, with a Cattle Perry 

J. F. Barber 

61 View taken from Chelsea 

J* T> Serres 


62 View of Mr. Ansten’s^ Fahn at 

Sapiston - - /f. Milhaumt 

63 Noon-day effect : North Wales 

S. J. Stump 

64 Othello, Act HI, Scene 3 

H P, Briggs 

65 Chelsea Church from Cheyne 

Walk - - - C.R. Stanley 

66 Death of the Woodcock 

E. Landseer 

67 Stoats detected at their Re- 

past - - - - J, F. Lewis 

West Side. 

68 Study from Nature J. G. Strutt 

69 An Old Woman reading 

J. Graham 

70 Landscape, Sunset H» Landseer 

71 A View at Stoke, Som. T. Watts 

72 Acqua-Pendente, from’a sketch 

by G. Cooper, Esq. 

T. V, Hofland 

73 The Bowdewston in Borrowdale 

E. Prtee 

74 View of Abbot’s Ford 

Mrs, Terry 

75 View on the Beach, Yarmouth 

^W. Joy 

76 A Gleaner - • - G. Watson 

77 Matlock, Derbyshire E. Price 

78 Scenery in Wicklow W, Cowen 

79 Scene from ** Les Precieuses 

Ridicules”^. E Chalon, R. A. 

80 Italian Water-carrier T. Barker 

81 Cupid H, Pickersgill, A.R.A. 

82 ** Love among the Roses” 

Mrs. Amley 

83 A Boat in a high Surf 

T, Hastings 

84 Evening, Composition J. Gilbert 

85 Upper Lake of Killarney 

W. Vowen 

86 Le Billet A, E. Chalon, R. A. 

87 RomanYouthsatplay T.Barker 

88 An Attack on a French Con- 

voy and Escort near Gua- 
daluxara by the Empezinado 
2>* Dighton 

89 A Musical Party G, Watson 

90 A Brook Scene - F, €. Lewis 

91 Scene in Berkshire ; Evening 

J. Tennant 

92 View of St Bernard’s Well j 

Evening - - - G, Vincent 

93 JuvenileSolicitudeir.3f.Wofson 

94 A Bacchante • T. S^ewardson 

95 View on Taunton , Marsh 

F, B. Lee 

96 A tired Soldier IL Singleton 

97 The Iniant Christ and St. John 

H, Single 
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98 iS^uardian Angels H* Singleton 

99 The Lap«dog - J. F. Lewie 


SiriDnLB ROOM. 

North End. 

109 D^yedale» Derbyshire B. Pnce 
101 Laii4«cape : Evening T. Barkex 
109 A jSdeeping Venus C. Sheriff 

103 Aa Artist selecting a Sketch 

T. Roth 

104 Moonlight - - - <7. Bolltna 

105 Travellers from Chamouni 

J. J. Maaquerier 

106 J^ndscape^ Composition; Even* 

ing ^ - if. hmdae&r 

107 l^iidsc^pe - P. Reinagle, R. A. 

108 ViW of a Wooden Bridge near 

Jboch-Katrine - Sttamyth 

109 Scene at Wldte Knights 

T. CiHofland 
no The PtodigSi Son J. Graham 
1 U Yonng Bird-cateher WK^aitiaon 

112 Li^e of Lugano - W. Cowen 

113 Dovedale, Derbyshire Price 

114 Puss in favour B. R. Faulkner 

115 The Dancing Bear 

fy. F. Withering ton 

116 Latimers, frmn Chentes, Bucks* 

Q. SAmutil 

117 Lord Bolton’s Came-ke^r’s 

Cottage^ at Bazifig W. Lewia 

118 Landscape - - */. Wauthier 

119 pottage at Bydal - G* Deane 

120 Cupia .sheltering bis Darling 

from the Storm - W* Etty 

121 Cottage at Hodsden Green 

G. Hughes 

122 Morning ; effect after a Storm ; 
Regent’s Park * - J. Hayter 

123 View in the Valley of Cba- 

mouni - W. De la Mate 


East Side. 

124 Study of a Hunter’s Head and 

Pok Hound - H. B. Ehalon 

125 Wariirick Castle R. B. Harraden 

126 Cattle I an approaching Storm 

^ % Barker 

127 North, end of Calais Pier 

J, Wiiaon 

129 AdaOi md Eve entertaining the 
-> Angel Ba^ael - J.MatBn 
122 Toljet deranged - </. Hkrriaoa 
120 jSftudr from IVature tn Tursell 
Dean ^ - if. HdaHnga 

131 Keiti|wbrth Castle 

R. B. Harradm 
Evening - T. Barker 
Wshitak Boats; a Calm 

/ J. Wilion 


Fsb. 


134 Study of two Old Men (still 

living) ivho fought at Minden 
T.Sk Good 

135 Dead Game - - - G. Miles 

136 Remains of a Castle on the Coast 

ofFifeshire - - Mrs Terry 

137 Mazeppa - « - - T. Foster 

138 A Roman Beggar attended by 

a Woman of Sonino C. Eastlake 

139 Dead Game ^ * G. Miles 

140 View on Loch-Lomond 

Mrs. Terry 

141 Reading tlie News T. S. Good 

142 Courtship - - - - T. Clater 

143 Peasant’s Wife and Child 

J. Graham 

144 Good Humour A, Frasier 

145 Edith - - - 7’. Stewardson 

146 Cupid • • J. Jacksonf R. A. 

147 Grey-hounds resting 

E. Landseer 

148 Yarmouth Jetty 

J. Constable, A.B.h. 

149 Wedding Morning T Clater 

150 Rebecca unveiling. Vide 1 van- 

hoe ----- J Graham 

151 Mary Queen of Scots, with 

Rizzio, &c - - • W. Rosa 

152 Cupid and Psyche - D. Guest 

153 Don’t wake the Baby 

T. Stewardson 

154 Possession in Je^ardy 

T. Woodward 
156 Flowers - - Miss E. Coppin 

South End. 

156 Escape of the Mouse Bwnett 

157 DeaiiGame - - - B Blakt 

158 Cottage In Cardiganshire 

W. Payne 

159 Landscape: Evening J. Hughes 

160 A Patty of Pleasure R. T. Bone 

161 Boy and Donkey E. Landseer 

162 A Hare, with reddegg’d Par- 

tridges - - - - G. Miles 

163 Brenda Troil. Vide Pirate, 

Chap. Ill - - Miss Jones 

164 Portico of a Pavilion near the 

Lake of Geneva Mrs. Terry 
166 A 3ttidy * - - JT. Walter 

166 A Grove Scene - E. Childe 

167 Composition On Hampstead 

- - - E.Goodall 

168 Windsor OastlOt Moonlight 

T. C. Hcfiand 

169 Henry Vin. and Frauds I. 

crowned' Victors hi the Tour- 
nament of the Cloth of Gold 

170 PbiUters - - - 

171 Vtew near Tintern • W. Payne 
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172 Coast Scene, with Figures. 

N..€kmt^ 

173 Iftfai'cy - - Mi 9 » S. Jone 9 

174 Market-place at Orie^na^ with a 

Statue of Jeanne d’Are* 

G. Jonest A* R. A. 

175 An Ass’s Head - Chantry 
173 Head of an Old Man J, Grahmn 
177 Eltruda - - - C. ButhnA 
I 7 H The Bullfinch in danger 

Mm, W, Carpenter 

179 Fruit - - , 5. Platte Jun. 

180 Cash -account examined 

W, McCall 

181 A Farm Yard - - E, Chiith 

182 View on Crostwich Common 

J, B, Jjadhrook 

183 View of the Bay of Naples and 

Vesuvius, from Capo oi Monte 
J, W, Morgan 

184 Landscape Smith 

185 Manfred stabs his Daughter by 

mistake, at the Tomb of Al- 
fonso - - - - J, Taylor 

186 Clicer fulness Mrs, fV, Carpenter 

187 Knaresborough T. C, Hofland 

188 New Road to Matrimony; or 

New Marriage Act 

fP, Ingaltm 

189 View in Bragwood */. Linnel 

190 Ale-house Door - E, Childe 

W est Side, 

191 View of Dollgelly J, Parley 

192 View of Sunmn P, Nasmyth 

193 The Four Sisters, a remarkable 

Chestnut in Cobham Park 

J, G, Strutt 

194 View in the Shrubbery, South 

End - /T. R, Bigg. R. A. 

195 Scene near Black water 

A, Wilson 

196 Scene near Lyndhurst 

J, Wilson 

197 Sketch near pattersea 

//. Chapman 

198 Distant View of Bamburgh 

Castle - - - JE?. Hastings 

199 Scene at Malton J, Tennant 
^ View of Chelsea Chas, Deane 

201 A popular Actor in Henrv XY* 

J, Jackfion^ K. A. 

202 The Death of Priam H.P,Bom 0 
$03 Study from Nature B, Jones 

204 View from Vauxhall E, Childe 

205 Vision of Zechariah 

; fP, Brockedon 

206 Study from Nature . 

h, R. Reinagle^ A. R. A. 

207 View near Stirling Castle 

C, B&yley 

208 Moonlight. • . . • 6r^ Pino^ 


209 Spaniels F, Lewis 

210 Battle of Strigonium 

A. Cooper^ R. A. 

211 Head of a Polish Jew 

Mrs* iP, Carpenter 

212 Loading a Cart - E, Childs 

213 Evening ; a Scene in Wicklow 

J, A,. O^Connat 

2 14 Lattd^<Japc P, Rdnagle^ R. A, 

215 Afternoon in September; Conw 
^ 9 itien. - - - M, Peacock 

216 View on the Thames near the 

Patent Shot Tower C, Deans 

217 Death of.Adonis R, T. Bone 

218 View on the Falls of Jumel 

C, Towne 

219 Study of an Old Man’s Head 

fP , Emerson 

220 Landscape; Composition 

J, B, Ladbrooke 

221 Landscape; Composition 

W, fPilles 

2^ Maria Grazie, the wife of a Bri- 
gand Chief fP. Brockedon 

223 Landscape ; Composition ; 

Evening * - - J. Barnicle 

224 Scene near Sandhurst 

A, Wilson 

225 Baggage halting J, A, Atkinson 

226 Tlie Bird-nester - T, Barker 

SOUTH ROOM. 

West Side, 

227 Hare and wild Fowl G. Stevens 

228 Water-spout, near Albania ; Bri- 

tish Men-of-wary. Cartwright 

229 Shooting Poncy and Pointer 

J, fP, Lambert 

230 Composition, from Sketches in 

the Vale of Llanillted 

J, P, Barber 

231 Forest Scene - - B. Barker 

232 A Study - - - Miss Adams 

233 The Woodman - E, HasMhgs 

234 The Toilet - - - J^tia^ev 

235 Game B. Blsht 

236 Salvator Rosa’s Study 

JP, iPiUes 

237 Landscape, with Cattle 

A. B. Vm WorteU 

238 Landscape - • G,H, Phillips 
230 Study from a l^epberd Of Spo« 

leto • - - • ^ IF, Brak^on 

240 Dr. Primrose selling, Black- 

berry - “ r Davis 

241 Master Simqh ,the Doctor, with 

Brumo, imposes upon Calan- 
drino r r -» J,M, Wright 

242 Annual Orations on St. Mat- 

thews’s Day, at Christ’s Hos- 
pital - - T. Stothardi R. A. 
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243 FUh'pond; ETening 

Mw Landseer 

244 Twilight - - H,B. Ziegler 

245 Market, and Fountain of the 

Innocents - - J.J. Chaion 

246 Death of Moses in sight of the 

promised Land E, Ckatfield 

247 Study from Nature 

J*R. Wildman 

248 Fall of the River Llagwy, near 

Capel-Curig H. B. Ziegler 

249 Belinda at her Toilet Fraaelle 

250 Battle of Naseby 

A, Co^er^ E. A. 

251 View on the River Thames, at 

Hadley - - - P. Nasmyth 

252 Cheyne*Walk, Chelsea 

C. Deane 

253 Wood Scene in the Marshes, 

near Yarmouth J, S, Cotman 

254 View on the Thames, near the 

Isle of Dogs - - Adams 

255 Landscape and Cattle J, Puller 

256 Tivoli - - • J. K Barker 

257 View on the Burle, near Dul- 

verton - - - - O. Samuel 

258 View of the Euller of Buchan, 

on the coast of Scotland 

J. J. Masquerier 

259 The Young Anglers H, Smith 

260 Stu^iof a Spaniel Bnggs 

261 An Oyster-shop - A. Fraser 

262 The Artist's Study 

B, V, Rippingille 

263 Selling Rabbits - - W.Kidd 

264 Cottages in the New Forest 

T.J.Judkin 

South End, 


265 Macbeth entering the Cave of 

the Witches J, Barney t Sea* 

266 Mountebank Proeession 


E, B* JP ems 

267 Crossing the Stile W* S. WaUm 

268 Itinerant Musidan E, Hording 

269 Landscape . • - W. Adorns 

270 Lane at Blackhektii Afts* Terry 

271 Interior of a Farrier’s Shop 

W.fOdd 


272 Reading Kenilworth on the 

spot - - T.FIAdi 

273 Swallow’s Nest - W.AP 

274 Oame * * - - > 

273 View torn Lord 

VQla at Harrow 
276 jSSb^herd’s Boy and 

R, Jwendham 
^7J^^9iposition - • B, Barker 
2^,||ill^ visited by his Childreti 
J,P,J>avis 

2}w 4Nft widi Fruit * J, Oraham 


B.make. 
Kofthwiek’s 
W.Manton 


2SQ Interior, with Game B. Blake 

281 Girl with Flowers J* Graham 

282 The eager Terrier E. Loo^eeer 
288 Watchman awake - W, Kidd 

284 Horses in a iThunder-storm ; a 

Sketch - > T. Woodward 

285 View at Sunning P, Nasmyth 

286 Poultry - - - - G. Vincent 

287 View ^om the Grounds of Lord 

Northwick’s Villa at Harrow 
W, Linton 

288 Eloise . - . T. Stewardson 

289 Scene in Devonshire 

T,H. Williams 

290 Landscape and Cattle W, Cozens 

291 Which way are the Hounds 

gone? - - - T. Woodward 

292 Tlie Brook - - - W. Walsh 

293 Study of a Terrier M, 1\ Ward 

294 Mercury and Argus J, Christall 

295 Village Scene, Old Basing 

W, Lewis 


East Side, 

296 Study of a Dog - T, Hartley 

297 Woodcock Shooting 

F. C. Turner 

298 The naughty Child A, Fraser 

299 Interior of Tintern Abbey 

P, Williams 

300 Eastnor Castle J, Barnicle 

301 View at Miltown J. A, 0‘ Connor 

302 Cupid S, Drummond^ A. R. A. 

303 Davie Deans rejecting the Ad- 

vice of Saddletree and Butler 
H. P, Parker 

304 Sea-piece - - - • C. Deane 

305 Cottage at River Head 

J, G, Strutt 

306 Moonlight; Scene on the 

Thames Ward 

307 Ludy Carlisle’s Visit to Lilly 

J. Cawse 

308 Waiting for the Boat 

W, Ingaiton 

309 View on Barnes Common 

B. Childe 

310 The two Marys visitiw the 

Sepdkhre of Christ J, Hails 

311 Jenny - - - - JB. Farrier 

312 The Kiss refused S. Woodin 

313 Th^ Old Man and his quarreL 

mm Sons ^ Catsse 

314 Samson hud BaliSih 0, Sherr^ 

315 North View of Bambu^h Cas- 

tle p . • . . jg, Hastings 

316 Scene on the Via Triumphalis 

M* E* Thomas 

317 Bolton Abbey - - C. Deane 

318 Pedlar - - B. ParHer 

319 A Study . - . - W. Wate 
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321 'Draught Players W, Novice 

322 Sailor singing at an Alohoii'Je 

Door - - * - Hardintf 

323 Cottage Scene, Sunset 

P. Reina^lct 11. A. 

324 Landscape and Cattle 

J. H, Capper 

325 View at Lausanne 11, W, Burgess 

North End, 

326 Landscape Tennant 

327 The Post Horse G, //. Laporte 

328 Christ instituting the Last 

Supper - - P, A. Gaugain 

329 Rare Horse G. Jf, Laporte 

330 Eruption of Mount Vesuvius 

J. M, Whichclo 


SCULPTURE. 

331 Panathcnaic Procession 

J. Henning 

332 Andromeda - - - y. Vundy 

333 Bust oi Lord Nelson 

C. liossi^ R. A. 

334 Adam and Eve lamenting over 

the dead Body of Abel 

J, Wood 

335 Ajax forcing Cassandra from 

tW Temple of Minerva 

//. Rossi 

336 Venus at the Bath C. Moore 

337 Eve at the Fountain 

E. H. Baihj, R. A. 


INTELLIGENCE RELATIVE TO THE FINE ARTS, FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC. 

FOREIGN. 


Parts. Great Prime for Paint- 

iug. — The subject given by the Aca- 
demy was Orestes and Pylades 
from the Iphegcnia of Euripides. 
The Academy decided that there 
was no picture entitled to the 
principal grand prize, but they 
adjudged two secondary grand 
prizes ; the first to M, Augustus 
Hyacinthe Debay, a native of ]\ antes, 
in the department of the Lower- 
Seine, eighteen years and a half old, 
and a pupil of M. Hros, a miunber of 
the Institute: the second to M* 
Francois Bouchot of Paris, twenty- 
two years old, a pupil uf M. f^e 
'rhiers, member oi the Institute. 
4'he Academy also voted an honor- 
ary mention and a silver medal to 
M. Sehastien-Louis Willen Noblin, 
a native of Warsaw, twenty-five years 
old, anrl pupil of M. Regnault. 
Great Prime for Seufptnre. The sub- 
ject given by the Academy was 
Jason carrying away the golden 
fleece. The principal grand prize 
was not awarded, but two secondary 
grand prizes were distributed, the 
one to M. Charles-Marie-Emile 
Laurie, of Paris, twenty-four years 
old, pupil of M. Cartcllier, member 
of the Institute; the other to M. Louis 
Deprez, of P^ris, aged twenty years, 
a pupil of M. Bosio, member of Ute 
Institute. 

Great Prime for Arehiteciure , — 
The subject of the medal was, a de- 
sign for a hall ojf rehearsaj, (salle 
ilefenitive) for the Opera-house. This* 

Ear, Mag. Feb. i823. 


hall is to be erected near the centre 
of the city, where there may bo the 
greatest number of convenient ap- 
proaclies. The first great prize was 
awarded to Emile James (iilhert, of 
Paris, twenty-nine years old, and 
pupil of M. Vignon (Barthelemi). 
The second grand prize Was won by 
M. Peter Francis Louis Fontaine, a 
native of Pontoisft, in the department 
of the Oise, pupil of Messrs. Percier 
and Fontaine, members of the Insti- 
tute. The second prize (of the se- 
cond class^ was awarded to M. 
Jules Frederic Bvmchet, of Paris, 
twenty-two and a half years old, 
pupil of Messrs. Debret and (luix- 
epiii, architect to the government. 
The Academy further voted an ho- 
norary notice and a medal to Mr. 
Leon Vaiiddyer, of Paris, aged 
tweuty-nine years, and pupil of 
Messrs. Vaiidoyer and Lehas, ar- 
chitects to government ; and the 
Academy decreed that in their public 
meeting, an especial notification 
should be made of the great satis- 
faction afforded to them by the ge- 
neral merit of the school of archi- 
tecture. 

The purchase of M. Drouetti*s 
fine collection of Egyptian antiques 
having been refused by the French 
government, the wholeof them have 
been carried to Turin, in Considera- 
tion of a pension for life, granted to 
•the proprietor by the Sardinian 
government. 

The four pictures of L. M. Duels, 

X 
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entitled Ttie Arts under the Dominion 
of Love^ are now exhibited at Paris 
by The Society of the Friends of the 
Arts. “ VandyKc and the Flemish 
Girl,” representing Painting is al- 
ready engraved : the “ Propertia of 
Rossi,” representing Sculpture^ is In 
progress; “Maria Stuart.” represent- 
ing Music, will be finished in about 
two months, by M. Pauquet : and 
“ Tasso reading to the Princess 
Leonora” representing Poetry, which 
completes tne series, will be also 
engraved without delay. 

GREAT 

Tfie Society of Painters in Water- 
Colours have at length procured a 
permanent establishment for their 
future Exhibitions at their New 
Gallery in Pall Mall East, next 
door to the University Club-house. 
This situation promises, from its 
central locality, to be one of the most 
eligible in London for the display 
of works of art ; and the Society may 
esteem themselves fortunate in se- 
curing so desirable a position. The 
gallery is spacious and well lighted; 
the entrance is distinct and unincum- 
bered with other exhibitions; and 
tlie visitors will no longer have their 
attention diverted ^frorn the contem- 
plation of the pictures by Panhar- 
monicans, or disturbed by auctions 
going on in the adjoining rooms. 
The two first Exhibitions of this 
Society, were in Brook-street, the 
third in Pall Mall, the fourth in 
Bond-street, the twelve following 
were at Spring-Gardens, and the 
two last at the Egyptian Hall, Pic- 
cadilly; and the next, which will be 
the nineteenth, will be opened at 
the New Room in Pall Mall East. 
7'he members have been making a 
great exertion to present an exhioi* 
tion, that may impress the visitors 
with a favourable opinion of the 
New Gallery. Several new associate 
exhibitors were added to their for- 
mer numbers at tbe last election ; 
and two artists, who formerly be- 
longed to the Society, have also been 

i *oined to tbe present list of mem- 
»ers. Mr. Cristall (tbe PresidenQhas 
just completed a faighly finished and 
.successful drawing or Scotch pea- 
simtry collected round ^ conduit; «and 
John Varley is about a large 
classical composition, from Collins* 
Ode on the death of Thompson. 


[Feb. 

M. Artaria purposes to publish a 
collection of the most celebrated liv- 
ing composers and professors of 
music ana Italian singers. The por- 
traits will be executed by the most 
distinguished Artists in the Aca- 
demy of Fine Arts at Brcra. The 
collection will be divided into twelve 
numbers, each of which will contain 
four portraits. The first number 
lias appeared and deserves tlie ap- 
plause of amateurs. 


BRlTAiN. 

The Arts are about to receive it 
considerable addition in this country 
by tbe arrival of two of the most 
celebrated pictures of Corregio in 
Europe, the Ecce Homo and V Educa- 
tion ae V Amour. These pictures were 
in the Due d’Albe’s collection at 
Madrid, but taken from thence by 
the Queen of Spain, and brought to 
Rome,, whence Murat became pos- 
sessor of them, ^and they have been 
lately at Madame Murat’s residence 
near Vienna. We understand they 
were valued by M. Braun at Vienna, 
when the Emperor of Austria was 
about to pureWo them, at 10,000/. 
sterling ; and Sir Thomits Lawrence, 
it is reported/ remained four hours 
fixed in admiration before tbe Erce 
Homo^ when he paid Madame Murat 
a visit at Foursdorff, These chef 
(Pceuvres are on their road to An- 
twerp from Vienna. Lord London- 
derry has purchased these pictures, 
and also several of the nnest of 
Canova’s statues; amongst others, 
tbe Theseus and Minotaur and the 
Danxatrice. 

Wilkie’s Picture of The Reading 
of the Will, from Waverly, exhibited 
the season before last at Somerset- 
House, is well known to have been 
paiptedfor the King of Bavaria. In 
pursuance of this stipulation, an 
eminent artist is about to proceed 
immediately to Munich, to execute 
a plate of the ^orh, who will reside 
in that city till it is completed, 
which .-will probably be a period of 
two or three years. 

The monument lately erected by 
Mr. Westmacott to the memory of 
the late Mr. Perceval, in Westminster 
Abbey, consists of a full-length statue 
of that gentleman, lying on his back, 
in his full robes as Chancellor of the 
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Exchequer, with a scroll in his right 
hand. A fulMengtli figure at his 
head mourning. Also full length 
figures of Truth and Virtue at his 
feel, weeping. — In the basso relievo^ 
the Right Hon. Gentleman is re- 
presented in the act of falling after 
the act of assassination, supported by 
two persons ; and Bellingham the 
assassin, is represented as being de- 
tected and secured : groupes of per- 
sons arc visible, and several members 
are seen rushing out of the door of 
tiie House of Commons into the 
lobby. 

Turner’s large and beautiful pic- 
ture The Tetnple of Jupiter Pannel- 
lenivs (in the island of AUgina) re- 
stored^ has been purchased for a very 
considerable sum, and is now en- 
graving by one of our first artists. 
It will probably be two years before 
the plate is finished. 

Mr. Samuel Beasley, who display- 
ed such taste in reconstructing tfie 
interior of Dru^-lane Theatre, has 
left town for Edinburgh, for the 
purpose of altering, improving, and 
decorating anew the Theatre of that 
city. 

At a General Assembly of the 
Academicians of the Royal Academy 
of Arts, held at their apartments in 
Somerset House for the purpose of 


filling up the vacancy in that body 
occasioned by the death of the late 
Joseph Karington, Esq. Mr. Ramsay 
Richard Reinagle was duly elected 
a Royal Academician. 

The inhabitants of Wey bridge 
have erected a monument to the 
memory of her Royal Highness the 
Duchess of York. It consists of a 
simple column of considerable eleva- 
tion, and records on its tablet, in 
feeling and affectionate expressions, 
the virtues and great benefits this 
village derived from the superin- 
tending care of her Royal Highness. 
The c^iimn is placed' in the broad 
way opposite Lord Portmore’s estate, 
not far from the entrance to Oat- 
lands Park, on the Weyb ridge side. 

Mr. Allan Cunningliam, the au- 
thor, has offered the Burns’ Club at 
Dumfries a Bust of Sir Walter Scott, 
cut by Chantrey, as ii».i ornament for 
their club-room. 

The celebrated whole-length por- 
trait of his Majesty,recenCly painted 
by Sir Thomas Lawrence, having 
been sent to the engraver’s, a half- 
length copy, which retains the re- 
semblance very successfully, has 
been substituted in Sir Thomas's 
exhibition-rooms for the gratilica- 
tionof bis numerous visitors. 


THE ARTISTS JOINT STOCK FUND. 


On the 22nd of last Month, at the 
Freemason’s Tavern, was presented 
to Wm. Mulrcadvi Esq. R. A. a Sil- 
ver Cup by the Members of the Ar- 
tists' Joint Stock Fund', for bis un- 
wearied zeal and attention to the 
interest of that valuable Institution, 
from its formation to the present 
time. The Cup was presented to 
him bv Mr. Charles Warren, accom- 
panied bjra very appropriate speech; 
after which the persons present par- 
took of a handsome supper, and the 
evening terminated with tlm ** feast 
of reason and the fiow of soul.” — 
Among the painters present were 
A. Cooper, Esq. R. A. (in the Chair) 
H. Howard, Esq, R.A.; E. H. Bai- 
ley, Esq, R. A. ; Wm. Daniell, Esq. 
R. A.; G. Clint, Esq. A. B. A.; 
Messrs. Charles Muss, J. Varley, C. 
V. Fielding, &c. See. Among the 
engravers were Messrs. John Pyc, 
E. Scriven, W. Findcn, E. Finden> 
T. Agar, &c. See. Sec. 


We feel a high gratification in 
being able to lay beiore our readers 
the substance of the address delivered 
on this occasion. It does equal 
honour to the gentlemen whose sen- 
timents it conveys, and to the emi- 
nent artist to wliom it was so justly 
presented. Nothing can be more 
grateful to our feelings than a re- 
cord of this description ; it is a sure 
presage of the prosperity of this ex- 
cellent Institution, which must flou- 
rish while it is conducted under such 
happy auspices. In the following 
address, unwearied zeal, eminent 
talent, and constant services, are 
honoured with their greatest and 
purest reward :-^the admiration and 
gratitude of those, to whom that zeal 
IS an incentive; that talent an exam- 
ple, and those services permanent 
oencfits. 

Address spoken to W. Mul ready, 
Esq. R.A. at Freemason’s Tavern, 
January the 22nd, 1823, on pre- 
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scnting* liim with the Cup siibsciilieil 
for hy tilt; Members of the Artists’ 
Fund. 

“ Mr.Mnlready— wc have assetn- 
blecl this evening to gratify one of the 
best feelings of our nature. It is to 
pay a heartfelt tribute of esteem to 
you, for important services rendered 
to our useful Institution — The Ar- 
tists' Joint Stock and Benevolent 
Fund. It devolves on me to convey 
the sentiments of this Meeting on the 
occasion ; many might have been 
chosen who could have done it with 
more ability, but no one wlio could 
more justly estimate the value of 
those services; for no one has had a 
better opportunity of observing how 
highly your conduct has merited the 
mark of attention we are about to 
bestow on it. I liave been your 
companion in nearly all the situa- 
tions in which you have been placed, 
from the origin of the Society to the 
present time, and therefore liest know 
the great exertions you have made 
for its advan'^ago. 

“ You may justly claim the honour 
of being one of the Founders of this 
Society, for you were one of the 
nine Artist’s chosen by the general 
meeting of the profession at the 
Gray’s-inn (JolFee- house, to form a 
constitution for it; also one of the 
four selected with the late Messrs. 
Devis, Randal, and myself, to per- 
fect and arrange the laws for publi- 
cation. Time and experience have 
proved their value. 

** I’he Society, when formed, sen- 
sible of your zeal in the cause, 
elected you on their first committee, 
when much remiuned to be done to 
consolidate our infant Institution, 
much more than the members at this 
p<;riod can conceive. When it was 
our anxious wish to call the better 
part of our plan into action, I mean 
that branch for the relief of onr 
widows and children, hy appealing 
to the public to make it enective, 
you were amongst the foremost to 
promote that object, by becomuig a 
steward at our first dinner. Six 
times have you filled that ofiiceof 
trouble and expense with unabated 
ardoar, to the great advantage of 
the Fund, derived alike from your 
own purse and the influence you 
possess With your friends. 

** I’o yott^ sir, the Fund is indebted 
for thepo^verful support it receives 
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from one of the best nien in, or 
out of, the society, (I allude to Sir 
John Edward Swinburne.) VV^ishing 
to keep you in active service, wo 
appointed you one of our represen- 
tatives in the llencvolent Fund 
(Jommittee, (a choice which has 
been justified by your usefulness) 
and our annual votes have retained 
you in that station to the present 
time. Sensible of your value, you 
were placed by the Society in tlie 
highest situation which was their’s to 
bestow: — they appointed you chair- 
man of the Institution — your con- 
duct in that ofhee induced them lo 
call you to it a second time, as soon 
as their regulations permitted. 
Your iinremitted attention to the 
duties of the chair and the urhaiiity 
of your manners have deserved, 
and received our undivided appro- 
bation. It is by exertions, such as 
I have noticed, that the Society has 
at length attained its present pros- 
perity and stability ; and, though 
ordinary means may now bo ade- 
quate to support it, the members 
sensible how much its fionrishing 
stale has been promoted hy you, 
and to shew that your services are 
not forgotten, have resolved -on 
presenting you with a lasting nie- 
niento of their sense of your merit. 

“ Mr. Mulready accept tliis cup 
from the Members whoso names are 
inscribed upon it ; not as a reward 
' for your exertions — that, you will 
feel in the success that has crowned 
them ; but as a testimony of our 
approbation and regard for the im- 
portant services rendered by you 
to our Institution from its rom- 
mehcement to the present time. 
And 1 am sure I express the sen- 
timents of all present, when I wish 
you long life and the greatest bles- 
sings that Providence can bestow — 
health, arid a cheerful frame of 
mind to enjoy it. I may he allowed 
to add, we hope, when many of us 
cease to feel any interest in wrhat 
passes on earth, and you are par- 
ticipating with your friends in those 
moments of conviviality of which 
this cup is a symbol, you will , re- 
collect with pleasurable feelings it 

three hrotlier artists, who, while 
they admired your high professional 
attainments, knew now to appre- 
ciate your moral worth as a man." 
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Travels in Switzorlaml, made in 
the Years ISl?, - 1818, and 1810, by 
li. Simond, 2 vol. 8vo. 1822. 

We must not class this work 
amon^the iniiltitude of descriptions 
(»f Switzerland given bv superficial 
observers. The author has already 
])nblisbcd bis travels in England, 
which obtained a merited success, 
and tJiis new work cannot but en- 
crease bis reputation, notwithstand- 
ing a few singular opinions and 
slight inaccuracies. 

M. iSimond entered Switzerland 
by Pontarlier and Val-Traver; he 
travelled afterwards in different di- 
rections which it would be diihcult 
to explain to the reader. 

It appears to us that he has not 
observed much order in his travels, 
which, perhaps, is the best way of 
studying a country ; for, if a travel- 
ler never deviates from Ihc high 
roads, it is impossible for him to ne 
acipiaintcd with the physical and 
moral state of the country. 

But Switzerland is not the only 
object of M. Siniond’s remarks; he 
gives ns some interesting observa- 
tions upon that part of France 
through which he travelled in his 
way from Paris to the frontiers. Ar- 
riving at Sens during the miserable 
.famine of 18l7j he was witness of 
some popular excesses, caused by 
the high prices of corn. 

Here M. Simond makes some ju- 
dicious remarks on monopoly. He 
truly things that, far from being un- 
favourable to the general interest, 
this system, on the contrary, is high- 
ly advantageous to it ; and the vul- 
gar prejudice existing against those 
wlio are engaged in the corn trade 
ought to be &ne away with. We 


recommend the examination of this 
opinion to our political economists, 
for it is worthy of their attention. 
We shall only state that it is sup- 
ported hv two of the ablest econo- 
mists of France and England, Adam 
Smith and M. Say. 

M. Siniond's work contains some 
good observations upon the man- 
ners and history of Switzerland. 
He gives fewer descriptions of the 
glaciers and other picturesque views 
of Helvetia than most travellers, 
but he enlarges more on the present 
state of society in that country ; and 
Geneva particularly attracted his at- 
tention. This industrious city was 
well worthy of engaging the notice 
of such a traveller. 

M, Simond, who lived there for 
some months, judges of the inhabi- 
tants impartially. The following 
characteristic trait will be suOicient 
to shew the taste of the Genevese 
for the arts and sciences. The cele- 
brated Professor of botany, M. de 
Candolles, made use, in his lessons, 
of a considerable collection of draw- 
ings, representing the plants of 
Spanish America, whicli had been 
lent him by a learned Spanish 
botanist, M. Mosino. As he was 
obliged to return them almost di- 
rectly, he expressed his regret to 
his audience. Some ladies who were 

I iresent offered to copy them, or to 
lave them copied by their friends in 
eight days. The work was finished 
in the given tim% and contains 
' thirteen folio volumijs. Everybody 
was eager to peform the task ; and 
thus eight hundred find sixty draw- 
ings were executed by a hundred and 
fourteen ladies in. eight days; they 
considered it a pleasure to contribute 
in this manner to their own instruc- 
tion, and to shew their gratitude to 
their learned professor. Perhaps there 
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does not exist another city in the 
world, contaiuin^r only 23,000 souls, 
where this could have been per- 
formed. 

The political constitution of Ge- 
neva also claims the attention of all 
who desire to study the social insti- 
tutions of a people, though ever so 
small. M. Simond dwells upon it, 
and i^ives us his remarks. Tne new 
constitution of Geneva offers the 
singular spectacle of a democracy, 
tempered oy a strong aristocracy, 
without a superior power to serve as 
an equilibrium between the two he- 
terogeneous elements, and to protect 
the weaker against the stronger 
party. 

One would think, in such a poli- 
tical system, there would be, as in 
the Roman republic, a continual and 
active stru;^gle between the patri- 
cians and plebeians. 

This state of things is, however, 
preferable to the ancient constitu- 
tion ; one of the principal resources 
of which, was a general Council, 
whose authority was often tyran- 
nical. 

At this time, the publicity .of cri- 
minal prosecutions, the protection 
of individual liberty by a sort of 
Habeas Corpus, the publication of 
the annual budget, and the liberty 
of the press, procure for the Genevese 
the principal advantages of a good 
constitutional system.: but many 
of them still very properly demand a 
better representation, and the piih- 
licitv of the debates of the Council. 

M. Simond perceives a radical 
defect in the judiciary power, as it 
is established at Geneva. 

The judges are taken from the 
councils, and return to it after 
exercising their functions for a 
stated time, being subject to a sort 
of elimination, cMedgrabeau^ which 
deprives them of the advantages of 
being irremovable. They do not 
enjoy that perfi^ct independance so 
necessary to the administration of 
justice. The tribunals are, there- 
fbj^, properly speaking, only com- 
mittees of Government, or tempo- 
rary commissions ; an ineiheient 
guarantee to public confidence and 
to the rights of the accused. 

As tO' criminal, procedures, the 
author has given us a description 
which bears the impress of truth. 
He was present at a judgment 


where two young thieves were under 
accusation. After reading the act 
of reference and the first interro- 
gatory of the accused, the witnesses 
were examined hy the President, 
the Attorney General, and the ac- 
cused, or their defenders. This 
examination lasted three hours ; 
after which, observations were heard 
on the part of the prosecution, an<l 
advocates, named by the Court, pre- 
sented the defence. It appears that 
the deliberation of the judges, which 
lasted two hours, appeared long to 
M. Simond. The two accused were 
condemned, one to six, and the 
other to five years’ imprisonment. 
Their sentence, says our author, 
was accompanied by an admonition 
to this effect : “ children, yon 
are tivo little rogues ; and, in order 
to correct you, we intend to confine 
you for five or nx years in a place 
where you will have' no other society 
than people as wicked as yourselves, 
and nothing to do from morning to 
night but listen to their conversation. 
We flatter ourselves, my children, 
that, profittini' by the lesson thus 
given, you will come from prison 
wiser and more industrious ! ' 

We may gather from this simple 
narrative of the sitting of a crimi- 
nal tribunal, that the trial by jury 
is not now existing in this Re- 
public. It was introduced tliere 
during the prevalence of the French 

f lower; but, on account of the 
latrcd they bear to the French, the 
Genevese abolished it ; at least this 
is what some of them confessed to 
M. Simond. Every thing has been 
said in favour of this noble institu- 
tion; and the author of the work 
before us says, with great truth, 
that nothing can exceed the value of 
trials by jury. 

In spite of the want of juries, the 
proceedings in criminal matters at 
Geneva are much preferable to those 
at Zurich. Nothing can be more 
cruel, nor at the same time more 
absurd than the Criminal Courts in 
this canton. 

M. Simond relates what was told 
him on this subject. “ Criminal 
processes are sliu conducted in a 
very arbitrary manner in this can- 
ton; there is no security for the 
accused against the ill-will or igno- 
rance of his judge, who may keep 
him in prison as long as he pleases 
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ivithouHntcrrogation, which is made 
in secret without other witnesses 
than the tipstaff of the tribunaU the 
secretary, and, in case of inquisito* 
rial interrogation, of the execu- 
tioner who applies the rod. The 
manner of whipping criminals is 
different ; sometimes the criminal 
stands before a column with the 
arms free, and sometimes he is sus- 
pended by his hands with his body 
in the air. At the first blow the 
blood flows, and, in extraordinary 
cases, they use sticks or the skin of 
an ox, instead of rods. The number 
of blows is not limited. It is also 
customary to put the accused for 
five, eight, or ten days, into a damp, 
cold, and small prison, where he can 
neither lie down, stand up, nor see 
a ray of light ; and the consent of 
the accused to liis own condemna- 
tion is absolutely exacted by the 
law, even when he is clearly proved 
to he guilty.” 

Since this work was written, a 
modification has taken place in cri- 
iniiial procedures in the canton of 
Zurich ; and though torture is not 
abolished, nor blows with the ox- 
hide suppressed, yet the number of 
blows is not left as heretofore to 
the will of the executioner, but is 
fixed by the special order of the 
judge. This has been all that good 
sense and humanity could gain over 
custom and barbarity. The judges 
of the Russian tribunals are more 
humane towards their serfs, than the 
magistrates of Zurich are to their 
fellow-citizens. 

We think that the best way of 
appreciating the moral state of a 
nation is to ascertain to w'hat de- 
gree of perfection its legislation is 
arrived ; and this subject, toj^fether 
with matters relating to public eco- 
nomy, form the principal features of 
the work before us. The agricul- 
tural institution of M. de Fellen- 
berg, at Hoswyl, particularly at- 
tracted the attention of our tra- 
veller. He enters largely into the 
studies of the young people under 
the care of this clever and judicious 
master, and upon the discoveries of 
the learned agriculturist. We think 
M. Sirnond has already published 
this part of his travels in ttie Edin- 
burgh Review, 

M. Sirnond devotes his second 
volume to the history of Swit- 
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zerland. We very much approve 
this division, as It prevents the 
confusion of subjects and adds to 
the excellence of the work. The 
first volume is not, however, de- 
prived of historical interest. It 
contains some curious anecdotes re- 
lative to historical facts. He men- 
tions the military manoeuvres of 
Generals Sowarof and Massena to 
take advantage of the best positions 
in the mountains, or to avoid the 
dangerous roads, scarcely accessi- 
ble even to Chamois hunters. M. 
Sirnond also relates, on the autho- ' 
rity of M. Ebel, an anecdote of 
French courage; when at the fa- 
mous passage of Simplon, in March, 
1800, General Bethencourt was sent 
with a thousand men, in order to 
clear the way for the army. They 
arrived at the edge of a precipice 
sixty feet wide; tlie bridge of which 
had been destroyed by snow and 
falling pieces of rock. A volunteer 
offered to attempt reaching the other 
side by the help of the holes in the 
rock, which formerly served to re- 
ceive the beams of the bridge. Thus 
passing his feet from one hole to 
the other, he safely arrived to the 
opposite side of this frightful pre- 
cipice. A cord, one end of which 
he had carried over, was fixed on 
the top of the two sides of the rock. 
General Bethencourt went after him 
suspended by the cord over the pre- 
cipice, resting his feet in the holes 
of the wall. Soon after the thou- 
sand sojdfers followed with their 
arms and knapsacks. 

Five dogs, who were with this 
detachment, fell down the preci- 
pice ; three of them were carried 
away by the impetuous torrent from 
the glacier : the other two struggled 
against the tide, and landed on the 
opposite shore; they climbed up 
to the top of the wall, and arrived 
excessively hurt at the feet of their 
masters. 

M. Simond's work contains many 
interesting anecdotes upon various 
subjects. What particularly dis- 
tinguishes it from other produc- 
tions of the present day is, its free- 
dom from party-spirit. We shall 
add no qualification to this praise, 
though the author appears to re- 
tain many prejudices relative to the 
French revolution ; and he has, it 
appears, great reason to deplore 
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its excesses. M. Simond Ikis been 
absent from France thirty years. 
This lonff space of time has been 
employecT by him in visiting' the 
North Americans and England, 
which has enabled him to judge of 
France, both as to her former and 
present state ; and therefore a man, 
so enlightened as he is, ought to 
bless the great political reforma- 
tion, even while he sheds tears over 
its accompanying misfortunes. 

There are many faults in the 
style of M. Simond ; and it is easy 
' to perceive that he is but little ac- 
quainted with French literature. 
He mistakes when he supposes that 
Rousseau, in his Novvdle Heloxse^ 
makes St. Preux, on the rocks of 
Meillerie, see what passed at Cla- 
rens. Rousseau was too well ac- 
quainted with those places, which 
he describes with so much warmth 
and truth, to make such a mistake. 
It is not Clarens but Vevay, which 
the lover of Julia constantly ob- 
served when he was at Meillerie. 
These two places are directly op- 
posite each other, only separated by 
the lake. Nor do we think that 
M. Simond's opinion of Madame de 
StaeVs style would be adopted by 
people of taste. 

His work deserves to be road ; 
much instruction, as well as interest 
and amusement, will be found in it, 
for tlic author has profited by the 
celebrated precept — utile dulci, 

F oyage en Perse, <§rc. 

Travels in Persia in 1812 and 1813, 
by Colonel Drouville, in the Rus- 
sian Service, 2 vol. 4to. 

I'his work treats of the manuers, 
customs, and religious ceremonies of 
the Persians ; their military state, 
ancient as well as modern, and of 
every thing relative to the regular 
and irregular forces of that Empire. 
Notwithstanding the excellent work 
of M. Joubert, which was read with 
great avidity in France ; the work 
of Sir G. Oiisely, so remarkable for 
its numerous and learned quotations; 
and Sir U. Ker Porter’s travels, the 
first volume of which is so remark- 
able for the beauty of its engravings ; 
yet, after all, these volumes by Co- 
lonel Drouville must be rca<j with 
pleasure. A stay of three years in 


Persia, the protection of the prince 
Abbas-Mirza, and the friendslup of 
Askeri Khan, formerly Ambassador 
to the court of France, enabled this 
officer to make some interesting ob- 
servations. Every thing relative to 
the military force of the Chab, his 
government, the extent of his em- 
irc, his last war with the Turks, 
is different connections with the 
Russian and English Embassies, are 
treated of in a very satisfactory man- 
ner; and a great many new and 
exact costumes form another merit 
of this work* Wc regret that wo 
cannot bestow similar praise on that 
part of the work where the author 
treats of Persian literature and 
poetry, and particularly the differ- 
ent kinds of writing, the Taalik, the 
Neskby, and the Chekestch, which 
he calls Taleeb, Niski and Schek- 
estab. But these slight inaccuracies 
are redeemed by many new and in- 
teresting details. 

Hecherches ,sur Vorigiue des ordres 
de ehevalerie du royamne de Dane- 
marck, S^c, 

Enquiries into the origin of the 
orders of Chivalry in the kingdom 
of Denmark. By Doctor Frederic 
Munter. 8vo. pp. 132. 

The venerable author of these cn- 
(juiries is well known to all Europe 
for his very learned works; amongst 
others, for his treatise on the religion 
of the Carthaginians, the second 
edition of which, enlarged, we are 
expecting, Wc were sorry not to 
find at the end of these inmiiries a 
list of all the works of M, Munter, 
and of the very curious editions for 
which the public arc indebted to him. 
He allows that the time is past when 
discussions upon the orders of chi- 
valry might have had a political im- 
portance. But all tliat relates to an- 
cient manners, customs and privile- 
ges, must interest philosophical ob- 
servers, and those persons who are 
fond of exterior distinctions, inde- 
pendant on the functions of public 
utility. We are at a loss to conjecture 
the origin of tlie order of the Ele- 
phant, and of thatofDannebrog. On 
these points we have neither title, 
.monument, nor historical relation 
exempt from contradiction; but it 
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^ars from the traditions collected by 

I. Munter, tliat probably these two 
orders originated about the 13th 
century in one or two fraternities 
or religious congregations ; one 
created for the purpose of fighting 
against the pirates, tlie other for 
the defence of the Brog^ or the great 
standard of the Danish army for- 
merly carried on a car upon a moving 
altar. French chivalry also began hy 
fraternities of the virgin, instituted 
to maintain public peace in the midst 
of public or private wars, at least 
during the days of La Trvt>e de 
J)ieu, and to protect those who were 
in danger of being robbed by the 
(treat Xlen of that day or their 
dependants. But the author assures 
us that, in Sweden, there were no 
robbers that infested the highway; 
that no Danish gentleman ever at- 
tacked dr pillaged any traveller. 
It was not thus in Germany, France, 
ami elsewliere. However it might 
he, the most ancient orders of chi- 
valry have every where derived their 
origin from simple fraternities, con- 
gregations, or ecclesiastical commu- 
nities. 

The pope and the king authorised 
them by cfiplomas, and both honored 
them with peculiar marks of distinc- 
tion. The members of these corpo- 
rations were clothed in a sort of 
uniform indicating their fraternity, 
and confessed solemnly, communi- 
cated, walked in procession, and even 
rendered themselves useful to the 
state by public services, and most 
of them gratuitously. But every 
thing changes with time! Some- 
times their public service.^ only 
consisted in making processions; 
and rents and pensions were assigned 


to the fraternities getiorally, and 
even to individuals, as rewards for 
real or pretended services, and 
even as payment to hired spies. 
These public services ceased with 
the barbarity of the middle age in 
which they originated; but confes- 
sions, communions, ami useless pro- 
cessions, are still left in catholic 
countries. Thus in France, if the 
number of sineciirist knights be not 
so numerous, yet still they are al- 
most all pensioned, and every one 
of them decorated with orders, and 
subjected by a feudal oath to their 
king, although feudal law is abo- 
lished. This is, in few words, the 
exact history of European knight- 
hoods, and the reason of the contempt 
into which they are fallen. North 
America rejected them, the consti- 
tuent assembly of France suppressed 
them ; Napoleon thought necessary 
to revive tnem in order to facilitate 
his conquests, and the restoration 
of Louis XVI 1 1, has confirmed and 
multiplied them. Throughout France 
are seen innumerable persons who 
belong to so many orders, that th^ 
have a great deal of trouble to fulfil 
the rigorous duty of wearing all 
their insignia. To ease their con*' 
science in this respect, and to dimi- 
nish the trouble and expense of 
their daily costume, it has been ne- 
cessary to invent variegated ribbands 
with colours almost invisible, and 
little metal hooks to suspend their 
crosses upon. Many stupid erudites^ 
contemporaries of past times, seri- 
ously employ themselves in the 
endeavour to discover the first traces 
of these brilliant bagatelles in the 
rusty monuments of the ages of ig- 
norance and oppression. Oh ! vanity. 

BOOKS, 


Peveril of the Peak. By the 
Author of Wavcrly, See, Edin- 
burgh, 1823, 4 Yols. 12mo. pp. 

It would be supererogatory^ at 
this period to enter into any critical 
analysis of the general merits, and 
demerits, of the author of what are 
called the Scotch Novels. The pub- 
lic judgment has long been passed, 
aud we think accurately passed 
upon these works. We are not our- 
£ur, Mag, Feb, 1823. • 


selves disposed to question the con- 
clusion wnich the literary world and 
reading*part of the community have 
come to upon the subject ; and least 
of all, we conceive, can the author 
be inclined to disturb their decision ; 
for it has allowed him a fame which 
imagine he must acknowledge 
to be at least commensurate with 
his deserts. We must. However, con- 
cur with our brother critics in pass- 
ing our severest censure upon the 
carelessness and rapidity with which 
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this fortunate author protrudes liis 
vv«)rks upon tlic market; and we 
coiuleinn yet more seriously tlie 
ekint>‘ out of volumes by the in‘rii- 
sion of uninteresting details and 
vufiid <lialosrut*s, aiul hv the weari- 
some dilitation of every part hut 
those primary, scenes u|K>n which 
the author seems to he aware that 
the success of (mcIi publication must 
<lepend. 

(/nder (lie first head of this 
charge the author appears to us to 
he more ^^uilty in the present ni>vel 
than in any of his prei;e(liniC puhli- 
eatioiis. The work is replete with 
instances of most culpable careless- 
ness and ne^li^-ence. Nuriienuis 
sentences arc inaccurately, as well 
as ineleji’antly, constriu ted ; vii)j;'a- 
rity of idiom* often olfends our taste 
and jmliriuent j the dialogues are 
somelimes loaded with the siiper- 
riuous rej)Ii(;atioris of “ answered 
she,” “said he,” “ replied he,” Ike. 
There are many niiscpiotations ; 
such, for instance, as a notorious 
passage from Komeo anil Juliet at 
the head of the tirst chapter in tlie 
second volume, attributed to Ot- 
way ; and there are yet more dis- 
graceful errors ; such, for instance, 
as printing “ predecessors” instead 
of “ successors” (page voL 2), 
and “ port/n«?i//e” instead of “ port- 
manteau,” (in page 215), and in 
other places of the same volume. In 
short, we much question .whether 
more than the leading parts of this 
author's works are written by him- 
self, and whether the interstices are 
not often lilled up hy some board- 
ing-school relative. 

Hut of the second part of the 
charge, that of spinning out the vo- 
lumes by almost endless dilitations, 
it is the rock upon which this writer’s 
fame will ultimately be, if not ship- 
wrecked, at least most seriously in- 
jured. The same sort of tedious 
tilling up of connecting, but unin- 
teresting, links in the chain of 
stories lias already so nearly con- 
signed Richardson’s novels to obli- 
vion, that the few who now wade 
through them, form, in the esti- 
mation of booksellers, a class of 
readers mi and arc techni- 

calJv called in the trade “ The 
readers of Richardson !” We are 
convinced that, as soon as the copy- 
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riglitof these Scotch novels is ex- 
pired, they will be a!)ri(lged to less 
than half their present bulk, and 
that the abridgment will throw the 
original works into disuse. Ifow 
difterent in this respect arc the 
wtirks of Fielding, where almost 
every thing is expunged that is not 
absolutely necessary to the conduct 
of tlie story, or the f(‘w supertluous 

{ )arts are made tlie vehicle of liis 
luiiiourous satire ! 

Tlu^ present novel is |>reco<lcd by 
an introductory letter of thirty-two 
pages, written in a style of attempt- 
ed wit, Avhieh we must confess hardly 
c«)mpensates for the trouble of read- 
ing in thirty-two pages what might 
have been coiripiess<*d into ten. lint 
the object of the letter is to (hdeiid 
the author from the reiterated charge 
of violating the sanctity of histt)- 
rical truth, hy selecting from his- 
tory, subjects for Ihe ground work 
of his novels, and for not strictly 
adhering to the original. Tliis is 
a point which has been strenmmsly 
urged against his writings, but 
which, we think, has been swelled 
into unnecessary importance. iVo 
person, however dull or perverse of 
understanding, can enter u]K)n tlo*sc 
works w'ithont immediately per- 
ceiving that the plan is foreign to 
any precise conformity to historical 
facts. The author transports him- 
self in imagination to the tiirms 
and scauies in whicli his plot is laid ; 
he sketches the characters of the 
day with some reference to their 
actions in history, but in a manner 
congenial to his imagination, ami 
suited to produce a dramatic effect; 
and his incidents are often of a 
nature, and always filled up with a 
circumstantial mmuteness and de- 
tail, which obviously never could 
have been transmitted to us by 
history. 'J’he apprehension that 
readers may confuse their notions 
of history by a p.'nisal of these 
works, therefore, appears to us just 
as absurd as the elntrge of moral 
turpitude against Chatterton for his 
literary forgeries; or as absurd as 
the supposition that tlie readers of 
Tom Jones and Joseph Andrew's 
should expect to find the Westerns 
and Sir Thomas Booby identical per- 
sonages in the history of Somer- 
setshire. 
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" Sh* UfHinVy lVvt*r*il of th<* JV.ik is 
;i ilc'scvmlant from William tho 
Conqiioror, and tlio kni^Oitly pos- 
sessor of an estate near the Peake, 
in J^erby^hire. 'i^he time of action 
is the reioni of Cniarh's the SeeomI, 
with some e])isodial references to 
the more brilliant rei^^n «»f ('rom- 
well. Peveril is a st.inneh K]>is- 
eopali.ni, ami, of course, is in the 
interest of leoitimacy; but be is 
th’awfi as a br.ne and loyal conntrv 
eentlemaii of that era, rather than 
as the chivalrous cav.ilier udiii h 
his rank would lead ns to antiid- 
pate. He is loyal, hr.n e, eholeiie, 
hospitahle, lari»e and powerful of 
bofly, .ind rnde and hoistenois of 
majHU'r. IJis mdi^hhonr is a Major 
lialph Briili»enoi th, a seriariaiJ, and 
a sn[>j)orler of {Ik* Pai li.nn ‘iit ; a 
man cool and cireu'cspccl, ami iia- 
tnrallv of a kind ‘ii''p(>sition and 
of nprieht prim i])!cs, hut rendcr- 
(‘d at tirst inclamboly and af?cr- 
wards malie'uant by the fanaticism 
and the ])erv(‘rsions of C’bristianity 
wbi»-li distin^nisbed that era. lie- 
tw<‘(‘ii him {ind Pe\eril no synip.i- 
fby could exist, but m'vertheless 
in the time of the triumpfi of the 
Parli.inicnt, the natural equity of 
llrid”(‘m>rtirs disp(»s;tion had b(‘- 
friimdcd Ih'verll, and liad Treated 
an intimacy between them. Ilridi'**- 
iiortb has snceessively lost the whole 
of bis clnldien by dis(*as<‘ ; and at 
le{)i**tb bis wife dies in »ivin^' birtii 
to a sickly child. An liahitiuil me- 
lancholy ami despair seizes upon 
his mind, during* whieii Jaidy Pe- 
veril takes his infant umh‘r Iko* 
care; iind by her maternal olH<-‘'s 
establisbcs tb<’ child in health, "i’he 
friotnlsbip,createvl betweeii the par- 
ties by this reciproi ity of services, 
is suddenly interrnpteii by Jlrid^e- 
norfli’s attempt to seize tin* t’oiin- 
tess ot Derby, whom be unexpeet- 
edly discovers in Lady Peveral’s cas- 
tle, and who, as reigning’ sovereign 
of the Isle of Man, had executed a 
Colonel Christian, the brotber-in- 
law of llridgcnortb, and a com- 
nmiider in the parliamentary intir- 
est. The intn>duction of the Coun- 
tess tlirongb a sliding door of the 
apartment is inartificial ; and the 
<Ulated description of hereditary 
hravery in a cnild, of five years of 
age, seeing what he conceives to he a 
ghost coming froni the panriei, is 


absurd, and eqnal)e<l only by a 
similar folly in the picture of h»rd- 
ly bravery in the inlant Uiieelongh 
ill the author’s poem of the Lay of 
tlie Last Minstrel. The deTuMte, 
yet res<)lute behaviour of Lady Pe- 
veril, ujjon llndgeimrth’s allempted 
violation ot tlieasybimof herlninse, 
to the Countess is very linelv drawn ; 
hut tile su<b!en and violent tran- 
sit inn from friemlshi|) t(» hate in 
Sir Pev<‘ril a:;ainst llrirlgenorth, 
U|mn his hcariiij*- of tl.e cirruin- 
stanee, i-i we lujpe nn natural, at 
le.ist It appears so in tin* 
of description. TIk* child, Aliir 
llridgenorlh, in e(uis(Mpi no e of this 
qmirrcl is now t.ilvcn from tlie care 
of Lady Peveril by its f»tiier; and 
Sir (ieolfrey IVvenl’s son Julian is 
ab-oiit lh<* same time sent to the Isle 
of Man to he hroughl nj> with tin* 
young Patl of Derby by flu* Coun- 
tess, governing: the Islands. After a 
laspe of vn'.iis, n illi the usual pro- 
bability of rnin.iUM’, .Inlian disco- 
vers Alice rearing in tin* family of 
the \vi‘lowof the kite Cobmel Chris- 
tian: wlm bad fallen binicatb 

the vcngc.ime of the Coverness of 
the island. IPs infant hoc for 
tins coni|)aiiion of his l)ovlii>od now 
of course hecoriK s love of anoti cr 
tiescription ; and, wliilst in a siolen 
intcivii'w be is pouring oet his 
soul to the object of his j> issioJi, tin* 
bitiicr. .IS if by liic w an.l i)f tlie har- 
h'lpiin, inicrnipis rln ir converse. S(» 
farfioui the l(»v<*rs mecling with I be 
pn'oital violence, wbn h is usual in 
no^eis upon such occ.isions, it turns 
ouJ liiat the cool and c.ilculatiug 
M.ijor llridgenorth ea rnest! y wislies 
the union of the taniilies, but f<u- 
the iinpedimeiit; of the religions 
ililVcri'ni’cs (‘xistiug ln'tuccn them ; 
ami it is miw ins object to persuade 
Julian to embrace wli.it the enthu- 
siastic; iViajor <'onsideis the only 
means of salv.ition. All this part of 
the novel, with the exe(*ption of one 
scene between Alice and Julian, is 
very heavy and dull. We have more- 
ever introduced to th(‘ reader in this 
part of the story, a cliara<*ter of 
renella, a femab* dwarf, both deaf 
and dumb, whom flic Countess of 
Derby bad bought of a set of stroll- 
ing roj)e-daneers. . We are cloyed 
to surfeit with these unnatural and 
ahsuid creations of a disordered 
fancy, which are to be found in 
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almost every work of this author; 
and we regret that he cannot re- 
member the sensible observation, 
p;)8scd by Dr. Johnson in his ad- 
mirable critique upon Macbeth, that 
he who should now introduce fairies, 
witches, ghosts or spirits in scenes 
relating to common life^ would justly 
meet with the contempt of adults, 
and be consigned to the amusements 
of the nursery. 

The appearance of Hridgenorth in 
the Isle of Man was, in consequence 
of revengeful schemes promoted at 
court by the brother of the executed 
Colonel Christian, to dispossess the 
Countess of Derby of her property 
of the Isle of Man, which in that 
event would devolve on the Duke of 
Buckingham, in right of his wife, 
the daughter of General Fairfax. 
The bold and vigilant Countess dis- 
covers her danger, and to defeat 
these machinations sends young Pe- 
veril with despatches to London, 
carefully sewed within his inner gar- 
ment. Julian' arrives at Liverpool, 
and on his road to London, via Der- 
byshire, he falls in with a man named 
fianlesse, whose character and talents 
are sketched with spirit and judg- 
ment. This traveller, in spite of 
Julianas prudence and resentment, 
continues to dog him on his road, 
and eventually, to poor Julian’s sur- 
prise, ^ives him convincing proof 
that he is acquainted with his name 
and family, and with his being the 
hearer of dispatches from the Coun- 
tess of Derby to her partisans in 
London. This explanation induces 
Julian to become the compagnoti de 
voyage of the stranger, who, amidst 
the wilds of tlie borders of Derby- 
shire, intro<laccs Julian to a lonely 
house on the way-side ; where, as if 
by magic, he is set down to a superb 
dinner, served upon plate, and with 
companions evidently of the highest 
description. The scene of this han- 
ouet, and of the gay conversation of 
the profligate hosts is spirited and 
entertaining. Julian’s champaigne 
is drugged by his entertainer, and, 
in the sleep produced by the narcotic, 
his dispatches are taken from him, and 
blank papers are substituted in the 
seal-skin case which enveloped them. 
The next morning he proceeds on 
his way to Derbyshire, and arriving 
at the Peak, finds his father has been 
arrested on a charge of being ac- 
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cessory to the Popish Plot, bv the 
famous Col. Topham, the blood- 
hound of Parliamentary persecutions. 
His efforts to rescue his parents arc 
fruitless; they are conveyed pri- 
soners to London, and himself is 
consigned to the custody of Major 
Bridgenorthyivho hadjust foreclosed 
his mortgage upon thePeveril estates. 
At Major Bridgnorth’s he unexpect- 
edly finds Alice, whom he hadjust 
left in the Isle of Man, for the Au- 
thor lias a thorough contempt of all 
probability, in conveying his cha- 
racters from one place to another. 
Julit'in discovers the profligate (ran- 
lesse at the Major’s table, under the 
disguise of a puritan, and in spite of 
his fervid remonstrances finds that 
the father of Alice is resolved to 
send his daughter to town in care of 
this abandoned hypocrite. Julian is 
rescued from the* custody of Major 
Bridgenorth, and proceeds to Lon- 
don. In an inn upon the road he 
accidentally discovers that those, 
by whom he had been entertained 
on the way to Derbyshire, were the 
gay Lord Saville and Chiftinch, the 
celebrated pander of King Charles’s 
debaucheries, wlio had been brought 
down to that neighbourhood by Col. 
I'hristian (Gunlesse) for the purpose 
of entrapping his niece Alice, whom 
this uncle Christian designed as a 
temptation to the King to detach 
himself from the influence of the 
celebrated and intriguing Ducliess 
of Portsmouth. Julian in this inn 
overhears Chifiinch in a fit of intoxi- 
cation divulge the whole scheme re- 
lative to Alice, as well as the rob- 
bery of the dispatches ; these he 
subsequently recovers by assaulting 
Chifiinch on the high-way, and even- 
tually arrives in London. By a sort 
of hocus-pocus contrivance the Au- 
thor makes Julian fall in with the 
Dwarf Fend la, who, by playing 
gambols in St. James’s Park before 
the King, is the means of introduc- 
ing Julian to his Majesty; and this 
outr^ sort of introduction enables 
Julian to rescue Alice from the rude- 
ness of the Duke of Buktnghain, and 
from the unhallowed intentions of 
the amatory monarch. The contri- 
vance of all these rencontres is 
clumsy in the extreme, and we need 
not expatiate upon the dearth of in- 
vention of an author, who could 
devise no better method of rescuing 
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his heroine than by introducing his 
hero to a Kinfif, by means of a dwarfs 
playing antic tricks before his Ma- 
jesty in the public walks of St, 
James’s Park. Julian, in rescuing 
Alice, wounds a bully of the Duke 
of Buckingham, and is conveyed to 
Newgate. A description of New- 
gate is now given to us by this care- 
less author, which every reader will 
immediately recognize to he servilely 
borrowed from the Beggar’s Opera, 
and from the more admirable narra- 
tive of Booth’s introduction to New- 
gate in Piolding’s Amelia. In this 
prison, Julian Pcveril is confined in 
a cell with another dwarf, the famous 
Sir (ieoffrey Hudson ; and, as if the 
author were determined to reach the 
very depth of futuity, he introduces, 
every dark night, into this hermeti- 
cally closed cell of Newgate the 
original female dwarf, whose dumb- 
ness turns out to have been call ficti- 
tious ; for “ in a soft, silvery voice” 
she endeavours in the dark to induce 
Julian to abandon liis love for Alice, 
of course as a preliminary step to 
his bestowing his affections on this 
Klfin miniature of womanhood. 
Except in the Fairy Talcs or in the 
Arabian Nights, where sucli scenes 
and creations of fancy are legiti- 
mate to the nature of the works, we 
do not think that our language can 
produce any thing more trifling, or 
more out of taste and judg’ernent, 
than this agency of the deaf and dumb 
dwarf; and the author is unpardon- 
ably culpable as he has already tried 
the public opinion upon such a fic- 
tion in his novel of the Pirates, and 
has met with the severe and just 
castigation of the able critic of his 
works in the Edinburgh Review. 
Julian and his father are tried before 
the infamous Scroggs, the Judge of 
C-harles the Second’s reign ; but the 
character of the notorious Oates, the 
perjured witness of the times, was 
now on the decline, and the Pevcrils 
are aeouitted. The lodgings of the 
Peverils, opportunely for the au- 
thor’s story, happen to be under the 
roof where the tanaticism of Major 
Bridgenorth has led him to contrive 
a plot for the attack of the palace. 
Colonel Christian is the wily agent 
of the Duke of Buckingham, and 
procures the Duke’s participation in 
the scheme. The plot is revealed to 


the King bv the dwArf Fcnclla’s con- 
trivance of sending the male dwarf, 
Sir (ieoffrey Hudson, into the palace, 
shut up in a violincello-casc : the 
case^ being with great probability 
carried up into his Majesty’s draw- 
ing-room, and unpacked or opened 
in the presence of the assembled 
company. Sir Geoffrey, of course, 
walks out of the fiddle-case to the 
astonishment of all present, and re- 
veals to the Sovereign the mighty 
mischief which is hatching against 
his royal person. The dmottetnena 
now of course take place. The Duke 
of Buckingham is first reproached, 
and then pardoned by the Monarcli. 
Fenella resumes her voice in the full 
company, proves to be the daughter 
of Christian, and to have been em- 
ployed by him about the (k^untess 
of Derby’s person for the purposes 
of treachery, assuming, by his order, 
both the defects of dumbness and 
Insensibility to sound, with a view 
of aiding Ins designs. She and 
Christian are banished to America 
by the King. Julian Pevcril, of 
course, espouses Alice Bridgenorth, 
and the estates of the two families arc 
united, and all is restored to har- 
mony and enjoyment. 

The talents of this author arc con- 
fined to insulated description; and 
the present work confirms the obser- 
vation that his plots are invariably 
confused, and inconsistent. The 
character of Fenella is supposed to 
Inavp been suggested by that of the 
celebrated dwarf impostress Carabos, 
who was eventually confined in the 
prison of Devonshire. It is drawn 
with talent, and would have been a 
good creation of fancy for the Castle 
of Otranto, or for one of Monk 
Lewis’s tales, but ia out of all keep- 
ing with the delineation of real life 
and manners in so recent an era as the 
reign of Charles. Her long assump- 
tion of want of speech, and of hear- 
ing, is uiinulural hi the extreme ; and 
her ardent passion for Julian Pcveril, 
who is described as scarcely less 
mighty of limb than old Sir (ieoffrey, 
appears both ludicrous and absurd. 
The reader may recollect that we 
Iiavc recently had one dumb dwarf 
in the novel of the Pirates, an Elfin 
dwarf in the Lay of the last Mins- 
trel. Another dwarf in Kenelworth. 
A black dwarf in the novel of that 
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niirrte, and now in this one novel of 
IVveril of the Peak, w<; have two 
dwarfs, both of mighty agency in 
the conduct of the plot. We must 
observe tliat' the scene between Ju- 
lian and Deboriih, the vexatious 
old nurse of Alice Bridgeworth, is 
a palpable plagiarism of the scene 
between Juliet and her nurse on her 
return from the lady’s message to 
Uomeo. 

Having thus in the spirit of can- 
did criticism animadviTted upon the 
faults of this novel, we have now 
left to us but the pleasure of dwell- 
ing upon its brilliant merits. There 
may be little or no pathos in the 
work and nothing to exeite breath- 
less anxiety, nor is there much <if 
wit; but there are numerous scenes 
drawn wdtli admirable spirit and 
truth to nature, and diversitied cha- 
racters conceived with the creative 
powers of genius, and the individu- 
ality of which is preserved in a 
manner evincing the nicest talent of 
discrimination. Neither the hero 
nor heroine are much indebted to 
the author’s pencil ; they excite 
comparatively but little interest. 
Sir (leolfrey l*everil, however, with 
the character of Major Bridgeworth, 
are in tine keeping; and the saga- 
city, prudencT, and kindnos of Lady 
Peveril render her an object of so- 
licitude to the reader to tlic last of 
the novel, although she is brought 
forward hut little after the action of 
the piece becomes material. The 
great jiowers of the author are most 
displayed in his charactiu s of tian- 
Icsse or Christian, and in that of the 
profligate, vacillating, m.iguificciit 
Ouke of Buckingham. In the in- 
terviews between these p<*rsonages, 
the acute villainy and shrewd dex- 
terity of (ranlesse, in contest with 
the court Liet of Buckingham, are 
])ainted with the hand of a great 
master; whilst the voluptuous mag- 
niflcence of this royal favourite 
equals in description the gorgeous 
Actions of imagination, wdiicli have 
rendered eastern stories so captiva- 
ting to every taste. Peveril of the 
Peak approximates in iis class of 
merit more to the Fortunes of Nigel 
than to any other work of this au- 
thor, — but it is useless we apprehend 
to draw comparisions hetw'cen the 
separate novels; the work before us. 
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if irregular or unequal in its parts, 
is, as a whole, a splendid production 
of a mind of no ordinary powers. 

December Talcs. Lomlon, 18211. 
12mo. pp. 231. 

Wc are inclined to think that 
there is a misnomer in the title of 
this little voluiiu* ; for, if It he well 
adapted to the object thus avowed, 
or at least implied in its baptism, 
that of cheering the December tiie 
side, we much doubt w'hethcr it will 
not he often selected as the compa- 
nion of the summer remMe, and 
become the associate and friend of 
the rural loiterer. Were the great 
critic of the llanihlcr now alive, and 
were he to put his usual question, 
“have you, sir, read it ihrough, ’ we 
should certainly he able to answer in 
the a/Knnativc, in -^pitc of tlnil in(|ui- 
sitorial tone which w ould iuiply the 
Doctor’s huhit of impatience in 
getting through a w’oik, and the 
doubt that others could he ntorc 
persevering than himself, 'I he 
volume before us w’oiild, however, 
prove no ‘^.ueh tax on our patience ; 
forwc have perused it with pleasure, 
and have been induced tc] read it 
w'ith more than usual attention by 
the amusciiKUit it has alforderl ns. 
We have here eleven tales of diver- 
sified description, in which the 
author is often amusing, often pa- 
thetic, always interesting, and nevci 
prolix or dull. The style is natural, 
hut we are prouipt to deny it the 
praise of elegnmce, because we tliiuk 
that whatever dideets there are, 
either in the style or in the stories, 
they arise not from a want of natural 
pow'cr or of a<-quirenients in the 
author, hut evidently from want of 
care, l‘’or instance, the author sue- 
ceeds in his first story, Mary Stuke- 
ley, in Treating a mixture ot pathos 
and curiosity in the reader with a 
useful excitement of impatience ; but 
the effect of it is rather marred, 
and the reader leaves the story with 
less of satisfaction, from the impro- 
bable and unaccountably sumleii 
death of Mary, and still more so, 
from the abrupt disposal of the other 
female character. In the beautiful 
story of the Falls of Ohiopyle, the 
abrupt transition from his eoiivalcs- 
cence to his mairiagc makes an 
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unplcasinff rliiism, and the reader 
re rets that a hand that paints so 
Avell siionld liave hurried the pie- 
ture to its termination. The Kn^- 
lisher’s story displays a similar 
fault ; it is heautifully t»)ld, but the 
eatastrophe is too trite and novel- 
like; and in the Test of Affeetion, 
the uataralncss of the tale is injured 
1) - cjrryin^^ the j^diost-srene too far 
in^o the regions of nursery hetion. 
SV(j ihinlc, indeed, t\ at the author 
ha« ill his literary disposition some 
little love of the roniantir, and a 
tinge of what has Iieen called Monk- 
hewisism, although his good sense 
prevents his carrying them to too 
great a length. We must, however, 
retract our praise for good sen.se, 
and decidedly coiulenin the author’s 
had taste and want of judgment in 
his praise ot iiis literary eonijianions 
in the piece entitled “ The Theatre.” 
Independent of a probable ditfer- 
ence of opinion in the puhlie, the 
praise of contemporary and monthly 
Avriters seems like an invitation to 
he pr.iiscd in return; or, at best, 
will he viewed by the public as the 
injudicious expression of individual 
partiality. Interspersed in these 
Tales are many judicious and ad- 
iiiirahh* uhservalions, uttered witli a 
freedom from affectation or even of 
design, whhui gives tiiem a more 
striking and pleasing (dfect. Fur 
instance, in the lirst story of Mary 
Stukely, speaking of ELza, Avhose 
character is admirably sketched, tljsft 
author (»hs{‘rves, “ her diseoure was 
interesting, fluent and animated, 
j)erha])s too much so, for it Avas in- 
terspersed Avith remarks Avhose ge- 
neral truth and Avell directed pun- 


geney searcely atoned for their free- 
dom and boldness, which I did not 
altogether admire.” Who does not 
see in these few AA^ords the full 
length portrait of iha }>ic}is imuctilina 
til Jiurniim^ Avitli its ordinary unplea- 
sant effect upon the other sex. 
Again, speaking of th<‘ same elia- 
racter the author observes, “ Ifer 
faults (perhajis 1 am making use of 
too lenient an expressitm} AVere 
those of a strong mind, unrestrained 
hy prudence or the force of early 
restriction.” This is Avell in keep- 
ing Avith the first observation; our 
gallantly Avill not allow n.s to assert 
that tlie application of the passage 
can he made more frequently to in- 
tellectual ladies than to gentlemen; 
hut Avho is there that has kept lite- 
rary and intellectual .society, who 
has not often had to observe the 
effects of “a strong mind unres- 
trained hy prmleiic.e,” — so often 
perhaps as almost to lead to the 
supposition, that there is a natural 
repugnance between prndenee and 
that peeiiliarcast of intellect, which 
is usually meant hy the expression 
of a strong mind.” Wc are con- 
vinced that there are two or throe 
very eminent charaeters at this ino- 
ineiit, to whom every reader will be 
able to apply the remark. — Our 
limits oblige us to take leave of our 
author ; we leave him, however, with 
the anticipation that we shall have 
to reneAV our acquaintance ; for he, 
who ha.s been able to Avrite the vo- 
lume be'fore ns, Avill not he long 
before he again challenges the at- 
tention of the critic, and establishes 
liis elaini to the public approba- 
tion.* 


• A\’h<*n wt? m*eivc(l “ Pecomher Tah's,’* wo lu'sjtaU’d to roview them, doulitliufthopro- 
piiotv "f |>as«.ing jijdpnent on “loine of which have already appeared in our Maf'azhie; 

however, not to omit doin^^ justice to the Aouthinl and vipoious pen ot the anllioi , and at the 
same time to do our duty hoiw^tls as public servants, we sent the voliune to a Critic who knew 
not that any patt ot it had appeared in our Magazine, and on who.so iiid^ment and impartiality we 
could rely. We hope the author will re<?fime his pen ; and, under his lately -adopted name of Cinna, 
soon favour us attain with his esteemed eflusloiis. Ed. 
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LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 

FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC. 


AMERICA. 

Mods, de VeDancourt, a Captain in 
tbe French Navy, and Governor of the 
Establishment at Terra Nuova, was 
ordered, in 1821, to survey the coasts 
of that island. In the fort of St. George 
he found two tribes of Indians of about 
100 families. The first bad originally 
come from Cape Breton, and the other 
from Labrador. These savages lived 
by the chace and by fishing, and the 
tribes were respectively known by tbe 
names of Miomaks and Montagnards. 
They were all Catholics, of mild dis 
positions, and were attached to the 
French. Amongst them were the de- 
scendants of many fishermen from Les 
Basques, (Gascony,) who had been left 
on the coast when the French carried 
on their fisheries in these seas. Mons. 
de Venancourt speaks of their extraor- 
dinary attachment to their religion, and 
of their even refusing to eat meat on a 
Friday. This officer attended their 
place of worship and found them chant- 
ing the mass out of a book written by 
themselves. It is supposed that some 
Missionaries must have translated for 
them the principal prayers of the Ca- 
tholic service. They have an altar 
with an image of Christ, and have also 
a portrait of the King of France, and a 
painting of the Marriage of the Duke 
of Berry. Mons. de Venancourt taught 
them the Domine salvum fac regent. 

According to the last Census, the 
18th Congress of the United States of 
America consists of 212 representa- 
tives, and 48 members of the Senate 
or Upper House. 

SOUTH AMERICA. 

The Gaeta de Columbia, published 
at Bogota, computes that there are 
2,644,000 inhabitants of the Seven pro- 
vinces of Orenoes, Venezuela, Sulia, 
Bayacca, Cundinamara, Cauca, and 
Magdalena. These provinces, which 
formerly composed tbe province of 
Quito, now return 28 senators and 93 
representatives to the legislature of 
the Republic. 

WHITE SEA. 

There have been erected in the dis- 
trict of Kala, on the coast of the White 
Sea, two light houses^ one on Cape 
Orlofif at 66 fathoms, the other on Cape 
Pulongue at 12h fathoms from the 
shore 5 the base of the latter is 42 feet 
above the level of the sea. These two 
towers are painted white. 

INDIA. 

The newspapers of India inform us, 


that the liberty of the press, although 
so recently established in that vast 
country, has had such an extensive 
effect, that at the last celebration of 
the great Idol Juggernaut there were 
so few pilgrims, that there was a diffi- 
culty in drawing the car of the Idol ; 
and the Bramins were consulting about 
the removal of the image to districts 
ihrther from the dissemination of know- 
ledge. 

SANDWICH ISLES. 

Mr. Ruggles, a Missionary from the 
United States of America to the Sand- 
wich Islands, relates the following 
anecdote of Athoi, the King of one of 
the islands, who had learnt from the 
whites to drink ardent spirits, but who 
had recently reclaimed himself from 
the habit. Suppose,” said the King 
to the Missionary, you were to hold 
4,000 dollars in one hand and a glass 
of rum in the other, and were to say, 
drink the rum and 1 will give you the 
money— I would not drink it ; and if 
you then said, 1 will kill you, still 1 
would not drink it.” 

EGYPT. 

The Pacha of Egypt, Mahomed Ali, 
who constructed the great, canal Mah- 
roudie, now purposes to restore the 
canal anciently constructed under Da- 
rius and Ptolemy, and which will form 
a junction between the Nile and the 
Red Sea. 

The late Mr. Rich, the English Con- 
sul at Bagdad, had drawn a plan of 
the Ancient Nineveh, and had disco- 
vered the ruins of the palace and gar- 
den of Sardanapalus. 

All persons who travel in this coun- 
try agree in attributing to the Viceroy 
all the qualltieti of a statesman. The 
Christians living under his laws owe 
^m many obligations, and men of all 
religious and of every nation may now 
travel through Egypt with a security 
before unknown in the Ottoman domi- 
nions. The fortifications of Cairo are 
still in progress; Alexandria is sur- 
rounded by a second enclosure of walls 
and with a large deep ditch. This 
place is defended by strong bastions 
upon the accessable points, as well by 
laud as sea. The rock Aboukir and 
tbe coast conducting to tbe cisterns of 
Marabutb, whence the ships in the port 
of Alexandria take in water, are now 
fortified in the European style. The 
army of the Viceroy is only 45,000 
strong, infantry, cavalry, and artillery 
included. His navy js composed of 
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22 ships, and the navigation of the Nile 
is protected by a great number of gun- 
boats, each carrying 40 men. The re- 
venues of Mahomet Ali, as Viceroy, 
amount to 25 millions of Spanish Pias- 
tres, They proceed from custom«>, 
taxes upon the manor, successions de- 
volved to the treasury, tolls, fishing- 
boats, demesnes of the state, contribiu 
tious from conquered provinces, and 
from caravans. The Viceroy pays 
100,000 pounds sterling to the Sul- 
tan ; and sends the same amount to 
the treasury at Mecca; also 800,000 
measures of grain, rice, &c. to Con- 
stantinople; he victuals the Caravan of 
Cairo, holds a brilliant court and often 
sends presents to the Sultan, and the 
favourite Sultana, as well as to the 
ministers and persons in favour at the 
seraglio. The present population of 
Kgypt does not exceed three millions ; 
there are 2486 cities and towns; 957 
of them in Upper Egypt, and 539 in the 
Delta. 

GAEKCE. 

At the recent capture of Chios by the 
Turks, these ruthless barbarians de- 
stroyed by fire the public library, the 
place for gymnastic exercises, the che- 
mical laboratory and the printing esta- 
blishment. 

SWEDEN. 

Jircheol6gy. — A Swedish soldier, 
working in a field upon the frontiers of 
the province of Dalsland, found some 
bars of gold weighing 27 marks, and 
a statue of silver weighing 23 pounds. 
This treasure has probably been hidden 
in the ground over since the time when 
the Scandinavians made long maritime 
expeditions, and brought into the north 
the spoils of the provinces of the south 
of Europe. 

DENMARK. 

Duchy of Holstein^ Frederitksgaie 
Colony of tike i^oor.— This rising esta- 
blishment was formed by means of 
a joint stock consisting of 180 shares, 
each amounting to 100 rix dollars 
(about 201.), by annual subscriptions of 
about 5r. each, payable for four y^ars, 
and by donations of unlimited amount. 
In November, 1S21, ali the «hares were 
disposed of. The canal subscriptions 
produced 600 rix dollars, (about 1201.) 
and the donations 700, (about 1401.) so 
that the whole money obtained amount- 
ed to*19,30(r rix dollars, (about 2,1921.) 
the directors of the establishment have 
entered’ into a contract for the con- 
struction of twenty houses for the co^ 
lony, at the rate of 300 rix dollars 
(about 601.) each, stones and mortar 
not included. At the time of this 
agreement, that is to say, at the begin- 
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ning of 1822, four houses and one 
stable were (i*tished ; sixteen other 
houses, as well as that of the inspector 
were lar advanced. In the mean time 
they are grubbing up the limber on 
the land belonging to the colony. 
This beginning, fortunate in many re- 
spects, has not proved favourable to 
the cattle, a great part of which have 
perished. 

GERMANY. 

The Jesuits have attempted to pur- 
chase a Convent at Rhab in Hungary, 
but have been prevented by the go- 
vernment. They have met with a si- 
milar fate at Vienna, but in the dif- 
ferent towns of the kingdoms of Naples 
and Sicily they are in possession of 
as many as 25 colleges. 

The largest collection of what are 
denominated early printed, or hlock^ 
books arc in the Royal Library at 
Munich. The very intelligent and 
learned librarian at the Court of Ba- 
varia has printed a specimen or fac- 
simile of one of the roost curious, which 
he liberally distributes to foreigners 
who may happen to visit the library, 
and arc anxious to obtain posscssiou of 
so rare a relick. 

RUSSIA. 

Tlie Chevalier de Filistry has pub*, 
lishcd at St. Petersbuigh an abridg- 
ment of the Russian History, and has 
in consequence received very liberal 
presents from the Emperor and Royal 
Family. 

A traveller who had remained some 
time at Nowaja Seinija, and who bus 
just returned to St. Petersburgh, has 
given ati'account of the peculiar conse- 
quences arising from the division of the 
days and nights in that latitude. The 
country is covered with frozen snow, 
and enveloped in darkness from the 
middle of October to the end of Fe- 
bruary. The inhabitants live by the 
chase and by fishing, and having no 
watches to mark the approaching tran- 
sitions from darkness to light, or from 
light to darkness, they have contrived 
the following moans of marking the 
time. In each cabin there is a pot 
filled with oil from the sea-dog ; and 
which is made to burn as a lamp for 
exactly twenty-four hours, and is Re- 
plenished with great punctuality. No- 
thing can be more magnificent than a 
summer's night in these regions, the 
sun appearing in the hoHzon with an 
immeasurable disk, and presenrtiog to 
the naked eye the deep red hue of 
bnroing coal. 

Columns of the Church of Isaac, 
The enormous columns of granite de- 
atiued for the portico of this new church 
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arc very rcmnrkAble. To shew their 
»ize,we will here g^ive the comparative 
size of the known ancient and modern 
columns. 1st, The column of Alexan- 
dria, called Pompey^e Pillar^ occu- 
pies the 6rst rank. It is of red g^ra- 
nite, its height is 67 feet 4 inches, 11* 
lines*, 2dly, are the columos of the chnrch 
of Isaac, the height of which is -56 
feet j 3dly,the ruins of a column found 
near Mount Citorio at Rome, 52 feet 4 
inches; 4th, the oolumtisof the portico 
of the Pantheon, 46 feet 0 inches, 11 
lines in height; 5th, the columns of 
the cathedral of Casan, at St. Peters- 
burgh, 42 feet high ; 6th, two columns 
of St. Paul's Church at Rome, 38 feet 
4 inches, and of the same height are 
the columns of the bath of Dioclesian, 
•and those of Caracaua now at Florence 
near the bridge of the Trinity. 

According to the resolution of a com- 
mittee named for the enfranchisement 
of serfsy a quarter of those living in 
Livonia recovered their liberty on the 
iOthof October last. New enfranchise- 
ments will take place from year to year ; 
and in 1825 personal slavery will be 
entirely abolished in this province, all 
the inhabitants of which, restored to 
the dignity of men and citizens, will 
.enjoy their natural rights. 

The Russian Academy at St. Peters- 
burgh, founded in imitation of the 
French Academy, has already finished 
a Dictionary of the Russian language 
which will appear in six volumes. 

JTAtY. 

M. Michele Leoni continues to pub- 
lish his excellent translation of Shak- 
speare. He has neglected nothing in 
order to do justice to the richness, va- 
riety and sublimity of the original. His 
powers are superior to the generality 
of translators, and be never weakens 
Bhakspeare's thoughts by feeble ex- 
pressions or a verbose style. 

SPAIN. 

. Thn French Charts has been trans- 
lated into Spanish with notes, in which 
the translator endeavours to prove that 
it is greatly inferior to the Constitution 
of the Cortes of Cadiz. 

NETHEELANDS. 

Ad amateur of chess in Brus- 
sels has discovered the secret of the 
Automaton Chess-player, which, he 
nays, consists in concealing under the 
table a person who directs the moves. 
He has constructed a machine repre- 
senting the table, and the drawer in 
’Nehich the pieces are. kept, in order to 
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prove that the real player may lie con- 
cealed in a recess behind that drawer, 
while the interior of the table is ex- 
posed to public view, and quit his hid- 
ing-place as soon as the doors of the 
table are closed; and it is d&lared 
that he has, hy repeated exhibitions, 
convinced thousands of persons of 
the practicability of such an arrange- 
ment. 

FRANCE.^ 

Mods. Casati, a traveller recently 
returned from H^ypt, has brought from 
that country, amongst other antiquities, 
sixteen rolls of papyrus, two of which 
are in the Greek character, one in the 
Greek and Egyptian characters mixed, 
and the rest are in hieroglyphics or 
hierotiques, accompanied «by symbo- 
lical figures. M. Casati has also in 
his possession many MSS. on papyrus, 
torn and injured by the awkwardness 
of a priest. Thes# antiquities were 
from the island of Elephant. These 
latter fragments appear to be written 
in Latin, the loiters arc large, but so 
overloaded with flourishes and linos 
that it is difficult to decipher them. 
The three MSS. described above were 
procured from Thebes, and were sold to 
M. Casati by the Arabs, who assured 
him they were discovered at the same 
time with the Contract of Ptolemy, 
published by M. Boekb, "and with the 
other Greek MS. in possession of 
Messrs. Salt and Drouetti. According 
to the account of the Arabs, the whole 
of them were found in the same eartherii 
vessel in the sepulchral caverns of the 
capital of the country. The first of 
these MSS. ia ten feet six inches long 
and eight inches broad, and is covered 
from one end to the other. The second 
MS. is only two feet long by one foot 
broad, llie third MS. although of 
great antiquity, is far less ancient than 
the preceding. Mons. St. Martin has 
made a report upon these MSS. to tha 
Institute, and which may be seen in 
the Journal des S 9 avan 8 , for September 
last. The MSS. have been purchased 
for the Antiquarian Department of the 
King’s Library, and Messrs. Raoul, 
Rochette and St. Martin purpose to 
have them printed. 

Oreat Zodiacs of JSsni and Den* 
eforo.— M. Cbampollion, jun. by means 
of his alphabet, with which be can in- 
terpret the hieroglyphics, fixes the 
former i to the reign of Claudius, and 
that of the latter, to thejreign of Nero. 
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GREAT BRITAIN. 


Mr. Ackermann has just issued a 
periodical publication io Spanish, under 
the title of Periodica Trinestre, inti- 
fulado Variedades} o ^Mensagero de 
Londrcsy which contains a number of 
platrij^, exhibiting: striking: landscapes, 
building, furniture, and fashions. 

A Catalogue of the library of Napo- 
leon, late Emperor of France, which was 
removed from St. Helena, by order of 
bis Majesty's government, has just 
been published. The books, it seems, 
have been purchased by Bossange and 
Co., and are now on sale. Many of 
the works are illustrated and adorned 
with no^es and observations in the 
hand-writing of the exile. 

Exploratory Travels ; or an Account 
of an Epetjition from Pittsburgh to the 
Eocky Mountains, performed in the 
years 1 819-20, by order of the govern- 
ment of the United States of America, 
is compiling from* the notes of the Gen- 
tlemen composing the Party by Mr. Ed- 
win James the botanist and geologist 
of the Expedition. 

The subject of the next novel by 
the author of Waverley is said to be 
The Gunpowder Plot, 

Mr.Dunlop, the author of The History 
of Fictiony has in the press, aHistory of 
koman Literature from its Earliest 
Period to the Augustan Age. 

Mr. \V. J. Bankes, M. P., has pre- 
sented to the University library several 
valuable books recently printed at 
Milan and Venice, among which are 
classical works edited by Angelo Maio, 
the learned librarian of the Vatican; 
the Chronicle of Eusebius, by Aucher ; 
Ciakeiak's Italian, Armenian and Tur- 
kish Dictionary; and Aucher’s Ar- 
menian and English Grammar. Most 
of these rare and curious works are 
on fine paper, aud are rendered more 
valuable from the limited number of 
copies which were printed, in some 
instances only twenty having been 
struck ofiT. 

The Royal Library. — We congratu- 
late the learned upon the King's gift 
of the library, collected by his late 
Majesty, to the British Museum. There 
are few collections enriched with so 
many rare books, as well as books in- 
trinsically valuable. It embraces every 
branch of literature, especially dic- 
tionaries, early printed books, and old 
English Poetry. 

WORKS IN THE PRESS. 

Major Long’s Exploratory Travels 
to the Rocky Mountains of America, 
in 3 vols. 8vo, illustrated with Maps 
and Plates. 


A Treatise on Mental Derangement, 
being the Substance of the Gulstonian 
Lectures delivered in the Royal] col- 
lege of P^sicians, in May, 1822. By 
Francis VVilUa, M.D. 1 vol. 8vo. 

The King of the Peak, in 3 vols, 
12mo. By the Author of the Cavalier.. 
&c. 

Wine and Walnuts; or, After Dinner 
Chit Chat, 2 vols. 12mo. By a Cock- 
ney Greybeard. 

^ The Third Volume of the Transac- 
tions of the Literary Society of Bom- 
bay. 

Shortly will be published, fn small 
Svo, Body and Soul. Vol. Second, con- 
taining Filial Affection— The Suicide — 
Philosophy and Religion— The Re- 
covery — The Excursion — Pastoral 
Visits— Grace— The Rector's Death— 
The Penitent Woman. Also a -new 
edition of Vol. First. 

A Poem, entitled the Judgment of 
Hubert, is about to make its appear- 
ance. 

Fifteen Years in India; or, Sketches 
of a Soldier's I.ife. Second edition. 
Being an attempt to describe Persons 
and Things in various Parts of Hin- 
dostau. From the Journal of an Officer 
in his Majesty's Service, in 1 vol. 8vo. 

The Edinburgh Annual Register for 
1819 and 1820^ are nearly ready for 
publication. 

Dr. Pring, of Bath, has in the press. 
An Exposition of the Principles of 
Pathology, and of the Treatment of 
Diseases. In one vol . 8vo. 

Mr. Bird, author of the Vale of 
Slaughden, &c. has a volume in the 
press, eotitled Poetical Memoirs. 

Mr. Jt. H. Wiffen has in the press a 
TraDslatioD in English Verse of the 
Works of Garci lasso de la Vega, sur- 
numed the Prince of Castilian Poets, 
with a Critical and Historical Essay 
on the Rise, Progress, Decay, and Re- 
vival of Spanish Poetry, and a Life 
and Portrait of the Author. Printed 
of an uniform size with Lord Holland's 
Lives of Lope de Vega and Guiller 
de Castro, It will be published in 
March. 

A new Volume of Hansard's parlia- 
mentary Debates is on the eve of pub- 
lication. 

Sir William Gell's Tour through the 
Morea, in one vol. 8vo., and Mrs. Stotb- 
ards Memoirs of her late Husband, 
Charles Alfred StofWd, F.S.A. will ap- 
pear in a few days. " 

The Annual Bio^apby and Obituary 
for 1823, irill He publlohcd earif tbU 
month. 
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THE DRAMA, 


JCI^G^S THEATRE^ irALlA/T OPERA ^ 


The first masquerade for this season 
lias taken place. The hoiise Mras trans< 
formed, in the manner usual upon such 
occasions, into a species of amphithe- 
atre, on the arena of \yhich the cSndi- 
dates for whimsical fame exhibited their 
motley characters, or tripped it on the 

li^ht fantastic toe^Mo the music of two 
bands, ^\hich alternately played dar- 
ing the night. The boxes aroupd were 
also partially filled with spectators, 
and the gallery crowded to overflow- 
ing. In consequence of the arrange- 
ments which had been previously made 
by Mr, Ebers, the number of characters 
at this masquerade exceeded what wc 
have been accustomed to see at such 
exhibitions; a circumstance which 
gave an appearance of picturesque va- 
riety to the whole assemblage, and 
rendered it more gay and pleasing to 
the eye, and also more animated than 
we should otherwise have found it. 
Almost every notorious part that ever 
was represented on a stage, from the 
deepest tragedy to the, buffoonery of 
Billy Waters, might be seen dressed at 
least,! f not performed, among the crowd. 
There might also be discovered, among 
the masks and dominos, several per- 
sona of distinction in the fashionable 
world, some of whom appeared to have 
courted the jests which were sported on 
them by the transparency of their dis-' 
guises. 

We have to notice a new dance, un-* 
der the imposing title of a ‘‘ cojnic- 
ballet,'* named La Noce du 
composed by M. Auroer, the ballet- 
mlEuster, whose Carnaval deVenise niade 
a very strong impression in his favour, 
and prepared the public to expectevery 
thing from his talent. The Noce du 
Village is a mere diverfissemeni^ con- 
fined not only to a single act, but to a 
«dng)c scene. It is, nevertheless, a very 
pretty diverfisHementj and is the vehicle 
of some good dancing by M.andAfadame 


C Vestris, Mademoiselles Mcrcandottf 
and Varennes, and of some picturesque 
grouping by the Corps de Ballet. The 
solitary scene, too, is well imagined 
and skilfully arranged, much to the 
credit of Signor Zara, who has been 
for some years attached to this theatre, 
and is one of its best supports. 

La Donna del Lago^ by Rossini, bas: 
been brought out at this theatre. The 
story is well known to every body who 
is likely to feel any interest in an Ita- 
lian opera, being formed upon, or rather 
is an abridgment of, Sir Walter Scott’s 
poem, which it follows closely, and isi 
tolerably well dramatized by Signor 
Tottola. of Naples, where it was first 
and quite unsuccessfully performed. 
Madame Ronzi de Begnis was the he- 
roine of the piece ; and if her figure 
derogated in a slight degree from the 
portrait drawn by the poet, her excel- 
lent acting and singing removed every 
other impression. We have heard her 
in more perfect voice, but never more 
gifted with the beauties of style and 
expression. Signor Curionf, as the 
Knight of Snowdon, exhibited much 
energy. Signor Porto, who was Doug- 
las, ’gave a bass song, in the first act, 
with considerable spirit, which pro- 
duced an encore. Signor Reina, the 
laat new tenor, personated Jioderic 
Dhw: Malcolm was represented by 
Madame Vestris with success, particu- 
larly In the duets with Madame Ronzi 
de Begnis j the voices contrasted well 
and harmonized finely with each other. 
Some of the dresses arc in good cos- 
tume, that of Madame Vestris in parti- 
cular. The only new scene was the 
first in the piece, exhibiting a view of 
Loch Katrine and the surrounding 
mountains, but it was an' extremely 
fine one. This was by far the best 
performance, and the most attractive 
opera, of the present season. 


RRVRY lAJVE. 


Goldsmith's comedy of She Stoops to 
Conquer was, brought forward to in- 
trodu^ jListo^' for the firat time on this 
Tong Luinpki^, T4*^ interest 
q| ppf fbrmance ;^aa somewWl Ics- 

aenea 1^ tjhe a^Iogy mhde at the. corn- 
im^ceinent ofthe evening for Mdnden, 


who had been dibbled by an attack of 
illness from undertaking the part of 
Hardcasile^ The place of this great 
master of Kroad grins was sqipplied by 
Terry, who .performed the- part with 
his usual correctness and abjJity, .but 
we tuibsed more than once the aspect 
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of MundcU) ivhosc laboured, stronprly 
marked humour would have eo finely 
contrasted and set oflf the rich plum- 
puddiiifT countenance of Liston, burst- 
ing^ with spontaneous drollery. It is 
needless to follow Liston throug^h all 
the scenes of his excellent performance. 
Mrs. Davidson was Miss Hardcastle^ 
and performed it with undiminished 
spirit. The rest of the Play was well 
got up. 

All dramatic performanccsibeing for- 
bidden on the night of King Charles's 
Martyrdom, a fiarf of The Messiah was 
given at this house, with one act of 
Miscellaneous Music, and a Sacred 
Opera by Rossini, under the title of 
Cyrvs in Babylon, or Ciro in BabU 
Ionia, This is one of his early pro- 
ductions, and many of his fifty-times- 
repeated passages may be recognised 
ill it. There is a certain airiness run- 
ning through it, utid in places it is 
almost pretty ; but it has nothing of 
the grandeur which should be found in 
this species of musical drama, and con- 
tains not a single thought that can be 
reoollcctcd after the voices and instru- 
ments have ceased sounding. 

The tragedy of King Lear has been 
performed, for the first time this season, 
under circumstances which could not 
fail to add considerably to its attrac- 
tion. The text of Shakspeare was in 
some instances restored, and the ori. 
ginal catastrophe, as written by our 
immortal Bard, afforded Mr. Kean an 
opportunity of making one of the most 
powerful appeals to the heart which the 
stage has ever boasted. No language 
can do justice to its excellence. The 
audience hung with breathless atten- 
tion upon every word he uttered, and 
many a tearful eye bore testimony to 
the power with which he represented 
the agonies of a broken heart. 

The musical play of Guy Manner ing 
attracted an overflowing audience, and 
Miss Stephens made her appearance in 
the character of Luey Bertram, In 
addition to the songs which properly 
belong to the drama, Miss Stephens 
introduced The last rose in summer," 
and << Leeze me on my soldier’s love." 
She was in excellent voice, and was 
muofa applauded in all her efforts. The 
only novelty, however, was a new 


Dandle Dinfnont in the person of Mr* 
Sherwin, from the York Theatre. Mr. 
Sherwin displaced not only a jnst con- 
ception of the part he had undertaken, 
but a good deal of that humour which 
peculiarly belongs to it. Uis voice 
we thought deficient in strengh', and 
his accent in richness, but, taken alto- 
gether, the effort was highly respecta- 
ble, and certainly it was attended with 
a good deal of applause. Mr. laston’s 
Dominie Sampson was, as usual, a 
source of high entertainment. Mr. 
Brabam and the other performers sus- 
tained in their respective degrees the 
reputation which the public had long 
since assigned them. 

A new farce under the title of Deaf 
as a Post, amounts to little more than 
a re-cooking of an old piece of a similar 
description, called 2'Ae Deaf Lover, 
As its continuance in this world will 
be but of short duration, a detailed ac- 
count of it is unnecessary. 

Artaxerxes was performed at this 
theatre to a crowded house, who wit- 
nessed the exertions of Miss Stephens 
and Mr. Braham, as Mandane and 
Arbaces, with us much satisfaction as 
there petition of an opera, which begins 
to fatigue from its want of novelty, can 
be expected to elicit. Nothing could 
exceed the delightful execution of the 
well-known Irish air, introduced by 
Miss Stephens, which was loudly en- 
cored. 

Rossini's opera The Lady of the 
Lake has been introduced at this 
theatre, adapted to English words. 
The whole opera was not attempted to 
be given; only a selection from it form- 
ing one act of the Oratorio. The best 
part of the finale to the first act, com- 
prising a triple chorus that is capable 
of producing a powerful result, was 
omitted. The first part of the Oratorio 
was well put together, and Mrs. Sal- 
mon, Miss Stephens, and Mr. Braham, 
song some charming songs from the 
Redemption: the chorusses went off 
well; and at the end of it, Madame 
Camporese gave, in a very superior 
manner ^ Tu ch'accendi,^' and Mr. 
Mosclielles played a very animated 
Piano-forte Concerto, being bin first 
appearance in London this season. 


COVE/IT GARDEN, 

The greatest novelty of the month at The plot departs from the novel in 
this theatre has been anew play in five most of its details. Dalgamo, a gay 
actb, called Nigel, or, IWe Ctown nobleman, subservient to Buckingham, 
JeibeU^ dramatized from (be Scotch is the hero of' this play ; and his tools 
novel, entitled The Fortunes of Nigel, are, the bully Pcppcrci^e, and 9kgurlie^ 
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a scrivener, who, thuug:h of middle 
iigfc, bus contracted a passion toffMar- 
tfckief^ 4be object also of Dalgarno't 
lawless desire. Her preference for 
Nigel, and the circumstance of Nigel'e 
bcin^ assisted by the King, who was 
bis father's debtor, with jewels, where- 
on James authorises him to raise a sum 
lor paying off a mortgage of his estates 
(pledged greatly below their value, no- 
minally to Skourlic, but in secret for 
JJalgarno's use), are considerations 
which irritate Dulgarno against Nigel; 
who, for having drawn his sword with- 
in the Royal precincts, in rescue of 
Margaret from an attempt of Dalgarno 
to force her off, is fain to take f-auc- 
tuary in Whitefriars (alias Alsatia), at 
the house of TraphoU, the usurer, who 
is to raise the money on the jewels. To 
prevent the completion of the payment 
within the few remaining hours of the 
mortgage term, Ualgatno^ who on 
failure of redemption would become 
sole lord of NigeVs fortunes, comes, 
masked and cloaked, with Peppercole, 
into the usurer's house, with a view of 
seizing and secreting the jewels Trap- 
bois is gagged by Dalgarno with a 
scarf, and, in his struggle, the noose of 
the scarf sliding, becomes entangled 
round his throat, and strangles him. 
Dalgarno is wounded by Nigel in the 
wrist, but escapes with the jewels. The 
play now deviates still further from the 
track of the novel. Nigel, being proved 
to have suddenly quitted the fatal scene, 
with the old man's daughter and some 
valuable property, is next morning, aC 
Dalgarno‘8 suggestion, charged with 
the murder : a charge corroborated by 
the non-appearance of the daughter at 
the inquest held by Hildebrod, Afewrai- 
nutes only before the expi'-r^tion of the 
term, the mortgage is paid off to Skour^ 
lie by Strappet from a secret source : 
while Nigel is brought from the tower, 
and examined by the King in the pre- 
sence of Margaret I she bavrng claim- 
ed, under suspicious circumstances, and 
in the disguise of a Scottish page, a 
promise which James, when she bad 
sung before him in that dress at a mum- 
ming, had made, that he would grant 
the page a boon; which boon she wishes 
to receive in the shape of NigeVs par- 
don, The evidence of the murder now 
pressing Nigel, Skourlie, who has be- 
fore unsuccessfully sought the hand of 
Margaret, promises that ou her consent- 
ing to bestow it on him, he will acquit 
the accused. She, in agony, is yielding,- 
when the rich usurer's daughter arrives, 
accounts for her absence from the in- 
qneat, by explaining how she has se- 
cretljf been employed in raising the 


redemption money of her deliverer's 
estates; and, finally, by the scarf which 
is identified for Dalgarno' a, as well as 
by the wound on his wrist, proves him 
the real felon. Margaret is thus rescued 
from Skourlie, and united to Niget Of 
this adaptation we regret that we 'can^ 
not say the judgment was equail to thif 
liberality. No expense has been si^ared 
in the getting up of the piece with ade- 
quate splendour and effect, but the ma- 
nufacture of the plot was so injudicious, 
that no actual attraction of “ pomp and 
circumsatii^s" could make full amends 
for the intellectual dcOcicncy. The 
dramatist had, perhaps, the ambition to 
share the praise of ongioaiity with the 
novelist, and we believe he so far suc- 
ceeded that the latter would find it dif- 
ficult to recognize his own production. 
The deviations, purposely made from 
the story, have been made for the worse, 
and have only the effect of rendering 
the denouement more improbable, or 
more tedious. The powerful character 
Dalgarno was played with much spirit 
and propriety by Mr. C. Kemble. As 
Skourlic, Mr. Farreu was peculiar and 
effective. Mr I'awcett gave vivacity 
and humour to Sf rappel. Mr. Farley 
performed Peppercetle^ a secoiid Pistol, 
with that broad burlesque which suited 
the part. Mr. Bartley was very ani- 
mated in King James, but was more 
like a jolly, blundering alderman than 
a scholastic King, and rather too vulgar 
ill his accent and rnauner. Lord I^igel 
found in Mr. Abbot a precise and stately 
representative, but nothing more, Trap- 
boiagavc Mr Biancbard an opportunity 
of shewing, wtih a painful fidelity, the 
habits of a vt-tcran usnrer. Miss F'oote 
played Margaret interestingly. Itridget 
was performed in character by Mrs, 
Chatterley ; and Miss Lacy, as Martha, 
reached the heart, and commanded the 
feelingsof the audience. The Prologue, 
or induction, as it is more logically than 
dramatically called, wasrecited by Miss 
Foote and Mr. Yates, and thongh unat- 
tractive in itself, received some favour 
from the effect of their delivery. 

The opera of Love in a Village has 
been brought out of at this theatre, 
principally for the purpose of bringing 
out Miss Patou in Rosetta, although 
it was also made the vehicle of intro- 
ducing a Mr. Larkin in the character of 
Young MeaJous. The Rosetta of Miss 
Paton is a performance of no common 
kind. The taste and feeling of her 
musical execution were never more 
apparent. The voice of Miss Paton is 
not only melodious, but in its compass 
includes the highest tones and the 
clearest articulation. These qualities 
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^virre rendered peculiarly consphcuous 
M “ How bleat the Maid,” “The 
traveller bcniijhted,’* “Young I am 
.And sore afraid,” and “ Go, naughty 
Man of which the last two, in ad- 
dition to being admirably sung, were 
acted with a degree of naivete and 
arcliiiesa which gave the highest finish 
to the brilliant vivacity of the com- 
position. 

The new performer, Mr. Larkin, is 
a native of Dublin, and a pupil of Mr. 
Bishop. VVe fear we must pronounce 
h<s powers to be inadequate to ihe ex- 
ttMit of a London Theatre. That he 
possesses a respectable portion of mu- 
sical science is evident, although fat- 
ing far short of masterly and high finish. 
Some of his lower notes arc* rich, hut as 
he ascended he became wiry ; nor is his 
faNeito agreeable. His best song was 
“S(iJ| in hopes to get the better,” 
',v]iieh was deservedly encored His 
kutroduetion of “The Thorn” was also 
honoured in the simc way. Mr. Larkin 


possesses a genteel figure, and w'as 
very well received. 

A new after-piece has also been pro- 
duced at the theatre, culled The Duel ; 
or, 2%e fu'o Nephews. This piece is 
in the Pierce Effan~ish style of carira- 
ture, and has been very favourably 
received. 

It was the intention of the manager 
to commence the Lent Concerts with a 
new opera, entitled The Lady of the 
Lake^ but on account of the sudden in- 
disposition of Miks M. Tree, 'I’he 
Creation was substituted as most <»f 
the audience wore ignorant of his al- 
teration, although the usual notice had 
been posted at live doors, considtjrable 
discontent was manifested. The over- 
lure was well performed, and Mr. IS'(d- 
son sustained the recitative very etlU 
cieiitly. Madame Flulgari, who made 
her first appearaace on this occasion, 
lias a clear nnd eorrect intonation and 
a moderate extent of compass. She 
displayed considerable cultivation. 
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Uh»TISIT PARf.IVMKNT — florSE OK 
Loros —On the 4lh of February the 
L'liited l^^rllau^cnt was opeiu d by Com- 
mission, and his Majesty’ was prevented 
by indisposition from opening it in 
p'-rson , t!ie Commissioners were the 
l.ord Chancellor, the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, the ICurl of Harrowby, the 
Karl of Westmorland, and the Karl of 
Shaftesbuiy. Wc are sorry that we 
have not space to insert the Speech 
which was delivered by the Chancellor, 
us it plainly indicates the favourable 
disposition of Government towards the 
Spaniardn, and pledges the Ministry to 
a system of reduction of taxation, which 
has already been acted upon by Mr. 
Robinson, the new Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. The passage in his Ma- 
jesty’s Speech, relative to the impend- 
ing war between France and Spain, is 
not less honourable to tiie Ministry Chan 
grateful to the feelings of every inde- 
pendant man in the kingdom. “ Faith- 
ful to the principles which his Majesty 
has promulgated to the world, as con- 
stituting ih^ rule of his conduct,, his 
Majesty declined being a party to any 
proceedings at Verona which could be 
deemed an interference in the internal 
concerns of Spain on the part of foreign 
powers.” The sentiments expressed in 
the Speech were ably enforced by Lord 
Ijverpool in the course of the debate 
that followed; that nobleman did ample 
justice to the wisdom and moderation 


of those illustrious inon, in whose hands 
are now depo.sited the destinies of the 
IVninbula. His lordship said, “ the 
policy of the British Government rested 
ou the principles of the law of nations, 
that allowed every countiy to be the 
judge of how it could be best governed, 
and whut ought to he its institutions; 
and the exceptions to the rule must 
stand oq their ow'n particular merits. 
The .Spanish Constitution had been ac- 
knowledged by Kiiqlaud ; and Spain, 
however she resisted foreign interfer- 
ence ill her own internal affairs, had 
distinctly disclaimed any desire to 
eflcct any changes in other countries. 
Whatever defects might exist in the 
institutions of Spain, there had been a 
less taint of blood, of crime, and of 
violence, throughout the career of those 
who had couducted its affairs, than was 
afforded by any example of a similar 
revolution in modern times.” 

Feb. 7tb. — Lord Cllcnborougb gave 
notice of a bill to remedy the mistakes 
in the late Marriage Act, and Lord 
Rcdcsdalc and the Lord Chancellor 
promised their assistance towards fram-. 
ing the intended bill. 

Feb. 17th. — In answer lo an allusion 
made by the Mai-quis of Lansdown to 
the Austrian Loan, the Earl of Li ver- 
pool had no hesitation iu saying, that 
the principle of an arrangement for the 
repayment of the loan had been agreed 
to by the Austrian Government, He 
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trusted he should soou be able to au* 
nouDce that the arrangement had been 
finally concluded. 

House of Commons. — On the 4th 
of February the Speaker having read a 
copy of the Speech, an address was 
moved by Mr. Childe, which was 
seconded by Mr. Wildinan. Sir .loscph 
Yorke expressed himself as to the Spa- 
nish cause in a manner that drew forth 
o high eulogium from Mr. Brougham, 
who immediately followed in a speech, 
which for eloquence, sound argument 
and constitutional feeling, has seldom 
been exceeded. During the course of 
bis speech he gave the Ministers a very 
high and deserved commendation ; he 
«atd that “ he felt extreme gratifica- 
tion, in common with every thinking 
man in the House, at the sound and 
liberal views which Ministers had 
taken. He was sure that the commu- 
nication would diffuse universal joy 
throughout England ; that it would 
diffuse spirit and confidence through- 
out Spain, that it would carry comfort 
to all independent States, and propor- 
tionate dismay to the Allies calling 
themselves Holy, who had issued a 
Manifesto against liberty in the ab- 
stract and wherever it was to be found ; 
and who now were arming their bar- 
barous or half-civilized bauds to carry 
their Manifesto into execution.'* 

Ill reply to Mr. Peel, Sir James Mack- 
intosh, in an irresistible and argumen- 
tative speech, exposed the danger that 
would inevitably visit this country, if 
the Holy Allies on the Continent, now 
leagued against liberty, should succeed 
in their designs against Spain. He 
clearly proved that ‘‘ the Despots of 
the Continent avowed principles sub^ 
versive of the Law of Nations, destruc- 
tive of th^ rights of Independeut States, 
involving Europe in hostilities, affeot- 
ing the security of his Miiyesty's domL 
nious and the honour of his Crown, and 
levelled directly against the glory, li- 
berty, and safety of Great Britain." 

Feb. 10th. — Mr. Guulburn stated, 
that the Irish Government had, from 
the first moment of its arrival, been 
sedulously anxious to discover some 
Just mode of removing the evils which 
arose from (he present system of col- 
lecting tithes. In a short time be should 
have a proposition to submit on the 
subject, on the part of the Irish. Go- 
vernment. After this Mr. peel thought 
that Mr. Hume should postpone the 
motion of which he had lately given 
notice, tiH the p^positidn ef his Right 
Don. Friend (Mi*. Goulburn) bad been 
brought, before the. House. But Mr, 
|lpme saw no reason why he should 


[Feu. 

give way upon this subject, and, after 
some severe reflections on the delays 
that had taken place on this subject, 
stated, that he should propose first, 
a Resolution to express that the Church 
Property of Ireland, which was in the 
possession of Bishops, Deans, and Chap- 
ters, was much too large. He should 
then submit, in the second place, in. 
stead of absentee Clergymen, with 
2,000Lor 3,000/. per year, and starving 
Curates, that every Clergyman should 
have sufficient to support him respect- 
ably. He would undertake to shew, 
that if the Church Property of Ireland 
were properly let, it would produce 
three or four millions a year, and that 
this might, abolishing tithes altogether, 
go to a general fund to pay all the 
clergymen so as to allow them to live 
like gentlemen, and make them useful. 

Feb, 14.— Sir Thomas Lethbridge 
expressed his regret that the King's 
Speech did not hold out some specific 
relief to the Agricultural Interest; 
which drew from Mr. Secretary Can- 
ning a manly and candid avowal of the 
sentiments of Ministers on this impor- 
tant matter. He regretted, as much as 
the Hon. Baronet, that Ministers had 
been unable to give in the Speech any 
promise of specific relief j but all would 
admit the unfairness un^ imprudence 
of holding out expectations which must 
be afterwards disappointed. The only 
measure directed to the relief of the 
Agriculture of the country, which it is 
the intention of Miuisters to propose, 
will be comprised in a remis.«)ion of di- 
rect taxation. 

Feb. 18. — The discussion of the Ca- 
tholic, Question, to be moved by Mr. 
Pluiiket, was postponed till the 17th of 
April. 

Feb. 19.— Mr, Hume moved a Reso- 
lution, which stated that the recent ap- 
pointment of Lord Beresfnrd to the 
office of Lieutenant-General of the 
Ordnance was inconsistent with the 
recommendation of the Commissioners 
of Military Inquiry ; af variance with 
the professions of economy from the 
Throne, and without a due considera- 
tion of the situation of the country, 
which required every possible reduc- 
tion. After a speech from Mr. Ward 
and Mr. Cannmg, followed by an 
Amendment proposed by4Mr. Macdo- 
nald which was negatived, Mr.Hume's 
motion was put to the vote, when there 
appeared for it 73, against it 300 ; ma- 
jority,‘f37. 

F^b, 30.— ^rd John Russell, in pur- 
suance of a ho/iee, moved the appoint- 
ment of a Committee to inquire into and 
report upon the Right of Voting^ and 
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BIRTHS. 

SONS. 


The Lady <>f Herbert Barret Curteit, esq. of 
Sussex* M. P, 

The Lady of Benjamin Burton* esq. Gloucee* 
t«r>place, Portman-square. 

The Lady of J; Buxton, Einsham Hall, 6xon. 

The Lady of the Rev. W. L. Buckle, at Wat- 
linj[tton,Oxon 

I'he Lady of J. C. Maddison* esq. at Haish 
House, Dorsetshire. 

The Lady of Captain Edward Harvey, R. N. 
at Sandwich. 

'fiiv'' Lady of Lieut. Henry Campbell* esq. at 
Huntly, Aberdeenshire 

The Lady of Henry Fisher Bidgood. esq. Rock- 
bear Court, Devon 

Lady Harriet Jones* at Lansaintft'ead* Mom 


The Lady of Money Wigram, esq. 

The Lady of Sir Thomas Whelan, at Torquay, 
Devon 

The Lady of S. H. Israel, esq. Kcppla Street 
The Lady of John Luck, e»q. 

The I,ady of Dayid Loiisada, esq Gower street 
The Lady of Dr. Seymour, at Florence 
The Lady of Thomas B. Williams* eaq. Pad- 
dington 

The Lady pf George Dickson* esq. St. George’s 
Hill, Everson * 

Lady Jane Peel, Stratton-strect 
The Lady of R. Dalton, esq. Gibbing Hall, 
Sussex 

The Lady of William Wooluricli, esq. Croxley 
Uuuse,'Herts. 


DAUGHTERS. 


The Lady of the Rev. J. D. Preston, at Askain* 
Yoiksliirc 

The Countess of Uxbridge* Oroavenor-place 
The Lady of Sir James Lane, Dorset- street 
The Lady of Wm, G. Kirkpatrick, esq. lele- 
worth, Middlesex 

The Lady of John Campbell* esq. Duke-street 
Westmin-ster 

Lady Morris, at Bryu, Glamorgansbice 
The Lady ofC. B. Wilson, esq. Woburn-place 
The Lady of Cunt. J. N. Burton, at Barnbara 
Wood 

The Lady of Miles Marioy, esq. Vlgo-lane 


The Lady of Francis Vincent Marins Moreau* 
esq. Beniprs-street 

The T,ady of Alexander Thompson, esq Naples 
The Hon. Mrs. Charles Boulton, Chapcl-strect, 
Grosvenor-square 

The Lady of the Rev, J.Sw\ee, Doncaster 
The Lady of Thomas F. ReMiolds, WalUngton 
The Lady of the Rev, J. Oliver, Clifton 
The Lady <»f Samuel Platt, esq. Quecn-strcct, 
Mayfair 

Mrs. j. Broad, Upper Cadogan-place 
The Lady of J. R. Bernard, esq. Port-au- 
Prince 

Mrs. S. Child, WalwOith 


MARRIAGES- 


Bartlett, Thomas, esq. of Buckingham, to 
Handsoonie, Miss K.Nevvport,Pagnell, Bucks. 
Reckwltlj, Rev. Hen. A. Vicar of St. Michael 
le Bellfrey’s, to 

Powell, Miss M. Hatton-garden 
Brandram, F. Holes, esq. of the Albany, to 
Bedford, Miss M. Elmshurst, near Bath 
Breach, Mr VV. of Trilse Hill, Surrey, to 
Ulyate.Mis^ Sarali, Clapham-road 
Bailer, J. B.Yard.esq. of Lupton-h. Devonsh. to 
Wilson, Miss E. wootton-park, Staffordshire 
Bull, Mr. S. T. of Holles-court.Cavendish-sq.to 
Mansal, Mrs. F. E. Kentish Town 
Bugden. Capt. of Holmes-b. Nutfield* Surry* to 
Moore* Miss 0. Twickenham 
Baynes, Rev. B. of Week St. Mary,Cornwa]l*to 
Conran, A. daughter of Maj.-Gen. H. Cpnran 
Cuylcr, Major Sir C. Bart* of St. John's Lodge* 
Herts* to 

Halifas^ MissF. daughter of the Rev. R.F.H. 
Criphtoij* Rev. A. of Badlespi^fA.KenL to, 
Sims, Miss 8. daugfiter of tl||^ev. W. B. 
Sims, Rector of West BeraholCnssex 
Chisholm* Rev. C. Vicar of Preston* to 
Pattensooi Miss M. of thtt late 

R. C. T. Pattenson <if Ibornden* Kent 
Daube.H. cm. of Manchester-st. Manche«.-sq. to 
Mathias, Miss A. of New'BufrliAgton-street* 
SavUle-row 

Fensbaw, Capt.. Henry* R. N. to 
Luttrell* Miss C. Devonshlrie-st. Porland-pT. 


llibbcrt* T. esq. of Britlas H-all, Cheshire, to 
Cholmondcley, Miss C. H. Kniitsford 
Lawson, A. esq. of Aldborough Lodge, Vorks.to 
Sherlock, Miss M. A. M. daughter of T. S. G. 
Member for Suffolk 

Lloyd, L. esq. of Now Norfolk-st. Park-lane, to 
Champion, Mrs. M. Grosvenor-siniaro 
Middleton, Rev. R. of Qvvaynynog, Denbighs to 
Farmer, Miss L. daughter of the late Sir 
G. W. F. Bart 

Manley* Rev. J. of Wrotham, to 
Moore, M4ss C. M. daughter of the Rev. G. M. 
Rector of Wrotham 
Nordenskjold, Capt-C. R. to 
Lindsay, Miss M. daughter of the late Rev. 
Dt. Lindsay. Grove Hall 
Plunkett* W. eaq. of Southampton, to 
Browne, Miss Mv A.of Lymington. Hants. 
Robinson, G, esq. of Fetyeluirch-atreet, to 
Vanderstren, Miss F. Canc-end House* Oxon 
Roberts^ Capt W. O. R. N. to 
Wyitdham. Miss F, Dinton, Wilts- 
Shaw, Mr. J. of Essex-street* to 
Oliver, Miss, of Gower-street 
Warwick, Guy, esq. of Lincoln’s-inn, to 
Slee . Miss E. 0. Hatton-gardcu 
West, Rev. H, Rector of Berwick, to 
Barker* Mise L. daughter of the) late SirR. 
Bart 

Walpole, Rev. J..HL of Sutton Valence. Kent* 
Moritoo* Miss S. of Peckhdin, Burrey 


MATHS. 


Angorstehi. J. J. Beq. Woodlans, Blackbeath, 
01— AUton».Tiioito8* eio. ^UaiTOld-houiOj' Bed- 
fordshire, dS 

Buicock, J. esq. Bath-p-Blake* R. esq. M. P. 
Lymster* Sussex and Bisex-street— Mita C. A. 


bury-street, Chelsea, lOI—Bticknall, Hon. If- 
Reetor of Pitmarab— Batty, Ann* wife of Dr. 
Batty, Vairllght-iodge, near Hastings 
Concanuon* Lucius, esq. M JP. Regenfs paik 
— C6le, HanUah, fhe wife of w. Cole, eaq. Lw- 
don- house-yard, Bt Paul's, 33 — Shiah, M.. 
daughter ut B. Gurre7*esq. Great-george-street. 
WestmiusteLO-^athaiine Anna* daughter o. 
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A. Daildon, f>. M. the Hon. E. I. 
Company’s Servle^j Bt. Ueleitar-HCadicoate. J. 
esq. Stamp-office—Caulfleld, Lord. only »oa6f 
the carl of Charlemont, at France, in his way to 
Paris. Cairr, LAdy, relict of Sir A. Carr,^ate 

of Hampton— Cowpcr, the IJon. B. Spencer — 
Alice, Mrs. wife or W. Cravt'ley, esq. Charter* 
huusc'square • ' 

Panson, R. esq. Barrister, Middle Temple, 66 

Evanq, J. e^ Tooting, Surn^, 71 — Edwards, 
Q. esq. M. P. Iiarnard-castle, <»anty of Durham 
— W. Joyner Ellis, esq. Berkeley— Blwyn, Anna 
wife of Mr. G. Elwyn,Hythe, 41 — Adock Austen 
infant dangbter of Mr. J, Forbes^JMeeklenhurg- 
square— Forbos, J. esq. Tavistock-place, Rus* 
seVsqjuace. 72 

The Infant von of A. Gordon, esq. CJlapbam— 
Garratt, Marianne, wife of F. Garratt, esq. 
£Ua Combe, near Torquay 

Hilton, Sophia, the wife.of J. Hilton, Gvoonxe’e 
Mill. Greenwich— HoUon, C. L.L.D. andF.R.S. 
Bedford-row— nffv. Collet of the Rev. O. Hodg- 
kins, Stoke Newington. 58 
' J enner, Dr. Berkley, 74— Jones, James, D. D. 
Archdeacon of Hereford, Upper Charlotte-street, 
Fitzroy-squaro, 92— Johnson, Charles, esq. son 
of J. Johnson, esq. of Danson. Kent 

Kemp, Arthur, Admiral of the Red, Falmouth, 
80— Kannen. Dr. M. of West-end* Hampstead— 
The infant son of Neren Kerr, esq. Pennshury- 
place, Clapbam 

Lister, Gen, Col. St Alwins, near Fairford, 
Glocestersbire — Lewis, Wfinam, e«q. Hendon— 
Litford, Lady, Clifton 

Moore. Rev. T. Rector of North and Foot's 
Cray, Kent, 86— Mead, Rev, W. Rector of 
Dunstable, Bedfordshire — Mason, Mrs. relict of 
the late W. Mason, esq. AmeottVhouse, Retford 
— Magdalen, Countesa Dowager of Dysart, 
Piccadilly 

Ogle, Lieut. Col. of the E. T. Company' Ser- 
vice, St, Helena 

Powell, esq. of Wilson-street, Flnshury-sq. 


72— ParreJl, Mrs. Mary, wife of S. Parrel, esq, 
X>cptford, 71 — Price, T, esq. Highgate, 64 — 
Phillips, Mrs. widhwof the Rev. O. Phillip*— 
Pryee, Edward, esq. Bast-place, Lambeth, 76 

Robins. Matthew, esq. Denmark-hill— Ru- 
pert, Sir G. Bart wlllesaen-honse, Middlesex, 
J^Humbdd, L^y, widow of Sir T. Rumbol^, 
BmI. Harley-etreet— Anna Maria, daughter of 
A. T. RawUneon, esq. Chadlington, Oxfordshire 
—Robinson, J. esq. Stamford — Mary, daughter 
of Sir Hew D. Rost, Stonehonse, Cttroberland 

Bowerby, J. esq. .Putteridge, Bury — ^Smltb^ 
W. esq. Surrey-square — Slade, Mr. Thomas, 
Barpards-inq^ 73--8eally, Mrv. Jane, wife of 
H. Soally, esqi Htydon-sqnare — Slaughter, H. 
esq. KepMngton. 67 — Sapsworth, S. esq. Clarc- 
mont-terrace, Pentonville — Skinner, Rev. J. 
D. D, Rector of PonlsbotNeW'lodge, Salisbury 
— Ann, daughter of Mr. G. Steel, Canonbury- 
lane, IvUngton 

Tathatn, Mrs, widow of the late T. Tatham, 
R.N. Higligate, 68— Tvevauion, W. esq* Holly- 
bush, near Litehftcld— Tickeil, Mrs. daughter of 
the late H. Tiekell. esq. London 

Voooht, Mrs. C. relict of W. Voocht, esq. 
Westham-abbey — ^Vincent, Mrs. wife of G. Vin- 
cent esq. Berkeley-square 

VKolfe, Mrs. Lucy, wife of J. Wolfe, esq. 
Woodhall, county of Essex, 71— Weston, J. 
esq. Fetich qrch-streef, and Upper Homerton, 6.'t 
— Waghorn, Mrs, Sarah, wife of T. Waghorn, 
esq. late of the Stock Exchange, 86— Wood- 
thorpe, Jan. Mr. Henry Helloway, 73— White, 
Rev. R. Y. D. Valence, Hants — Samuel R. the 
infant son of the Rev. R. Webb, minor canon of 
St. Paul's cathedral— Alexia, widow of the late 
Matthew Wise, esq. — Whittington, Mrs.|.lanc^ 
daughter of the late Cel. F. Martin. Devizes, 69’ 
—Mrs. Ann, wife of Dr. Charles Wake, War- 
wick 

Mrs. widow of J* Young, esq. Moria-place, 
Southampton 


COMMERCIAL REPORT. 


('London^ 

Cotton .^The demand for Cotton 
Aiuce our laat has been bria^ and ex- 
tenaife ; an advance of foH^ Jd. per lb. 
on the Cottona of tbe laliB India House 
sale has been freely realised. The pur- 
ehases since our last exceed 9006 bags, 
tbe greater proportion taken on specu- 
lation. The following are tbe particu. 
lars^ 4000 Bengals, 6)d. and Old. ordi- 
;nary, 5gd. a 6|d« fair. Old, and Old. good 
fair$ 2000 Surats, 0^. and Md. mid- 
dling and fair, 0}d. and Od. geod fair. 
OJd. and 6{d. good ^ 1000 ModlriM, 0{d. 
andOd. good ikir and gppd^ 18 Bour- 
bon, fair lid.; 600 PemaBM, fair 12d. 
good 12^d.} 600 Boweds, 7|d. fair, 8d. 
and S|d. good; and 500 do. gt public 
sale, 7Id. and ^d, onlioary, 7|d. and 
7]d. fait^ TJd. a 8jd; good noid prhne; 
all in bond. 

w Sugar.— The demand for Musco^ 
vades continued brisk and extensive till 
towards the close of the ihark^t last 
vreek^ when the request became limited^ 
no dwbt owing to thd immeiisd sates 
lately effected .3 tbe late mlvabee id the 
prioea was folly supporb^, 

• CowFXX/^Tlie ^He sales of Coffee 
last week were considerable, eonsisting 
of 939 casks and 685 bags ; the whole 


Feb. 20 .^ 

went off without briskness, and all de- 
scriptions (with the exception of Be- 
merara and Berbice, which are much 
wanted for home consnmption) sold 
about 2s. per cwt, loWer than the pre- 
vious prices by private contract *j good 
ordinary Jamaica extensively 106s. a 
IjOOs.*, One ordinary, Ills, a 113s. 6d.^ 
One One ordinary, 114s. a 1 17s.; ordi- 
nary middling, 1198. a 122s.; 167 casks 
218 bags A 

quality, sM lOTs. a 1098. 6d. The 
Pemerara and Berbice fhlly supported 
the previous prices by private contract; 
ordinary ndddHng, 124s. a 126s., mid- 
dling, |20s. a ISOs., good and One mid- 
dling, 1328. and 137 b. 

CORN.-t— The vessela which had been 
so long detained by the late stormy 
weather arrived last week, and brought 
Uie’ largest supply of Wheat, Flour,. 
Malt, and Oats that we have had since 
harvest. The tales were so extensive 
last , week, that vqry little remained 
over; and having but a small fresh ar> 
rival;^f ^eat, and som^ distant buyers,, 
the frade was very bidsk, and theOnest 
tmmiukfe been takewoff at aU' advance 
of 2s. a 3s. per quarter, with some Inu 
provement in inferior qualities. 
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LIST OF BANKRUPT? AND DIVIDEND?, 

From SATURDAY, JANUARY IS, to SATURDAY, FEB. 10, IS33. 
Extracted from the London Gazette. 

N.B. All the Meetingfs are at the Court of Commiteionert, BaeingluM-itreet, 
untesa otherwise expressed. The Attornies’ Names are in Parcnthe^s. 

BANKRUPTCIES SUPERSEDED. 

Bradshaw, Tl. Bolton, cotton<inannfacturcr. Douglass, J. & D. Russell, Fleet-street, drapers. 

JM althews, T. Starston, Norfolk, farmer. Bastwood, J. Meltham, Yorkshire, clothie^ 

BANKRUPTCIES ENLARGED. 

Allen, C. TaTistock-street,Corent*gRrden, wool- Shackle, JT. Milk-street, Cheapside, hosier, from 
len-draper, from Feb. 4, to March 2». Jan. 18, to March 8. 

Heath.W.T. Cushion-eourt, Broad-street, nker- Johnson, B. J. Houndsditch, cabinet-maker 
chant, from Feb. 4, to Feb. 15. from Dec. 17, to Feb. 4. 


BANKRUPTS. 


Adatns, J. Stamford, liineolnsliire, liquor-mer- 
chant (Handley and Wlng,€lray’s-inn-squai‘c. 

Allen, A. jun. Topping’s-wharf, Tooley-street, 
provision -merchant (Tanner, Fore -street, 
Finsbury-Rquare. 

Armstrong, W. Arundel-street, Strand, tailor. 
( Young, Poland-street, Oxfoid-street 

Atniore, Vi. C. Wood-street, Manchester, ware- 
houseman. (Claboii, Mark-lane. 

Arnold, C. Axminster, Devonshire, surgeon, 
(Santer, Chancery-lane. 

Blair. O. and W. Plimpton, Lower Thames- 
street, seedsman. (Dawes and Chatfield, An- 
gel-court, Throgmorton street 

Bowman, J. Salford, Lancashire, dyer. (Apple- 
by and Sergeant, Qray’s-inn-square. 

Ba{nbridge,J.Queen-street, Cheapside, woollen- 
draper. (Hodgson and Ogden, 8t MUdred's- 
court, Poultry. 

Bradshaw, L. Adlington, Lancashire, dealer. 
(Norri s, J ohn-street, Bedford-row. 

Birch, J. Birmingham, jeweller. (Alexander, 
Carey-street Lincoln*s-inn-fields. 

Barton, J. Freekenham, Suffolk, Innkeeper. 
(Dixon and Sons, Omy's-inn-squen. 

Blunden, W. sen.. East Mailing, Kwt fanner. 
(Brace and Selby, S^iirrcy-strcet, Strand. 

Brecknell, S. of Whitstones, Clalnes, Worces- 
tershire, hop-merchant (Gardale and Co. 

. Bray's-inn. 

Boulton, J. Rowartb, Derby, publican. (Makin- 
son, Middle Temple. 

Boyle BHza, Lelcester-square, printer. (Brook- 
ing, Lombard-street 

Backhouse, J. jun. Frome-Selwood, Somerset, 
dyer. (EIHs, Holbom-court Oray’s-inn. 

Bickers, W. Great TltcbfliiB-street, Oxford- 
street, linen-draper. (Bell and Brodriek,Bow 
Churc^ard. 

Barlow, w. & J,Sbefllcl^ rasor-manofaetarers. 

. (Tilson and Frestoh , Coleman-street 

Byrne, T. King -street, Bryan^ue*- square, 
tailor. (Robinson and HinoR Charterhouse- 


Brown, tr. Burton-upon-Humber, nurseryman. 
(Hicks. Gray's-inn-square. 

Blount O. Liverpool, Iron-merchant (Clarke, 
Richards, and Medcalf, Chancery-lane. 

Beaumont, J.Hunter-stTeet, Brnnswlek-Bi^uare, 
coach-maker. (Richardson and Pike, Golden- 
square. 

Culverhouse, C. Walcot, Somersetshire, flour- 
factor. (Bgan and Watennan,'**fllssek-street, 
Strand. 

Chalk, J. Bladcfriar's - road, eoMk- maker. 
(Young, Hughes, and Co. MUdred^SrCourt, 
poultiy. 

Cafni»lng,A J. Higli-street, Southwark, cheese- 


monger. (Hutchinson, Crown-court Thread- 
necdie-street. 

Child, J. of Bristol, grocer. (Vizard and Co. 
Linooln’s-lnii fields. 

Collins, R. Regent street, Oxfoi*d -street, car- 
pet-dcaler. (Fisher, Fnmlvars-hin. 

Donlan, M. J. J. Cleveland-court, St Jame’s- 
place, St James’s-street, tailor. (Maples, 
pearse, and Hunt, Frederick's- place. Old 
Jewry. 

Davis, B. Chancery-lane, victualler. (Arundell, 
FurulvaVs-inii. > 

Dewsnop.W.C. StBride's-court, Bridge-street. 
Blackfriars, painter. (Keeling and Beck, 
Tokenhouse-yard. 

Dudley, T. Brighton, carpet-dealer. (Munday, 
Furnival’s-lnn, Holbom. 

Elam, T. W. Bradford, Wiltshire, clothier. (W. 
and D. Richardson, Walbrook. 

Evans, R. P. Bemard-street, Russell-squarc, 
merchant (Knight and Fyson, Basinghall- 
street 

Forck, F. W. Whitechapel-road, baker. (Wright, 
Fenchurch-street 

French, J Jun., Keyford, Somerset, clothier. 
(Ellis, Holb 9 rnconrt,Or^s-inn. 

Fitzge/ald, T. Lawrence Fbantney-hill, mer- 
ehant (l>eane, Lincoln’s Inn fields. 

Oaddnreri C. B, Lime-street-sqoare, insurance- 
broker. (Browne, Welbeck-street, Cavendish- 
square. 

Green, J. Great Y«tnottth,brick-maker. (Fran- 
cis, New BoswOU-court. 

Gooodrich, S.PUmswick, Gloucestershire, baker. 
(Dax, Son, and Meredith, Guildford -street 

Greatrex,0. B.Aberley, Worcestershire, apo- 
theeary. (Nmton and Chaplin, Gray's-inn- 
square. 

Green, J. k J.Somerleyton, brick-makers. (Ste- 
vens, Maples Pearse, and Hunt, Fredertek's- 
square, Old Jewry. 

HaUen, S. Bradley, Stafford, iron-merchant. 
(Huid tod Johnson, Temple. 

Hamilton, R. Liverpool, merchant. (Taylor and 
Roscue, Temple." 

Holahau, P. London street, Fenohurch-streel, 
wine-merchant. (Lang, Fenehureb-street 

Harrison, H. Southwark- bridge, Stone-wharf, 
stone-masou. (Hayward, Took's-court, Cur- 
sitor.street 

lIavell,H. Bucklebury, Berkshire, baker. (Ma- 
railton and Twining, Berqdek- street, Soho. 

Itfherwood, Worthley, Yorkshire, cloth-manu- 
factuxer.JMackiason.Middle-Temple. 

Johnson, w. Addington • place, Camberwell. 
buteher(Castle,Mlddleton-streetClarkenvell. 

Jones, J. 8. Fro^Selw^, Somerset, linens 
draper. (SHU. Holborn-eourt, Oray’s-lnO; 
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JaTii««. T. Chcpstovir, Moumoutli, grocer. 
(OoordilUon an4 Hewl^tt^ 0read-ftt,CU«ap»ldo. 

Jaraeoon. J. Little Queeo-atreet; coaclt«maker. 
(Saniiders and Bailey, Charlotte-strdet, Ffst- 
roy-sqoare. 

Jarmain, 3 . Cnmberland-etreel, Neworoad, tia< 
holftterer. (Knigbt find Pyeon, BaeinghalL 
Htreet. 

Johnson, D. Nantwlch,' Cheshire, druggist. 
(^Vilds, Chanei^-lane. 

JlCeUey, W., andi T. Kelaoy, ^ Heekdyke, Mls- 
tertopijNottlngHftin^re, Deiop and dea- 
lore; W<^s*uray^.inn^8quare. ^ 

King, iy . £dgeware-road, cheesemonger. (Pop- 
kin, Dean-street, Soho, 

Larbalestter, J. and J. Warwick, New Dasing- 
haU-street,wine-raerchanti.(Butler, Walling- 
stiseet. 

Littlefield, J. Portsea, plumber. (Young, Po- 
tand-street. 

Lane, T. Chandos-street, oU*man. (Davres and 
Chalfield, Aj^el-court, Throgiporton-street. 

Lister, S. and W., and W. Walker, Lawrenre- 
lanei, Chaapside# warehousemen. (Pringle, 
C^i^n^treet, Cheapeide. 

Lovell, W. Kilmorsdon, Sotnefisetshlre, Ithen- 
draMr. (Hard and Johnson, King’s-bench- 
walk. Temple. 

Lewis, G. London, merchant. (Clark, fti- 
chaide, and Medoa(LChancery-lane. 

Mercer, G. BasingbaH-street, woollen-draper. 
(Towers, Castlc-street« Falcon-square, 

Morganti, P. Brighton, jeweller. (Mayhew, 
Ohaooery-laBe. 

Mason, C. Birmingham, druggist (Norton and 
Chaffiiu, Gray's^inn-square. 

Martelly, L. H., and J. Dayrie, Finsbary-sq. 
meiiananta (WBde, Rees, and Peaqook^Coi- 
lege-hill. 

T, Bungay, Suffolk, staUoncr. (Chip- 
pindale and Yallop, Great Queeu-street, Lin- 
oohFs-ifkn-fields. 

Morehouse, J. WelSr, Somersetshire, cabinet- 
maker. (Dyne, Lincoln's-inn-fields. 

JH’QrAth, E. Winchestet-row,New-road, dealer. 

i Cooke and Wright, WoOdbridgC- house, Cler- 
;enweU. 

Manning, I R. SaokviUe-street tseilor. (Robin- 
son, UaK-Moon-street, Piccadilly. 

Mttnn, E.and J. Ifodgnkin, Maidstone, grocers. 
(Saunders, Heawoud, and Mathews, Upper 
Thamea-street. 

Nathan, J. Liverpool, watoh-manufaeturer. 
(AiBington, Gregory', add Faulkuei', Bedford- 
roW. 


Noalt L. J. J, Great Oimond-street bill-broker. 

(Russen, Crown-eouet Aldersgate-slteet 
Newhmd, J. Lhierpool, boot-maker. (Chester, 
Btfiple-lnn, 

Needham, E. Fore-street, Cripplcgate, vrare- 
houseman. (Knight and Fyson, Basinghan-st. 
Offbonie,H. NewBrentfovd, fishmonger. (Brook- 
ing* L^ m l wr d-str fe tL 

X'Broad-Btreet-biUldiags, merohaiit. 
(Knight and Bykoh, Bashig^-^treet " 
Oifaora* |t,> Claihjasihn/ Norlelk, shopkeMer. 

(King, Seijeant’s-lnn, Fleet-street. ‘ 

RttUtuuui, C; RalnhmnitKtiit’, wine and brandy 
derfer. (Rippon, fifemtBuriwywstinet. 

atchfleld, Ber|uhire,oom-dea)er. 
(Slade and Jones, Johrt-stretti Bedford^rnw. 
P<^rj H. Taunton, draper^ (Ashurst Som- 
hrqok-Qourt Bwinghan-sweeu 

Caitoan, Abtngdon, 
lwi»kors« (Wilber, ruriiiswi%4aii* 


Symos, W.Crewkerne, Somerset, linen-draper. 

(Jenkins and Co. Ncw-inn. 

Sampson, J. H. Sculcoates, Vorkshire, mer- 
chant. (Rosser and SonrBartlctt’s-buildings. 
Spice, H- Q •Prury-lane, dealer in haiq and 
beef. (Bousftold, Chatham-place. 

Salter, J. and J. S. Foster, Kingston, Surry, 
jgewere. (Rippeo, Great Surry-slreet, Black- 

Scammell. R. Fronie-Selwood, Somersetshire, 
fuller (Williams, fled Lion-square. 
Sprink8,W.,Bri;i:tQn., Surrey, baker. (Chippen- 
dale and Yaliop,GreatQueen street, Lincolu’s- 
inn-fields. 

Stevens, J. Newgate-street, carpet-warehouse- 
man. (Pasmore, Warnford-court, Throg- 
morton-sireet. 

Spencer, J. Eagle-street, Red Lion-square, li- 
very stable-keeper. (Shirriff, Salisbury-st. 

Strand. 

Smith, T. WntMng sL warcbouseoian. (Brook- 
ing, Lombard, -street 

Salford, S. late of Mettingham, Sulfolk, farmer. 

(Clark and Co. Chand'ry-ltiie. 

Stirk, W. Bceston, Yorkshire, woolstapler. 

(Wilson, Gretrine-street, Hatton-garden. 
Stevenson, W. jun. Bawtiy, Yorkshire, cooper. 

(Rodgers, Canterbury-square. 

'Scobell,'J. Hinton St. George, Somersetshire, 
builder. (Patten, Hatton-gaifien. 

Shauds, W. Old Change, baker. (Stevens and 
Wood, Little StThomas Apostle, Quecn-st 
Smith* J. Hulme, Lancashire, conunoii-hrcwer. 

(Arlington, Gregor^’, and Faulkner, Bedford-r. 
SmithfU. of Tooting, vieiualler.(Plaistcd, East- 
place, Lambeth. 

Siloaoo.B. of Dudley, Worcestershire, grocer. 

(Collett and Co. Chancpry-lane. 

Stephens, W. Os^ford, fiquor-mercliaBt. (Ellis, 
Verulam-bulldings, Gray’s-iun. 

Wairstalf. D. and J. H. Skinner-street, Snow- 
bill, ca^et-warehouseinen. (Knight and 
Fyson, Basinghan-street 
Wright, J., Of Stauwiok, Northampton shire. 

horse-dealer. (F. Jeyes, Chancery-lane. 
Williams, J. of Pinricr's-hall. Old Broad .street, 
merchant (Swain and Co. Frederick’s-pl. 
Old Jewy. 

Wright, B. Hatfield Broad Oakc, Essex, grocer. 

(Cole and Wragg, Ave-Maria-lane. 

Wlllington, J. and E. Binningham, cabiiiet- 
case-inakcrs. (Swain, StevensiMaples,Pearse, 
apdHunt, Frederick’s-plaoe, Old JeaTy. 
Winscom, Ji Andover, linen-draper. (BousilelJ, 
Chathao^lace. 

B’^ade, W. Gloucester-street, Queen-Muare, car- 
penter. ('Knight and Fyson, Basinghall-st. 
Walkeiv WvHoehdalc, Lancaiddre, woollen-ma- 
nufacturer. (Ellises, Walmslcy, and Gorton, 
Chancery-lane. 

Wagstaff, S. and T. Baylis, Kidderminster, 
caqiit-inaattfacture^su (Fisher and M unday, 
Furnival’s-inn. 

Wighton, J.' Baelnghcdi-strcet, woollen-ware- 
bouseinan. (Knight and ^Fyson, Basinghall- 
streets 

UpsaU, H. Wood Bnderby, Liuoolnshire, caUle- 
jobber. (Eyre and Coverdale, Qray’a-inn-sq. 
Unitt,G. 'radingtou, Gloucestershire* farmer. 

(Collett, Wimoum, and Ctdletf, Chancery-1 . 
Vera, 0. Cloth-fair, draper. (Brown, Commer- 
elal Bate Rooms, Minciog-lane. 

Young, W. Bernard-street, insurance-broker. 
(Lavie and Ollverson, Frederiuk’s-plaee, Old 
Jewry. 


DIVIDENDS. 


A4hai^Jf.WOTiiigtoti, caWnfit-maktr^Mar. 4 

Ti J^ry, wad T. ©oohrau, Hayton, 
XuqiNaiijitif, eaKeoqwtaters* Feb, 26. ^ 


Bullmau, J. find T. Milntbocp, Weatiuortaud, 
mercers* Feb. 24, 

B^sh* J. Faleraoeter-row, bookseller^. Feb* 

Bamaschina* A. Graveicod, bardvnwemaB* 
Feb. 11. 
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niytb, O. W. and F. Birmiiifflianij merchanta. 
Feb. 18. 

Birmingham, F. Charlcs-street, City-road, com- 
mon brewer, Feb. 16. 

Burgle, J. IMark-laue, carpenter, Feb. 22. 

Ball, R. of Bihlge-ruad, Lambeth, llnen-drap. 
Feb. 22. 

Bird, J. 8. Liverpool, wholesale grocer, Feb.20. 
Billing, J. H. and Co. Paddington, corn-dealers, 
March 11. 

Croaher.C. Crayford, Kent, farmer, March 1. 
Cuffie, J. Regent-street, Westminster, jeweller. 
Feb. 22. 


Clarke, W”. Leicester-street, Lelcester-square, 
tailor, Feb. 15. 

Clements, R. Coventry, ribbond manufacturer, 
Feb. 27. 

Clarke, H. and F. Grundy of Liverpool, mer- 
chants, Feb. SMi. 

Cnicksliants, J. Gerrard-street, St. Anne’s, 
Westminster. 

Court, 11. Fisli-stroet-hill, straw-hat-inaiiufae- 
turer, Feb. 22. 

Cann,W. Oakhumpton, Devonshire, ironmon- 
ger, March 7. 

Davison. T. llinchley, Leicestershire, draper, 
Feb. 27. 

Delvalle, A. York-strcct, Covcnt-gardeo, wine- 
merchant, March 8. 

Kldorado, sash-manufacturev, Feb. 18. 

Elmore, fl. Edghaston, Warwickshire, corn- 
dealer, March 7. 

Edmunds, T. of Castle Bugged, in Lampeter 
Pontsteriheii, Cardiganshire, tanner, Feb. 12. 

Furlong, W. and J. Bristol, haberdashers, 
March 5. 

Foulhea, .1- Chester,' grocer, March 7. 

R , J. Rallton, J. Railton and J. 
Young, London, merchants, Feb. 25. 

fJonId, W. and F Greasley, Maiden-lane, Wood- 
street, Chcapside, hosiers, Feb. 22. 

Goodman,!'. Withorley, Leicestershire, Fcb.25. 

Gibson, T. Jun. Liverpool, ship bread-baker, 
Feb. 21. 


Ilamilord, VF. Tavistock, Devon, linen-draper, 
March 11, 

Hyde. W. Earl-street, Blaclcfriars, merchant, 
Fob. 22. 

llawksley, J. Birmingham, merchant, March 14. 

Hudson,,!, and M. Hargreaves, Liverpool, tim- 
ber-merchants, Feb. Iw. 

Harrison, J. Mount-terrace, White-chaple-rd. 
flour-factor, Feb. 28. 

Harrison, .T. F. Tower-street, merchant Feb. 22, 

Hinde, J. Liverpool, merchant, Feb. 26 

Hardisty, G. and J. Cowing, Bedfofd-court, 
Covent-gardeti, woolldn-drapers, Feb. 4. 

Jones, A. W. Brentford, corn-merchant. Mar.ll. 

Jelfs, JI. CoVehtry, Khop-keeper, Feb. 27. 

Jackson, J. Easingwold, Yorkshire, merchant, 
Feb. 26. 

Janh, E. Norwlck, carpenter, March 11. 

Keen, W. Aldersgatc-street, cork-manufactu- 
rer. March ll. 

Ketcher, N. Bradwell, near the sea, Essex, 
shop-keeper, March 8. 

Ladkin, W. Leye, Leicestershire, victualler# 
Fel>. 27. 


Lockwood, 0. Huddersfield. York, woollen- 
draper, March 8. 

Lancaster. T. J. Cateaton street, merehant. 
March 8. 

Monaoy, T. Burgh . Norfolk, farmer. Feb. 94. 

Marehant. J. Maidstone, curpeutcr, Feb. ' 

M«Leud, J. C. Huntley-hotel, Loicester-fields, 
merchant, Feb. 4. 

Masters, R. Coventry .tailor, Feb. 27. 

Mather, J. Jewin-Kt.'wine-mcrchant, Feb, l.'». 

Nicholson, W. of Kingston-upun-liull, mer- 
chant, Feb. 11. 

Palfrey, W. Hinchurch, Qlocestorshire, farmer, 
Feb. 25. 

Potts, W. Bheerness, linen-draper, Jan. 22. 

Porter, B. London, stationer, Feb. 22. 

Prior, J. H. I#ondon-road, Southwark, corn- 
dealer, Fob. 22. 

Rudkin, T, H. Charlotte street, Islington, Mal- 
ster, Feb. 22. 

Rout, J. Whitechapel, linen-draper, Feb. 15. 

Rodd, C. W, Broadw'av, Worcestershire, malt- 
ster, Feb. 15. 

Rucker, S. Old fionth-gca-house, Broad-strcct. 
merchant, Fob. 22. 

Randall, W. Leeds, merchant, Feb. 20. 

Reddiough, R. Liverpool, inn-keeper, Feb, 18. 

Ilodd, C. W. Broadway, Worcestershire, malt- 
ster, Feb, 25. 

Ritchie, R. and J. Bigsby, Deptford, brewers, 
Feb. 15. 

Reynolds, H. Cheltenham, sadler, March 15. 

Ripley, J. Wapping, High-street, mathematical 
instrument-maker, Mai ch 8. 

Sutherland, R. and R. Birmingham, gan-ma- 
kers, Feb. 24. 

Slater, J. J. and J. Stater, Yeadou, Yorkshire, 
clothiers. Feb. 24. 

Sherw'in, W. J. Paternostor-row, bookseller, 
March 1. 

Sythgoe, J. Liverpool, timbcr-mcrohaut, Feb.J8. 

Sehoiicld,T. Klngston-upon-Thames, maltster.^ 

Spence, Providence-row, Hackney, raerohant, 
Feb. 4. 

Shfljinon, Whitehaven, draper, Feb. 21. 

Sheriffe, J. Farnharn, Surrey, grocer, March 8. 

Tliwaitoe, S. Staplohurt, Kent, tallow-chandler, 
Feb. 22. 

Taylor, G. Barsted, Kent, paper-maker, Fcb.22. 

Thompson, J. Mapplcton, Derbyshire, fanner. 
Feb. 28. 

Tate, M.Chalford, Gloucester, clothier, Mar.ll. 

Tarletoo, J. Gloucestcr-pl. merchant, F4b. 27. 

Taylor, T. Bristol, tobacoo-dealor, March 7. 

Tweycroks, J. Westbourn, Sussex, felliminger, 
Feb. 21. 

Witchurch, J. Worship-street, Finsbury-square, 
eoach-inaster, Feb. 22. 

Wood, W. UoUm-fann, Yorkshire, cattle-jobber, 
Feb. 18. 

White, J. C. Mitre-court, Fenchurch-street, 
merchant, Feb. 1. 

Wigfall. H.Shcmeld, file-maker, Feb. 24. 

Wheatley, H. Coventry, silk^dyer, Feb. 27. 

Watts, J. Totneas, Devonshire, linen-draper, 
March 6. 

Wilson, £. H. and J. Westmorland, Liverpool, 
Bpirit-mcrchant, March 10. 



VaRFATIONS op barometer, thermometer. Stc. AT NINE O'CLOCK. A. M. 
From jANirARY 28, to FsBauARV 25, 1823. 

By T. BLUNT, Mathematical Inatrvmeut Maker to his Majesty, No. 22, CoRNHn.i<. 


|Bar.i7'Acr.l 

Wind 

28 29-40 

43 

S. 

29 29-10 

45 

s. 

30 29-36 

43 

S.W. 

31 29-16 

40 

E. 

128-80 

39 

N. E. 

2 28-79 

40 

N. B. 

3 28-73 

42 

N. B. 

4 29 25 

29 

8. 

5 29-58 

27 

N. W. 

6 29-58 

28 

R. 

7 29-13 

33 

E. 


Uar.i Ther. 
8^*381 32 
9 29*601 34 

10 29*44! 41 

11 29 40 41 

12 29-3» 46 

113 29-54 35 

14 29-34 41 

15 -29.731 38 

16 29-931 .36 

17 30-19 34 

18 29*70! 36 


1 I Bar. IVier, 

19 29H)8 40 

20 29-77 35 

2lJ29-53 40 
2^29-48 43 

23 29-27 40 
24,29 50 44 

26,29(« 37 


Wind. \Obscr 
S.W. Fair 
S.W. Wtto 
S. Cldy. 
S.W. Raiu 
S.W. Fair 
S.W. Ditto 
S.W. Foggy 


PRICE OF SHARES IN CANAI.S, DOCKS, BRIDOES, WATER-WORKS, FIRE A.ND 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES, INSTITUTIONS, MINES, &c. 

Fkrruahy ^,1823. 


Canals. 

Ashton and Oldham 

Barnesley 

Birminguam ^divided) . . . 

Bolton citid Bury 

Brpchnoifc and AbergaT. 

Carlisle 

Cliestertield 

Coventry 1 

Crum ford 

Croyduu 

Derby 

Dudley 

Ellesmere and Chester . . . 

El e wash I 

Forth and Clyde 

tiiaiid Junction 

Grand Surrey 

Grand Union 

Grand We.stern 

Grantham 

Hereford and Gloucester. . 

Lanraster 

Leeds and Liverpool 

Leicester 

Leicester & Noithampton 

Loughborough 3 

Melton Mowbray... 

Monmonthshire 

Montgomeryshire 

Neath 

Nottingham 

Oxfortf 

Poitsmouth and Arundel 

Uegeut’s 

Rochdale 

Shrewsbuiy 

Shropshire 

Somerset Coal 

Ditto, Lock Fund 

Stanbrd.s.8c Wot cestershu-e 

Stourbridge 

htmtford-on-Avon 

Stioudwater ‘ 

Swansea 

I'avistock 

Thames and Medway 

I'hames and Severn, New 
Trent it Mersey 

Warwick and Birmingh. 

Warwick and Napto" . , . 
Worcester it Birmingham 
Docks. 

London 

West India 

East India 

Commpreial 

Erst Coantry ! 


Bridges. 

Southwark 

Ditto, New 

Ditto, Loan 

Vauxhall 

Waterloo 

fVater-works. 

Chelsea 

East London 

Grand Junction 

Kent 

Loudon Bridge 

South Loudon 

West Middlesex 

Yoik Buildings 

Insurances. 

Allnon 

Atlas 

B.illi 

Biimingham Fire 

British 

Comity 

Eagle 

Euroriean 

Globe 

Guardian 

Hope 

Imperial Fiie 

Ditto. Life 

Kent Fire 

l.a>ndon Fire 

London Ship 

Provident 

Rock 

Royal Exchange 

Sun Fire 

Sun Life. 

Union 

Gas Lights. 

Gas Lightand Coke (Chait 

Company 

City Gas Light Company . 

Ditto, New 

South London 

Imperial 

IMerary Institutions. 

London 

Russel 

Sttirey 

Miscellaneous. . . 

Auction Mart 

British Copper Company,, 
Golden Lane Brewery. . . 

Ditto 

London 0om.6alc Rooms 
Garnatie Stock Ist class . 
Ditto, 2d ditto . 


Per niv. 

Share, perAnn. 
£. s. £. s. ti. 
17 — 

.55 7ipr.6t. 


— 

11 — 

6 — 


Messrs. WOLFE and EDMONDS, No 9, ’Change. Alley, Covnhiil. 
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EDITOR’S NOTICE. 




'^^We feel it due to certain of our Readers to apologize for some faulty 
impressions of the Lithographic Plate in our last Number; we allude to 
'^Ihe Engraving of the Scaffolding, &c. from whence Mr. Hornor took 
ills yiew of hondon. Iti our desire to illustrate a portion of the Letter- 
press by a sectional representation of that grand seientihe structure, the 
time was too limited to admit of every impression being as faultless as 
eoiild be wished. To supply this partial defect our next Number will 
vcontain a similar sOctional View, but executed in a far superior style. 


Communications received since our last. 

C(^py of a Letter from Mr. Ferguson.— The Orphan, from Maria Anne. 
Love and the Rose. — A hint relative to Oreek and Latin quotations. — 
Poem from R. E* I. L — Invocation to Fancy, from W. — Ellen to 
Emma. •'-Lines from Mrs. HUghes. — Prose and Poetry from S.— The 
Shipwreck, from I. M. K. — Fragments from B.— Letters from Lichfield. 
Jjetwrs from H. D» — Fragment composed like Lightning. 

, Several other Correspondents, who have favoured us wiih their 
addresses, will be answered by post. 
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THE GROUP OF SLEEPING CHILDREN. 

By F. CHANTREY, Esq. R.A. 

With an elegant Engravingf 

Drawn expressly for this work by H. Cobbould, Esq, and engraved by J Thomson. 


We Ijavc tlie pleasure this month 
to illustrate the European Magazine 
with an cngravini>, which we trust 
will very vividly recall tp the ima^i* 
nations of our readers^ the exquisite 
little group from the chissel of Mr, 
Chantrey, which was so deservedly 
attractive in the exhibition six or 
seven years ago, and which is now a 
principal ornament of Lichfield Ca- 
thedral.* Beauty, in one of its most 
delightful shapes, that of infantile 
grace and simplicity, is its distin- 
guishing quality. It is the beauty 
of pure nature viewed by the eye, 
anti transferred to marble by the 
hand of refined art. A celebrated 
philanthropist, who was remarkably 
fond of children, used to call them 
“ innocent little men and women,’* 
and, certainly, if the innocence of 
their character is at any period more 
especially visible than at another, 
it IS during their hours of peaceful 
slumber. The exuberant ^and un- 
suspecting gaiety of childhood is 
full of charms, but the real inte^st 
of infancy is perhaps never so ijrr^- 
sistably felt as in the contemplation 
of a sleeping eherub-countenancf 


* This interesting group 
Aututnu of J316, in Lichfield 
Mrs, Robinson, now Mrs. Aclao^ 



in which neither guilt nor sorrow 
has yet laid its unsparing hand. 
The perception of what it is, is in- 
separably combined even in the most 
sanguine miiids> and under the most 
auspicious circumstances, with the 
anticipation of what it may possibly 
become, after years of vicious indul- 
gence or of worldly difficulty and mis- 
fortune have impressed their deep 
and deforming traces ; and we are al- 
most tempted to wish, that the pre- 
sent moment of delicious tranquillity 
might be perpetuated. That moment 
— that transient moment, Mr. Chan, 
trey fixed and perpetuated. Wlie-^ 
ther we consider the isweetness of the 
composition and the perfect ease and 
repose which breathe througli the 
whole, or, regarding the work with 
a colder and more critical eye, exa- 
mine the well-selected and felicH 
tous forms anddi^tails of the Various 
parts, we are alike sensible of Mr.- 
Chantrey's extraordinary powers; 
and find it difficult to determine, if 
' they have been more successfully 
manifested in the conception or in 
the execution of 'this mast interest- 
ing subject. , 


of a Monument erected during the 
^ to the memory of two children of a 


1% 


Monuintiat to Mr, Fox, 
MONUMENT TO MR. FOX. 


[Maiu'h, 


Wk have the pleasure to give,' in 
our Magazine ot the present *“ month, 
a representation of the . Monument 
to the memory of the ^ Right Hon. 
(.•harles James Fox, whifch has been 
recently crectej in the north tran- 
sept of Westminster Abbey; within 
a few yards oj( the, spot w'hcre his 
mottal remains almost mingle with 
those of his mighty contemporary 
and rival: The’ expense of this 
noble testimony of veneration for 
departed greatness has been de- 
frayed by the principle members of 
that political party of which Mr. 
Foit^ was the acknowledged and 
powerful leader; and it is highly 
creditable to the warmth and gene- 
rosity of His Majesty’s feelings, that 
he contributed no less a sum than a 
thousand guineas towards this me- 
morial of one of the most intimate 
and attached of his “ early friends.” 

The following distinguished no- 
blemen and gentlemen were appoint- 
ed a Uommittee to carry into effect 
the object of the subscription, Viz, 

THE DUXE OF BEDFORD. 

DOBD HOLLAND. 

EARL GREY. 

LORD ilEiSDOROUGU. 

LORD ROBERT SPENCER. 

THIS EARL OF UPPER 08S0RY. 

W. ADAM, KSQ. 

GENERAL FJTZPATRfCK. 

It is a singular fact, and ohc very 
honorable to the individual, tluit the 
same accomplished sculptor has been 
selected to commemorate, in the 
same sacred edifice, the two most 
eminent statesmen of their day. 
The monument to Mr. Pitt, plained 
over the principal Western entrance' 
into the A^ibey, has long been known 
to, and admired by the public; and 
it is witli great pleasure we express 
our conviction tliat the present “pro- 
duction of Mr, Westmacolt’s mas- 
terly chissel will add to his well 
deserved celebrity. 

The monument consists of a finely 
composed group of four figures, of 
beroV dimensions. The dying Pa- 
triot is supported in the arms, of 
Liberty, towards w]iotn his last and 
tendercst regard secOis to bo directed. 
The resombiance of the features to 


those of Mr. Fox is very striking, 
and the languor of approaching 
disso.ution which pervades the limbs 
is admirably expressed. At bis feet 
reclines the figure of Peac(?, lament- 
ing over the fate of her invariable 
and eloquent advocate. By his side 
kneels an African, his hands firmly 
knit together, and his countenance 
and maimer strongly indicative of 
gratcfal interest towards the bene- 
volent being, one of the most me- 
morable acts of whose brief admini- 
stration was the atchievement of 
that object so long desired by every 
friend to humanity— the abolition 
of the slave-trade. We consider this 
African to be one of Mr, Westma- 
cott’s master-pieces. The anatomi- 
cal details are exquisite ; and we 
were especially struck by the skill 
and taste with which the expression 
has been softened, and even digni- 
fied, without the abandonment <»f 
the distinguishing traits of national 
character.. 

Wo were much surprised liowevcr, 
and dissatisfied at the situation in 
which this line marble is placed. We 
said that it had been ” erected we 
recall Uie word. It lias been merely 
“deposited.” Squat on the pave- 
uienf, huddled' into a corner, and 
with the varnished wood-work of the 
choir serving as an incongruous 
back-gronnd, it seems as if it were 
still in the exhibition room of the 
Sculptor, rather than in its appro- 
riate station in our venerable all- 
ey, The injurious effect of this 
degraded position is much increased 
by the almost ostentatiously lofty 
bearing of some of the neighbouring 
monuments. 'I’bc verger told us that, 
at the coronation, one of the tempo- 
rary platforms passed over the place 
in wiiich Mr. Fox’s monument is 
situated ; and, therefore, tliat it was 
necessary the monument should not 
e-\eecd its present height; which is, 
in ajl, eight feet from the ground. 
If this be the case, let the monument 
be removed to some part of the 
abbey where no such impediment 
exists to its assnmirflg that dignity 
to'tyhich it is in every respect so 
jiistiyintitled. 


* Thill .was included in our last number. 
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ANALYSIS OF M. JOMARFI’S EDITION OF M. CAILLIAUD’S 


FIRST WORK 

The name of M. Frederic Cail- 
liiiud of Nantes is well known to all 
those who are en^a^ed in llie study 
of the antiquities of E^^ypt, and the 
geo<(ra|>hy of Africa in j^eneral. 
lie returned to Paris in the month 
of February 1^19, and the report of 
hh. carious discoveries in the desarts 
cast and west of the Thebai'd had 
preceded him, and the sorii's of new 
observations lhat he made known 
excited amongst ihe learned men of 
lhat capital an interest as lively as 
it was general. Encouragi'd by 
their suffrages and tlie proteetion of 
the government, M. Cailliaud de- 
termined to resnuip his travels in 
the East; lie prejiared himself to 
m.ike lliein with more effect, and, 
providing himself with resources 
l!iat }»e wanted in his iirst expedi- 
tion, tic set out in the month of Sep- 
tiMiiber 1819. Always fortunate, at 
least up to that time, he arriveil in 
the moiitli (»f June 1821, at 350 
leagues beyond the Southern bor- 
ilers of Egypt, ascending the Jlahrel- 
Aby.id, or white river, which ap- 
peared to lie the principal branth of 
ili(* Nile, and which possibly might 
lead to its real source. 

Rut, not to anticipate those facts 
wliich we shall make the subject of 
iinother redation, we proceed to the 
first Journey of M. (\dlliaud, which 
M. Jomard undertook to revise and 
publish. Interesting- himself prin- 
cipally about mineralogy, M. C'ail- 
liaud, at the age of twenty-five, had 
travelled over Holland, Italy, Swit- 
zerland, and a part of Turkey in 
Europe. Attracted by the renown 
of Egyptian wonders, he repaired to 
Constantinople in the beginning of 
the year 1815, and landed at Alex- 
andria on the I2th of May of the 
.same year. Being well received by 
M. Drouetti, consul general of 
France, he made a voyage with him 
to the second cataract, and soon 
after his /eturn, honored with the 
confidence of Mohamed Aly Pacha, 
lie undertook for him a commission 
to s<*arcli for mines in the ];)eigh- 
bouring desarts of Egjyt , In the 
prosecution of whieb he pad the rare 
good fortune to obtain, as inter- 


ON EGYPT. 

pretcr, one of the frcnchmcn who, 
after the departure of the army of 
France from the east, bad eiiUircJ 
the service of the Mamelukes ; and 
he set out on the 2nd of November 
18 Id with six men, eight dromeda- 
ries, and provisions For a month, 
directing his course to lledesveh, 
upon the right side of the iJilc, ' 
towards ibo bonlm-s of the Red Sea. , 
This is the first excursion of tlie 
French mineralogist, which is des-„ 
cribed in tliis first itinerary. 

After six days marcli in the desart, 
he arrived at Alount Zabarah, and 
found again the famous emerald 
mines, which were only know-n from , 
the suspicious accounts given by 
the Aralis; but this traveller saw 
them in the state the engineers of 
the ancients bad left them ; be pe- 
netrated tlirougb a great many ex- 
cavations of vast depth, where in 
some parts 4(10 men must have . 
worked at once ; and the cords, 
baskets, tools of various kindi., and 
even the lamps were there Still after 
so many ages. Near this is a little 
town, which had been some time for- 
gotten ; a great many Iiouses arc 
still standing, and in the middle of 
them are temples bqilt in the Egyp- 
tian style, and .some parts of walls 
covered with Grecian Inscriptions. 

Still Tartlier on, upon the borders 
of the Red Sea, he discovered a 
mountain of sulphur, formerly work- 
ed, and the evident marks of an 
ancient volcano. 

In these countries there is a tra- 
dition relative to an ancient com- 
mercial road, which conducted in an 
oblique direction from the North to 
the South East, from Coptos upon 
the Nile, to Herenice on the Red 
Sea. In crossing the desart, whieh 
separates the river from the s€»a, 
twice, at different places, M. Cail- 
liaud thought he recognised several 
stations destined to receive caravans, 
and reservoirs to allayjthirst, btdong- 
ing to this same coniine reial road 
to India through Egypt, and which, 
according to his direction, is at the 
place where d’Aiivillo and M. Gos- 
selin fixed the ancient Berenice. 

‘ To these topograi»hical observa- 
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tions, M. (yalirmuJ adjs a groat 
irjuny others relative to the const!- 
tution of the mountains, anti the 
soil of those remote countries, and 
tJie manners of the Arab tribes which 
inhabit them ; and, what is of great 
importance, he gives the drawings 
of the monuments he discovered, and 
copies of the inscriptions that de- 
corate them. At Icng-th, after having 
taken, as the first of his trials, a few 
emeralds, he returned to Cairo, 
which he enteretl on the 10th of 
Janpary 1817 ; hut scarcely had he 
presented the Pacha with the pro- 
duce of his labour, than he received 
an order to prepare himself fur a 
second journey. The preliminaries 
necessarily taking up a great deal 
of time, M. Cailliaud went to Upper 
Egypt, employed himself in search- 
ing for antiques in the ruins of 
■Thebes, and, after an interval of nine 
months, ho departed from Cairo on 
the ^rd t>f November 1817 ; and re- 
gained the desart taking with him 
sixty workmen, an hundred and 
tweiity camels, provisions, tools, and 
besides fifty Arabs Ababdeh to take 
care of the camels. Uoing a little 
out of his first route, he discovered 
other stations on the road from 
Coptos to Jlerenicc ; more to the 
South than the Mount Zabarah, 
other emerald mines w’ere found, at 
length still more to tlie South w'ere 
the ruins of a litjle Greek city called 
now by the Arabs Sekket Bendar 
and liebyr, where live hundred 
liouso.s of’ pebbles are still standing, 
and where the traveller found de- 
signs of three temples either cut out 
of the rock or constructed of stone 
close at hand in a style like that of 
the Egyptian monuments, and co- 
pied several Grecian inscriptions 
engraven upon the Wdlls. After 
several excursions upon the borders 
of the Red Sea M. Cailliaud, having 
collected ten pounds of emeralds, 
delermine l* to return to Cairo, and 
departed from the environs of Za- 
harali on the llth of January 1818. 
Arrived at Esneon the 20th, he went 
by land to 7'h^'bes, whore he met 
many Europeans, and even some 
English ladies either visiting or 
(‘xploring the siibleiTaneous anti- 
quities oi this ancient capital tvith 
a zeal and courage, which the heat* 
ol tlie climate and privations of 
c\cry kind rendered very remark-^ 


abler lie departed from thence on the 
14th of Fehniary ; on the ^Otli he 
went to Cairo, and on the 29th to 
Alexandria, where the Pacha then 
resi<led. 

Such were the circumstances, and. 
such were the various results of M. 
Cailliaud^s travels to the East of 
tlie Thebaid, which he gives an 
account of in his first journal. 

The second relates to a journey in 
the W est, and the reader will follow 
him in this with as much curiosity 
and interest ; he speaks of those 
islands of verdure, disseminated iu 
the midst of the seas of sand iu 
Libya : he expected to find there 
a new civilization, and the ruins of 
that which Egyptian power had 
formerly introduced and brought to 
perfection. 

Wishing for some time,” says M. 
Cailliaud in his second itinerary, 
“ to visit the great Oasis, which hiul 
not yet been seen but by travellers 
passing by, I took advantage of the 
moment when .my presence rvas not 
necessary at the emerald mines lo 
make this interesting jourmry ; 1 
quitted Cairo in consequence on the 
2fith of March 1H18, and wont to 
Syoiit to Mohanied Bey, governor 
of Upper Egypt; he willingly gave 
me orders to take camels, dromeda- 
ries, and guides. 

“ A fter a long navig’ation upon the 
Nile I arrived at Esn^, where the 
death of Ahmed Bey, sondn-Iaw of 
the Pacha, retarded my voyage. As 
a Frenchman, I was called in to see 
him, for in Fgypt a European is 
always considered as a physician. 

- “ When 1 arrived; he was no more, 
an inflammatory fever had carried 
him olf: 1 found, him covered with 
a cashemere (shuw!)^ surrounded by 
kis Mamelukes and two dervises, 
who were in waiting to make the 
accustomed prayers, though I as- 
sured them he was dead. Eor eight 
days there were processions of Aveep- 
ing persons, at the end of whicli 
time the burial took place tvith great 
pomp, tvith Gie sound of drums, ac- 
companied by the cries and shrieks 
of all the women in the town. 
Ahmed Bey was much esteemed for 
Ills goodness of* disposition,” 

M. Cailliaud was fifteen days be- 
fore he Could depart from Esne. 
On the 25th of June 1818, he set 
out from thence for the West to- 
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wards the Oasis of Thel>fs, where 
lie arrived on tlie 29th in the even- 
ing, after having traversed fifty 
leagues across the desart. Several 
Europeans had visited it, but none 
of them mentioned tlicrc being any 
antique monuments, though M. 
i/ailliaud discovered several of the 
greatest interest ; in the Western 
part of the Oasis, near Beyrys, a 
temple quite in the Egyptian style, 
the facade of which is entirely or- 
namented with hieroglyphics," and 
the sanctuary has an arched roof, 
W'hlch has not been remarked in any 
other Egyptian rnonmnent ; to the 
west of this Egyptian building tliere 
is a Uoinaii Uunple of brick, which 
seemed as a place of worship for the 
Coptic Christians ; at Jiycby-joii, to 
the north of Ileyrys, are some Ho- 
man ruins; a litlle more to the north 
is an Egyptian temple, tlic inside 
of the walls decorated with hiero- 
glyphicks ; at El-Kargeh, the chief 
town in the f)asis and peopled with 
kihout two thousand inhabitants, are 
the ruins of a small Egyptian temple; 
a little to the west, are more than two 
ljundred Roman tombs of. bricks, in 
tile form of arcades; and, towards 
the north west of the town, another 
Egyptian tenqile worthy for its 
grandeur and magni licence to bn 
jilaced in the rank of those in the 
Tbehaid, its lengtli being 191 feet 
without counting tliree pylonks 
which precede it at long intervals, and 
arc entirely covered with hierogly- 
phicks carefully executed and paint- 
ed ; more to the hortli-east is a large 
fortified Homan castle, the walls of 
which arc 45 feet high and twelve 
thick witli buttresses: at dilFerent 
places are other ruins of various 
ii« es, equally worthy of interest, and 
upon dilFcrent temples arc several 
Cl reek inscripthing, one of which 
has more than nine tliousand letters. 
In traversing the Oasis from the 
south to the north M. Cailliaud dis- 
i'ovcred, measured and sketched mo- 
immehts that no European in mo- 
dern times ever saw before hinu 
All these discoveries were made 
before the llth of July, and on the 
12th the 'traveller set out for the 
Nile, going along the road from El- 
Kargeli to Earrhiout, whicli appears 
to have been frequented by tlie an« 
cients. 


From thence M. Cailliaud went 
again to E^iUe across the Libyan 
mountains, and, having learnt that 
for want of water the emerald mines 
did not produce, much, and desirous 
of seeing his family and country, 
lie resolved to return to France- 
Hc went then to (’alro, took leave 
of the viceroy promising to return, 
and, provided with the most hono- 
rable recomnien<lations from 1^1 r. 
Salt the Englisli consul general, 
and from tlje venerable Nestor in 
French erudition M. Dacier, per- 
petual secretary of the royal aca- 
deniyof Belles-Lettres, he embarked 
at Alexandria on the bth of Npvem- 
lim* and arrived at IMavseillcs on ‘the 
28th of the same niontli ; rich in 
recollections and happy, he says,' 
in adding- something to the labors 
of learned men and French artists. 

His wishes have undoubtedly been 
accomplished; and the history of 
his modern discoveries in the coun- 
try of the old Egyptian dominion 
givc.s M. Lailliaiui, tliougb preceded 
in publication by an English tra- 
veller who notwithstanding did not 
see these places till after him, the 
priority of observation ; -and it is an 
honorable claim to have been the 
first tvho risked his life to seek in. 
the heart of desarts and in the midst 
of a superstitious and cruel popu- 
lation the ancient traces of Egyptian 
genius. 

Other travellers have gone to the 
flasis, following the steps of M. 
Cailliaiid, and it is to give eucli of 
them their share of zeal and success, 
that in this analysis wc have so 
carefully marked the. dates of the 
principal excursions of the French 
traveller, 

A little to the north-wTst of the 
Oasis of Thebes, there is another 
smaller one, known by the name of 
El-l)akkel ; tliere is a way to go 
to Manfalout upon the Nile, or ra- 
ther to the Oasis of Thebes, in set- 
ting out from El-Kargtdv; and M. 
Drouetti, consul-general of France, 
having made a journey by this route, 
and having seen some considerable 
Egyptian, Greek, and Homan ruius, 
that no European ever saw before, 
sent his itinerary to M. Jomard, 
who annexed it to that of 51. CaiK 
liaud. 

h is to him, indeed, that we owe 
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tlic writinf^ and publication of M. 
Cailliaud’s travels ; it is by bis itine* 
rary, and calculation of time in 
wajlvin^, that M. Jomard drew the 
two maps of the desarts, to the east 
an»l west of the Thebaid, maps which 
lie presents, particularly the first, as 
an Essay upon the geography of the 
environs of Egypt, and which may 
be perfected by some ulterior obser- 
vations. 

Most of the chapters in the .work 
are by M. Jomard \ the first con- 
tains the explanations of the plates 
and maps, and in the fourth he has 
reprinted the inscriptions already 
engraven after the drawings of M. 
Cailliaiul, in the copper-plates 3, H, 
23, and 24. The most ancient arc 
in hieroglyphick characters the 
others in (ire(3k, in Coptic, in Latin, 
and Arabic ; and to the inscriptions 
found to the cast and west ot The- 
bes are adilcd some other inscrip- 
tions, copied by M, Cailliaud, in 
Upper Egypt, and amongst these 
is that on a jiedestalat Philac, so 
clearly explained by M, Letronne, 
member of the Institute, and which 
is thought to have some connec- 
tion with the Obelisk at Philae 
covered with hieroglyphicks, upon 
which ]M. Champollion, jan. has 
alreaily published his observations. 
In general the inscriptions known 
by the copies of M. Cailliaud will 
bfi\‘r many difiiculties to the critic, 
who shall endeavour to explain them; 
this travellei* not being properly 
prepared for the diflirult task of ex- 
ploring these monumonts. This is 
not the place to enter into any dc- 
. lajlson this subject, it will be auffi'- 
'cient for us to say, that most of 
these inscriptions boar historical 
dates« name several .sovereigns who 
were masters of the conntryy mention 
the worship of several divinities, and, 
that the large inscription, copied 
from the Temple of El-Kargch, con- 
tains new and curious facts upon 
the interior administration of Egypt. 
It is in the time of the Em^ror 
Oalba, and dated the second ycUf of 
ht^rcipi; yet everybody knows that . 
0albu only reigned seven months,, 
from the SIth of June, (>8 Jo the J6th 
of January, 69. lUit the, begin*, 
ning of Egyptian year,* fixed in ' 
the tim^^jAugustus, at the 23th of 
Angusf^^s used in (ourlting, the 


years of the Emperor’s reign, each 
new Egyptian year being that of a 
new year of the reign: and the time, 
however short, which liad elapsed 
between the accession of the Prince, 
and the relu‘\v^^l of the year, being 
coniited as the first of his reign. 

(Salba mounted the throne on the 
9th of June ; the time from this day 
to the 23th of August, was counted 
as his first year, and the second be- 
g'an this same day, the 23th of Au- 
gust, and lasted to his death, whicli 
took place the IGtli of tlie following 
January. It is thus easy to com- 
prehend, how a public act, made 
under Oallia. ixmhl ho dated the 
second }^ear of his reign. Some 
(Joptic inscriptions, copied by M. 
Uailliand, arc given in a very bad 
state, and critij'ism will scarcely be 
able to restore them. One of them 
is not Quite in such a bad state, and 
we shall here insert the translation 
by R. Champollion, jnn. in order to 
give our reailors an hlea of the 
writings, left by tlie venerable fa- 
thers of the desarl iu their own 
tongue: it is taken fiomthecata- 
combs of Faras, in Muhia. Gos- 
pel ficcordins* to Murk. 
of the gospel of Jesus Christy iSou of 
Gody according to ‘ what is- writtm 
in the Prophet y Isaiah, M. Joinard 
has given explanations of all these 
inscriptions in a recent publication, 
wherein he has enumerated the prin- 
cipal discoveries made in Egypt 
from the commencement of the ii'iie- 
teenth century, and described the 
state of prcservati'on of the monu- 
ments and the present government 
of Egypt ; he has also mndo remarks 
on the emerald mines and the old 
Commercial- road, and observations 
on the Oasis in general ; be has like- 
wise given an explanation of the 
copper-plates, and a catalognc of the 
antiquitje.s collected by M. Cailliaud 
for the French King’s cabinet; and 
lastly, an appendix, containing dif- 
ferent things relative^ to this tra- 
veller, and some details upon /the 
first results of his new eiijur&ions in 
the Oasis,, in Nftbia and Abyssinia ; , 
where ho is accompanied by tlie ar- 
dent wishes and the just anxiety of 
‘all the lovers of ' literature, who 
know Ids zeal apd tSe dangers that 
memvee him > in. regions almost un-. 
known; ' ' ^ . 
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EPISTLES BV MARY, QUKEX OE SCOTS 

Mjrv to Rizzio. — February ir>()n. 

i'oiiir, I oonirmTiid ihee! all thy torrors ralni ! 

'Mic king* dislikes thy visits to his qiUM*n ?” 
Would Dariiloy rob me of the only halm 
That Hows for me in life’s now sterile .seeiie 
Mnsick’s a halm so innocent, so pure, 

E’en thoughts corrupt before lis influence fly; 

And thy rare minstrelsy alone can cure 
'J’lie wounds discover’d hy thy piercing eye. 

But if ’tis jealousy * of thee that tires 

'J’he hate which now in Daniley’s bosom lives, 

Still come! for just rev^enge the wish inspires, 

Let Darn ley Jh l the jealous pangs he g/Vc.v, 

And, vvouldht thou Maiy’s grateful plaudits move, 
Convince her jkalousy is proof of lovk. 


Epistle frnm Mahy to her sumiein^ U.\riES. — April loGG, 

No. III. 

hh’iends v)r my heart, by absence made more dear. 

If ever Mary’s injuries claim’d your tear, 

Jfe’er her heedless youth your pity mov’d. 

And her your wisdom hlamM, your kindness lov’d, 

Now to my direst tale of w^rongs attend ! 

Now prove niy fame’s defence, my misery’s friend ? 


* n^erc are sufficient historical documents to prove that Moiton, and the 
<^ther consjjiriiio; nobles, endeavoured to make Darrdcy jealous of Ri/zio's inter 
course with Mary, and that they succeeded in Iheb* aflenipt ; hut I cannot allow' 
that these confederates believed themselves the calumny, which for their own 
base designs they chose to promulgate, as both externa! aud internal evidence 
were invincibly strong against its truth 

In the first place, though she bad been educated at the f'ourt of Trance, it was 
at a time when the utmost decorum of Rianiiers and strictness of morals pre- 
vailed there, as the influence of Catherine de Medicis had not yet supoiscded 
that of her predecessor, or of the many virtuous, accomplished Princesses who 
vtill graced the court. In the .second place, she came to Scotland at the ugc of 
nineteen with an unblemished character, dnd, though it was well known that 
she had been the object of more than one romantic passion, her cruelly, and not 
kindness, had exposed her to censure. In the third place, she lived a widow 
from the ’age of nineteen to twenty-two, and during that time, though exposed to 
the vigilent and uncandid observations of her enemies, not even their remorse- 
less hatred could discover an opportunity for slandering her fair fame, a circum' 
atance wholly inconsistaht with the' unchaste inclinations which were afterwards 
imputed to her. In the fourth place, at the age of twenty-two, she married the 
man she loved, the man of her own free choice, and had been a wife only 
a few months, and was within twelve weeks of being a mother, when she was 
accused of intriguing with her secretary Rizzio, an ill-looking, and, some 
say, elderly Italian adventurer. No, not even the bitter malignity of party^ 
.jipirit, could believe so improbable a calumny, though it delighted to pro))agate 
it for its own purposes, nor could Dt^rnley himself, in his cooler moments, be in 
my opinion deluded by it . — Vide Mi$s Uenyer's inferesfiny ilJemoirs of Mary. 

Em\ Mayr, JSIareh^ 1 ^25. B 
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Epistleft />// Manjy Qiicen of ^qoIb^ 

I Ijiive u scene to paint, will rouse sm h rage ! 

1 with such guilt must stain this spotless page.* 

’Twas night, Argyle’s liinil wife w'ith Hizzio sought 
To steal this aching heart from anxious thought. 
While Kizzio sung to cheer his queen’s repast, 

And o’er iny woes the spell of nmsick cast. 

When lo ! Ins face with angry crimson Hush’d, 
Darnley, the King ! within our circle rush’d ; 

Kehind him, cluth’d in mail and fit for hlood, 

Supreme o’er other rnthans, Kuthven stood. 

The conscious Rizzio froniihat rugged hrow 
Foretold the coming fate, the murderous blow. 

And vainly call’d on me, alas ! to save. 

For murderer’s love a woman’s tears to brave, 

Nor Avould the actors in that hloody scene 
Deign to respect the person of their Queen ; 
iiut from my hold the screaming wretch tliey fore. 
And from my powerless presence struggling bore. 
While I, in fruitless rage and wild alarms, 

A prisiHier lay within my liuslmtuls arms, 

^V’^ho vow’d, too wfdcome pleal that jealous love, 
Bl.nle him tlie base, the rufhan deeil approve. 

Dut whih‘ 1, shuddering, saw on every side, 

M^ith hlood, >vith streaming' blood, the floor was died; 
In vain the King, his innocence maintain’d, 
Proclaiiuing' still his hand with blood mistain’d ; 

In vain he pleaded long, or pray’d and wept, 

My soul iridiguant its just anger kept. 

Still, still the victim seem’d to meet my eyes! 

Still my ears rung with murder’d Rizzio’s cries ! 

Still his vain grasp of agony I felt. 

Still oil his I ist appealing' look f dwelt, 

’Twas madness all! — hut, as in mercy sent, 

One little hope my frenzied hroAv unbent ; 

Who Avoiild not is'cn the weakest tale believe. 

Who would not bless e’en accents that deceive. 

If fond credulity’s beguiling art 

Can save from frenzy’s grasp the tortur’d heart ? 

“ Yes — 1 exclaim’d — ^be Darnley^s word believ’d r 
'Tis Mary’s interest now^ to be deceiv’d ; 

'J’hou art my husband still, whate’er thy shame, 
Whate’er thy eriiiies ’gainst Mary’s injurM fame! 
Perhaps too much by weak resentment led 
Thy jealous fears of Rizzio’s power I fed !” 

'riien by self-blame to more indulgence mov’d, 

1 tried, to think, he err’d because he lov’d. 

But what new agonies o’erwhelm’d my soul, 
Indignant agonies that mock’d controiil. 

When Ruthven, Morton, stain’d with Rizzio’s blood. 
Again, triumphant, in my presence stood ! 

Nay, until their followers dared the palace lill, 

And forced their Queen to own their lawless will ; 
Dar’d proudly justify their victim’s death. 

And cliide their Sovereign with rebellious breath. 


♦ Tim dale and what follows are chiefly taken from Mary’s own letter to her 
ambassador in Paris, the Arch-Bishop of Glasgow.— Vide Clialmcr’s life of Mary 
Stuart, p. 103- 
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Epistles by Mary, Quern of Srofs 

At length the Kinjr with wonderini^ eyes beheld 
The dark events his jealous rao’e iinpellM; 

And mourned to see Iiis injur’d Queen betray’d 
lly lawless rebels thus a prisoner made. 

(il.idly I s.iw the viiiiioiis feeling rise, 

Nor souii^ht my secret wishes to disguise ; 

Jbit seiz’d the moment when with yiehling heart 
He mourn’d with tenderest tears Ids treacherous art; 
And hid by night, by fiiithful Jiotliwcll led, 

With me to freedom and Dunbar be Hed. 

There ffiitbful HothweH's**^ followers throng artuind, 
iMy standard tliere is rais’d on loyal ground ; 

Anti wliile around me zealous crowds are seen, 

Once move your Mary looks and moves a Queen 

Here must I pause— my bloody tale is told, 

And you n»y dangers and my wrongs behold ! 

Hut thougli my hnsbami talk’d of jealous love. 

And (hir’d hy ritlban deeds his passion prove ; 

Though Hizzio’s favor in their Sovereign’s sight 
Made envious siildecls in his death delight ; 

I'roclaim to all who of this outrage speak, 

No self-reproach with blnslies stain my check : 

Hut let this truth, my friends, with comfort fill. 
However wretclied, / am ^nn/tlcss slUL 


TnouofiTS ON woman’s novK .— a praomknt. 

HohjroofUllousr, April, 

Affection’s patient victim! what can tear 
From ivoman’s heart an image planted there? 

When heaving lugh tuumltu(3us billows roar. 

And l ast some casket from a wreck on shore ; 
i lould that fierce sea efface, howe’er it rav’d. 

One single letter (mi its gold engrav’d ? 

No, ev(My letter would unebang’d remain. 

And endless seas ivoiild o'er them sweep in vain. 

So is true love indelibly impress’d ' 

Hpon that precious ore, fond woman’s breast ; 

HVn injury cannot from her heart remove 
’[’be deep cut characters of early love. 

He, who engrav’d them tliere, may cb.inge — mriy iiy, 

JVni sorrow steal the lustre from lier eye ; 

Hut still the impression unimjiaired will live, 

And troman' if heart be ready to forgive. 

A. OriK. 


* James Hepburn, Farl of Bolhwcll — Whatever were Bothwcll’s motivcH for 

bit* conduct, lie nniforndy di'served lo be stilcd by Mary, during her long ac- 
fpiaintance with him previous to her disastrous marriage, “ faithful and loyal 
and he seemed to have transferred to the daughter the love and devotion which 
he had felt and openly professed toward.s her mother, Mary of (hiise; for there 
is the gi-eatest rcasou to believe, that this supposed gallant of llie youthful Mary 
was at least siitly at the time of her fancied connection with him. 
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SKP:T( llJvS OK SOCIETY AND MANNERS IN LONDON 
AND PARIS. 

LETTER xnr. 

From Sir (^tiAHLEs Darnley^ Bart, to the Marquis or. Vermont. 


Paris. 

My dear aMahquis, 

Tuoijr,!! you arc somewhat 
severe in yonr remarks on that high 
and mighty power, the certahi set of 
Ijondon, your last letter has pleased 
me much ; because, in your |jictiire 
of the family of Mr. (iourville, I 
recognize a society in which, ahov'e 
all others, I wisl» you to pass your 
time; for you will hud in that res- 
pectable and also numerous circle 
(for in London ir*any persons of 
good families, large fortunes, and 
extensive information, live only for 
themselves and their friends, and 
<le(dine all intercourse with what is 
called “ the gay world*’) the best 
antidote to the follies and vices 
which may disgust you among the 
more' notorious, hut less virtuous 
members of this certain set. 

Indeed, I believe that no person 
ought to form an opinion of na- 
tional manners, unless he has been 
long enough in the country wdjirh 
he ih visiting to he admitte(l behind 
the scenes^ if I may be permitted to 
use the expression. 

You toll me that already you 
begin to be reconriled to many cus- 
toms in London, which at first ap- 
peared to you most improper and 
unbecoming. As my acquaintance 
with Paris increases, I not only find 
many things to admire, but, even in 
those which I cannot commend, 
much to palliate and soften their 
impropriety. In my last letter, 1 
complained of the gloom which 
seemed to pervade the evening parties 
of your most distinguished houses, 
1 liave since endeavoured to account 
for a trait so inconsistent with the 
general character of the French, 
'5*nd, I believe, I have discovered it 
in that attention so generally paid 
to the obs(‘rvancc of /« biensfancct a 
word which eannot be literally trans- 
latedc but which means, I believe, 
HU outward appearance of decency 
and correctness, which, in tlio words 
of om* celebrated Rurke, “ tdltes 


from vice half Us defoririity in strip- 
ping it of all its grossness.” 

1 am told that, however intimately 
persons of opposite sexes may have 
passed together the preceding honrs 
of the day, when they afterwards meet 
at oneof th(*se soirees^ they exehange 
the most formal bows, observe the 
strictest decorum, and address each 
other with all the etiquette of frigid 
civility. Now, though your country- 
men are, as I have before observed, 
the best actors in the world, so 
unnatural a part cannot be played 
without much restraint on tin; feel- 
ings of the performers — and benco 
that geneial stiffness and diilness 
which have surprised me so nmcli 
in these assemblies. In ICnglaiid, 
you have occasionally riunarked and 
censured the too i:reat familiarity 
with whicli unmarried young people 
e,onverse together in public. 4'liat 
impropriety (if it lie o'ne), is oc- 
casioned by the diffieulty which they 
find of meeting in private, owing 
to the extreme strictness of our 
manners. When, therefore, two per- 
sons are mutually attached, and ac- 
cidentally thrown together in one of 
onr crowded galas, it is impossible 
to check the ardour of youth — one 
speaks, and the other listens, in spite 
of all the dictates of prudence and 
propiiety, and in spite too of the 
presence of a thousand observing 
and criticising lookers-on. All this 
is reversed in France ; most of the 
ladies who form your society are 
married women ; and if oneof them 
is indiscreet enough to receive an 
admirer (pardon the supposition), 
she has so many opportunities of 
receiving her Lothario ckez ellc that 
both parties would be equally foolish 
and indecent, were they to tell their 
tale of love in the presence of all their 
acquaintance. Yet it must require 
no trifling command both of coun- 
tenance and feelings after spending 
the morning it:te d tete^ to meet in 
the evening like acquaintances newly 
introduced. 
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A propoSy I must not forget to 
tell you of a curious discovery vvliirh 
J lately made in the annals of gal- 
lantry. 1 happened a few evenings 
since to be standing at one of these 
asscujhlics, near the beautiful Vicom- 

icftitc do , when Mr. (whose 

gravity you know almost amounts 
to primness) approached her with 
the usual ccrimionious bow, ami 
spoke to her for some minutes with 
distant coldness. As, however, the 
cofiv<*rsation grew animated (for- 
getting, I suppose, where he was) in 
a lit of absence, he said, “ Mais^ ma 
chore she coloured and frown- 

ed — tlie rest of the company stared, 

and Mr. perceiving his mistake 

made a thousand apol<»gies to the 
i'^ironilcsav, who indignantly asked 
him what had induced him to ad- 
dress her so familiarly, wliile, by 
way of excuse, lie told her that he 
had hecu spending the morning with 
his sister iu tlnicountiy, and talking 
to her on family affairs of great im- 
jantance, whicdi so lilh'd liis head 
that he leally thought he had been 
still speaking to her. 

I mentioned this occurrence on the 
following day to a French friend 
well ar([uainted with la carte du 
papjf, who was extremely amused, 

ami ijuickly observed, “ as Mr, 

is the coldest and most cautious of 
meu, I am indeed surprised at his 
being guilty of such a violation of 
lot amges (iu }nondt: I never should 
have e\])ected that he would call 
Mdc. la riromtcsse by so endearing 
a name in jnihlic, hut all Paris knows 
that he has long enjoyed the privi- 
lege of doing so in private.” 

Indeed, though I cannot compli- 
ment you by saying that I think 
your morals purer than our’s, I con- 
fess you set us an example as to the 
appearance of propriety ; and I am 
every day more and more surprised 
at the external decency which the 
manners of all classes assume, at 
Paris, as the strongest proof which I 
can adduce of their general attention 
to outward decorum. I shall now beg 
leave to relate a circumstance which 
lately happened to myself. 

An English friend well acquainted 
ivith your manners oftered to take 
me to a ball about to be given by 
a female acquaintance of bis', and 
brought me an invitation in the 
usual form. At the appointed time 


he called for me in his carriage, and 
we drove to a splendid hotel in om? 
of the best streets of this city. The 
mansion, containing a numerous 
suite of rooms, was scarcely less in 
dimensions than the palace of Carl- 
ton-Kouse ; and the furniture, de- 
corations, and attendance, all bore 
the appearance of the establishment 
of a person of the higliest rank. 
Wc were received by a middle aged 
lady of polished manners. 

Among the company assembled, I 
observed several gentlemen deco- 
rated with stars and other badges 
of French and foreign orders; and 
the female members of the society, 
whose dresses were both correct and 
elegant, were seated as usual, side 
by side, in two rows of armed chairs. 
When the musicians, consisting of 
an entire band, struck up a favourite 
air, the dancers selected their part- 
ners, led them with due ceremony 
to the centre of the room, and, at 
the conclusion of the quadrille, rc- 
condurred them to their places. 

A’othing could he more decorous 
than the conduct of all the persons 
who formed the party. Not a word 
was saiil at which the coldest prude 
could have taken offence, nor was 
even a meretricious look exchanged 
between any of the company. Yet 
after I had given my friend and in- 
troducer a fair ojqiortunity of en- 
joying his joke, by coiiiinending on 
this occasion (as i had often done 
before) the superior decency of 
French manners, he informed me 
that, in spite of all this dis- 
play of exterior correctness, the 
place we were at was a common 
gaming house (such as we call in 
London a Hell), and was part of the 
establishment of ihetoo-vvcll known 
Salon. • that the elegant lad^ who 
presided was the celebrated Madame 

de N , (whom, in a report of 

the gaitics of Paris, our Morning 
Post thought fit to cull a Duchess ;) 
that the ladies, whose proper con- 
duct f had so much commended, 
were either kept girls or public 
women, belonging to the JPalais- 
Koyal; and that uic elegant dresses 
which they wore on the occasion 
were hired from an adjoining mas- 
querade warehouse. 

After this example of attention to 
appearances, even in the most pro- 
fligate, it must be acknowledged 
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tliat, if yon are not votaries of vir- 
tue, yon involuntarily show your 
rosnert for it by assuming its garb. 

wbeth<'r the boasted himsmncc 
operates in the way which the words 
f>f M I*. Hiirlie already quoted express ; 
or whether, in decorating vice with 


the attributes of propriety, we hide 
its disgusting form, and thereby 
assist its progress, is a (piestion iu 
morals which J shall not stop to 
disciibS. 

Adieu. 

C\ DAU.\L£y. 


LETTER XIV. 

From the MAaqum "oe Fermo.^t to Sir Ciiarles Darnley, Bart, 


London. 

Mv DEAR Sir (hiauLEs, 

Aukeeaulv to the promise with 
which 1 concluded my last letter, f 
now resume tlic subject of tliat cer- 
tain set who appear tt> me the dicta- 
tors of Jjondon s<iciety, and who 
yet are no less implieitly obeyed 
than if they received the most legi- 
timate authority for their usurped 
oninipotenre. To be thought a per- 
son of fashion, or, in other words, 
to move in this magical circle, is the 
grand object of the vain ; anti in 
what assemblage do not the vain 
form the majority? For this pur- 
ose, ruinous expenses arc incurred, 
cbts contracted, friends neglected, 
and the most abandoned cbariu ters 
not only received, hut courted and 
admired. The coiisequenco of this 
prevailing weakness is no less fatal 
to rational ronversatir>n, than to 
morHiS and dignitied independence. 

N^ot only are costly entertain- 
ments given^ often vvitli great in- 
convenience to the donors, for the 
sole purpose of exhibiting in the 
nunduT of their guests a galaxy of 
K. C.JJ.’s, lords, ambassadors, and 
cabinet ministers, hut the topics 
discussed at these tables are all 
chosen with a view of <li, splaying an 
intimate acquaintance with what 
is called X\\c S( rent world ; hut which 
is, iu fact, a very little and very 
contemptildo one. The mistress of 
the house asks, ]>erhans, the duke 
who sits next her, whether his (iracc 
is going to the A imack’s* Wednesday 
bail, or the Friday’s French play 
at the Argyh’-street Rooms. The 
mention of these places sets the whole 
party on the tip-toc of expectation. 
Some few of the company, more fa- 
voured than the rest, are members 
of this all-eniiohling society, and 
greedily join in tlic conversation, in 


order to prove to tlieir less fortunate 
and envying neiglil)t)ui's that they 
p<»s.scss that advaijtag(‘. S<)me who, 
after various utteriips, had provc(l 
unsuccessful candidates, maintain a 
gloomy silence, and treml)lc every 
moment l(‘st an awkward question 
addressed to tliem sliould force a 
ply which might betray their dis.ip- 
poiiitment. Others again (»f humhier 
pretensions, hut tuiuall}" tinctured 
with vanity, listen with painfnl at- 
tention; and, treasuring’ nj) every 
word which falls on the important 
subject, lay up a honowed fund of 
useful inforniati<»n, Ity the aid of 
which, when invite<l to a city or a 
country party, they too may he en- 
abled to talk of the dear Argyh‘- 
slreel Rooms; and, sliining with 
lustre not llicir own, may hope to 
give tliemselves all the importance 
of initiated members. 

And now, rny dear Darnley, allow 
me to express to you my surjirise 
that, at a moment when the general 
ililfnsion of science and useful know- 
ledge of all kinds is rapidly over- 
rui’iiing, on the Continent, those 
hatiful distinctions by which one 
portion of the same peiqile is mark- 
ed and separated from the otiier, 
that England, viewed by all the 
world as presenting the model ou 
which all other national impr()ve- 
nients must he made, should sulfei* 
in its capital the establishment of a. 
society, the foundation of which 
can be directed but to one object; 
namely, to draw an insuperable bar- 
rier betVeen the nobility (carry- 
ing in their train a few of their 
servile satellites) and the rest of" 
their equally well born, equally well 
educated, equally well mannered, 
and equally independent country- 
men. If I may be permitted to pa- 
raphiase the well known expression 
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of Joseph the Second, f shouhl say: 

Mou mdtier d nioi est d'ftre ans- 
tocrat." I cannot, therefore, he sup- 
posed to entertain any . prejudice 
ag'tiinstaclass of persons correspond- 
ing^ with that to which I lielonjrin my 
own country; hut while I acknow- 
Jedoe tliat there is not a public or a 
pr’vate virtue of which most lionour- 
ahjo livin^eKamplesinay nothefouiid 
among tlie Members of your House 
of Lords, what 1 have already seen 
of Knglisli society c«)inpels me to 
add, that, in tliese particulars, they 
possess no excliisivM} jirivilegc. The 
most amiable — the most enlighten- 
ed, and the most distingnislnul of 
your peers have no pretensions to 
snj)criority over inunmer.ilde coni- 
inonei\>. who might be n,t5Ue<l ; whe- 
ther sve try llu-ir respective merits 
bv the sl«ln^l^l^d of tahuir, know- 
ledge, moral reclltudi*, polislied man- 
ners, landed projierly, poidie ser- 
vices, or even ancient descent. Sueh 
being the pel feet equality existing 
betuecii the pa i tics in every thing 
bul'>vo//r, is it not the very armc of 
absurdity that, in the nineteenth 
c<*ntury, and in the metiaqiolis of 
the freest lountryof Kniope, such 
an institution as that of the Atgylo- 
l{oom.s shouhl ‘^prlng into 
existenei*, for the sole purpose of 
bepav.iting' the nihility from the 
gentry of Kngland ? 'Lhe pretext 
of exi luding improper company is 
too sliallow to impost; on any one. 
It is true that such is the alh'ged 
motive for which a f(*w high-titled 
ladies are arrayed with arbitrary 
power in choobiiig tlie members of 
the society ; butj it is evident from 
the lists of the company, so fre- 
quently published in The Mornin^if 
rosL that vice, howi'vm* notorious, 
if clothed in exalted rank, is never 
excluded ; and modest unassuming 
merit, however estimable, rarely, if 
ever, admitted. Nobody, who has 
not visited this town, can believe 
tbe importance which the difhcuUy 
of becoming a member of it has 
given to this institution. 

The wives and daughters of your 
most respectable country gentlemen 
no sooner arrive in London, than, 
forgetting all the high feelings 
of conscious virtue and hereditary 
pride, they seem anxious, at any 
price, to piirehasc the honour of 
belonging to The Argyle-strcet 


Rooms,’' and going to “ the Wed- 
nesday halls at Alinack’s." To ob- 
tain this far-snught prize, there is 
no trouble they will not give them- 
selves, and no baseness to which 
they will not, submit, 

Kveii mi U hers of nnhlemished fa- 
milies, who have gone through life 
with untainted reputation, if unable 
to gain the envied (lis<Inelion them- 
selves, wdll condescend to court the 
patronage of woiUen of very dilieront 
characters, and to entrust their 
daughters, 

Jull.nverof youth aud lUMutg-. luimo," 

to the care of ])(;en sses, ndmse in- 
discretion would have bauisheil tbeiii 
long since from all assorintion witli 
their own sex, h.ul not their us- 
jiective lords been eonveiiientl y blind 
to all tlicir faults. 

No eosts oc ])air)s are spared to 
propitiate these deities of fashion. 
iJot-houses are stripped of their 
pines, and manors of their game; 
art, m.ummvre, intrigue, and .^oH- 
eilalion, are all Irieil in turns; ami 
wlnm, .ifter vaiinus attemjits and 
fiequent disappoiutnu;nts, the fair 
candidate obtains at length a li- 
eense, signed by (me of the noble 
diivciresses, aulhorisiug her, on tlie 
payment of srren to enter 

this sanctinu sanetonun, what is tlui 
pleasure beyond that of having eon- 
(piered opposing dilhculties, which, 
in return for all her trouble, she 
enjoys? — She sees quadrilles and 
Avaltzes hot at all better danced than 
they are at live hundred, other as- 
semblies, while these exhibitions are 
rendered here still more insipid than 
elsewhere by the apathy and Jrtwg 
froid the noble performers. 

She finds little to admire, and 
much to disgust youth conceited 
and forwaru ; and age painted, be- 
dizened, and frivolous; — high rank 
without high principles, lofty titles 
rontaminaU'd by degrading conduct, 
boorish shyness mixed np in the 
same character witii excessive pride, 
and a scorn for every body else ex- 
pressed by tliose who have merited 
the contempt of all mankind. 

Satisfied with the honour of bask- 
ing in the sunshine of fashion, she 
must not hope to be entertained, 
and may think herself fortunate if 
slie retires vnquizzed ; for your no- 
bility have, 1 find, tlie d(*t»‘stahle 
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habit of attempting to ridicule what- 
ever is new to them ; and the most 
fle/^aiit female, unless her {osfuiiie 
is servilely copied from that of one 
of the infallible leaders of the so- 
ciety, rarely passes unhurt throuf^h 
the ordeal of a lirst appearance at 
a Wednesday’s Almark’s. It hap- 
pens, sometimes, when refused ad- 
mittance to these balls, the candi- 
date is allowed to purchase a ticket 
for the French play (for the latter 
is considered a minor honour) ; and 
in this case, supposing that she is 
acquainted with our lan/^uag-e and 
has never seen a performance of the 
kind before, she may deprive some 
amnsement from the enteitainment. 
Jlut here, again, if she listens too 
attentively t<» the actors, she will 
scarcely escape the lasli of her cen- 
sorising neighbours ; for though 
your leaders of the ton insist on 
liaving French plays exhibited be- 
fore them, very few are qualified to 
enjoy them ; and all are so worn 
down by the labours of a life of 
pleasure, tliat to appear interested 
in what is going forward on the 
stage proves the person, in whom 
these feelings are yet visible, to be 
a novice in Uicir circles. 

^ propos^ I Mq)pose you have 
heanl of the trick lately played on 
this noI)Ie society by one of our 
provincial actors, lempted by the 
oiler of a salary at least tuenty t imes 
greater tlian that which ho received 
at home, he consented to conie over 
to England, and to appear on the 
boanls of the Argyle-strcet Rooms. 
In performing a new proverb, the 
words of which lie had carelessly 
learned, he forgot his part ; anti, 
trusting partly to his own impudence 
and partly to the ignorance and in- 
attention of his noble auditors, he 
said to the female comedian with 
whom he was carrying on the dia- 
logue (while he spoke with increased 
rapidity) : “ Je me suis onhlie- n'im- 
portc: — continnons tonjours dejaser. 
Ces Messieurs God Dam ms nc com- 
prennent pas un mot de ce que nous 
disons:^il suj/it que nous parlous," 


But enough, and perhaps too much, 
on the subject of the Argylr-strcet 
Rooms; yet I cannot drop the topic 
witlmut entreating you, my dear 
narnley, wljcnover you return to 
England to exert all your influem e 
a gai n s t th e g ro wi ii g popu la rity of ih i s 
establishment. 

What say you; would it not he 
both very wifi<^ and very feasible to 
turn the tabh‘s on these aristocratic 
usurpers, and to form a “ Subscrip- 
tion Coterie,” to wliich no persons 
should he admissible of higher rank 
than that of harom’ts and their fa- 
milies ? If a society of thi.N kind 
were established, and so regulated 
that no dishonoured man, and no 
woman of even doyhtfid cljaracter 
shouhl he found on its lists, I think 
it would prove a dangerous rival to 
that of the Argyle-strcet Rooms ; auvl 
there can be no doubt that, among 
the numerous well horn, well edu- 
cated, and wealthy commoners who 
frequent la>mloTi, so ample a supply 
of taste, beauty, elcganc(*, ami re- 
finement might be obtained, that no- 
body would miss t]\e IVers, Right 
llonourahles, and llonourables, who 
would he excluded by the rules of 
the institution. 

I speak with warmtli^^n this sub- 
ject, perliajis wuth greater than it 
intrinsically deserves, but. you know 
I am an enthusiastic admirer of your 
(’onstitution, in the preservation of 
which all mankind aie interested ; 
and manners are so iiitimately con- 
nected with laws and institutions, 
that, if the nobility are to he al- 
lowed to dictate in private society, 
they may by degretvs arrogate to 
themselves the right also of assuming 
a superiority in tin; <lihrussion <»f 
your public affairs — little suited to 
a mixed form of government. 1 know 
this would not he submitted to by 
the nation at large ; hut if such a 
spirit is not checked at first, it may 
cost you no little trouble to subdue 
it afterwards. 

Adieu. 

De Ykkmont, 
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THK IIEIIMIT-ESS IN LONDON. 


O cheerful, darlinyr London! bail once move to tlM> i\nlustvy and hustle of (by 
•active inhabitants: welcome once a^^aiii the M}?ht of ihy tlitf}/ itifcU\ 7 vindi>u'Sf 
and bric/i hou.se.'i ' Here rimy 1 rest from all iiiy cares on this wide the i^ruve j 
and, amid tby busy haunts, find once more social converse and food for t\u* iuind,> 


The Ilcrmit-ess in London sends greeting to the llerinit London : 


LH.au HnoTiiEK Hkumtt, 

'rmev say great wits jnttip ; 
Yiow, long before 1 saw your work, 

I had adopted my piesinit desig- 
nation : you have jumped //r.v/ 
uito print; <ind I, you see, step b)»^ 
step, in the European IMagazine, am 
jumping after you. What elleet our 
a[)]»earaure may have upon the pub- 
lic time must sliew'. 

If I had not admired your work, 

S should imt have followed your 
*eXtim])le ; and though 1 had some 
notion tlnit the following conversa- 
tions might he useful in the sphere 
of life, i thought man^ were jump- 
ing out of, who had better remain 
v\ here they were, I know not that f 
should Iiavc liad courage to have 
sent tliem to the press, if I had not 
met with your example to have 
leaned npon. 

Vou ha\'e most ingeniously shown 
the manners of high life, and very 
deservedly ridleuietl many of the 
follies of it. 1 liumbly take np a 
dilh'rent class of society ; but one of 
the most useful ami necessary, ami a 
Truly respectable elass whilst they 
continue ?V, an<i do nt>t attempt 
to jnmhle those things together that/ 
tlie real good of society never iiuant 
sshould be combined. 

The Imnest, respectable trades- 
man has his pleasures a ml his com- 
forts; but they do not, and ought 
not to he those of a class greatly'’ 
superior to himself: — like your 
“ Fancy Balls,” they are ridiculous 
hut when* they ought to he, and arc 
auited to. 

Now tlierc arc many hundreds, f 
may say, of people who find fault 
with, and see the inevitable consc- 
quenres attending thus heteroge- 
neously mixing things which should 
ever be kept separate ; such as Miss, 
eoining from her piano behind a 
little dirty shop to serve treacle, 
soap and candles, &c. & 5 c,,’yet know 
iEiot how to stern the torrent, how to 
£ur, Mag, Marche 1823. 


begin in tlieir own families to c«»un- 
teract prejudice, pout>, tear^, tpiar- 
rclli ng, and all those .igreeahlesiipun 
contra<lictioii to favouiilc points not 
easily” to he given up. 

Where families have good sense 
enough to set out right at first, ami 
bring their children up jiroperly, it 
is easy” ami pleasant work, as in 
Conversation 11 ; but where things 
have got to a head in the wrong line, 
and nothing but ruin, they” cannot 
shut tiieir t^yes to, nith the Gazeflc 
fidl in siglit, the wmrk of retoima- 
fi<m is hard enough. 

Therefore, in the following dis- 
courses 1 hive, endeavoured 
santlij to shew peoph* liowmuch they” 
hav<5 it in their power to alter tilings, 
if they kiieAv hur iiow to set about 
it; for urifortuuiit(*iy most people 
have an exeeeding ujititmle for doing- 
right ill a irrnng manner. I have 
opened a w ay for good sense to act 
upon. As example is more elfectual 
than dull, dry declamation, or posi- 
tive autlioritv c.xerted with passion, 
ami rigour, 1 have wished to ron- 
vinre people how much happier they 
would lie in the straight-forward 
path of duty” and propriety: tliat 
keeping within their jiroper line of 
life will ensure them comfort, plea- 
sure, and tlui true esteem and res- 
p*‘ct their neighbours would award 
them: by whieh they v/ould escape 
the many envyings, hicke rings, and 
all those concatenations of scandal, 
slander, and ill-will that so plenti- 
liiily abound in every sphere of life. 
Forlhoagli others arl* doing the very 
selfsame things, living a life theii 
circumstances do not allow, yet 
they can censure most severely all 
their neighbours and acquaintance.'* 
who are doing only what they are 
doing themselves. iWt when jieople 
go on in a right path, give no heed 
10 foolish remarks, ov fashionable 
counsels to ruin themselves with the 
utmost expedition, like the good 
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nhiJi in (In' Scriptures, in time they 
will iiiul “ Kven their enemies shall 
he at peace with tliein.” 

Did those thing’s only ruin their 
circninsliincos, and hrin^ them tode- 
^i^rved distress, why let them smart 
lor it, and lament for the n-st of 
their lives that, instead of rising in 
the world by sueji ^mteel rondifrt, 
they have topjdcd themselves <lovvii 
to a more interior station than that 
Avhich Providence had assigned them. 
But the mischief they liave done 
their souls, and the souls of their 
children, and all belonging to them, 
is the metst irrejiarublc, and the 
most shocking to ^ood hearts to see 
and to lament — such errors, too 
often, never to he repaired; for 
when once the mind and heart are 
vitiated by false allurements, it is 
easier to repair even a hroKen fortune 
than to repair a mind thus ruined 
by fatal indulgencies, false views of 
this world, and, alas! no views at 
all of another! 

These are tlie sentiments which have 
actuated my heart and miml to pur- 
sue this purpose in these discourses. 
The good that may he done, as the 
worthy Quakers say, We must 
leave:” the wish to be of service to 
iny fellow-rreatnres is the ground- 
work 1 have laid ; if 1 have failed 
in the superstructure, it is from a 
want of ability, not from want of 
good intentioji. 

As you have chosen to give a kind 
of account of yourself to the pub- 
lic, perhaps I ought to do the same : 
I may therefore, Brother Hermit, 
for wliat 1 know, he your elder sis- 
ter. llic expcrieu<“e of a tolerable 
long life, and some very intolerable 
vicissitudes in that life, have been the 
source from which my reflections 
have arisen. The receipt by which 
I have overcome all my difliculties, 
misfortunes, kc., I here wish to 
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communicate to others, by which 
those things wliich would have 
broken the hearts of many, drove 
others to despair, or have soured 
their tempers for the rest of their 
lives, have rendered me a reasonable, 
rational mortal ; I do not add /v/?- 
for fear it should be railed 
mnt — but content with what Pro- 
vidence has still graciously accorded 
me; so that you cannot live ujore 
comfortably on the.v//^/r/y side of Pall- 
Mall, than your Sister llermit-ess 
does on the snnnv side of a street 
very little further from St. James’s 
Palate. 

1 was horn ami bred amongst the 
higher circles, and have mnVr felt 
“ at home” in society since I have 
left them ; but that did not depend 
upon myself. And I have fuPy 
proved what Dr. Johnson said to 
Dr. Maxwell, when he lived near 
Twickenham, about bis neigbbour- 
hood : “ Sir, they have lost the 
civility of tradesmen, and not ae 
qiiired the manners of gentlemen.” 
— So amongst those 1 have per- 
force mixed with, atid many wJio 
have thought themselves highly ac- 
complished and most nin^'uhtriy fine 
— they have been as rude as bears — 
impertinejit as nionkies — as ridieii- 

lotis as - ; in short, there is 

nothing in nature to compare them 
with ; for every creature but man is 
what they were created to h<*, and 
keep to their station. 

1 do not ask you to come ami see 
me. Brother Hermit, lest, as Dr. 
Jolinson says, I might And you a 
very diff'ereni being from your hook : 
and Horace Walpole, yon Icnow, ad - 
vises never to be acquainted witli an 
author till he be <iead, vSo no more 
at present, dear Brother Hermit, 
from vonr loving sister, 

^fuE Heumit-uss tn London. 


Convkbsation I. 
Hermit -css and Friend. 


Friend. So, Mrs. Hermit, good 
morrow to you ; how 1 have laughed 
at your note! And so you are come 
to Hermitizc in London } 

Mrs. Hermit, Lven so. 

Friend. And yet most Hermits 
lire in caves ana rocks, and such 


charming out of the way places, 
\vlierc no one can get to them, unless 
by a chance they have lost their way, 
and then a Hermit is popped upon 
to set them right. 

Mrs. jfif^Ali ! those sorts of Her*, 
luits «tre misanthn>pists, and wish to 
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avoid their sporlvs : now I only wish 
to avoid the ridiouhuis and trouble- 
some ; and yow can do that no where 
so roinpletely as in London. 

Friend. Truly so ; for it’ <uie has 
a dear /‘rioid in London who do not 
visit in our »*ircle, \vc sliall rie\er find 
liini if \ve do not jnirposcdy «o look 
for liiin. lint instead of he^lnitizin;,^ 
1 heard tliat, for the sake of society* 
yon u'cre ^t^’oinj^ to hoanl in a large 
family. 

Yes; and it is that very 
< ireumstancM* whieli lias driven me 
into Iferrnilizing, as } on call it. 

Frinid. Ihnv so } 

il/y\v. If. I was persuaded to fry 
the hoarding schejue, and I never 
gave way to tlie pcruuasifHia o( oXXvvy 
peojile that I had not cause to re- 
p<‘Mt it. 

Friend. fh\t u'ell- -how W'as it ? 

Afrs. If. Having, as you know, 
h)st all my dearest connections by 
various means, those that still tar- 
ried on earth dispersed wide as the 
poh's asunder. 1 nasiirst /nrsmidcd 
to settle- at Hath, having folks I 
knew there : to Lath 1 went, where 
I found every body living in what 
tliey called pleasure and soyiel)^; 
hut ivhat with tlieir niagnirioeiit 
liu fries of dressings — the rooms' — the 
halls — tlie private great parlies, &c. 
I •'fiw iione I knew hut hy snatches 
of minutes and half hours; On all 
these things 1 pul an absolute eeto 
ft)r engaging in myself ; I had hatl 
enough of that sort of life to lie 
long" siek of it, and it was onl 3 '^ for 
the sake of others 1 ever gave into 
it. Now being independent of 
such trammels, 1 was determined to 
emerge, and, at my time of life, to 
go no Avhero lint where 1 liked ; 
and where it v. as I thought proper 
for an old woman only to appear. 
Old wen have or take a lieenr e to be 
ridiculous to the last stile or gate of 
life they arrive at ; but the dignity 
of iiiy own sex, and their propriety 
of conduct, especially in elder life, 
I have preached up in vain for many 
years, and to man?/ conf/regations.^ 
therefore I wished to show them in 
jijy own practice. Thus there was 
nothing open to me as rational in 
public hut the theatre or a concert, 
yet 1 could not live there every 
night in the week you know. If i 
called cards society, T might have 
thrashed away like* my neighbours, 


and Uved'^upon So f was per- 

siiadedj serondlt/y to this line board- 
ing' scheme ! 

Friend. As I have all mv life 
prolited more h)^ your experience, 
iny <iear friend, than myo\vn; and, 
hearing that you liad adopted lioard- 
ing, I was tempted to follow your 
example, and was going to write to 
you in conseijueiicc ; — was it at liath, 
or near it? 

II. Oh, no; it was a great 
way from thence — reconmiended to 
me very strongly, with all the re- 
quisites I wanted. I was to be an- 
coinmodateil with every parti<‘ular 
to my mind, and of course to pay a 
very handsome .salar\\ However, 
having liveil long enough not to 
believe implicitly from other peo- 
ple’s feelings, i luckily agreed for 
oue inonth’s^trial— and off I set; — I 
arrived ; — and, like one of the pro- 
phets of old, 1 sat in astonishment 
and silence for tlie first nvven days. 

Friend. JMercy on us! conld that 
be you ! ( /wngliing.) 

Jilrs. II. Yes ; it was identical 1, 
and me myself I. (Latfghs.^ Hut, 
inste.id of Janghing, I was ready to 
cry my lieart out for vexation, for 
having taken siieh a long journey, 
useless ami expensive, and to get 
amongst such a <*rew! Howl con- 
soled ni 3 '^self it was not at sea — or 
going perhaps a delightful long 
voyage to India; it is but for a 
month, and, if I ran contrive it, for 
and then good hyo to ye gentle- 
folks ! 

Friend. Prithee let’s know w'hat 
your /fm</-cre vVjho wever, consisted of. 

Mrs. If. Imprimis. The master of 
the house, an absolute gourmandey 
so tfiat lie conld eat and drink of the 
best in tlie cheap(‘st way, hy hoarding- 
others at high priees ; his wife of 
the same opinion and pmpensities ; 
his custom was to he out all day di- 
verting himself with all the country 
sports, genteel and vulgar, and 
also their votaries — to come home, 
to eat, and to guzzle — to holla and 
laugh — get half tipsc}^ and finish 
Ids evening with cards and a hot 
supper. 

Madame was enjoying herself all 
day, up to her elbows in grease and 
in coolcing in the kitchen with her 
maids, the only company she was 
fit for. The boarders were left to 
entertain themselves till dinner.' 
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time, and, next to eatinff^ cards 
and cliattcrintif were hf;r highest 
pleasures. Both she and her hus- 
band spoke a lingo of which 1 did 
not understand one word in ten 
thougli tliey bawled it most v(>cife- 
tously into luy ears, 'riiorc were 
four liidy boarders besides myself, 
who talked as loud and as uninfelli- 
gihly; one was a London lady, east 
of 1 en»ple-Bar ; yet with her v-s and 
her w-s, and the rest of her elegant 
phrases, J understood her very little 
better than the rest of them. This 
was the genteel, elegant society 1 
was led to expert. Added to the 
honie-groupe, tluwe were three boor 
companions of the squire, viz. the 
curate, the apothecary-doctor, and 
a gentleman farmer. Farmer he 
might ho ; hut, as to the ffnitUawT}^ 
w^e will say no more ou that head. 
The parson was the only one of the 
group wdio could sjK‘ak English, yet 
1 soon found he was every thing hut 
what he ought to he; and the apo- 
thecary-doclor "was so very clever 
that 1 found it would he totally im- 
possible to trust my.sv>/// or my body 
with either of them ; and to me, who 
wished to set myself <lown for the 
rest of my life, this idea was par- 
iSciilarly comfortable. 

Friend. But what could they be 
wlio could r(?commend you to such a 
place ? 

]^Trs, If. Why only a lady and 
enllemen wdio liad tried it, and 
ojrdrd there. 

Friend. I’m astonislu'd ! What 
sort of people could they he ? 

Mrs, If. V'ery clever and very gen- 
teel ; ay, yon may stare ; don^i you 
know many peoph*, especially clever 
ones, like to he tlie Jiead of their 
company ? That Avas their ease ; 
there w^as good eating and drinking, 
cards, talking and laughing, every 
one easy in tlioir circumstances, and 
that was called society ; but not 
being that society I coveted, of sen- 
sible, well-informed people, shut up 
in the country wdiere 1 could not 
command or get at better, you can- 
not wonder that 1 w’ulked olf us soon 
as possible. 

Friaid. No, in truth, hut yet I 
.should think there might he places 
found where you would meet such 
society as might he called society. 

^frs. H. I have tried it so long 
and failed* both in town and coun- 
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try, that I will try it no longer r 
ami though I can laugh and enter- 
tain myself with tl>e absurdities ami 
self-consequence t*f idiots, &c. I 
ran by no means submit to live 
with them. One day the city Ia<ly, 
to .shew her oAvn consequence as 
sJie thought, and by' a aid e-rf'iud. to 
let these, her co-mates, know how 
^rnnd she had lived in London, 
thus accosted me. 

Mrs. fF. I think. Ma’am, f have 
ha<l tl»e ])leasurc of seeing you at 
my Lady Mayoress’s halls. ^ 

Mm. H. I fancy not, Madajn; for 
I never was at a city hall in my life. 

Willing to step a fo<»t higlier, she 
continued. 

Mm. TF. I’m sure ihcii, Ma’am, 
I’ve seen you at most public 
pla<-es ? 

Mra. H. 1 have ceituinly lived 
much in public life, Aladarn, but ! 
liave never been any where since 
I have had this face. 

Mm. ff \ Oearee me! J doesn’t un- 
derstand you. Ma’am ! Why c.>i> 
one change <me\s face ? 

Mrs. If. N o mu'e ssi ty fo r t h a t r 
surely you knoAv omj's face changes 
of its own accord. (amHin^') 

Mm. fF. Why, to !»e sure, evTry 
body flon’t cany their years alike. 
(Bridling np) 

Now tlie Ime.st fun of all was, that 
[ was the youngest looking in tlic 
company, except tlic daughter of 
tin* people of the house. 

Mrs. >K, But certainly, Ma’fin;, 
I’ve seen you at Court. (Thi.'? 
crowned oil. Boodness, thought 1 , 
where could you he stuck up there, 
good woman.) 

Mrs. IL 1 fancy not. Ma’am, 
(smilin!(., for I suppose she thought, 
old or youi}i>\ one must appear t/u re.y 
It is now above twenty years since 
i wa.s last there, and teji y<;ars ago 
I don’t think any one there would 
have rcnienibcrcd me till they had 
heard my name. 

I suppose she thought the deuce 
was in me, for sticking to it, tliat 
I was old and altered. 

Miss S. Dear me! if you arc so 
altered as you say, Ma'am, how 
amazingly handsome you must have 
been ; so handsome as you now are, 
and with sucli an uncommon beau- 
tiful elegant figure. 

Mrs. tl. My dear Miss Simpson,. 
I thank you greatly for your com-^ 
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plinient, Imt I perfectly aj^ree with 
Mrs. llowe. 

Come, g^eutle age, to me thou dost ap- 
pear 

No rruel object of regret or fear ; 

Thy stealing step 1 unre! actant see, 
Nor would avoid, or wisli to fly from 
thee. 

Ihit still age is ago ; a sensible 
penman will be tlie first to perceive 
its advances, and it is our ow^n fault 
nfone if age ever appears ridiculous, 
when by false disguises, and aping 
to be young, she renders herself so ; 
otherwise, poor thing ! how can she 
help having been horn a great while 
ago ; but when she thus tries to 
conceal what every one else per- 
ceives, then lies common sense eiii- 
balmefl in a bed of roses. This 
( reated a laugh. 

Well, Ma’am, says one of the 
geiitleinen, you have put common 
sense into a sivect situation, however. 

,/1/c.v. 11. 1 f tliey ^vere not artijivial 
roses, Sir; luit even in real roses, 
that is not lier place : and, as Heaven 
cre;it('d every thint>' in its proper 
])lace, I am one who wish to keep 
them there as much as jmssihle. 

Illess me! says the prig of a par- 
son, vvlnit a snambllng now a d.tys 
uoii]<l yonr system otca^Ion, Ma’ani, 
if that was to he the case : as much 
as we shall have at the last day, 
when we are all looking for our 
limbs. Hey, Doctor! and some, 
]K‘rhaps, that //om and your frater- 
nity may have disscetca, and can’t 
be found. ( Laughing at hh <mn wit) 

Mrs. 11. TJiere I differ with y<»u, 
Sir, — 1 dont imagine there will be 
any sucb fuss; for as it is Heaven’s 
appointment, and as God is not the 
anlbor of confusion, so I think there 
will be none but what is occasioned 
in the minds of those who can’t so 
reaflily find their hearts and their 
accounts in their right placets. 

'I'his gave a chock to tlie Parson’s 
wit, whether it gave any to liis con- 


science 1 can’t tell ; but he looked at 
me as if Ir^ would have eaten me 
with a grain or two of fiOt’s wife. 

Friend. Well, but now, my friend, 
tell me, what is the order of the day 
for tills Hermit’s life you are going 
to pursue ? 

Mrs. II. 'rims situated as you per- 
ceive, near all the parks, and most 
of my old friends still left mo in Lon- 
don, these apartments I occupy upon 
a plan that leaves my time as com- 
pletely my own as I ran wish. 1 
shall, thcref ire, if [ meet with agree- 
able people at tlie tables of my 
friends, invite them to come and eat 
Hermit’s fare with me. If I meet 
such as I do not like, I shall ask 
them no such question. I shall roam 
about — SCO every thing I can like — 
avoid every thing 1 cannot, Of 
whidi rambles I shall ever wish 
yon, my dear Friend, to partake. 

Friend. Most assuredly, I shall 
ever ho hapjiy to attend your suin- 
luons. ihit pray do you know that 
you have got a Itrother Hermit in 
Loudon, a very cltwer follow who- 
ever he is? 

Mrs. II. Yes, I met with his hook 
t’other <lriy, hut i don't intend to be 
acquainted with him, though he lives 
so near me. 

Fiiciid. Why so ; methinks ho 
would hr an acquisition to ourslroll- 
iug ]»arties, 

Mr.f. II. No, no , — let him keep 
to lii.s parties, and I keep to 
mine. Ih-sifles, he lives too much 
in the 'great world for me ; 'tis too 
late now for me to re-enter those 
scenes, and you know I was always 
most dreadfully afraid of your lady 
and gentlemen authors ; ami never 
wish to encounter any of them hut 
through the booksellers and the 
clriulating libraries, where 1 may 
return them without any further 
trouble, he phrased with tlieir com- 
pany whilst 1 may, and return them 
at once if 1 like them not. 
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A TiriLIGHT DK!:AM. 

AN ALLEnORY. 

In voluptiilis regno virtus non potest consistere.’* — C icero. 


I r.AY henoiith the shade of sproruling trees 
In silence and in solitude; the sun 
('ast his last smile along the ocean’s cheeL, 

And haslcn’d ’noath the wave to seek the lamch 
f)f timid Twilight, who from his embrace 
Rush’d, with tli<i blushes still upon her hrow, 

7 o seek a shelter in the cloudless skies. 

And, having heard her tale, the heav’ns themselves 
Rlush’d still more deeply at their sun’s rude acts. 

The birds sang farewell carols to tlie day. 

And sought their mossy pillow’s, '(’he bright streams 
Flour’d calmly by, us moments well tmiploy’d. 

And siarcely sfirr’jl the reeds which, in their course, 
Sprang verdantly and wild. The winds- were liush’d,. 
7\nd could not shake the dew’ from violets, 

Whose tender forms hung fondly o’er the stream. 

And whose blue eyes seem’d gazing on each wave 
That lazily pursued its silent course 
Beneath the light of autumn’s dying smile. 

I gaz’d on nature’s visage with delight 
Until ray eyes grew langfuid at the view 
Ot‘ her mute beauties; and my soul resign’d 
Its conquer’d energies to pcnverful sleep. 

Tw'o forms appear’d before me in a dream. 

And both Avere beautiful : hut, Oh! they were 
Dissimilar as tudlight and the noon. 

'I’lie one ivas habited in spotless Avhite : 

A l(iose and flowing robe w’as throivn across 
Tlie meek and quiet beauties of her form; 

Her face alone was open to‘the sight, 

And that Avas mild and placid as the stream 
'J’hat near her calmly slumber’d. On her hrow 
Were mingled shades of tenderness and grace, 

And truth and feeling, and kind heartedness. 

She moved along, majestic as the swan, 

Over a tranquil river. Then I turn’d 
To gaze upon tlie other, who advanc’d, 

(dad in a sun-bright garb which barely reach’d 
Her Avell-formed ancle, and through wdiich her limbs„ 
Of nature’s line propoi'tions, dimly shone, 

Like lilies thro’ a thinly-lattic'd hoAv’r 
When daylight’s soft and parting glances cast 
A pale red tinge upon them ; her brown hair 
Was hound with living roses, which were torn 
From the dark forehead of an Arab youth 
Who once, had folloAv’d her, and died with grief 
'rhat he could not obtain her. Her blue eve 
Was dark us night, hut sparkled Avith the fire 
That shines not in the temple of true love : 

And in her hand she bore a golden wand. 

Surmounted by a diamond, so bright 
That all Avho gaz’d on it with earnest eyes 
Were dazzled ny the lustre of the gem. 

The first, in silence, beckon’d me to follow ; 
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TUit I was younn;, and could not iind dcHijlit 
In calm and loveless ryes. The otlier fdar’d 
He fore mine eyes her lij^ht and "liit'rinj;’ wand, 

And instantly 1 felt my brain turn round; 

Iinpell’d by passion’s whirlwind, — I had fall’n. 

Hut that her arms, while as unspoiled sriovv, 
Sustain’d niy weie^ht. She strained me to her Ineasl, 
And, O ! I felt her heart against mine own 
''rhroh with voluptuous transport and deliirhi. 

Slie spohe ; and then niy lost, lost sjhiI drank in 
'^i’he innsic of her words ; and, like the swan. 

Seem’d fo di(^ with it. “ I tvill follow thee,” 

I cried, “ where’er thou rov’st!” — She led the way; 

And, as I wander’d where the river’s hanks 

Sloped g-ently fo the tide, 1 look’d around 

And s.uv the form tinit [ had left 

i'h owninw full on me ; whilst a crystal tear 

Trenihled beneath licr eyelid, and tlien fell 

(Like dew from heav’n) upon a rose’s hi east. 

Jhit I ( ould not riMS'de. My lovely g-uide 
Still lur'd me onward thio’ emhanting- vales 
And smiling fields, which yet retain’d the bloom 
Of vanisli’<l summer. And we came at la*^!, 

\V’^ith ]<anring hosinns, to an ancient woo«l 
(lake that of Thessaly, which th’ exil'd hard 
Has iiy his verse immortaliz’d*); for there 
A f»).iming river dash’d resistless on, 

And many smaller streams rush’d o’er their hanks 
’'I’l) join tlieir ancient sire. We journey'd still, 

Until the sound of falling waters died 
In the still lap of distance. I was so hushM 
'I’liat, as we onward trod, I heard no sound 
Kxcepr the heating of my own wild heart. 

'I'he soiitmie and beauty of the place 
Awolce desire within me, and 1 rush’d 
To i’lasp my fair conductress, — hut she fled ; 

And, with her bland and fascinating* smile, 

Still lured me forwar«L Then, at length, we reueliM 
The outslvirts of the forest; where ayoice, 

In accents of entreaty, cried Heturn!” 

The sound of that sweet voice fell on my heart, 

And died there; — for again all sounds repos’d. 

My resolution waver’d ; and a dread 
(!an»e. like the chill of death across rny soul. 

I turn’d to fly; but the fair one came 
And plac’d once more her wand before mine eves: 
My senses fled ; and when, at length, I woke 
To reason and perception, I beheld 
A scene of lonely horror. Not a tree, 

Nor bush, nor flow’r, nor solitary shrub 
f lave life or verdure to this wilderness. 

Through which a waste of blood-red waters flowM, 
And ghastly figures sbilk’d across my path, 
Devouring human hearts. My soul grew sick. 

1 strove to free myself from her strong grasp, 

Hut strength had left me ; and she bore me on 


♦ VM nemu^ Hremonitc, praeropta quod undique claudit 
Silva . vocaiit Teinpe ; per quae PenOiis ah iino ^ 

Elfusus Pindo spunioais volvitur undis. 

OviDH MeTAMORPU. Lib. 1. 
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Until we j^ain’d a steep and daiijfcroiis roek, 

Up which she sprang and dragged me like a weed 
Which some rude torrent hurries to its tall. 

We rcarh’d the summit, whit'h impervious cUmus 
Knvelop’d with the majesty of night. 

No objects to the eye were visible; 

Tint, Oh I in that brief moment my dark soul 
< laz’d from the lonely precipice, and saw 
A scene of horror, solitude and death. 

1 stood a while in darkness and in dread. 

When sLiddeuly the clouds dispep’d to nought. 

And, where I turn’d me, desolation sat 
And frown’d o’er all in sullen loneliness.^ 

“Here must our journey end,” with alter’d voice 
Uricil my conductress, “ami now turn and view 
The star which thou hast followed.” I obey d; 

Her features tlien had iftidergone a change 
As awful us the scenery ; and her eves 
Were deeply sunk, hut still retain’d some lire; 

Yet not of love, and languishment, and bliss, 

As they were wont; no! llromling vengeance cast 
From those pale eyes death’s lightning on niy soul. 

1 shriek’d with terror. “ Fool !” she cried, “ thou add st 

Another reptile to the endless list 

t)f my lone victims. Thousands have pursu’d 

My steps that lead to gloom and death. Hut know, 

1'hat since the sun first cast liis lirilliaiit rays 
To light a world as pleasureless as vain. 

None have obtain’d me yet. And thou, a slave, 

A low, ambitious mortal would’.st aspire 
To win the goddess, Pleasure, to thine arms. 

Look dr.wn, proud youth ! the stream Uial glides below 
Has gain’d its waters from rny victims’ blood; 

And thine nm.st add anotlier to its waves. 

See’st thou yon Diemon sitting ’iieath the rock 
With folded arms? He now" await^s thy heart 
* make his rude insatiate repast. 

7’Iiy time is eome.” She ceas’d, and pluck d a Uiorn 
.From out the roses which adorn’d her hrou', 

(For Pleasure’s roses bear a poison’d one,) 

Then thrust it in my side, ami hurl’d me trom 
I’lie dreadful precipice. Against a eiiig ^ 

That jutted out below I should have fall’n, 

.Hut felt myself supported by an arm 
Of kindness and of power. I turn’d and saw 
Tlic silent form whose w’arning I had scorn d. 

She wore the same mild smile and placid look, 

And ev’ry feature bore tli’ external stamp 
Of real, true, and fix’d internal worth. 

“ Thou hast despis’d my counsels, mortal youth,” 

She said aloud, “ but I can save ihoo still. 

Hangers surround thee here at every step ; 

But lean on me, and thou may’st brave them all.’ ^ 

She led me over sharp projecting rock.s. 

Which mortal feet had never trod before, 

Until we came to where a river cast 
Its troubled Avaters in the stony laps 
Of far outstretching crags. — “ Now follow me !” 

» She cried, and with sylph-like airiness 
Straight glided in the current. 1 obey’d ; 

And, like a blest protecting Heity, 

She buoy’d me safely till we gain’d the shore. 
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Then thro’ the narrow opening’ of a rock * 

She guided me in silence. And a scene 
As lovely as th’ enthusiast’s mind e’er drew 
With fancy’s glowing pencil met mine eye ; 

For there were citron groves, where, airthe year, 

The hiiinming-bird with bright and golden wing 
Flutter’d around the blossoms and the fruits ; 

And Avherc the ring-dove, sever’d from her mate, 

Sigh’d tlie lone hours aw’ay. It was a scene 
O’er which the mind most loves to moralize 
When it is most at peace with all the world. 

I gaz’d around in silent ecstasy. 

And long’d to dream away the term of life 
In that contented vale. “ This happy spot,” 

(b ied my protectress in a grateful tone, 

Js my retreat from trouble and the world. 

Here do I reign supreme ; and they who live 
To feel another's sorrows as their own 
Find in this region happiness and peace. 

Tliou art bat young ; the failings of thy youth, 

Repentance find a better life may Idot 
From the dark records of the sins of man ; 

’J'licn shall thou dwell with me for ever— here. 

She ceas’d, an<I led me to the quiet shades 
Where I had first beheld her heavenly form, 

'riicn pluck’<l tlie rose on which her tear had dropp’d 
When I pursu’d frail Pleasure’s darig’rous steps : 

Here, take this flow’r,” slic said, “it bears a tear, 

The first that virtue’s eye hath ever shed 
For thy past errors: let it be Ifie ItisU^ 

Slie said, and vanish’d o’er a path of ilow’’rs, 

Nor s(irr’<l their leaves, so lightly did she move. 

1 sank upon the earth, and with my eyes 
Follow’d the fading goddess till the trees 
< 'onceard her from my sight. 1 breath’d a pray’r 
Of rli.inkfulness to IJeav’n, and then — awoke.” 

Azaa. 
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(Continued fompnge \i4.) 

THE VERY UhV. ItOIlKRT llODdSON, D. O. 


’I’ll 15 Rev. R. Hodgson is the 
Dean of Carlisle, Rector of St. 
Oeorge’s Hanover Square, and Viear 
of Hillingdon, near Uxbridge. The 
most striking feature in the preach- 
ing of L)r. Hodgson is the appa- 
rently absolute identification ot his 
n^d with his subject. In him can 
hpQisccrned neither negligence nor 
indifference; he seems totally ah- 
•sorbed in the execution of his duty; 
his energy and earnestness rivet the 
attention, and command the admi- 
ration of his hearers. He is a grace- 
ful, impressive speaker, ajid the dis- 
Eui\ Mag, mMarch^ 1823. 


tinetness of Ids enunciation in some 
measure atones for his custom of 
lowering his voice towards the con- 
clusion of a sentence, till it is in- 
audible at a distance. He reads the 
beautiful services of our church with 
unaffected solemnity. His language 
is correct, forcible, and pHiisbed 
but not poetical. His .similes are 
appropriate, and always, illustrative 
of his subject, though this is an 
ornament he very rareiy employs. 
In discussing theological subjects, 
he evinces acuteness and discrimi- 
nation; he elucidates what is oh- 
D 
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sruiT, ( xplains^ivliaf is di/Ucult, and 
iTioniil*'s <tj>fKin*nt rorrtradictions. 
fii expounding'’ any of the sacred 
/htrrations, when tlie silence »)f the 
Jii'^ltn iLin permits the coujeetures of 
the ima/^iniition, f>r. Hodg-son selects 
the !n(»st prohahle circumstanci r. to 
complete tl»e mniMtion, and seldom 
/ails to snpjdy tfje links n Inch are 
^v.inriiig in the cliain of events en- 
tirely to the satisfaction of his 
hearers. This remark particularly 
applies to his interpretation of llie 
pciral)lt‘5, which displays the re- 
searches of a mind well vi*rsed in 
llihlical learffinii- and lahouring-, liy 
its ingenuity and iiMlnstry, to har- 
monist; those discrepancies 'aliich 
operate as obstacles to the scepti( 
jji recog-ni/ing’ the antheiiticit}' ifl' 
the sacred writings, [n detej-ting- 
and exposingthe so]diisins of deism 
the &uhje(;t of the picsent article is 
pre-eminently successful. A Miicere 
and candid believer in the truth 
of f 'hristianily, he assiduously de- 
feiuls it, from the daring assaults of 
the avoued infidel, and from the 
insidious attacks which are n»ade 
under the disguise of friendsliip 
that the wound may* he more se- 
curely given. He unravels the 
snbtilties of fallacic.us ratiocina- 
tion, restores to truth the plumes 
of wiiioli nilt’nl error had ileprived 
her, and prerents her in her native 
irresistible loveliness. Secure of 
the righteousness of the cause he is 
advocating’, he fearlessly da.->!ies into 
atoins the iil-constrnctcal defences 
of infatuated pi’cjudi< e, and triumph- 
antly repels flu; obloquy J'ho had 
heaped fipon ('luistianity. 

As a prcaciiev of (drarity Ser- 


mons there is hut little in him to 
admire; ho assumes too (’onlidcritly 
the henevohmt dispositions of his 
hearers, and does not sutliciently 
einj>loy those powers of persuasion 
'ivhich he can command ; —perhaps 
he coin‘eiv<‘S the ornaments of elo‘- 
quence to he superej og atory av hen 
fiis aim is only to in/iuc(‘ AAeiltli to 
surrender a portion of her super- 
fluities fur tlio telief of sulhuing ; 
but he should rememia'r, that it is 
only in the more pejfeet of human 
spirits that thf* ( hord ot lumevoleiicc 
is so constituted as to vibrate in- 
stantly Avheii tbc t«’ar uf misfuituno 
falls nj»on it; how much more fre- 
quently does it happen that apathy, 
pleasure, or selfishness, has fro/ea 
the string's of pity, and that all the 
exertions of the preacher, all 
arguments Avhich religion ar 
passion can dictate, are required to 
dissolve them. 

'Jdie last characteristic f sbali 
mention of Hr. Hodgson is, that he 
is decidedly aC’hristiaii preaeher : I 
urges on his hearers the neeessil} 
of resorting to the Jhble for llu; 
highest motives to virtuous .letions; 
he apjilies to Christianity alone for 
pcaee in tins life* and for happines;, 
in the next; he dierive;> trom its 
doctrines reslg-iintion to suppori, 
aflRiction, finmnsss to resist the 
seductions of prosperity, and that 
hope of eternal bliss Avhirii giirls 
every .season of life, from the|MTioil 
wlieii ictison fii.>t bin sis into pet - 
fe, tio?i, to llj<* hour n hen sb»' i^ 
driven fiomh<‘V tlirom* by imbecility 
or madness, or resigns the Idnu ^hr 
had animated to the silence and tli-«; 
sadness of th<‘ tomb. 


TUK IlEt\ JOHN ROGERS PITMAN, A.M. 


Tuv: Rev. J. 11. l^itman is the alter- 
nate morning preacher of Bel^ruve 
and Berkeley Chapels, and the 
alternate evening preaclier at the 
('hapels of the Magdalen, and the 
Fouiidljng Hospital. iMr. Pitinan\s 
voice IS deep-toned, nionotonons, 
and A'ery ill-rnodulated; it is, I should 
think, sudU iently poAvvrful for any 
Church in tin* MctrojJoHs ; hut either 
from want of flexibility, or an har- 
monious ear to direct it, is harsh 
and abrupt; this defect necessarily 
extends itself to liis readinjg’? nhicii 


is the more to he regrrited as his 
emphasis is remarkably correct. I’lie 
harshness of his voice has likewise 
another pernicious conseqnence-thai 
of imparting an apparent rugged- 
ness to the eonstriu’iion of his pe- 
riods, wlien, perhaps, their arrat)^"- 
inent is at the same time pei’le<My 
smooth. 

His manner is energetic and ani^ 
mated; bearing the impress of heart- 
felt earnestness and sincerity. la 
consequence of an optical defect he 
commits his sermons to memory, am« 
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therefore unites the accuracy of pre- 
vious composition with the ease an<l 
freedom of exterupor.ineous speak- 
Hib style is oratoric^al, j)erspi- 
cuous, and fre(|uently poetical, suf- 
fjcieiitly ornamented yet not decked 
with that meretricious ^lare which 
imparts disijust rather than delii.^ht, 
ixeept to those who recfard tropes 
and metaphors as the sole beauties 
of lan;^-Ud<L»’e. 

He <*.xorcises a powerful control 
over th(‘ feelinjrs of his hearers, 
and oec.isionally completely isolates 
their attention suhduini;* ilie stern 
by bis pathos, exaltin^r the sordid 
by his Mihlimily, and excoriating* 
s(‘lf-(:(Uoplarf‘nt guili l>y Ids irony; 
the last weajum he wields with 
tli(‘ hand of a master; it is caustic 
aiid pointed, but is only eiujdoyed 
when the ca,sti;;‘ation of vice and 
erior justilies its use. As natiire 
has liberally adorned his miml his 
ideas are fiaapieutly original, with 
less tautology tluui might he ex- 
pected, as his l•e^(mn•ca ap])cav to he 
gcmually selbderived. His love for 
(oiginaiity, !u>w(*ver, sometimes hc- 
tr.iys him into language totally in- 
appropriate to the pulpit; tltough 
he has cousI(iera[)Iy reforiiuMl this 
fault it still oceasiomilly tlisfigures 
his very best ‘^turnons, in roiisi- 
dering a subject, if his view is not 
always the ujost correct, it is iii- 
variahly the most novel, whieh im- 
plies talent of no cominon rank; 
for the path of Hivinity has been 
so freipiontly tr.iversed, that srarceiy 
a dower remains to reward the 
exertions of Industry. T(f insipid 
mediocrity Mr. Pitman Is a total 
stranger; — genius is the light by 
which lie is guide«l; and though 
she sometimes invests truth with an 
:ipp(*araiice rather dilferent from its 
reality, i^Jie never fails to commu- 
nicate a radiance to every object 
ivitli which she comes in contact. 

fn explaining and enforcing the 


urest morality he is admirable; 
lU has many deiiciencie.s as a theo- 
logian ; he rather skimt the surface 
ot a question than dives info it : 
and though his quick discrimination 
will always achipt the right sense of 
a suhjeet wldeh can ho eompreheiid- 
ed at a glance, he ajipears I)ewildered 
by intricacies, and, wdien various 
solutions present themselves, is not 
very skilful in his selection. Aiiotlici* 
defect in some of his sermons is, 
neglecting to assign snllicicnt im- 
portance to ('hristiau motives of 
conduct. I do not recommend a 
preacher to resort to religion only 
for every argument to (mfone mo- 
rality, hut tliose which she sup- 
plies sliould invariably constitute 
the prominent, and not the subor- 
dinate featuies in an address to a 
Hlirislian I’ongregafiou, wdiicli is 
sometimes tlie rase with Mr. ihtman. 
In Ills vle>vs of tlie human heart 
he displays an intimate knowledge 
of its mazes, its recesses, and its 
deceits; he exposes tlu‘, suhteifuges 
of riime, and drags it self-c»)ndeiim- 
ed to the bar of eonscionce ; if 
time and sophistry have eicatri/ed 
tiie wounds intlicte«l by remorse, lie 
cauterizes them, instead of admi- 
nistering opiates, to produce an ima- 
ginary security. Ta) conclude — Air* 
Pitman may lie pronounced an ac- 
complislied f'hristlan orator; the 
( learncss of his elucidations, and 
the correctness of his conclusions, 
seldom fail to assimilate the opi- 
nions of his hearers to his own ; he 
renders, by the influence whicfi his 
talents must exercise over the minds 
of a large proportioir of his heaicrs, 
benefits to them and to tlie circles 
with which f liey are connected, deep, 
essential, and extensive ; resembling, 
ill their conseijiiences, I lie fertilizing 
operations of the majestic river, as 
it rolls onward to the bosom of ma- 
terial nature’s emblem of eternity. 

(yKiTices 
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ORIGINAL LETTER OF GENERAL KRASINSKI. 


Mr. Editor, 

1 FE15L a pleasure in offering' 
to your valuable publication, the 
inclosed oliicral and interesting do- 
cuments, 

At a moment when public opinion 
is so highly excited, and expresses, 
witli the wannest feelings of sym- 
pathy? the interest it takes in the 
success of the independent cause, 
for whicli the Spaniards are now 
making so noble a struggle, any 
otheial document expressive of si- 
milar sentiments must be considered 
valuable; particularly wlien ema- 
nating from countries immediately 
under the control of Sovereigns 
exercising the most despotic in- 
fluence, not only over their own 
states, but extending alike its dis- 
positions, and manifesting the same 
subjugating spirit, to the destruc- 
tion of free opinions and inde- 
pendence in every other. 

That the mind may be roused and 
animated by the perusal of such 
documents, our own experience and 
the relations of liistory fully admit, 
when they are addressed with a 
fearless and patriotic motive di- 
rectly to those great and self-created 
arbiters of our destinies. And how- 
ever inefiectiial the expretsions con- 
tained in the inclosed letter may have 
been in regard to that country of 
which it speaks, and which has made 
such repeate<l and energetic efforts in 
its own oehalf, we cannot but admire 


the ardent and honourable feeling that 
pervades it, and regret that a people 
possessed of such high and generous 
sentiments should have failed in the 
attainment of the independence they 
so deservedly claim , Rut the local 
situation of Poland, tlie opposing 
and overpowering inlen‘bts which 
surround it, have left to her au in- 
effectual resistance, and hut the 
phantom of an unrealized hope. 

The inclosed letter, addressed to 
the Emperor Alexander under cir- 
cumstances the most critical, will 
serve not only to illustrate; tlio cha- 
laeler of tlie Polish nation at that 
period, hut shew, notwitlistanding 
the subduing and arbitrary system 
on which he acted, that I3nonaj)arle 
hael the art of keeping alive those 
hopes which animated the bosom of 
that country, and attached to his 
person, to the last hour of his 
political existence, the bravest and 
most patriotic of her sons ; or in 
the more emphatic language of tlie 
letter, “ As guards wc have not 
quirted his tliroiu*, until lie liiniself 
quitted it.” Then it was, as tlie last 
act of soverign power, he signed 
the following Decree, which was af- 
terwards continued by tlie Emperor 
Alexander, uniting the whole of the 
Polish troops in the French servic<‘ 
under the command of (fencral 
Count Krasinski, and accompanying 
it with a letter of thanks for their 
faithful services. 


COPY OP THE DEGREE. 


Napoleon, Empereur des Fran- 
t^ais, Roi d’ltalie, Protcctcur de 
la Conf6deration du Rhin, MMia- 
teiir de la Confederation Suisse, 
etc. etc. etc. 

Nous avons decr^te et d^cretons 
ce qui suit : 


Article Dr. 

Le General fie Division, Krasinski, 
preudralecommandementde tous les 
Polonais qui servent dans nos armees. 
. Article II. 

Le Major-General est charge de 
Pex^cution du present Decret. 


(Signe) Napoleon. 

Pour ampliation, 

Le Prince Vice-Connetable, Major-G^n^ral. 

(Signe) Alexandre. 

Pour copie conforme, 

Le Q4n^ral de Division, Commandant-en-Chef 
le Corps Polonais. 
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roPlB 1)E LA LETTRK I>E S\ MAJESTE. 

Monsieur le Gfntral Krasinskiy ]»art, u Cfs» bravtvi Polonais la satis- 

Voi;s receyrez un DlthU par fartioii <pie j\ii <Je Icurs Ijoiis ot 

lt*qurl riHinis, sons votro roin- /idoles servirrs. 
inainJcmiMit, tons vos conipal riotes (Vtte bntre n’rtaiit autivs Tins, 

qni se tronveiit flans raimiT : je jr prie Dim (jn’i! \ous ait ini sa 

desire que vons teiiiuiii^nicz, ile ina saiiite garde. 

^'ontainebleau, le i Avril 18M. 

(Signe) Nai»ojj.:o\. 

Pour ropio conforme, 

lieDoneral de Division, (’oniniaiidant-end’hef 
le Corps Po Iona is. 

Jlnona]>arte having' retired to honourable to biiuseir and eounfrv- 
l^)ntainebietiu, acrojnpaiiied by the men as the sacred prineiplf it in- 
Polish o n.ird, they, two days pre- rule.ates, ami for whieli tliev wen* 
vious to his abdiealion, received an ready, rather than abandi)n' it, to 
order hmn the linssiau iVutficrat to sacritice their lives, 
lay flown tlndr arms, whieh eallcfl 8ndice it to say, the ajipi'al was 
loith the following I'lofpienl appeal felt and aebnowledged. 'Miey re- 
and p.Hriotic reply on the part of turned to their hoim‘s, bearing- their 
the tieneral-in-t'hief : — u reply as arms and honours with them. 


LFTTKl! ntr f:E?,'hR\L COIUTK KRASINShf, f OAI M A N D V.N T-E \ JI EF l.KS 
TflOUI'ES POnONAlS. 

A Sa Majesie I' Empercur de tnulcs Ivs Hussies, 

SiRK, I’honnenr sera notre proteetenr. Po- 

Jk crois de inon ilovoir de hmais, nous avons ser\ i riionmif* 
m\nhess(*r diffit a A%>lre Ma jesle, A etonn.int dii siofde, (pd lit hiiller 
vons, Sire, dont I’lCuropo rritier re- Peliiufdle d’espuance pour riotrf* 
eonnait h‘s AU’rtns. patriel Dardes, noiis ii’avons q'dttc 

Jiibre de mes engagfunents eom- son trdne <|uc lorsfpi’il le quitta lui- 
mandaiit le reste de I’Artneo de lueme ! 

Pologne, j’ai deinandc les vu-u\ de Sire, nermettez nous de reiUrer 
tons iries compatriotes qui ont em- avec honneur dans nos foyeis, et 
brdsse hi ni^nie cause : ils iie veiilent soyez siir de notre fidelitc que nous 
rendre Icurs annes bonorees de leur avons conservee dans les circons- 
vailla vice a personae. lances les 'jdus critiques an Souve- 

Si nous soniiues eoupables, votre raiu que nous avons servi. 
grande Aiue fera notre excuse, et 

Je suis, Sire, 

De Votre Majeste Impeiiale, 

Le Iros-liunible et tres-obeiss,int Serviteur, 

Krasinski. 

Fontainebleau, le ll Avril 1811. 

That you may be satisfied of the hands by Deneral Krasinshi hini- 
authenticity of these documents, I self,** ivith a vvisli tliey shoubl he 
beg to state they ^vere placed in my made known on my return to li i.g- 

» We have seen these documents iti the possession of Mr. Gue d, and also a 
verification of their authenticity in the hand wriling of General Krasinski, 
as followM 1 — Ed. 

“ .fc vous envois la copie dc la lettre que vous avc'z d^sirez d’avoir, on vous 
prient d‘agrt^er rassurancc*de nia consideration.” 

“ KRAStNSRr." 
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land ; and I frcl happy in onVrinsT 
tln’iii at the* present inorneiit, not 
only to prove to the «nllaiit Pule 
1 have not neglected his wishes, 
ultlunigh some time has elaj>sed, 
hut also that I think they hear an 
intrinsic int<‘resl as historical do- 
cuments. 1 had the pleasure of his 
friendship during my residence in 
Paris on the lirst entry of the Al- 


lies, and I feel a gratification in 
niakiny’ known to a liritish public 
the distinguished merits of an in- 
dividual, wlio was once the favourite 
and confidant of Napoleon; — raised 
to the office of fdiamberlain of his 
household, Colonel of his g'uvrds, 
and (jeiiertil-in-(.’hief of all the Po- 
lish truo])s serving as allies or in- 
corporated in the French f 


i service. 

1 have the honour to rejoaiu, Sir, 

Your obedient Immblc servant, 

F(‘h,28, 1823. DoL’oLas (Juc.sr. 

2fi, ( ’harlcs-sticet, St, James\s-s(|uare. 


A JOURNFV FROM CONDON TO PARIS. 


Ai'TKii th(‘ Splendid qiiarlo vo- 
lumes 4>t titled tra\ellcrs in the va- 
rious imiintrics of l^urotK‘, the veiy 
mention of a sober journey from 
Condon to Paris, in the deptli of 
winti'r, when tlioiM.* is no sun to warm 
the imagination and gi^e fertility 
to invefilion, uill, perh.ijis, he sufli- 
cient to forhiil general attention to 
the follou ing pages. 

As tliere are thousands, however, 
whose eartlily peregrinations reaeh 
no farther than trom How Cdiureh 
to Notse Dame, and not a few who 
consider a trip from Margate to 
Calais, witli one d.iy’s dinner at tiie 
table d’hote at yl/toerzVe’.v, more than 
snllieient to iiitioduce them to gen- 
teel society, as men who have seen 
the uorld, and are qualified for tlie 
Traveller’s Club in Regent-street; 
my tour is not unlikely to he read, 
and, conceit would say, adrnired. 

Kvery body knows or ought to 
know, which is the same thing, that 
Chaplin’s coach leaves the Spread 
Eagle in Gracerhureh-strect in the 
morning, and after a tedious journey 
arrives at Dover in the evening. 
There is notliing new in this infor- 
mation, and it Avill be as little news 
to say, th.it the coachmen and the 
guards on the Dover road are like 
tlie coachmen and guards on other 
roads, very fat, very silly, and very 
uncivil, i believe it is pretty ge- 
nerally kno^vn, that *1116 road to 
Dover is through Rochester and 
Ctt'nterbury, and some other towns. 
I'here are some people, perhaps, 
who would go by anotlier road, like 
the man who wished to go to Hast- 
ings and took his place in the coach 
to Lancaster, I mt as this is a mere 


matter of taste, and as every man ni 
Enirhind has a right to please iiiin- 
sidf in his own way, public example 
always considered, avc will fjrst put 
an end to su])position on this siih- 
joet ; and t.xlviiig a very short ro.id, 
in which wea\<iid all tiresome i epeli- 
tioiis about coaches and coachnnoi, 
inns <ind iiinkeepcrN, and guards 
and hlackg-uanU, f.uiiy ourschavs 
driven to the King’s Head Inn in 
J>over, and safeiy lodged in Young* 
Podevin’s eoflVi* - room, ordering 
rump steaks and jtoi.ilots, a good 
fin*, and a glass or two of what the 
Froncli call dr, Porto. The 
night is |)a''sed at J)ovcr; the next 
morning is taken up with refiections 
about impositions and diead of sea- 
sickness, and the next evening, after 
having been tossed about and medi- 
cinally agitated, without and within, 
in the thing called a steam-hoat, 
wliich engineers toll us goes forwarcl 
without motion, we are landed at 
Cah'iis upon fishermen’s backs for 
want of water in the liarbour. 

Now let us sup[mse that we are 
in the Hotel do Bourbon, kept by Mr. 
Rigiiolles ; who, from the humble 
station of a barber in London, has 
raised himself to the dignity of an 
innkeeper in Calais, providing food 
and lodging, attention and civility, 
for milords Anglais, at the moderate 
charge of 500 per cent, upon prime 
cost, which is full 3^ per cent, under 
the ai consvienre, at Mr. Mriiricc's. 
Gentle reader, hitherto we have 
gone hand in liand — you liave tra- 
velled with me to Dover — sailed with 
me to Calais — like me rendered tri- 
bute to the vasty deep, and landed 
with me on the pier, at that venc- 
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rable spot where the large l^rass 
foot coiuinemorrite's tin* restoration 
of that, good, f.it, jolly-lookins^ Louis 
XVIll, who so lUMily killt'd liiniself 
with a surfeit ; hut the newest as 
well as the oldest acfpiaiutanccs 
must i)art. IKe have tr.ivelled to- 
g“ether to Oal.iis in imagination ; it 
was a quirk mode of travelling', and 
I did you tin; favour of ineluding^ 
yo'* in my passport ; hut irc are to 
mud no mf)re. You may suppose 
you -sidfstill atthe IJolelde llourlmn, 
if v'ui pleasie, but no1 an inch farther 
do you ])enctrate uilli me into the 
Fretu h territory. TIV travelled to- 
gellu'r eomfoilalily to Cidais, but 
J irmst j)roee(Hl alone to I’.iris, 

Having', for the «ake of legnlarity, 
assunu'd tlie first person, ( shall now 
inform the reader, that after payings 
the hill at tlie inn, and givintj a 
hv:i\ iy to tlie custom-house 

ofbeers, police ch'iks, and eomuiis- 
siijncrs, who are all of a Itidney, 
I slept into tliat tremendous maehine 
calletl a diligence, and j»roreeded 
to Ibnilogne. (lentle reaner, fancy 
yourself with me in this Paradise of 
flio Kng-lisli- — tills rcfugi* of hl.ick- 
leg's, hanki upts, ilemircps, and decay- 
ed baronets.- -(^nne with me to the 
Jlote! do fjOtnln's the best inn in 
Kiirope, where ue have a doliglitful 
eoal fire, and dine cii sei^aoar at 4 
flams ahead. Now we are seated 
at ilinner, and Franeois, the wait«*r, 
who has scr\ ed in the Grandn ArrncVf 
is serving up the woodcocks. Ask 
Francois about tin- sramlal of the 
place. The jirudent dog shrugs up 
his shoulders — w<‘ know what he 
inean.s, and admire his precaution. 
Francois is like tlic- man at the 
show-^all things to all men ; but 
now wc have dined, tome with me 
into ibe street‘s, wc shall meet some 
of the refugees, ami as I know them 
nearly all, you shall have their por- 
traits. 

Jlless iny soul, who is that pretty 
Kiiglisli woman in the cassimen; 

shawl? That is Mrs. H , Parson 

JVs lady, and the tall gentleman 
at her heels is a gallant colonel 
who fought a duel with her hus- 
band. The good parson, fancying 
that the colonel and his lady WTre 
on tLM-ms of too great intimacy, 
watched them into a house, and 
then sent a message to his lady, by 
way of intimating that he knew licr 


secret, hut very considerately oflered 
no interruption to the tefe fi tetr. 
The par-itm, however, though he 
cared little, as it sciuns, about pre- 
serviuu his wife’s virtue, being a 
man q/‘ irnionr challenged the oolo- 
Tiel. O’hey met, and the p.irsoii fired. 
'Fho eolonel K'lused to return the 
fire, and the aiit.igoiilsls se]).ii.ited ; 
honour and justice wi‘re satisfied; 
hut t!»e (jlfem i* was soon afterwanls 
repeated, ami a fiieud of the (larson 
wisliing' to j)reserv(‘ the eharacter 
of the cloth h«*camc his cliampion, 
Tlir rolotiel, w')u> as luekily escaped 
tlie tire of tlie deputy as lu' had done 
that of rhe piincipal, refused to lire 
in return, and they separ.ili'd. What 
could now he done? Tl»e jiarsou 
took the advice of his friends, ami 
placet! the lady upon a sepaiate al 
lowaiice. He is in Fiiglaml, and 
slic is lieie, ytm see, under the pro- 
tection of hi'i* gMlkint colomd ; hut L 
forg'ol flic best of the jokt'. I’wo 
inonliis before the eelainnsscrmuit^ 
the parson was at Hover on a visit 
tt» an acquaintance; one afternoon 
a gentleman, recmitly from Bou- 
logne, called at the house whore the 
parson wms staying. II — impiired 
the news of lloulogne, tlie gfuitle- 
luan who did not know' him, replietl 
“Tliere is no partii'ular iiew's, the 
.scandal <d' the pi, ice ivheii I left was 
th.it parson IVs wife was quite happy 
■wdth colonel K. whilst hei good hus- 
band was fancying her misenible at 
his .'ibseiiee.” 'Fhe poor ]i.irson was 
struck with wonder. Tin* next day 
he left Hover for Boulogne, and 
soon learned tliat his informant’s 
news was authentii*. 

You see that lady turning* the 

corner, it is Mrs. vSt. who has 

one of tlie best natured husbamls in 
the world, 1 shall say no more 
about her. Yonder is the knight 
who came out of the ivhah‘’s belly, 
or, in other words, whose name is 
very much like that of the pvo]>het 
who came out of it. Every body 
knows bow he served the pawn- 
broker who held his plate, previous 
to his departure from Ireland. The 
knight invited a large party to 
dinner, and amongst them the pawn- 
broker, who consented to lend the 
plate oil condition of its not being 
taken out of his sight, 7Vo to one, 
as the vlcgantea ot TotluUfudils call 
a pawnbroker, was delighted to find 
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among* lords and barons, 
and by no means uneasy about the 
plate, wliirli was constantly before 
Ills eyes ; but the knight was too 
keen for t!ie money lender, and so 
elFcctually plied him with wine that, 
in an hour or two, he was senseless. 
Wliilst he lay on the ground like a 
pig, the knight’s servants packed 
up tlie plate, and sent it forward to 
Jloulogne ; and, on the next day, 
the knight followed it. 

That is the house where the man 
lived wliohad a rc«em//rewitli his ser- 
vant. Whilst the servant lay upon the 
ground weltering in liis blood the 
master’s friends were busy in get- 
ting him into a carriage ; bur he 
refused to go before the wasber- 
wonian brought borne his collars. 
Jie was at length persuaded to go, 
with an assnranee that his collars 
should 1)0 sent after him to ('alais. 
When he got there he wrote a let- 
ter to his friend, Parson M , 

derlaring that he would not hndge 
without his collars ; and, although 
the life of the servant was despaired 
of (Jfccti cement^ as the Prench have 
it, he remained at (.'alais until his 
collais reached him. But I shall 
waste all iny time upon tlie Engli.sh 
in Boulogne instead of getting into 
Paris. — (lood bye ; and now let me 
soberly abjure scandal, and offer 
myself as a new and sure guide to 
the Englishman visiting the Conti- 
nent. After having paid my bill at 
tlie Hotil (Ic Loud res, which, con- 
sidering the hotel is the best in 
Boulogne, was very moderate, I 
took my place for Abhevillc.* 

The distance from Boulogne to 
Abbeville is about fifty English 
miles. The diligence h'aves Bou- 
logne at about one o’clock in the 
day, and arrives generally at about 
ten o’clock at night. Anbcville is 
a large dirty French town with a 
few manufactories, which are by no 
means in a flourishing condition. 


Several English families are resi- 
dent there, and a great number of 
English youths of both sexes are 
placed in academies ;it Abbeville for 
their education. The inhabitants 
are for the most part a very worthy 
set of jienple, fond of the English, 
and anxious to imitate them in the 
various domestic duties for W’hich 
our nation is remarkable. The prin- 
cipal hotel in Abbeville is the Tefe 
de Birvf, or, as it is also called, 
the Hotel d'Jhisj'letcrrc. liike most 
hotels in Fra m e which aspire to the 
preference of the Englisli, the Tete 
de BfPif/h by no means celebrated 
for low chajges. 'J’he regular di- 
ligence continues its route to Paris, 
after supping at Abbeville ; but a 
great many travellers prefer sleep- 
ing on tlie road, and stop there. 
After taking a comfortable night's 
sleep, tlie journey may he continued 
on the following morning, by one 
of these routes: — Amiens, Jheppe, 
or by Neufchatel to Rouen. 

As these roads are very little 
known to the English, 1 shall state 
the particulars respectin»- them. 
The coach to Rouen by Neufchatel 
has been very recently established ; 
it leaves Abbeville between live 
and six o’cloc k in the moyning, and 
arrives in Kouen at scwcii o’clock in 
the evening. The fare is only nine 
francs. On arriving at Rouen the 
traveller may, if he pleases, proceed 
to Paris tlie same evening, or the 
next morning. The fare is 15 francs 
from Rouen to Paris. There are 
.several very good inns at Rouen. 
()ncof the best is \\\e Hotel V'ut cl, 
in the line tics Cannes, near the 
cathedral. As there is a very ex- 
cellent theatre in Rouen, I recom- 
mend every Englislnnan who stops 
a night at Rouen to visit it. The 
Goacli to Amiens leaves Abbeville 
in the morning at seven o’clock, 
and reaches Amiens at twelve. The 
fare,inclu(ling conductor and postil- 


♦ The Tfotfilde Londres is a first-rate inn, and the charges may be expected 
to be enormous. It is only an act of justice to the landlady to stale, that a 
very excellent dinner is charged only 4 francs, and very good Bordeaux wine 
2 francs 10 sous per bottle. 1 dined in my own room alone one day, as follows, 
for 4 francs. Soup, fish, fricandeau, a roast chicken, a pair of snipes, a tart, 
and good dessert. 

For 'a very large coal fire, which was burning from eight o’clock in the 
morning till twelve at night, 1 was charged only 3 francs per day. Breakfast of 
tea, coffee, and eggs, is charged 2 francs. 
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lion, is only 4 francs anti 16 sous. 
A diligence Icaycs Amiens in llic 
cvenin^»- at 5 o’clock for Paris, and 
arrives at ei^ht on the following’ 
morning. Tlie fare is 15 francs; 
but if the traveller Avishes, during 
the journey from Calais to Paris, 
to sleep on the road, lie must take 
the malic jyoste (mail coach) from 
Amiens to Clermont, a distance of 
about forty miles. 'Phe mnl/r paste 
leaves Amiens at tAvo o’cloeJv, two 
hours after the arrival of the coach 
from Abbeville, and reaches Cler- 
mont at nine in the evening, or earlier 
if the roads are good. The fare is 
12 francs 13 sons. On th(‘ follon'ing 
morning a dili^encf* le.ives Cler- 
mont for Paris between six and 
seven o’j'lock, and arrives in Paris 
at three. The fare is only <*» francs, 
the conductor not included ; he 
expects another franc. ^J’he Hotel 
dc la Paste at Amiens, where the 
coach from Abbeville stops, is a 
very good one — so is tlie Hotel de 
VEpi:e at Clermont, wlierc the malic 
paste stops, and from Avhenci? the 
coach to Paris sets out. 

At Amiens there are several 
things wortli seeing, particularly 
the IV'ceping Hoy in the cathedral, 
which is one of tlie finest pieces of 
.sculptnrein France. At Clernmnt, 
iiothingis lost by arriving at night, 
and setting out vciy early in the 
morning. The (oacli to Dieppe 
leaves Abbeville at about one o’clock 
in the day, and arrives at Dieppe In 
the evening. I’he fare is 6 franes, 
including all charges. As there is 
not one hotel in Jlieppe which I 
would recommend, the reader will 
excuse rny saying more than this 
— the coach stops at the Hotel dc 
Ltondresy at which house, for a 
single night, the traveller may per- 
haps be as well as at either of the 
others. Tlie diligence to Rouen 
leaves Dieppe at ten o’clock in the 
morning, and arrives in Rouen at 
three o’clock in the afternoon. The 
fare is 7 francs. 

1 shall now give a scale of the 
travelling expenses from Calais to 
Paris by the four modes, viz. direct 
by Amiens, by Dieppe, and by Ncuf- 
cfiatel. There are three conveyances 
to Paris from (Calais direct. The 
grande diligence ^ . the Hirondelle , 
coach, and the malic paste. The 
former leaves Calais meaning and 
evening, and is about fliirtv-tw'o 
Eiir. Mag. March ^ 1823. 
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or thirty-three lionrs on the road. 
The latter leaves late at night, and 
is twenty-seven or twenty-eight 
hours. The fares by the first two 
are alike — 40 francs ; by the malic 
paste the charge '.hronghout France 
is at the rate of 30 sous per post 
of tAVO leagues. As there art* thirty- 
four posts from Calais to I^aris, the 
charge is 51 francs ; hut no other 
luggage than a travelling hag is 
allowed by tliis coiueyam e. 

Fr. 

From Calais to Paris by the f/i- 


ligtnn: 40 

f'onductor and ]) 0 '<tillioiKs .... 8 

Expenses on the road II 


62 

Tip Ncufehatel, 

From Calais to Abbeville .... 18 

From Abbeville to Rouen, by 


Nenfchatel 3 

J'^rom Rouen to Paris 15 

Dinner at Jioulogne 4 

Inn bill at Abbeville 6 

Ditto at Rtmen and on the road 12 
Conductors 6 


70 

The time required for this jour- 
ney is three clear days; sleeping 
one night at Abbeville and one 
nig-ht at Rouen. 


Jij/ THtppc. 

From (^ilais to Abbeville .... 18 

From Abbeville to Dieppe .... 6 

Dinner at Roulogne 4 

Inn bill at Abbeville 6 

Ditto at Dieppe and on the road 10 

From Dieppe to Rouen 7 

Inn bill at Jlouen 10 

From Rouen to Paris 15 

Conductors 6 


82 

In this, four <biys are iiece.s.sary 
to avoid travelling at night. 

By Amiens. 

Fr. 9011 '^. 


Calais to Abbeville 18 

Abbeville to Amiens 4 16 

Dinner at Roulogne 4 

Inn bill at Abbeville 6 

Dinner at Amiens 4 

Malle poste to Clermont ♦. 12 13 

Inn bill at Clermont 3 

Coach from Clermont to 

Paris 6 

Expenses on the road . • . • 2 

Conductors 6 


66 9 


K 
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In this, three days are necessary ; 
slcepinff onf* night at Abbeville, and 
one night at Clernioiit. 

The road by Dieppe is about 
sixty miles farther tlun direct to 
Paris, and can only he recommended 
to persons who have business in 
Dieppe, or who wish to see the 
beautiful country l)o tween that place 
and Rouen, which is the finest in 
France. 'Phose who travel for plea- 
sure will take great interest in this 
route ; if, however, they arc able to 
bear tlie imperative lojig sea voyage 
from l^rightiui to J)iep}>e. They 
have nothing to see on the Calais 
Road, which is the most dreary in 
Europe. 'J’he route by Neufchatel 
is also much longer tliaii the direct 
one, but by no means so long as l»y 
Dieppe. Ry Amiens the diderence 
i» Very trifling, about four or five 
leagues only. 

My last journey was by Amiens 
and Clermont, and my expenses 
were something untler the scale 
given in this article. When once 
away-from the direct road frefjueiited 
by the Englisli, the charges arc 
by no means high. At Clermont, 
where I slept and took coffee at 
night and breakfast in the morning, 
UEiy Inn bill was as follows. 

Sous. 

Coffee and bread and butter 


at night 12 

Bed 1 10 

Breakfast 16 


Fr. 2 lb 

Or in English money 2s. 5rf. 

On the road from Clermont tb 
Paris, where the passengers dine, 

my bill was, Soup 6 

Ragout of veal, very excellent 14 

Bread * . • . • 3 

Half a bottle of very good 

Chablls 15 

Coffee and brandy 10 ^ 

Fr. 2 8 

In English money, 2s. 

A dinner on the high road, with 
bad wine and without coffee, is 
charged 4 francs. On French roads, 
where the English do not abound, 
the mode of dining is always very 
economical. The traveller goes Into 
the kitchen and takes his choice of 
any joint or poultry on the spit, or 
from the contents of the stew pans. 
Each article is charged separately; 


a person who will content himself 
with one copious dish ami the ordi- 
nary wine, and do without coffee, 
may dine very m ell for 34 sous or 
16<K English. 1'lic same mode is 
adopted l>y Frenchmen us to break- 
fast. Instead of ordering a regnlar 
servire of coffee, See. they call tor a 
bolle de rafa ; n hich is a good sized 
basin full, with bread and butter. 
The charge is — coHVe and bread 12 
sous, butter, 2 sons; or, in some 
places, 4 sous. If eggs are ordere«l 
they are eliarged three sous each ; 
thus, instead of paying 2 frtnes for 
a breakfast, the expense is only 
22 sous, or, according to the general 
charge, 20 sous, which is just one 
half. An Englishman’s travelling 
expenses in FraiuM) are usually 15 
or 20 francs a day, or if he is eco- 
nomical in his own way about 12 
francs. A Frenchman will , live 
better, or at least (juite as well, for 
6 francs. In the south of France a 
Frenchman will travel at. one third 
of the expense which fulls upon an 
Englishman, who is ignorant of 
the proper iimdcb ; because in that 
part of France the regular charges 
at the inns arc lower than those of 
other parts, whilst the charge.s to 
the English are higher than those in 
Picardy and Normandy. 

Before l left smoky, dirty, but to 
an Englishman, still dear London, 
I Iieard much of the clear air and 
serene sky of Paris, and was full of 
anti< ipation. The sun always shines 
at Paris, said the little deputy of 
Cripplegate AVard, who, with his 
wife and twm overgrown daughters, 
had taken a trip to the Capital in 
the beautiful month of August. It 
is never cold in Paris, said my 
frenchified uncle, who had resided 
a winter there in one of those mild 
years which now and then revolve, 
■and when tliere is no severe weather 
even in England. With what de- 
light did 1 enter this place on a tine 
warm day in the early part of No- 
vember. The sky too was cloudless, 
the wood-smoke rose rapidly from 
the chimnies, and in an instant was 
lost in hydrogen or pure ether. The 
people in the streets, inhaling' the 
pure atmosphere as they walked 
along, seemed to me as tull of fuii 
and frolic as Dr. Thornton’s pupils 
after inhaling his nitrous, oxide. 
The depulfr was right — my uncle 
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was right, said I, in rapture, as our 
old crazy vehicle rolled through 
the Hue St. Denis. There is no 
winter in Paris. I had either for- 
gotten, or did not eliuso to remember, 
that four days before this, wlien I 
left my little cottage at Kensington, 
the sky was clear and the air pure 
in England ; 1 was in P ranee and 
breathing a fine French air, had bc- 
cotne for the moment quite a French- 
man. 

The ancients said that a coward, 
after eating a lion’s heart, beraine a 
lion. In my own (lays I have seen 
honest little Capeas, the lawyer of 
Hammersmith, who is naturally 
mild and gentle, and above all, fear- 
ful of his wife, after drinking a good 
bottle of Xeres, bec(*me as liaiighty 
and full of ire as a ^SpaMiard. Pluck-- 
(juill,tbe wealthy jioulterer of New- 
gate-'.treet, who walks along the 
streets of JjOiidon, looking as black 
and ta<'iturii as the front of St, 
TauFs Church, no sooner has taken 
a few glasses of clari^t, tiuin he be- 
gins to jabber in French phrases; 
and Hrazier, the tinman, when he 
has swallowed a bumper of Hol- 
lands, is as surly and obstinate as 
a Dutchman. I suppost^ it was some- 
thing in the Frcncli air that gave 
me a high opinion of the French 
climate ami character. I lost the 
John Bull so completely, that be- 
fore 1 leached Meurice’s Hott*l,in the 
line St. Hoiiore, I had amused iiiy 
travelling companions ivith a long 
(Milogium upon France and French 
manners. If I had taken a dose of 
laudanum at (’alais to set me asleep 
for the whole journey it would ha^e 
been more to my ere<lit than this 
ridiculous mania, but 1 have had 
lime to repent, and have repented 
most heartily. 

For a few diiys, climate, manners, 
dress, every thing was delightful. 
If the streets avim'C a little dirty, I 
admired the neatness of the ladies, 
who held up their petticoats and 
walked along without soiling their 
shoes aud stockings, instead of 
being disgusted by their want of 
modesty. WJien ,I saw two French- 
men in the Thuillieres Hardens 
saluting eacli other, and talking to- 
gether with their hatsolf for an hour 
together, I praised their politeness 
instead of censuring th^'ir alfeeta- 
tion. In short, every thing French 
was delightful, and the recollection 
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of English habits, English custom*, 
and English climate detestable, 
whilst the weather continued fine, 
and I could walk about in a clear 
atmosphere. But the delusion wa* 
of short duration ; the weather soon 
became foggy — tlio sky was bidden 
by clouds, and a «lense mist ren- 
dered walking for pleasuie impos- 
sible ; if I ventured out, my eyes 
were in pain from the wood-smoke 
which descended from the (‘himnies, 
and my feet were wet through in a 
moment. 

December came. — In the first week 
the weather was tolerable, and I 
became a little reconciled. In the 
second week, the cold was excessive. 
How did I then long for old Eng- 
land, and iny good coal fiie in 
iny snug cottage at Kensington ! 
On the 15th of Deecmher the ice 
was three inches tliick, and liun- 
dreds w'ere skaiting in the Thuilieres 
Hardens. On thd Jfitli it thawed 
and fiozc again ; the pores of one’s 
body w’cre opened at one moment, 
and pers}iiration checked at another; 
at this moment the weather is what 
an Englislimun calls over- 

head and chilling iimler-foot. Every 
body has a cold, two out of six have 
their faces wrapped n[), and all 
this in Paris, dear doliglitfiil Paris, 
where there is no winter. 1 am no 
longer a Frenchman -uvitli the fine 
weather I lost my spirits — 1 have 
no long'd* elasticity of hotly or of 
mind — I am a miseiable English- 
man, shivering' over a wood fire, 
cursing my umde and the deputy, 
ami all the rest of the fools who either 
were silly enough to he delighted 
with Paris, or who, like soldiers 
who repent of their folly in becoming 
such, ad\isc otliers to do the same, 
merely tliat their folly shall nut 
laugh them but of countenance. If, 
however, by sincere repentance, and 
exposing myself like a scarecrow to 
warn others* againt misfortune I can 
expiate my fault, 1 shall be perfectly 
satisfied. 

Here I am, however, locked up 
by gout and rheumatism for the wiii- 
tiw, heartily tired of tiic French, and 
anxious to see Old lingland again 
with all her fogs and other disadvan- 
tag'es. 

Whilst I remain in Paris I will 
give you the news faithtully, whi('h 
is more than any of the. newspapers 
can say ; and when 1 find an honest 
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pVcnchman I will send yon word, 
hut I fear that if I were to keep 
hack niy letter for a poststript, 
stating that I had found one, you 
would never receive cither letter or 
postscript. In the literary way all 
that we have new that is worth 
notice will he found in the “ 'Prois 
mots en Portff£r(fi ” — “ Le iUnnmerce 
de la France^” by the Count de 
Vaiiblanc, and the letters of M. 
(iastinel upon the Saving Banks 
and Insurance Othccs. An English 
Work called the Voyage of Poly- 
cletns is in the press, and report 
speaks of it very favourably. The 

Three Months in Portugal” con- 
tains an account of Mr. Bowring 
and Sir Hobert Wilson, of the 
former it is said, that he speaks 
all the languages of Europe. I 
wonder they did not say of Europe, 
Asia, Africa, an<l America, and 
of the latter, that although he 
has heen deprived of his com- 
inibsionr by an ungrateful Sove- 
reign, he is still in coruinission by 
the people of every nation. The 
work on tlie Trade of France is 
more important in as much as 
it proves that, notwithstanding tlie 
boast of the Freiu h ininiNtry, the 
resources of France are far from 
considerable. M. do Viiuhlanr, speak- 
ing of the balance of tra«le, says that 
the French annual exports exceed 
the imports only three million francs 
annually, and he then proceeds in: 
detail to shew the general unfavour- 
able state of French commerce. 
Having heard so much of the re- 
sources of the great nation, [ am 
surprised to find these facts stated 
by a Frenchman; hut it appears that 
they are facts which cannot be re- 
futed. From what has fallen under 
my own observation I see that their 
manufactories arc in a had state. 
The common calico, which wc make 
for 8d. a yard, is here at SO sous, 
aiul yet, even at that price, the work- 
man cannot earn 40 sous a day. A 
lacc very inferior in quality and 
appearance to that which tve buy 
in England for Os. per yard, is here 
15 francs : and, indeed, every thing 
of that description is dear in the 
smile proportion. 

An anecdote is stated of the Duke 
de Oazes and tlie Hukede Richelieu, 
which is very curious; it tends to 
shew the difference of character 
belwoen these ex-ministers, one of 


whom has paid the debt of nature. 
When the King was advised to accept 
the resignation of the Duke de Riche- 
lieu to make way for de (’axes, the 
forijfier wasivaited upon !»yM. de — 
who very politely, and with an af- 
fectation of sympathy, told him that 
he was desired to ask for tin- port- 
folio of otiice. ^fhe Duke appeared 
thunderstruck, and for many rtii- 
nutea was incapable of speaking; at 
length in a fit of indignant rage 
he said, ** Bo, Sir, and tell the King 
that I regret to leave him in the 
hands of a set of scoundrels.” Some 
time afterwards, when De Cazes ivas 
turned out, or, in the courtly phrase, 
had his resignation accepted, the 
same personage waited upon him, 
De Oases was in bed, and, on hearing 
the name announced, desired his 
servant to “ undraiv the curtains.” 
M. de — wlio had received many 
favours from the Duke, was still 
more cautious with him than lie had 
been on a former occasion with M, 
de Richelieu. He took a cliair by the 
bedside, regretted to find bis excel- 
lency indisposed, remarlvcd how un- 
pleasant a task he had to perform, 
trusted that things ivould come, 
round, uttered a great many un- 
meaning sentences of "compliment 
and enndolcnce, and ended by stat- 
ing tliat bis Excellency was no 
longer his Excellency. De (lazes 
heard him patiently, and without 
expressing more surprise j)r agita- 
tion than if he had merely been in- 
formed of the state of tlic weather. 
When the message was completed 
he called his servant to “ draw the 
curtains,” and fell asleep as if no- 
thing had happened. 

This anecdote I have mentioned 
because I thought it worth notice 
for its singularity : J must now give 
two merely on account of their ab- 
surdity, such morsels ought 

not to be lost to the British public. 
They are line specimens of French 
literature, French folly, French ser- 
vility. In order that notliing may 
be lost of these important commu- 
nications, I will give you a correct 
translation from the articles as 1 
find them in the Jiida- d' Aquitaine 
of the I5th, a Bordeaux newspaper, 
published under the patronage of 
the Royal Family, and edited by M. 
Alphonse ife Boaiicliamp, a gentle- 
man who is considered one of the 
props of the Royalist party. 
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Contemporary Anecdotes. — . 
Great hopes rest upon the tw'o chil- 
dren of the illustrious and unfortu- 
nate Duke ch‘ Jlerry ; one of tlieuj, His 
Uoyal Hig-hness the Duke of Ilor- 
deaux, is the precious ple<li»e of our 
future haj)piness, France will (indin 
hipi a wortliy successor of the heroic 
Prince whom she has lost. This 
child of lieaven will be the pride 
and joy of his noble and courag'eous 
mother. Her Uoyal Highness, 
iMademoiselle, will one day prove 
]h rsidf the Avorthy sister of the young 
Henry ; in the mean-time she is 
destined by her sex to form the 
happiness ami consolation of the 
august Avidow of tiie martyred 
Prince. She will certainly tulfil 
this sweet task. All that Ave hoar 
of her announces that slie is kind, 
amiable, ami full of grace and vh^a- 
city. We hear that she utters words 
full of Avit ami natvriff that she 
performs the most striking and 
pleasing actions, Avhich are wonder- 
ful in so lender an at»e. The Iaa'o 
folloAving anecdotes which Ave have, 
among otliers, from a ])erson worthy 
of coohdcnce, and who has the feli- 
city of being near the sweet infant, 
<lisplay with equal charms her good 
sense and charai ter. 

The young’ Prineess had been 
n‘a(Ung the fable t)f the Fox and 
the CroAV ; she asked Avhat was meant 
by .t (lattert'r; a ll.itterer, said her 
governess, is a person Avho praises 
Avithout cause and discrotiiui the 
beauty and good nature of children, 
Avhieh you frequently experience 
Avhen you arc overAvhclmcd Avith 
eulogium — you must be on your 
guard against such eulogiiims. Ma- 
demoiselle remembered this defini- 
tion, Avhieh had been conveyed to lier 
in terms suited to her age, A feAV 
days afterwards a lady of the Court 
paid Ij(‘r a visit ; seduced by the 
amiable and gracious manners of 
the child, this lady could not help 
praising her in terms which Imrdered 
on exag-geration : at first the royal 
cliild heard her Avith astonishment; 
hut finding there Avas no end to her 
compliments she turned towards her 
governess, and, in a SAveet expressive 
tone, said “ / think. Madam, this 
lady wants my cheese.'^ Tins anec- 
dote has been applied at least a 
liuudred and fifty times to different 
children ; but our sap'ient editor of 
the Rukc d* Aquitain is cither'^ig- 
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norant of the fact, or iiAagines that 
there is no danger of his royal pa- 
trons supposing that ho wants their 
cheese. 

The Bourbons are accustomed to 
large dosi's of (lattery, and no man 
Avho would stand upon trifies ev'er 
made an advance in their favour. 
The second anecdote related by the 
editor is more ridiculous even than 
the first. 

A lady of the Court, Avho has a 
ATi*y pretty daughter of the same 
age as tl»e princess, had taken her 
Avitli her on a visit to the Cliateau : 
in order to repress the turbulence of 
her child she Avas tohl that, out of 
respect to the prineess, she must 
stand perfectly quiet in the august 
presence. When the prineess saw a 
new companion of her OAvn age, hold- 
ing tlie maternal goAvn in silence, 
and perfectly straight, she ran to 
her, and in the most amiable man- 
ner invited her to join in her amuse- 
nieiits. 'J'he child, Avho remembered 
the severe admonition of her mother, 
reiiiainod mule and motionless. In 
vain were all the play tilings exposed, 
in vain did the young princess ex- 
hibit lier doll upon springs, and 
ofierto make it Avalk — the same AVant 
of motion, the same silence. Ma- 
demoiselle, naturally lively, Avas on 
the noinr of l)<*coming angry; hut 
sudaenly, by an inspiral ion perfectly 
original, slie took lier doll and 
desired the e.hild to touch a spring- ; 
the doll Avas instantly in motion, 
the «!liihl laughed. Mademoiselle 
thiTAV her arms round her neck and 
kissed her, and they instantly began 
to play together. 

M. Belzoni’.s Egyptian tomli, on 
the Boulevards, has been nume- 
rously attended since its opening. 
Several members of the Institute 
have visited it, and two distinguished 
members of the Uoyal Family have 
promised Mr. Delzoni to .honor his 
exhibition Avith an early visit. It is 
impossible not to wish this enter- 
prising and indefatigable man suc- 
cess in his undertaking, hut I much 
fear, that he will find a difference 
between a Parisian and a Imndoii 
public, by nci means to the credit of 
the former. It is generally believed, 
and indeed I knoAv from an unques- 
tionable source, that Mr. Belzoni 
realized upAA^ards of five thousand 
pounds by his exhibition in Jiondon 
after paying the expense previous 
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to the opewing, and all the stibse- 
rfuent charges. It is repotted that 
M. Belaoiii intends to make another 
excursion in Egypt, but I understand 
that he has no "such intention; he 
has made arrangements for the pur* 
chase of a small estate in his native 
<!Ountry, Italy, upon which he pro- 

{ loses to pass the remainder of his 
ife. However the friends of science 
may desire the further researches 
of this intrepid and discriminating 
traveller, we must want generosity 
and feeling, if we do not approve of 
his proposal to enjoy the fruits of 
Ids labours in the bosom of his fa- 
mily, whilst he is In the vigor of life 
to have a proper zest for enjoyment. 
M. Belzoni has a younger brother, 
Mr. Francis Belzoni, a gentleman 
of good education and gentlemanly 
manners, wliu is likely to follow np 
the discoveries made by Mr. John 


Belzoid. Ho is, 1 believe, under 
the immediate protection and pa- 
tronage of Mr. Salt, the British 
Consul in Egypt, and of several 
distinguished members of the An- 
ti<|uarian Society. 

The discovery of a temple, and a 
great number of beautiful statuesjn 
a field in France, has excited the at- 
tention of the philosophers in Paris. 
The discovery was made by a pea- 
sant, who struck his spade against 
a finely sculptured head of black 
marble. A gentleman of fortune 
ill the neighbourhood who heard of 
the Cl re um stance agreed to purchase 
the whole field, and instantly set a 
number of persons digging; in a 
few hours lie found several statues, 
and the walls of a Homan temple ; 
W'e are promised a scieiitiiic account 
of this discovery. 


JEALOUSY.— A Dramatic Scene. 

Bertha, (iood morrow, gentle friend, 

Tbou hast mislaid thy better looks to-day ; 

*Tis that ill-fashioncd guise which misbecomes thee. 

Constance. Av, thou sayst rightly, it doth misbecuiiie me. 

For what have I to do with gaudy trappings ? 

I will have robes of black and suits of mourning. 

So he my garb the colour of my fate ; 

0 ! give me widow’s weeds, for 1 am a widow, 

A wretched woman who hath lost her hnshand, 

Bertha. And truly were’t a husband made me wretched 
I’d take his loss for gain; Nay, do not weep, 

Constance. Not weep? have no enjoyment? Would to Heav’ii 
Life were a iuice I could exlialc in tears; 

A vapour, that I might by one long sigh 
Abridge the breath of all my days to come. 

My lord I my lord I I’ve lost his heart for ever. 

Bertha. Thinking it lost is not the way to win if. 

To lov^e thy husband thou ilefraudcst thyself. 

And art a prodigal to his deserts, 

A miser to thine own; and, therefore, ’tis 
Doubting thyself which makes thee doubt thy lord. 

Sweet friend, be calm, and I will shew tlieje comfort. 

Constance. Comfort.^ what comfort — why he hath not two hearts ? 
Bert(ia. No more — this must not he, so young, so sad, 

1 marvel any should be found so witless 
To cherish sullen care, th' ungrateful churl 
Will break the very heart that fosters him. 

In truth, it painetli me to mark how he 
IMh been at havock on thy blooming form. 

Hath gravkl with rigid finger on thy l>row 
His crooked characters, and left the, trace 
Of his hoar breath among thy raven hair. 

Constance, Vni glad of it, these ravages shall be 



lj^3.) Jealousy^ a Dramatic Scene, 

Signals hung out to catch death’s icjr eye 
Who mowing round with an industrious baud. 

As to get forward in his endless task, 

May take me in the desolating sweep. 

Forget my date of years, and think me old. 

Bertha, If thou dost love me, talk not thus, my Constance ; 
Make me a partner in thy grief, and so 
Diminish sorrow, hy dividing it. 

Constance. Divide ! ah, never niay’st thou feel as 1 do ; 

My brain is bloated with unwholesome thought; 

My blood so wildly travorseth my veins 
I'hat ye may hear it rushing ; in my breast, 

Feeding and festering on the core of life, 

There is a scorpion with a thousaml stings; 

And ev’ry sting of a peculiar torture. ^ 

Heav’n in its vengciince on primeval sin 
Condemn’d our race to toil, and shame, and anguish, 

A needless sentence sure, had (tod nmnounc’d 
Thi*^ comprehensive curse, Ut man he jealous. 

Oh ! udiat have I now done to my St. Leon, 

That he should tly «ny empty arms so long ? 

Is then my rival such a peerles.s witch. 

Her speecli so eloquent, her wit so rare ? * 

A dainty thing to look on, I’ll he sworn. 

That so his eyes find fair excuve ai least 
Doth he not prate of her surpassing beauty. 

And wear her at liis side for ornament. 

Is she not meat, and mirth, arnl health, amHife to him. 

Beit/hi. lie more advis’tl, my ('on.stance; *tis not w*‘ll 
To creep into St. Leon’s inmo.sl miinl. 

And with the subtle key of dark suspicion 
Unlock its avenues and secret springs. 

And set thy fears to ivatch its everv movement; 

Leave this to meaner souls, and take this counsel, 

Be w ise and trust, and in thy trust be hajipy. 

In truth, I ween St. Leon's outward seeming 
Hath ever been most fond, and kind, and courteous. 

Constance. Canst thou be so deceiv’d? JVur kiiowst how oft 
The most kind husband is the most inconstant. 

His fondness is hut asking for forgiveness ; 

But I liave wrought me to a resoiutum 
Shall even startle his inditference. 

I will unmarry me : 

Divest my linger of this golden link. 

Break it in two, ami render it to his hand 
To tell the story of his broken faith. 

Ah ! magic ring ! ah! necromantic circle ! 

What breadth of bliss, and what a drear extent 
Of mis’ry, will thy narrow compass span. 

Ha! see, he comes, he comes, my prince, my lord! 
jMark how his liaughty soul intrusts his bearing, 

Dictates his step, and rears his lofty brow ; 

Nature was made a bankrupt at his birth 
To mould a form at which the gods should envy; 

That voice, that smile, those eyes made out of Heaven 
Of the sun’s brightness and the ether’s blue, 

O! look at him, dear Bertha, look at him. 

’Tis wise to whip my ambitious spirit, 

To rob me of himself a little while, > 

Lest I should grow too proud in my possession. 

O I how my lieart rcpuovcs my tardy foot. 

And leaps to meet him. Would I were bis shadow. 


AaTA 
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MEMOIRS OF DISTINGUISHED FOREIGNERS. 


NAPOLEON BUONAPARTE. 
(Continued from page I51.J 


Napoleon, on the 1 7th October, 
I71»7, M » ium 1 the celel»rate(l treaty of 
Uainjio Forruio, by which the French 
Republic acquired all the Austrian 
Netherlands, and Austria consented 
to acknovvledoe the Cisalpine Re- 
public, better known under the name 
of the Lombardo-Venetian Republic. 
<)n the 1st of December followiii"-, 
Napoleon, at the Congress of Ras- 
tadt, signed, with the (’uunt de 
Cobentzl, the military conv'^ention 
redative to the recinrocal evacuation 
of the French ana German territo- 
ries, In the preceding month (No- 
veitiher), the Directory had appoint- 
ed Napoleon (k)minandcr-in-Chicf of 
tlie armies destined to the invasion 
of England. 

On Napoleon’s return to Paris 
from Rastadt, the popular sentiment 
in his favoiir rose to enthusiasm. 
The Directory now saw that the 
mighty genius of this young con- 
queror would infallibly place him at 
the head of the nation. They fore- 
boded their own downfall ; but, al- 
though replete with jealousy, they 
had not the courage to oppose the 
public feelings, and they therefore 
voted a great national fete in honour 
of Napoleon. The directory receiv- 
ed Napoleon with theatrical pomp, 
and dressed in magnificent antique 
costumes ; the conqueror eclipsed 
their splendour by the simple uni- 
form of Lodi and Areola. The Con- 
suls of the Republic gave him a 
national fi^te equally magnificent, 
and decreed that the street in which 
he resided (La rue Chanteraine), 
should he called the Street of Vic- 
tory, The Institute cho.se him as 
successor of Carnot, then proscribed 
as a royalist; Tall^ranu, the Mi- 
nister of Foreign Afniirs, gave him 
a great public f6te ; and the homage 
oi royalists and republicans was 
equally, olfcred at his shrinf. 

Nucleon, having inspected the 
ari^5 blithe coast, was convinced of 
th(ft&pf^<:ticability of invading" Eng- 
land* and he rcturiu'd to Pans with 


a resolution of proposing the inva- 
sion and permancul orcupatiou of 
Egypt, a project which he had con- 
ceived, and the plans of whic]i he 
had matured even during the activity 
and exertions of his campaign in 
Italy. 7’his was a gigantic concep- 
tion of attacking Great Britain in 
the East where she was more vulne- 
rable; and the Directory, influenced 
by an anxiety to get rid of a man 
whose presence concentrated every 
ray of national admiration and es- 
teem, immediately fitted out the ex- 
pedition for the invasion of Egypt. 
F<»rty thousand land forces and ten 
thousand marines were assemhlcd in 
the ports of tlie Mediterranean, and 
thirteen sail of the lim*, fourteen 
frigates and four hundred transports 
and smaller vessels were jmt un<ler 
sailing orders at 'Foulon ; the fleet 
%vas under the command oL Admiral 
Brucys, and Fire-Admirals Ville- 
neuve, (who subsequently command- 
ed at Trafalgar), Duchayla, Deeres, 
and Gantheaiime. The land-othccrs 
were, Berthior, Ca/Tarelli, Kieber, 
Desaix, Regnier, Lannes, Damas, 
Murat, Andreossy, Belliard, Menou 
and Zayouscheck, afterwanls Viee- 
Hoy of Poland. ()iie hundred mem- 
bers of almost every branch of art 
and science wore attached to tlie ex- 
pedition. Among Napoleon’s aid- 
dc-camps were his brother Louis, 
Duroc, Eu^^ene, Bcauharnois, the 
son of the director Merlin, and Sul- 
kowski, a brave and noble Pole. 
The squadrons of Genoa, Uivita-Vec- 
chia, and Baslia were ordered to 
join the Toulon fleet. Talleyrand 
was dispathed to Constantinople to 
conciliate the Divan. Even the 
smallest minutiae of this celebrated 
expedition were exclusively planned 
by Napoleon. 

But on the eve of its departure 
the wdioleof these plans were nearly 
frustrated by a threatened rupture 
between France and Austria; the 
populace of Vienna bad assaulted 
the hotel of Bernadotle, the French 
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bassadOftWho failin^r to roceivo pto- 
toctioo or satistdPtion froui th<* Go- 
'lernnirnf, demanded hh passport’s 
and had left the GtM'man C(i]MtaL 
In this apprehension ot a w.ii tho 
hopes of all France were directed to 
Napoleon, and he was invested nith ^ 
«nliioUed authority to treat witli the 
Austrian, cabinet. He assumed the 
ino«t dictatorial tone in his corre- 
spondence, and bion^ht the dispute 
to d speedy and favonr.ible teimina'* 
tioij. It was oil tills occasion that 
in a violent dispute with the Diroc- 
toiy Napoleon threatened his lesig** 
nation, aiul when the Hiicitor Rew- 
WIl is said to have presented him 
with a pen, desuing him at once to 

si^n It. 

Napoleon ai rived at Toulon on tlie 
Dth ot Md}, 17 ‘d 7 i he made < m of 
Ins us,ial l)obl aiid (<Mupn hi iinIVC 
addiessts to the soldieiy, told them 
not where they uf le goini», hut pro- 
mised them victory, and the value 
td siK aiies ot liml to e.uli jmvate 
on hi ^ ri luin. On the iltb ot June 
the lieet ua^ lied i\Ialta, llie aim\ 
disembaiKed, and the nevt d ly this 
impre^n ible foiluss suiiendeied to 
Napoleon. Thus teiminated the Ol- 
der of die Kiiiolits of Malta, after it 
had existed 2()S }eais. Napoleon 
liber ited all the Maliommedaii tap 
lives that the I\itbob( iiuclty had 
Lept piisoneis in l^falta. 

On the -2d of June, tho Arabian 
toweis and the minaiets of Alexaii- 
iliia announced to the army flie de- 
stination ot their \oyage; four and 
twenty hours befoie, the lieet of 
Nelson had touehed at Alexandria, 
ini|uestof the! French. Napoleonap- 
preciated his extraordinary j^ood for- 
tune ill thus escaping bv so short an 
interval, and he immediately oider- 
ed the landing" of the tioops, when a 
strange sail was seen in the offing— 
“ Fortune,’^ exclaimed Napoleon, 
“ wilt thou abandon me! I ask ol‘ 
thee but live days.” The sail, how- 
ever, was not of Nelnon’s lieet, it 
was a French frigate; N ipoleon and 
Kleber landed together, and that 
night planted the tri-colon red Hag 
at Marabou. In order to strike ter- 
ror into inhabitants, and to iur- 
picss the people with an idea of ihc 
vigour of European armies, Na|H)- 
leon did not wait the total disfib->‘ 
barkation of the troops, but with 
mie division, at two oVlock that 
Ear, Mag, March, 1823. 


morning, he took the (own tisT Alex- 
andria liyasi.iult. His proclamation 
to h»s tioops commanded them 
i^sjiect the manners, customs, and 
even the suprrstitton of tlie i ountry. 
lie piohibitcd pillage and violence 
to females, and his orders ume die* 
tated by the most enlightened po- 
licy anti Hbei^til urinciples. His fear 
of our lieet induced him to hurry 
the landing of the ainij ; and he 
gave those orders to #th*e admiral, 
that had they been executed would, 
it has since been proved, have ren- 
dered its destrui tion by Nelson a. 
matter, if not impo'jsible, at least of 
great difficulty. 

General Desaix, with one division 
and two pieces of cannon, passed the 
desert, and ai lived the next clay at 
llcinenlnmr, tilteen leagues from 
Aloxaiulihi. hleher being wounded 
w lell in (Miiiniand of the latter city, 
and Genei al Dugua marched upon 
Uiisett.i, w’hich he captured, in Order 
to pioleit the entry into the Nije 
of the Freni h liotilla, whuh wasto 
aciompany tlie army man lung on 
the lett bank to (\iiiu. Napoleon 
arrived and comentrated histioons 
at Demenboui, and appeased tlie 
seditious spiiit vvhii b they bad mani- 
fested against him Al hi oak of 
day he man bed upon Rilimanieh; 
the tioops wt*re exliaiisted with ex- 
cessive thirst and with the heat of 
the buiuina sands of the desert, 
when they suddenly perteived the 
Nile, Thej' spoilt iiieously luslied 
into the water^ but had seareely 
assuaged their thirst when they were 
attacked by the Mamelukes,* wdio, 
however, were defeat**d by Getieral 
Desaix’s cannon. The French waited 
two days at Rahmaniidi, when the 
flotilla having comfe up, they pro- 
ceeded in the night towaids Cairo. 
The flotilla in its pasSag'e up the 
Nile was attai ked by a vei y superior 
force, which it beat oflf, capturing 
the armed vessels of the enemy. 
Napoleon hearing the cannonade on 
his lett marched to support his ves- 
sels, a'tid fought a ver^ s^ver&itction 
at the village of OhiibrcU, wh^rc! the 
Mamelukes left 60() n^ett the 

, held. Tlie army reAte^ a at 
Chehreis, and arriving the^eWdity 
at two o’clock in tiui nfletHjiooif ut 
Rmbalw'^ saw the Slamel|ike4 drs^vh 
lip before the village, fhd pyrnoj^ite 
being^in reijr ciif thei* lef^^ 
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jiiajestic Nile with the city of Cairo 
aj)pearing bchiml their right. The 
rrenrh ^vere animatedly ihU coup 
of ancient scenery, but they 
wefe almost dropping with fatigue 
and thirst, and the enemy were too 
Hcnslble to allow them any repose. 
The Mamelukes inspired with rage 
and religions enthusiasm, and from 
their ignoiance of discipline holding 
infantiy in great contempt, threw 
their beautiful . cavalry against the 
solid square of Frendi foot. Euro- 
pean discipline bad the ascend- 
ancy; the Mamelukes left 30(K) dead 
on the Meld, Eiribab^ was cjirried at 
the point of the bayonet ; 40 pieces 
<»f cannon, 400 camels, with all 
tiio arms, ^baggage, provisions, and 
treasure of* die Mamelukes, wore’ 
.'taken > by thp' French. This des- 
perate fight was called the battle of 
the- Pyramids, and lasted nineteen 
hours. In tlie bight, General Dupuy 
entered Cairo, .and marched through 
its, long, strait, and «ilent streets. 

Cairo had been abandoned by the 
two Beys who ruled over Egypt. 
Mourad Bey took the route of Upper 
Egypt; Ibrahim Bey marched upbn 
Syria. Desaix was ordered to pur- 
sue Mourad, and to carry a fortified 
camp four leagues before Clizu; he 
took up his position at old Cairo 
and at Boulae. A corps was sent to 
Elkanka fspelt jn tlie map Elhauka) 
to w'atch liirahim. The army, headed 
by Napoleon, joined this corps, in- 
tending to drive Ibrahim opt of 
Egypt. At Belbcis >bey fell in with 
a c'ar.'tvan, and rescuing tlie mer- 
chants from the Arabs 'escoi^tcd ‘it - 
safely to Cairo. At Salable, Napo- 
leon deffeatad Ibrabinv and drove 
him into Syria. He established 
Regnier^s division at Salaliie and re- 
turned to Cairo. On hiy route he 
heard of the destruction of his fleet 
at Aboiikir. Thus shut up in th6 
land that he had conquered, ^vith a 
powerful ^arm)^undcr hia comniand» 
and with the means of founding semi- 
naries of literature, , of sci^uice, and 
art^ it ift to be lamented that Na- 
' poiebju^djd not direct his views to 
«eeotning tlip Sovereign of Egypt. 
,IJe mignCliive reclatmiRd the Tnba*- 
bitapts from their erratic and preda* 
toi^‘ inodes of life; have brought the 
, nuder a regujar and esta- 

b)ia^« government, and Egypt be- 
might have been the 


focus from which the rays pif ctvili- 
;tatton might have spread through 
the surrounding nations of Asia .and 
Africa, giving a totally different 
character to the inhabitants of those 
beautiful but almost devastated re- 
gions. 

At the approach of the overflow- 
ing of the Nile, the people of Cairo 
preserve an ancient superstition of 
celebrating the deity or genius of 
. the river. Napoleon skilfully availed 
himself of this opportunity to gain 
an aseendaucy over the minds of the 
inhuhifants. He presided at flie fes- 
tival in e<impany with the Pacha of 
Egypt — he hihiself gave the signal 
fur throwing the statue of the mar- 
riage of the Nil^ into the river — he 
scattered gold among the peojile — 
bestoweil the Cafetan on the prin- 
cipal olficers, and performed the 
ceremony of putting the black pe- 
lisse upon the Molah or guardian of 
the Mekias, in which is enclosed tlie 
statue of the Nile river god. The 
air w'as rent with cries of Mahomet 
and Bonaparte. 

Shortly after, the biilh of Maho- 
met was celebrated wMtli the usual 
iiiagnifiinice. Najudeon appeared 
at the ceremony in an eastern cos- 
tume, he did all tlie honour.s of the 
ceremony, and accepted- the title of 
All Bonaparte, At llie departure 
of the caravan from Cairo to Mecca, 
he afforded it his protection, went 
througli the ceremonies of tlie occa- 
sion, and with Ids wvn hand ivrote 
a letter to the Scheriff ot Mecca. 
But amidst all the.se ceremonies lie 
was vigilant in establishing a vigor- 
ous government, yet having no 
means of supporting his army but 
by lowing contributions, it was im- 
possible to preserve tlie attachment 
of the inhabitants. Ibrahim and 
Mourad by their emissaries excited 
insurrection, which put the skill of 
Napoleon and the valour of his army 
to the severest test. The people, 
accustomed to tl>e most degrading 
slavelry, were insensible to the bene- 
fits wliicb a reguThr government 
would have conferred upon them ; 
and the military executions^ and the 
. destruction of whole tdwqs in the 
revolted districts, roused the strong- 
est hatred throughout the coun- 
try. Independent of which, the Ko- 
ran expressly denounces Yengeantee 
agaifi«f;'all innovations in the laWi 
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atfd «ystem of i^ovcrnment;. ^nd 
whifh obstacle even the assumption 
of the Koran by Napoleon could 
not overrome : the French, therefore, 
maintained themselves solely by^" 
their superior force. 

On the 22nd, September, 17DS, the 
establisliinent of a republic in France 
was announced to the army, and 
Napoleon ' resolved to celebrate it 
witjkilplendour. He constructed in 
Cam) an immense circus; it was 
surrounded by 105 columns, each 
bearing a flag with the name of one 
of the departments. In the middle 
was a colossal ohelisle covered with 
^ inseriptions ; seven antique altars 
were also loaded with trophies, and 
with lists of the names of those 
who had fuller) in hattie. At the 
entrance was a triumphal arch or- 
namented with a representation of 
th«^ battle of tlie Pyramids, and 
amongst other inscriptions in the 
Arabian character was that of 
“ There is no God but (ilod, and 
JMalioriiet is his prophet.” The fact 
is, that Napoleon’s situation was 
critical, and he saw the newssity of 
fldtiering the conquered as wmjU as the 
conquerors. Hymns were, however, 
sung to him by the people, the bur- 
den of which was, that Allah had 
pent him to rescue the Egyptians 
from the yoke of the Mamelukes. 

Napoleon established at Cairo a 
Oivan, < oinposed of the most consi- 
derable citizens, and formed simiiai* 
municipal bodies in t]ie other towns. 
He established also the Institute of 
Egypt, with classes for niathema- 
tics, natural philosophy, political 
economy, literature and the fine 
arts. These formed a library, a 
cabinet of natural history, an ob- 
servatory, a botanical garden, a la- 
boratory, a cabinet of antiquities, 
and a menagerie, Egypt was now 
explored by the S^avans with great 
zeal. Napoleon ordered them to 
ascertain the difference between the 
standards of the French and Egyp** 
tian weights and measures, and. to 
compose vocabularies of * French 
and Arabian word&, as well a^att 
Egyptian* Coptic, and European 
calender. Two newspapers, th€f> 

Decade Kgyptienne,’* and the 
“ Courier, d’Egypte,” were daily 
published; and,* in sliort, Cairo 
seetned as if by ma*gic td have been 
converted into a European capital. 


The French soldiery were a^einti- 
laled as much as possible to tlie/jhj- 
habitaiits, and all natives, jndisCjri- 
minatcly, from the age of 1(> to ,»4, 
twere adinitted into the Froncli ranks- 
' Three thousand seamen wdio escaped 
from the battle of the Nile reached 
the French army in safety, and were 
formed into a nautical h‘‘giou. The 
gates of Cairo were closed every 
night to protect the city from the 
Arabs, am} the numerous cloisters 
were destroyerl/from the protection 
they might afford to the inhabitants 
in the event of insurrection. 

These precautions were a!>solutely 
necessary, for the situation of Napo- 
leon was critical in the extreme, 
Mourad Hey maintained his position 
in Upper Egypt in spite of the 
efforts of the sagacious and itidefa- 
figable Desaix. The English at- 
tacked the Diaiitime t<nVns possessed 
by the French. Generals Menou 
and Ougiia ctmld scarcely retain 
possession of lx)wer Egypt. Ilio 
Arabs joined to the Felalus were in 
arms in tbe deserts, and the Direc- 
tory of Franfce, instead of perform- 
ing their duty by uegociating for 
the neutralltvof tlie Turks, left llieir 
count rymeu in Egypt to tbeir fate. 
Tbt? English circulated throughout 
the country the sanguinary procla- 
mations of the Turks, exciting the 
people to*a religious war of extermi- 
natiqn, and amidst all these diilicul- 
tics, on the 22nd of October, 
the Cheicks excited the inhabitants 
of Cairp to rise eu manse and massa- 
cre the French. , Napoleon was at 
Old Cairo, when the [Miople of Cairo 
assembled at the grand mosque, at 
tbe call of tbe priests. - Arming 
tliemsclvps, they massacred General 
Dupuv, tbe commander of the tow’ii, , 
and tfie brave General Salkowsky, 
the friend of Napoleon. The French, 
without distinction, fell , victims to 
tlic'fury of the populace, who closed 
' tbe two gates of the city, repulsing 
Napoleon’s attempt to enter ny that- 
of Gafro, and who. at la«t. forced his 
entrance, bv tlio opposite '|^te of 
HoulUk. At this ii&onieDt|;,what is 
a phenomenon, in Egypt,* thV skies 
, were db.Mcured by, clouds, and peals 
of thunder struck the su^rstitions 
Egyptians vHith, t^rrori they con- 
ceived it to be an interference on the 
part of heaven Ah‘ favour of thijdr 
enemies ; they implored the ndercy 




of their conquerors, but the French 
had forced an entrance into the 
and, tOol£:a suiximary and a 
dfea<]ful venp^eance forthMr slaugh- 
tered eotnnanions. The cannott'do- 
a^royed all th«ir mosques, the gates 
of the city were beaten down, seve- 
ral of * the cheicks or " priests were 
septen'Ced to he shot, the city was 
deprived of its municipal (lovern- 
ment, was put -Under Jliat of the 
military, and was further subject to 
a heavy contribution ; finally, the 
press was made the engine . of sub- 
duing the people by dissetninaiing 
Mahomet’s anathemas against sedi- 
*tion. These measures were so effec- 
tual that this proved the last insur- 
rection against the French. Napo- 
reoit afterwards brought Lower 
Bgypt under his thorough coin- 
:mahd, and , formed advantageous 
; treaties with the Bedouin Arabs. 
He again g-avc to Cairo a municipal 
Government, consisting of sixty of 
the principal inhabitants; and, con- 
sidering his authority as established, 
lie set out out on an expedition to 
Suez to discover the remains of the 
great canal of Sesostris, which was 
intended to unite the Mediterranean 
with the Red Sea. 

His caravan consisted of 300 men, 
commanded by Berthiiu* and Ham- 
martin, and he was accompanied 
by Bertbollet, Monge, Dutertre, 
Cfastaz, and Catfarelli - Hufalga. 
After three days travelling in the 
deserts he arrived at Suez, inspect- 
, ed the coast, crossed the Red Sea, 


10,000 men into Syria; GexieraU 
Bon, Klebcr, Lannes and Regn.er 
commanded the infiintry, Murat thfe^ 
cavalry, Darnmartin the artillery, 
and Ouftarelli-Dufalga the engi- 
neers. Vice-Admiral Perez, with 
three frigates, was to 'cross to Jaffa, 
and to carry the battering train ; 
the army hail 50 other pieces of 
artillery with them. In a few days 
Regnier took the town bf El-Arisn, 
destroyed a part of the garrUbn, 
forccd'thc nunainder into the castle, 
defeated the Manialukcs of Ibrahim 
Bey, making himself master of their 
camp. 'I'he English attempted a ' 
division by bombarding Alexandria, ^ 
but Napoleon penetrated tlicir de- ^ 
sign, and despising their efforts 
proceeded to El-Arisy, arriving se- 
ven days after his departure from 
Cairo. * He took the castle of El- 
Arish, part of the garrison entered 
the French ranks, and after a dread- 
ful march of 60 leagues the army 
arrived at the beautiful ])lains of tho 
ancient Gaza; Gaza wns captured, 
and in five days the French were 
before Jaffa. The t<5wn was well 
fortified, and garrisoned by nume- 
rous and choice troops. A breach 
being made, Napoleon sent a Turk, 
summoning the town to s,iirrender, 
his messenger was beheaded ; the 
town was uie/i carried by assault, 
and the infuriated French conimitte(l 
a dreadful carnage in the garrison. 
The numerous dead infected the air 
and produced a plague* Napoleon 
established at ‘ Jaffa a Divan, a 


and visited the fountains of Moses. 
He established more equitable cus- 
tom-duties at Suez, communicated 
his orders. to the Scheriffat Mecca, 
and received deputations from the 
Arab^, who solicited a peace from 
the French. Two Jeagues from 
Suez he discovered' the remains of 
the great canal, wbkh at two 
leagues furUicr wan lost in the 
aands. Returned to Suei?^ he learn- 
ed that tin* advanced guard of Djez^ 
zar, Pacha of Svrja, had occupied 
: wlii^h is situated tun miles . 

I^l/the d^%ertittnd .is the frotitier dc- 
: Egypt.* This measnre of 

the Fachft convinced Napoleon that 
war oiust have hceii declared be* 
tweeia the, .Turks > and the HFreneb. 

. He diitetfewd to Cairo, ordered on 
p corps of dromedaries to be 
marched dir^y with 


Grand Hospital, and garrisoned the 
place. Alarmed at the flcspair which 
the wlaguc was spreading through- 
out W troops, Napoleon, accompa- 
nied by Desgenettes, the chief phy- 
sician, and by Berthier and others, 
visited the infected; touched theii; 
sores, and thus inspired confidence 
into their troojis. The army, after 
tiie numerous battles at Saffet, Na- 
' sareth, Sour (the ancient Tyre,) 
i#oabi, fSedjarra, and Mount Tba- 
bor, and after capturing Kaiffa, 
arrived at Acre* Tnc town resisted 
the ’French for. .60 days. During 
this time the Fir man of the Turks 
had raised against the French the 
whole population of Bagdad, and 
of the banks of the Euphrates. A 
latge Turkish army was about to be 
transported Jnto Syria by the Turk- 
ish fleets another was assembled al; 
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Rhodes to attack Napoleon in 
Eg^vpt. He learned that the whole 
Delta had risen in arms against him; * 
the Biii,f]isU ass.iilefi him on the 
coast, an<l Monrad Bey disputed 
every inch of gTouud with Genera! 
Desaix, In this desperate state of 
his affairs it was absolutely neces- 
sary to capture Acre, but the works 
were incredibly massive, and the 
frigates with the battering train ha<l 
not arrivtMl. The beseiged had re-, 
pulsed two as'^aults, but in a grand 
SOI tie were driven back with great 
slaughter. Napoleon was obliged 
to inarch part of the beseiging army 
to Mount Thabor to relieve Richer, 
who, entrenched in tlu? ruins with 
4,000 men, had been resisting the 
furious attacks of 20,000 Turks. 

Napoleon’s line genius won the 
famous battle of Slount Thabor. 
B^ith li>e cavalry of Murat he scou- 
red the banks of the Jordan. Gcni?- 
rals Vial and Rampon established 
themselves at Naplouz, and Napo- 
leon threw himself between the 
great Turkish army of the Ba«‘ha 
bainas and their magazines. Oa- 
inas thus attackc*! in every direction 
lost 5000 men, and all his tents, 
camels, and provisions. 

In the mean time the French Ad- 
miral l*crr6 had lauded nine large 
guns at Jaffa, and Napoleon was 
resolved to capture Acre. In two 
desperate assaults the French were 
repulsed, and in one of them Caffa- 
relli-Dufalga lost his life. At length 
a Turkish" fleet appeared in the 
oiling, and Acre would be invulne- 
rable after these succours should he 
poured into it. Napoleon ordered 
a general attfick, it was the fifth 
assault; the French were wrought 
to the most desperate pitch of valour. 

, The ramparts were carried, and the 
Turks driven into the city, but Sir 
Sidney Smitli, with the men of his 
fleet, inspired the inhabitants with 
courage to defend their streets and 
houses; three successive and brave 
assaults proved ineffectual ; the car- 
nage of the French was terrific, and 
Napoleon was obliged to rt^ise 
"seige. -• Soldiers 1*’ said Napoleon, 

after having, with a handful of 
men sustained" a war for three 
months in the heart of Syria ! After* 
having captured 40 piece® of canon, 
50 stands of colours and 10,000 pri- 
soners! After having ji«>troyed the 


works of Gaza, Jaffa, Kaiffa.and 
Acre, we will now return to Egypt.** 
W^e must notice that the defeiiuor; of 
Acre, besides Sir Sidney Smithy wan 
the celebrated Phelipeaux, who had 
been Napoleon’s companion at the 
Military Academy, and who had 
escaped from the prison of the Tem- 
ple at Paris. 

Napoleon, jn this retreat, by dint 
of his own -personal efforts, suc- 
ceeded in carrying away his sick, 
except dhont 60 loft at Jaffa, and 
the fate of whom has been the sub- 
ject of so much controversy. 

Napoleon fortifinl Kl-Arish and 
Tuich, and left a corps of troops at 
Cattich, making a line of defence 
for the frontier of Egypt. After 
this memorable campaign of four 
Tiioiiths in Syria lit* arrived at Cairo, 
having lost tiOO men by the plague, 
1200 in battle, and bringing back 
IbOO wounded. 

Arrived at Cairo, Napoleoa 
learned that Mounid Bey had nafHod 
the pursuit of Desaix, and had de- 
scended from Upper Egypt at the 
head of a large force ; and at the 
same time he received intelligence 
that a large Turkish fleet had ar- 
rived at Aboiiker, with a military 
force destined to attack Alexandria, 
and commanded by Scidman Mus- 
tapha, Pacha of Ronielia, who was 
in communication with the. twp 
Beys, Mourad and Ibrahim. Na- 
poleon marched at the head of 
18,000 men, and found Mustapha 
entrenched at Aboukcr, and defended 
by a numerous artillery. He de- 
feated the eitemy, 10,000 of them 
were drowned in the sea, and Miis- 
tapha, his son, and all the cliief 
ofiicers who had escaped the fight, 
were afterwards taken by Murat, 
who greatly distinguished himself 
in this memorable battle. 

This great battle completed the 
conquest of Egypt, and left Napo- 
leon solely the duty of keeping 
possession of the country, and of 
tranquillising it Mia active mind, 
therefore, turned to tlte events 
which were then agitatW. Erancc. 
He learned by the p^artf that the 
military glory of country had 
lieen tarntshe4; aipce he had left 
Europe; that^ls o will name was the 
object of hope* and admiiation with 
the Frei\ch,qnd that his cohntryniefi 
were ‘Oppressed hy an imbepde' 
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f overnnwnt. He resolved to return tu drou, but Napoleon’s fine apprecia- 
lurope, and pretending to take a tion of ^.irrumstanfes, even in a 
journey to the Delta, in ordei to profession distint t fiom his own, 
conceal his intentions of leaving the saved his httlo squadron innn cap- 
country, he quitted Eirypt, faking ture; on 9tli October^ at bieak of 
with liim the Monge, Ber- day, he entered the barboui ol Kic- 

tholet and Denon, and Generals jus, after being 41 days on a sea 
Berthier, Murat, Lannes and Mar- almosttoveiedw'ithjSnglisb cruisers, 
inont. The reception of Napoleon by the 

A proclamation, dated 25th Au- populace was enthusiastic. He 
]gust announced to the army, found a civil war raging in the 
that Kleber was tlieir Commander m West of France, and thiealcning to 
Chief. ^ ^ spread into the Southern provinces. 

The four ships, hearing Napoleon Italy, since his depaiture, had been 
and bis suit, as if by a miracle, reconqured by the Austrians, Joubert 
eB<taped the numerous English criil- had been Killed, whilst his own com* 
zers in the Mediterranean, and ar- panion in 41 ms, Mas<«ena, had just 
rived at Ajaccio, on the 1st October, tiestioycd the last corps of Suwar- 
A contrary wind detained row in Switzerland. I’he qovern- 
them in Ajaccio for 7 days, and, on nicnt was detested by the whole 
tlieir attempting to sail on the country, and Napoleon ai rived at 
Sth, ten English ships appeared in Paris with Oeneial Berthier, having 
the offing. Admiial Gantheaume on the road from Frepis been re- 
proposed man<]euvres which would ceived in\*very town with almost 
nave led to the capture of his squa- sovcieign honors, 

(To be rmtinued.) 


ODB.TO SPUING. 

Spring, lovely maid, returns again 
And clothes in verdant garb tlie plain, 

Disusing gladness round. 

Nature’s fir«fboin, faiicst ihild. 

Whose great Creator said and smil’d, 

In thee all good is found.” 

Fair emblem of our youthful days, 

To thee I’U tune my choicest lays, 

And make the vale resound ; 

Thou clieer’st the heart of drooping age. 

And do’st pale griei and pain assuage, 

“In thee all good is found.” 

AU nature feels thy genial power, 

Each plant, each tree— herb, fruit and flow cr ; — 
In thee their source abound, 

The leather’d people of the grove 
No^t' chant in amorous lays their love^— 

** in thee all good ie found,” 

01 thoii whose universal sway 
All nature and her laws ob^y ; — 

Thou who’rt in glory eroWn’d, 

Grant that by us Whejn life is o’er. 

And ancient Time revolves no more, 

. Ktertial ho found. 

1823. 
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THK BRiriW 

)n fulfilment of the intention an- 
nonnrod in our last nunihrr, \vt\ pro- 
ceed to make some ol>t.ervaiiuns on 
a few, and only on a few of those 

i iictures now oxhibitinjr at the tlal- 
cryof the British Institution, which 
appear to us to be most entitled to 
our regard. In these, as well as in 
.ill other remarks whi(‘li we jUiiv 
Irom time to time otter on the vari- 
ous productions of the Fine Arts, 
we trust that we shall never shew 
oursclvesirtfluenccd, either on the one 
hand by that silly, ineffective, and 
indeed injurious good-nature which 
praises e<|U<illy iinbei ilit y and excel- 
lence ; or, on the ijthcr hand, l)y that 
fastidious, and in some instances we 
fear, truilignant feeling, which passes 
hastily and slightingly over merits, 
and d\v<‘lls with complacency, if not 
with hiitcrncss and exultation, on 
defects. 


1?. A Handitti Chief asleep, watch- 
ed by a woman. 36. A , Banditti 
Chief looking over a rock, a woman 
pulling him^ back. 43. A woman 
throwing herself between the fire of 
soldiery and a wounded Chief of 
Banditti, All painted at Borne. — Cl 
Eastlake. 

We congratulate Mr, Kastlake on 
hi^ great and rapid* advance in the 
art, and we look forward with con- 
fidence to his becoming a distin- 
guished ornament of the English 
school. These are three highly in- 
teresting performances, embodying 
in some of the numerous and de- 
lightful shapes in which they indi- 
cate themselves the tender, ami" at 
the same time the heroic, affection 
and self-devotion, of which woman 
has so often shewn herself capable. 
The compositions are sjmplt*; tlie 
drawing, is generally corrects the 
expresstotti though energetic and 
unequivocal, is perfeefly unforced ; 
and the colouring is rich and waroi, 
but sometimes degenerates into foxl* 
ne.SR. The execution is singular. 
We confess that we ,arc not disjplcas- 
ed with its breadth aiid solidity | 
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but we have heard good judges of 
art vspeak of it as not sufficiently 
finished. 

2/8. A Maniac visited by his 
chihlren. Painted at Kome,--J. P. 
Davis. 

This mournful composition eon>- 
sists of five figures, rather larger 
than life. The scene is a dungeon. 
In the fore-ground is the maniac, in 
a crouching position, unconscious 
of what passes, his eyes fixed and 
glaring, with the character of in*- 
ciirahle insanity. His head and 
shoulders are in a very grand style 
of art ; although less of muscular 
power and marking ||mtild perhaps 
have been advant3iffi>us. Beside 
liim kneels his (laughter in intense 
affiiction. Her countenance pos^^ 
sessc.s considerable delicncy' and 
sweetness; hut parts of her ligure, 
and especially her arms, are very 
deficient in drawing. Close to her is 
a youth, who participates in her griid’; 
and clinging to him is a child, in 
whom terror has o’er-mastered filial 
love, and who thus introduces a va- 
luable variety of expression. The 
keeper, in the back-ground, contem- 
plating thesad groupe with aco.mpa.s- 
sioii wliich even the habits of his life 
cannot Avholly repress, reminds us 
strongly of the firm and vigorous 
pencil of Opie. The Caravaggio effect 
of the picture is very suitable to the 
subjejct. The deepest shadow's, how- 
ever, are much too sooty. Most of 
our English artists would do well 
■ to (ittcnd to the fact, that as the 
tones of the great colourists become 
(lark, they become warm. 

128. Adam and Eve entertaining 
the Angel Baphael.— Martin. 

• There is too living artist who can 
more successfully convey the idea of 
almost nnbouiuied spare in his pic^ 
tures than Mr. Martiip. In the pre- 
sent fine and varied oomposition, the 
eye is lost in <iudcavoprii^ to trace 
the infinite undulations and Intrica- 
cies of the beautiful apd out-stretch- 
ed landscape*, object glittors 

with the gay alkd sunny Itue, which 
there can l>e no doubt was prevalent 
in Paradise. . :Home of tho rfoiuliTe 




colours however will, in our opinion, 
bd benefited by the mellowing band 
of time. 

Death of the Woodcock. 147. 
Oroyhounds rcetiiii^.-- Edwin Land- 
sear. 

We almost envy the animal and 
foatliered creation the devotion of 
such talents as those which Blr. 
Landseer manifests. And yet it is 
gratifying* to see the interest whic h 
genius can communicate to forms « 
and circumstances, not of the most 
promising* nature. For instance, it 
IS dilficult to ronecivc a more pathe- 
tic little picture than “ The death of 
.the Woodcock,” In fact, it is ra- 
ther too much so. The writhing 
body, the closing eye, the gasping 
^ bill, stalled with “ gouts of blood,^' 
tho dritgged and helpless leg, the 
Hoatiog feathers which the struggles 
^ 0f bseaping HUiave disengaged, all 
todirate a deg^ of agony tlmt it is 
painful to contemplate, even in a 
bird. We arc not sportsmen, it is 
evident; but if we had any disposi- 
tion that way, this admirably exe- 
cuted picture would effectually damp 
it. The Greyhounds resting” is of 
another and a more cheerful quality. 
The dogs in repose are beautifully 
painted ; and nothing can exceed 
the fire and animation of the fine 
creature, who seems to have been 
suddejily roused by the perception 
of some distant object, and to be 
ready instantly to start off on a fresh 
pursuit. 

It surprises us that, in this age of 
"literary adventure, no enterprising 
publisher has devised the plan of a 
magnificent edition of iEsop; Illus- 
trated by the pencil of Landfeeer and 
the graver of Scott. It would he a 
most amusing, and wc arc persuaded 
a most piofitable undertaking. 

42. Hoyal Banquet, at the Coro- 
nation of His Most Excellent Ma- 

* Fourth, — 0, Joncb, 

^ ^ When we state that the si2c of this 
picture is only five feet by four and 
ft ]^a[f, our readers must be aware 
ti etpa give but a geueral notion 
df the gorgeous'and august spectacle 
^ Whph It has been paini^d to comme- 
ihorsi^. 0 In that respect we think it 

* tS^^nrtysttecewful. No man knows 

* betteV |boW to treat such subjects, 

in^lvlddality is not requbrtNl, 

, li^^^ones. it is In theip that 
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his pom il luxuriates, aitk) that he is 
enabled to develope tlut masterly 
management of tone and effect, 
nliicb appeals like the icsult of ma- 
gic to the uninitiated. 

49, Morning after a Storm? a 
scene near* Lintoi]i, ^»n the North 
Devon coast. — W. Linton. 

Mr. liinton is a very improving 
artist, lie is evidently one of those 
who make nature their principal 
model; and wdio look at art tliii fiy 
for the purpose of enabling them- 
selves to detect in nature that which 
might o*li(Twise have eluded their 
observation. There is much gran- 
deur, and great tiuth in this difficult 
cffoi t. The effect of the retiring mist, 
]»artially obscuring the lofty clifts of 
the middle distance, is extremely 
faithful ; and the grey hues of that 
part of the picture aic skilfully 
contrasted with the deep -toned 
fisher’s huts of the nearer ground. 

The same artist has two smaller 
works in this Exhibition. They arc 
views from Lord North wifk’s villa 
at Harrow; and are very pleasing, 
but somewhat monotonous 

201. A popular Actor, in the cha- 
racter of Henry IV. — J. Jackson, 
R.A. 

A rich-toned picture, Mr. JacJv- 
son has repn*sented with 'fidelity 
the deep pathos with wbiih Mr. 
Mficreaify’s powerful mind “ in- 
forms” features, not flic most favour- 
able for refined expression. 

222. Maria Orazie, the wife of a 
Br^and Chief. — W. llrookeden. 

llierc is great energy in this lady- 
robber, and the tone of colour ap- 
proaet^es very nearly to that of a 
fine old Venetian ])icture. 

1 1. Cottage Chiltlrcn opening a 
Gate. — J. Burnett. 

A charming little composition ; 
warmly but harmoniously coloured. 
The uniform and converging direc- 
tion of the eyes of the interesting little 
groupe towards some one, who has 
not yet approached near enough to 
step within the boundary of the pic- 
ture, is a cit;cumstanre happily ima- 
gined. 

ff4. Othello. Act III. Scene 3.-- 
H. P, Briggs.* 

Carefully, firmly, and chastely 
painted; Imt the subject, namely, 
the interview between Desdemona 
and Cassio, in which the former 
promises ;ta l^xert all her influence 
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with her liushand in behalf of the 
latter, is not of suilicient interest 
(\)r tlie canvas. 

IG. A (iirl at her Devotions. — (r. 
8. Newton. 

The object of the youn^^- lady’s 
udoration is the miniature ot a mili- 
tary hero, on which she gazes with 
inhnite tenderness. AVe would just 
hint to Mr. Newton, that pictorial 
puns of this (leecripfcion arc rather 
clangeious. it is a nleasing: and 
clever pietiire noverthelt'ss, but not 
faultless in the drawing*. 

211. Head of a Polish Jew.— Mrs. 
W. (’arpeater. 

Highly creditable to the talents 
of the fair, umiahle, and accom- 
plished artist. 

IfiJ, ‘‘Don’t wake the Baby,*’ — 
T. Stewardson. 

A very touching* exhibition of 
inaternal vigilance. The child’s head 
4s sweetly painted. 

141. ReadiRg* the NVws. — T, S* 
Hood. 

I’his little work is a comp&nloii 
4() that extraordinary and celebrated 
picture (also in the present Exhihi- 
tion) representing two old men, who 
fought at the battle of Minden; 
which, although oddly stuck in an 
'Angle of the great room at Somerset 
ilouse last year, attracted more pub- 
lic adiniraiion than any of its neigh- 
bours of much. haughtier pretensions. 
Mr. Hood’s new production fs not 
4"qual to the one we have just riien- 
s>it>ne<l, but it shews the same strict 
Attention to truth, especially in the 
iJiead of the old man who is reading, 


m 

which is a ma.s!er-}»icce of naturai 
expression. May we he allowed to 
fcugge.st to Mr. 'Good, that a 
more massing of his lights and 
shadows neml not in the slightest 
degree diiniiiisli the ininuti' lidelity 
of his pencil, while it would mate- 
rially strengtheu the general eflect 
of his works. 

2o7, View on the Hurlc, near Oul- 
vertoii, .Somersetshire. — (J. Samuel. 

A pleasing landscape, thoroughly 
Eng-hsh in eveiy respect. The in- 
terest of tins and anoth<*r produc- 
tion fromtlie same pencil (1 10. l^ati- 
iners, from Chenies, Hucklngham- 
riiire) is painfully increased by the 
s.uddeu death of the artist, which 
lias taken place since the opening of 
the Hallery. Ma-. Samuel was a 
jiainter of considerable and imprev- 
ing talents, and was wairnly and 
dc.servedly e.steeiiied an extensive 
tin le of friends. 

241. Master Simon, the Doctor, 
with Briimo, imposes upon the cre^- 
duHty of i^'ilandrino ; Boccacio, de 
Cameron, — J. M, WrigliL 

Truly hn morons. 

23.5. Game. — B, Intake. 

Kqu'al to Gerard Dow in point of 
high linishing*. 

But we must elose our remark's ; 
in (k^ing whicli it is hut justice to 
say, that 4V<* liAve been obliged to 

f iass without notice many worhs 
lig'lily' de.serving of praise. This 
has been compulsory on us. Jt h.is 
he»*n a matter of choice that we have 
ahsiaincd from any observati(»ns on 
o tilers of an opposite character. 


MR. II.WDON’s great PICTURE OF THE RAISING OF LAKARUS. 
Now exljibitnig at tbe Hall, Pa'ca^lilly. 


AVe have long thought that (here 
never was a more striking instance 
xhan has been afforded by the various 
oiTurrcnces and eonsidei’ations con- 
nected with thocare^er of Mr. Haydoii, 
as an artist, of the wisdom of the brief 
but expressive prayer, — “Protect 
iia from our friendsi” — That Mr. 
Hayiion has suffered deeply, both in 
liis own powers and in ‘tl>e public 
•estiruate of them, by the injudicious 
zeal dt certain of nis admirers, no 
-calm and impartial obserm* of the 
^events in the world of virtU, during 
ithe last twelve or fifteen years, can 
Mag\ March, 1823. 


deny. In fact, we doubt whether 
any genius, less vigorous and perse- 
vering than his, could have trium- 
phed over the numerous impediments 
which have been thrown in liis way 
by individuals, who, while they evi- 
dently meant well to him, liad not 
sagacity enough to be aware, that 
to praise enthusiastically and indif- 
ferently beauties and defects, and 
continuallV) and. ostentatiously, to 
proclaim tlieir favourite the sun of 
British art, around whom, all his 
contemporaries must move in a kind, 
planetary subjection, was 
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#*xactlv (he v*'ay, either to render Mr. 
IJaydun really an excellent painter, 
or to induce the juihlic cordially to 
allow him tin* rank to which he was 
justly entitled hy Jiis merit. It 
would have been surprising’ if the 
tone of JMr. Ilaydon’sown mind had 
not been injured hy his association 
^rith the little junto to whom wo 
have alluded, and who have the mo- 
desty to believe that they monopo- 
lize the jml^nu'iit and taste of the 
world. Tliat it was so injured has 
been manifested in several instances ; 
— in ]ione more strongly tliau in his 
freipaent foi f^etfulness, that the muse 
of paintinir is tor> jealous a nymph, 
to admit of any rival in the attach- 
ment of her votaries, and that 

’Twas not by ivords Axipelles charm'd 
mankind.’' 

For ourselves, from the appear- 
ance of the “ Dentatus,” which we 
believe was the first picture, or the 
first of any importance, which Mr. 
Hay<ion exhibited at Somerset House, 
we have been the st(‘ady assertors of 
his i»enius. AVe i'spe« i.illy recolh'ct 
that when his “ Macherli” adorned 
the Avails of the Jiritish (lallery, 
while we could not he blind to the 
straui»’e and exaj^gerated action of 
the 'I'hane of Cawdor, aiid to the 
unhappy introduction of ilie diminu- 
tive tifiure of his “dearest chuck’ 
in the hack-/;TOund, Ave touleavoured, 
through the mt‘dium of (he press, to 
druAv the public attention rather to 
t!ie exquisitely eoiicei\'ed, and ad- 
mirably exeented repose of the ve- 
nerable Ihiiica!!, and to the extra- 
ordinary knowhuloe of ^roiipinir, 
colon rin;,S and ellVi t evinced in the 
the “ sleepy y rooms.” When the 
“ Jndi>'im'n1 o( Solomon” followed, 
whii(* AV’e Aveic <’enjp(*lled to ailmit 
the blemishes of the composition, 
Ave Avarmly applauded its many and 
preponderating'; extellenees. Fr^mi 
that time Ave frankly confess that in 
our opinion Mr. liaydon’s pencil 
gradually «iegenerated, ainl that it 
did so we most eonsieiitiouly attri- 
buted to the cause which we have 
already described. To the same 
source Ave ascribed certain proceed- 
ings on the part of Mr. Hay don 
Avhicli, Averc it not for the respect 
Ave entertain for him, Ave should un- 
questionably denominate “ quack- 
ery,’’ — Still, hoAVever, Ave hurried 
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to see any new vvork of his Avith 
feelings of hope and expect? tion 
similar to those, which impelled ns 
to run to Allx'iuarle Street for the 
earliest copy of a ncAV poem hy Lord 
Jlyron, or to squeeze into the pit of 
J)rury Lane theatre to Avitness th<» 
performance of a new character hy 
Mr. Kean. 

After what we have said, Ave trust 
we shall h<ive full credit for the 
sincerity of our dedaratiou, when 
we ex]»ress the high gratitiiation 
with Avhich, »m eiiteiing the exhi- 
bition-! ooin at tin' Egyptian I Jail 
the other <lay, ue found ouvselve.s 
in the j)resence of a production, 
whi< h appears to us to he at once 
lAIr. Haydon’s rlief-danivr(\ and an 
htumur to the country. AV'e heartily 
congratulate Mr. Haydonou having 
hrukeu the spell under Avhieh he 
set'ms to have been for some years 
lalujuring; and which dwarfed his 
efforts. II is mind has resumed its 
natural dimensions. 

'I’he general (‘ffe!‘t of tliis fine 
jiieture on the first glance, — tirat 
critical, and agitating, and dc'cisive 
inoinnit! — is pouerfiil ami graml; 
and the impression tlms favonrahly 
made is eonsi<lerahly strengthene!! 
hy eontemplatioii. Of th<* manner 
in which the awful and interesting 
subject is treated, the descriptive 
catalogue (whit'h is ratlier incor- 
rectly Avritten) thus speaks; 

“ In llie centre stands Fdirist, 
resting firmly on tlie left h‘g and 
foot, and (‘asing Ids right foot by 
bending a litth' the right kni'e; his 
rightarin is lifted uj), the hand bent 
and beckoning, as suiting the umrds, 
‘come hitluT;’ his left arm hangs 
easily, 'ihampiil power and tender 
tilfeilion are I'i hat I have Avished to 
<’onvey by the action and expression; 
as if ill the lurhulence of the scene 
he, only, Avas not alarmed or doubt- 
ful. Right op])osite is Lazarus, that 
instant eouie to the <‘ntrance, tear- 
ing back llie gravi'-clotJu’s that ob- 
scure his sight, (the first impulse of 
life being to see) and instinctively 
looking towards the Being who has 
restored him, Avith no distinct im- 
pression of what has been done. I 
Avish to convey the idea as if his 
face still retained the utsmovedy un- 
living air of death, Avhilc his eyes 
shine with bewildered re-animatlon. 
His mother, on the left, impelled by 
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lior darts forward to cm- 

lirace him; while his faOier, not yet 
sure of his aetmil eviisteniM*, k(M*ps 
her hack till he ha-s ascertiiiiied flie 
nature of tlie h.‘i’ure. In the fore- 
t>’niuri(l are the o r.i vc-openers : one 
of whom has seen liim, and, ro\ erin<4 
Jjis eyes, as if haunted hy tlu‘ vision, 
drops his lev(‘r and d islies toi witli- 
ont bein;>‘ sensible where he will 
run ; the other sees him, ami I wish 
to convey hy his action and mnscles 
the instant motion of a start. On 
each side of our Savicuir Icnetd tin* 
two sisters, Martha and Mary. 
JMartha suddenly lifts Im*!- head at 
(dirist’s v(fu'e, as il a’aMheiu'd from 
a sob ; ami half helii‘vjni;\ wouder- 
ine' and d<die'hted, sees her brother ; 
wiiih; Mary, lender and pathetie in 
lier alfeclions, muses in tot«il alistr.n*- 
tion on her loss ; for though she be- 
lieved if Chiist had eoiue sooner Iier 
brfttlier would not ha\e died, she was 
not pertec,lly sun‘ he >voiild a^ain 
he re-anitjjal(’d. Ileljiiid Marthii is 
St. doliu, howiui^ down with pas- 
sionate piety at, tliis netv {M'4)of of 
Ids di\ine Master’s power, while St. 
IVter is lietulijii;' forwanK, aileeted 
with awe, and putting' his hand to 
his forehead in sio n of his re\ ereiua-. 
lletween St- Jolui ami ( dirist an* a 
i^ijarisee and a S.iddueei*; the Pha- 
ris4'e, \vho believed in resurrection, 
ro^'ards I Lazarus with spite arid 
doubt ; the other, a Sadduc-'e, Avho 
denied resui reetioii, won’t h»t)k at 
all, bill liirur> bis bead awMy as if 
in joUe and conleinpl. rbey wear 
pbvlacleries on their (orebeads, with 
qiiolitiions fiatm si'ri}>tnre, as was 
their custom ; and, as expressive of 
that hypocrisy until ubieh they 
were continually reproaelied hy our 
Saviour, 1 have given each a quo- 
tation the reverse of his look and 
expression. That on the frontlet of 
tlie Pharisee is, ‘ lA'ingf 1 abhor 
while that on the Sadducee is, ‘ Thy 
commandments I keep when the one 
is meant to look as if ho did not 
abhor lying*, and the other as if he did 
not keep God’s commandments. 
Immediately behind is a young; 
woman coming- in with water on 
her head, unconscious of what is 
doing; next to St. Pchw is an old 
woman with the unmoved care of 
age, begging a younger, who is 
grieving, "not to be so affected; a 
father and two sons are above these; 
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the fath(‘r thanks God for such a 
miracle; tin* eldest hoy, with the 
impetuosity of voutli, points out 
Lazarus with both liands ; while 
the younger Imy clings, alarmed, to 
hisfatlu‘ 1 . Directly over the Pha- 
risee is a young man out of danger, 
and who is {;ng(‘rly iiA ostig-aling the 
look of LiiZriius. bai'k-ground 

is meant to be llu* tone that en- 
velopes the sky at .i tbmul“r storm; 
ami ibe tigures ai*' su]op4>siMl to bo 
ligbtcil by a sudden dasb before tlie 
foie-ground. In Ibis dcscriplifin it 
is simply intendwi lo convey to the 
spectator the p.iinter’s nolions of all 
the characters and o\'pre^sIo)ls ; the 
visitor is still left to the dedsion of 
Ills own judgnieul, as to the success 
of tlie execution.’’ 

Wi* proc/‘cd, with no other confi- 
dcnci' tlia?i that prtxlnccd hy our de- 
termination to slate fairly, and w ith- 
<»ut undue intiuem'e of any kind, tlie 
opinions, such a> they are, which a 
do 't‘ c X a mi n at i n o f the detail s o f iVl r* 
ll.ivdon’s picture induced us to form. 

The action of Liiribt is very indi- 
cati'.e of the terdlug hy which Mr. 
llaydon conceives that our Siiviour 
must have been at. the moment 
iii.'-pired. U’^e are not Jio\vcvt;r 
s itidled with the expression of the 
features. The fordiead ami nose 
are delicately and di u.icteristically 
marketi ; hut tlw n-cediug under-lip 
coiiv(‘ys an idea of fcehb'iiess in- 
consisjent with divinity. I’he pro- 
portions of the ligure also are not 
qifire correct. The left arm is rather 
too long-, and the raised right hand 
i.s rather too large. These may seem 
tt) lie trifles, Init they are indterially 
injurious. 

In La'zarus himself we think Mr. 
llaydon has been cjnnpletdy suc- 
cessful ; an«l it is a siu'cess .itcliievcd 
in deliarne of great difficulties. It 
nnistharc required consummate skill 
to represent a human being, the in- 
stant after exhumation, without pro- 
ducing an exhihitioii of horror. 
Here there is nothing of the kind. 
Enough of the state from which 
Omnipotence has just delivered him 
remains in the countenance of I^a- 
zarus to attest the miracle of which 
he has been the subject, but tliere 
is sufficient manifestation of return- 
ing* life to prevent tlie speetator 
from experiencing the slighte.st dis- 
gust or aversion. 
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llte parents of fiazarns are ad- 
mirable. ^rtie eaf^^tr look and <»es- 
rure of the mother nrc Siddoniaii ; 
and tlic manly dibcrction whii li in- 
duces the father, himself afcitated 
be L ween hope and fear, to repress 
an emotion that he consideis pn‘- 
mature, affords an excellent c(>ritra»t 
between tlie two qualities of feelini^ 
and judgment, by which the sexes 
are respectively and lulvaiitageously 
<lisStin;^’uished. 

The enlire abandonment of the 
^•eiitle Mary to the ^rief which over- 
wJjehns her, while kMcelin<r by the 
side.of Christ with pale complexion, 
tearful ey(“s and clasped hands, she 
gazes on the earth in utter uncon- 
sciousness of all that is passing, is 
also tinely contrasted by the sudden 
joy which beams from the lace of 
Martha, wlio views the reviving 
form of her beloved brother with 
astonishment and admiration. 

Of Mr. Hayden’s St. John wc a.re 
unable to speak in terms of praise. 
We are perfectly aware of the ami- 
able character assigned to that fa- 
vourite disciple in scrijiture; but we 
think that, as represented in Mr. 
ilaydon’s picture, his person and 
action are feminine, and his coun- 
tenance full of affected rather than 
of genuine sensibility^ 

111 the middle-ground, the venera- 
tion of wSt. Peter, the scowl of the 
Pharisee, tin? sneer of the Sadducee, 
tlie sorrow of the daughter, the con- 
soling attention of the mother, the 


energetic piety of the old man, th?‘ 
earnestness of the elder son, an<l thtr 
natural apprehension of the younger^ 
are all depicted with great and vari- 
ous power. Nor can wc extol too- 
highly the beautifully tranquil ami 
ingenious countenance of the female 
water-bearer, on which the artist has 
di'signedly shed an apparently acci- 
dental ray of light ; and wliich, tliiir 
juiuicent and illimiined, SH'rves as a 
most agret'alde relief for the eye anti 
mind, .'ifter llj**y have been hiKsily 
wandering among tht; powerful, lu- 
miiituons and eontemling express 
sions of most of the principal indivi- 
duals in the scene. We Ii.ad nearly 
forgotten to mention the gvave-^ 
tipeners, who are in the very nearest 
part of the fore-ground ; forming a 
mass of deep shadow, eminently ser- 
viceable to the fhiaro-scuro of tht? 
piece. The excessive alaim which 
on such an occasion would naturally 
seize persons of their occupation, wlur 
had never before beheld “ the grave':! 
give up their dead" pervades every 
imuiiher i»f their fcar-strrcd^cn frames. 
Perhaps fhe extraordinary activity, 
which one of them displays tn es( ape- 
from the object of his terror, is cal- 
culated to excite an emotion rather 
hostile to sublime i xprcss'iims. 

The drapery and the other acces- 
sories of the picture art* hrioly and 
linely painted ; the colouriiig is liar- 
monious ; and the general tone 
rich, hut historical.* 


MR. HAYTER's picture OF THE LATE QUEEN S TRIAL. 
Now exhibiting in Pali Mall, (with an engrawd Outlim-). 


Mr. Ocorge Hay ter has just 
ninshed, and is now exhibiting in 
Pall Mall, a (iqiital historical pic- 
ture of her late Majesty’s Trial in 
1 he House of Lords, 't he time chosen 
is during the cross examination, by 
Pari drey, of the Italian witnc.ss, 
Majovriy on the 6 th day of the trial, 
and the artist has availed himself of 
that moment of time, as being the 
most suitable for a complete repre- 
sentation of the imposing scene, for 
it presented the opportunity of his 
exhibiting tbe business of the House 
within tlie bar at an interesting 
point, and at the same time of giving 
portraits of the distinguished coun- 


sel engaged in the cause, who, being 
relieved from the examination of the 
witness by the interrogatories then 
putting by the Peers, were enabled 
to turn round from the bar and face 
the spectators. 

It IS difficult to conceive a subject 
more uninviting for a painter than 
that which Mr. Haytcr has executed. 
In poetry and in painting the ima- 
gination is generally excited, and 
tilled with a rapid and vivid delinea- 
tion of a single object orgroupe; 
and a general description' is rather 
given by a brief and very limited selec- 
tion, which leads the mind more to 
supply what is omitted from the in-' 


* Wc hope to be able to present our readers with an elegantly engraved 

line of this admirable picture hi our next nutober.-- £d’. 
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dcx already tLan to look fot 

arnl liiid it in palpable and elabo- 
rate details. It was, tbereforo, with 
some dc|fi*ee of anxiety that wc 
heard of the progrejB of a work, to 
be executed with all the minutiae of 
portrait painting, comprehending 
such a numerous body of the Peerage 
and public characters of the king- 
iloiii, all engaged in the discharge 
of a duty liUely to call forth such 
an infinite variety of expression and 
display of individual character. 

The exhibition of this great his- 
torical work, (for it refers to an 
event which must figure in the page 
of history) has removed the anxiety 
which we previously felt for the ar- 
duous undertaking of a meritorious 
artist. Tliose who hud not access 
to the House of Lords during the 
Queen’s trial have, in this picture, 
a most, accurate view the whole 
scene ; v better view, indeed, than 
any person could have had during 
t!ie trial, for in Mr. Hayter’s Avork 
the spectator’s eye at once embraces 
the whole of the proceetiings : the 
order and arrangement of the Peers 
and of the House, and the respective 
situations of the Queen, her counsel, 
file witnesses, &c. &c. in the most 
palpable and interesting detail. The 
singular merit in the composition 
and execution of this picture is, that 
the eye never tires in surveying the 
crowded, yet still distinct grouping 
of which it is composed. The House 
of Lords, as a building, is very little 
adapted for pictorial effect — theie 
are no architectural beauties to re- 
lieve or embellish a picture; the cross 
lights from the small side windows, 
the monotony of colouring of the 
tapestry and’ decorations, and the 
erection of the temporary side gal- 
leries for Peers during the trial, were 
still less calculated to aid the paint- 
er’s work. The parallel lines mrmed 
by the Peers’ seats, the cross benches, 
the sunken position of the woolsack, 
the brass rods supporting naked cor- 
nices, and the fenqe-railing of side 
galleries, (all secure and commodious 
enough for the accommodation of 
their LordshipO presented a com- 
bination of diflScuities ip the com- 
posiljon and execution of an histori- 
cal ^ork» tvhere accuracy of dei^ailo 
^ isp ■ 


A light and partial ^anoramliF sketctil 
of such a subject might be, and 
haps has been executed ; but 
of that nor of any other 
British History arc we aware, tWl 
a record has been preserved like thb 
present ; entire in its comprehensiott' 
of the actors and the action in tho 
scene, faithful in its particular re- 
presentation, and most curious and 
interesting from the great variety of 
authentic protraiture of eminent 
characters in different ranks, and the 
contrast and arrangement of atti- 
tudes, which denote in no small de- 
gree the force of individual habits, 
and the degree of interest which, in 
many iiistiinces, they may be sup- 
posed to take in the passing business^ 
of the day. 

'Phe labour of such a work must 
have been intense, AVhen wc see that 
the artist bad to paint from the 
sittings of the originals (us has been 
stated) upwards of two hundredooV’- 
traits ; but not the least part or his 
merit is in the arrangement of the 
composition. There is, hoAvevCr^ to 
the eye of the ordinary spectator, a 
singular and most felicitous ar- 
rangement of the perspective of the 
picture ; which, ivithout casting any 
object or part out of its proper place, 
conduces in an eminent degree to 
make the whole harmonize. 

The choice of the point from which 
the view of the house is taken is ad- 
mirable, and the propriety of treat- 
ing the perspective diagonally, vtH 
steard of taking a parallel view to 
the base line, by which arrapge- 
ment the horizontal lines are in Ho 
instance parallel, evinces very gmt 
skill and a critical knowledge ^ dUl 
principles on which the old 
acted when determining to prodl^eie 
a peculiar effect ; the arched 
the picture is another advantage 
conducing to effect. Conidi^efftUe 
art is also displayed in surmonnthilf 
the difficulty of uniting the figures 
in the galleries t<> tbe jrmt mteer , 
groupe, and the pUnofmciag the 
Peers at the hand ecemeir In a 

standing nostort aiujall ih attnlnlng 
the desirable 3^ i^auaeiiera 
are fin^y draiiqivl^^e<4oi»ced» and 
the matitkel' &a gdtgehnfx 

eolourlttg af mt 
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monv of colourlngf, cannot be too 
hiffhly praised, tiie portraits are 
alftrue to nature, ^and even the un- 
favourable variety of plain habili- 
ments, while they clcsig’nate indivi- 
dual taste and habit, attest the fide- 
lity of the artist, while they g-reatly 
diminish his means of prodiicinj:^ 
pictorial effect. Had Mr. Hayter, 
like the late Mr. Copley in his pic- 
ture of the Death of Lord Chatham^ 
resorted to a violation of the strict 
costume of the moment, and dimi- 
nished the pressinj^ dirtkulties of 
such a vvorkhy a mere selection from 
the Peers present on that occasion, 
attiring them in their rob(‘s, (not 
%vorn on the particular day of that 
statesman's illness) lie might have 
obtained some magnificence, hut at 
the expense of real truth ; not that 
we blame Mr. Copley, for he. had 
great examples for his deviation 
from the strict costume; but that 
we feel ourselves bound to pay a 
higher tribute to the artist, who has 
succeeded in representing every 
thing as it was really seen at the 
articular moment, and shewn that 
y the application of anluous labour, 
and unsparing attention, it was 
practicable to combine this minute 
£delity with a plan of composition 
and tone of execution, in a high de- 
gree calculated to produce general 
effect. The concealment of labour, 
where so much must have been ex- 
hausted, is also a remarkable proof 
of the artist’s skill ; every figure 
seems perfect in itself, and there is 
not a constrained or affected attitude 
in th^ whole composition — each per- 
sonage appears to occupy his proper 
po^ltloD^ and to be engaged after his 
ordinary manner. In the various 
lilMS of figures, notwithstanding the 
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unfavourable arrangement of the 
scats for a work of art, there is no- 
thing monotonous ; all are naturally 
placed, and these positions which 
from their closa resernhlaiico to tlic 
practice in real life, dictated by ease 
and mutual convenience, appear to 
the ordinary observer as of com- 
mon execution, because they do not 
strike him with any novel appear- 
ance, is tile most dilliciilt of niaii.ige- 
rnent in the whole executive me- 
clianism of art. 'J'o give the various 
attitudes of two or three hundred 
personages, all of the Iiigliest rank, 
and therefore requiring of the artist 
a close adherence to strict propriety ; 
to preserve the respective likenesses 
amid all the difficulties of local si- 
tuation, some in the galleries con- 
siilerably above the eye, and wIkto 
they were played upon by the cross 
lights from the windows, ami others 
engaged in the thronged grouping- 
below, was an arduous and, Avere it 
not for the example of execution 
before us, we should say an insu- 
perable tusk ; in every part of the 
picture the fidelity of portraiture is 
preserved, from the full front groupe 
of the learned Oounsel for the Pro- 
secution ami fur the Queen, (a most 
finished part of the picture) to tin* 
more distant and indistinct, hut still 
perceptible likenesses of the crowd 
of Commoners upon the steps of the 
Throne. The v.iriety of interesting 
objects in this great historical ivork, 
leads us into prolixity ; hut we mubt 
conclude our remarks, by observing 
that the picture must be seen to have 
its merits more adequately under- 
stood. We understamiit was painted 
by the order of the Hon. tieorge 
Agar Ellis, a distinguished judge 
and patron of the fine arts. 


THE CHAPEAU »E PAILLE, BV KUBENS. 
Now exhibiting' In Old Bond Stmt. 


Ws have been so mtich accustomed 
to the exaggerations of public ru- 
lopur, especially as it regards foreign 
works of aft, that we«own» notmtn- 
atanidiug all we had, beard on the 
iubject, we were\xiot prepared for 
the which ;%\^s 

tniitirc Op .ttflU 

TItere one 

describe' thai' 

‘ "'Ib ita wayiHffii bn? 

bf paint- 


ing. Both in form and in colour it 
bears the unequivocal stamp of Ru- 
bens ; but it is Rubens refined, it is 
as if Rubens had painted with Ti- 
tian’s pencil and palette. Although 
the .features are not individually 
perfect, the general expressiotf'Ji^S- 
sesses the. most “ enchanting in- 
terest.” The face, which is ratherdn- 
ciined forw^r^s would inconsequence 
of that posidon, and of a large pro- 
jecting Spanish hat, Imve been prin- 
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cipally in slu'idovv, had it not been 
for a powerful reflexion from a 
strong- light on the breast, which 
throws it into half-tint ; — and sucli 
a half-tint! Never was canvas en- 
liched with a tone more warm, ten- 
der and harmonious. So thoroug-hly 
concealed however is the art, that it 
is probable many young painters, 
not aware of the complication of 
means of which that delicious tone 
is the result, will fancy that any 
body may do the same thing. We 
would address to them the signili- 
monosyllahle with which Mr. 
(fiattan replitMl to a gentlemau who 
was depreciating .lephson’s dramatic 
talents, and declaring that any body 
could write such a play as the Count 
dc Narbonne. — “ Try!” 

The subordinate parts of this 
charming picture are freely and dc- 
lightiully executed ; and essentially 


contribute to the impression made by 
the whole, which is as cheerful ani" 
has as gi3nial an influence on th&' 
feelings, as one of the late sunny 
mornings after many months 
wintry cold and gloom. 

It seems that the inhabitants of 
Antwerp were much enraged when 
they discovered that they were about 
to lose the ornament and glory of 
their city. We do not wonder at 
their vexation. Above three thou- 
sand guineas '^vere given for the 
Chapeau de Faille by an English 
gentleman of the name of Smith, 
ilad it cost three millions it would 
not have been too much — ^Money! 
What has so base a thing as money 
in common with the splendid works 
of genius ? What is tlicir sole equi- 
valent? — The admiratiohj the re- 
spect and the gratitude of the coun- 
tries whiih they render illustrious. 


JNTKLLICKN’CC IU2LATIVE TO THE FINE ARTS, FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC* 


Paris. — Two eminent artists, 
Messrs. Bouton and Daguerre, have 
been conjointly cndeiivouring to 
enlarge tlie sphere of the application 
of oil-painting, tir thus increase the 
objects to which oil-painting is at 
present applicable, Afons. IVevost 
justly acquired celebrity by his in- 
vention of the Panorama, and Messrs, 
Bouton and Daguerre will acquire 
equal fame by the invention ol the 
Diorama. It must, however, be con- 
fessed, that the Diorama owes its 
existence to the Piinorama. The 
inventor of tlie Panorama transports 
the spectator to the middle of a line 
landscape or of a celebrated city, and 
places him on an elevated situation 
from wlience his view has no other 
boundary tbun the horizon. The 
inventer of the Diorama presents to 
the spectator the interior of, a great 
building, or the view of a fine valley, 
but after he is seated and has beheld 
what was placed before him, there is 
nothing further for him to see. At 
the Panorama tlie spectator changes 
his position, and views the numerous 
objects from the spot in which he 
stands, and the word Panorama is 
indicative of a general view. The 
word Diorama, derived from-tjieaame 


language, signifies a spot from which 
only two views are to be seen, and 
the spectator bebobls but two objects 
wbicli the invcnter has had ingenuity 
enough to vary. In their other prin- 
ciples flic Panorama and the Diorama 
are nearly tlie same, ordifler only in 
the following particulars. In the 
Panorama, the painting is circular, 
the .spectator is in the center, and he 
arrives at his position by passing 
under flu* picture, and not by pass- 
ing through it, and the light on the 
canvass appears strong to him in 
consequence both of the darkness of 
his position, and of the darkness of 
tlie passage through which he has 
passed to it ; and finally, in order to 
give the proper effect of distance, a 
dark cloth generally extends from 
the place where the spectator stands 
to the bottom of the painting. In 
the Diorama, the spectator ascends 
a staircase lighted by one solitar 3 r 
lamp, and enters a round space 
handsomly decorated, and divided 
into a pit and ]^3tes*\. This space or 
hall receives the daylight from the. 
top, moderated by. a beautiful blind. 
Tne spectatoi^^l^n looks through ,a: 
window^, is the int^ipr 

of Trinity CHiipel in the Cathedral' 
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of Canterbury; the ball in wbicli 
the spectator is placed then changes 
of itself, and the spectator finds 
himself opposite another window, 
^rom which he beholds the valley of 
Sarnen,in the canton of tJnderweld. 
TThese two views are each 80 feet 
by 45, they are lighted Iroin the 
side as well as the top, and the 
effect produced is perfectly natural. 
The view of the chapel is a vhef- 
tVoiuvre^i Monsieur Bouton being so 
celebrated in the academy for his 

interior of buildings The view 

of Sarnen produces a greater va- 
riety of eflects; the light of the 
sun glittering upon the lake in 
tl»e centre of the valley, and 
glowing upon the snow on the tops 
of the mountains, form the body of 
the picture. Presently the clouds 
obscure the heavens, the lake is no 
longer illuminated by the rays of 
the sun, and the snowy tops of the 
mountains cease to reflect its tints, 
when the clouds again begin to sepa- 
rate, and the sun successively shines 
upon the numerous objects of the 
view until the whole landscape is 
again illuminated by its unobstruct- 
ed rays. On the right and near the 
sp«ctator is a brook, forming a 
small cascade, the action being con- 
tinued by mechanical means. The 
J>iorama has had great success 
at Paris, and the proprietor pur- 
poses to change the views every 
three months. 

The celebrated statue of Louis 
XIV, in Paris, which was displaced 
on the 10th of August, 179-, was 
erected by the Marshal Duke de 
Feuillade. This nobleman purchas- 
ed the ground which now forms the 
Place aes Fictoiresy which was built 
Mansard at the expense of the 
city of Paris, and the statue was 
inaugurated on the 28th of March, 
1786, it was a pedestrian figure 
dressed in regal robes, and tramp- 
lii^ upon a Cerberus. A Victory 
with wings, with one foot upon a 
globe, was crowning the'statue with 
laurel, whilst in the other hand she 
held a branch of palm and olive^ 
The group was executed by Desjar* 
dimy and was of gilded fead« At 
the angles of the pedestal were four 
bronze figures^ of 12 feet high» re- 
bresehtingsJaves loaded with chains* 
These figures have been deprived of 
chau)is» and now ornament the 


fii^ade of the Hotel dcs Invalided, 
The total huight of the monument 
was 35 feet. The new monument 
intended to* replace the old is the 
work of Monsieur Boslo, a member 
of the Institute. It is an equestrian 
bronze statue representing Loui« 
XIV. in the costume of a Uoniaii 
emperor, with the laurel wreath on 
his brow, and with one liaiul hohl- 
ing the bridle and with the other a 
baton. The statue is large and 
bold, but the rearing of the horse 
conceals the figure of the rider from 
those standing in front, whilst it 
exposes the horse in an unfavoii ru- 
ble or disagreeable attitude. A 
rearing position, or any representa- 
tion in a statue of what can he in 
nattire but a momentary action, is 
unpleasant, and the difiiculty of 
supporting a horse in the attitude 
of rearing has induced the artist 
to balance it, by drawing down the 
tail and fixing it in the pedestal, 
which is remarkably inelegant,— 
The statue of Henry IV. [»y Mon- 
sieur Lemot \vas cast in one piece, 
the present statue is cast in three 
divisions. 

The arts have just suffered a great 
loss by the death of Monsieur Pie- 
vest, at Paris. 'Miis gentleman's 
landscapes are held in high estima- 
tion by connoisseurs, and he was 
the painter of several fine Panora- 
mas. This latter species of w'ork 
he found in its infancy, but his im- 
provements were so considerable, 
that no country can rival his pro- 
ductions in this branch of the art. 
M. Prevost’s illness w'as long and 
painful ; he was held in high es- 
teem by all his friends, and his 
tiileiits render his death a sulyect of 
regret with every artist. 


of the Academy of the Fine 

Arts at Milan of 1822. 

Painting. — Subject. — Ovid de- 
parting on bis banishment. — Prize 
voted to Gid. Tcruldi of Parma, a 
pensioner at Rome of the Duchess 
of Parma. 

Sculpture. — The family of Nio- 
be falling by the arrows of Apollo 
and Dianna. — Prize w'on by Fr. So- 
maini, a Swiss, resident at Milan, 
and Gio Piazza, both pupil’s of the 
academy. ! 
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ExOBAviNti. — Venus Embracing- 
Love. — Mic. Hesi, ot* Milan, a pupil 
of tbe Academy. 

Design of Eioubes. — The Fu- 
neral of Patroclus, from Homer. — 
Vitale Sala, of Milan, a pupil of the 
Academy. 

Design op Ornaments. — A Lamp 
for the Table, with several spouts or 
beaks. — (liac. Cattaueo, of Milan, 

n )il of the Academy. 

The General Council of the De- 


partment of the l/pper llhine voted, 
in their last Session, the sum of 
5i,(K)0 francs for the purpose of com- 
mencing the establishment of a 
School of Architecture. This school 
is to be organised by l\f. de Puy- 
maigre, the prefect of the depart- 
ment. Twcnty-fonr pupils are 
already admitted, and receive gra- 
tuitous instruction in those branches 
of the art most uselul in the trades 
to which thev are destined. 


GREAT BRITAIN, 


Mr. West’s Gallery. — This 
splendid exhibition of the works of 
the late Benjamin West, Esq. P,R.S. 
was re-opened on the 10th instant. 
Wc have availed ourselves of the 
opportunity of again admiring these 
/.'Xtraord inary efforts of genius, and 
were liappy to lind that tiieir attrac- 
tion has been increased by the adtli- 
tion of a room containing sixty-two 
drawings by this super-eminent ar- 
tist. Tliis collection is witbtwit com- 
parison as the production of a single 
individual; and when we consider 
that it does not contain one half of 
■the paintings wliirli this eminent 
;arlist produceil, we are at a loss 
which to admire most, his industry 
and perseverance or his transcendant 
talents. The drawings, which are 
now added to tJie collection; are 
eminently worthy of praise as works 
of art and more highly interesting 
to those who delight in tracing the 
greatest works of genius to their 
earliest source. '^I'he wliolc of this 
collection is the sole properly of Mr. 
West’s Sons excepting about twelve 
pictures, which belong to bis Ma- 
jesty. No visitor of the metropolis, 
who has the least taste for the line 
arts or who would be thought to 
possess a cultivated mind, can refrain 
from visiting this splendid gallery 
of pictorial art. 

The drawings arc vigorous fore- 
thoughts of bis great and completed 
works ; and consist of the following 
subjects 

The Death of General Wolfe,. 

The Battle at La Hogue. 

The Departure of liegiilus from 

Rome. 

Battle of the Boyne. 

Death on the Pale Horse. 
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King John signing Magna riiarla. . 
Christ raising the VVidovv’s Son. 

The Destruction of Pbaroali. 

Penn’s Treaty witli the Indians. 
Christ raising the Widow’s Son. 

The J^eatli ot Socrates. 

An Angel. 

A Boy stringing his Bow, 

The Ueturn of Bciisarius. 

The Death of (Jicero. 

Pythagoras and the Sage*^ of Greece. 
Sheathing the Flaming Sword. 
Antiochus and Stratonice. 

Tw'o Rustic Lovers killed by light- 
ning. 

Pan and Psyche. 

Hagai* and Isbmael. 

Sheep Washing. 

An old Woman tlireadlng her Nee- 
dle. 

Design for Barnard’s Calalog*ue, 
Deatli of Richard the First. 
Sampson. 

Peter denying Christ. 

Saiil and the Witch of Endor. 
Sliipwreck of Sf. Paul. 

Aleib’.ades protecting Socrates. 

The J^anding of Agrippina, 

Socrates protecting Aleibiades. 
Jacob and Laban. 

View near Bath. 

Raising of Lazarus. 

Ermina meeting with llie Shepherd. 
St. Matthew. 

A Study from Nature. 

St. Luke. 

St. Vincent’s Rooks. 

Bladiid discovering the Bath Waters. 
Edward the Third embracing his 
Son. , 

The Pour Ages. 

St. Mark. 

Peasants. 

St. John. 

View near Bath. 

Discovery, of Clytemnestra’s Body^ 



ifa;rar and Ihlimael in the Wilder- 
ness. 

View in Windsor Great Park. 

The Ghost of Chrsar. 

The Waters subsiding after the I)e- 
liige. 

The liaising of Lazarus. 

The Death of Aaron. 

The Angel in the Sun. 

Moses striking the Rock. 

Alexander and his Physician. 

The K.xpulsion of Adam and Eve. 
The Nativity. 

Jacob blessing Joseph’s two Chil- 
dren. 

Hannibal swearing Enmity to the 
Romans. 

Esau sent out to hunt. 

R. WissTji AcotT, Esq. R.A. has in 
preparation for the approaching ex- 
j^imtion, at Soinerset House, soiiie 
spcciineos of sculjflure which are 
expected to he worthy of his distin- 
guished reputation. Socrates before 
the Jud^es^ in relief ; the ligures 
about a foot and a lialf high. — Ho- 
race's Dream^ in relief; an allegori- 
cal and classical sul^ect . — Cupids a 
beautiful statue, which would be a 
worthy conipanion to the universally 
admired Pi5ycht\ Mr. Westmacott 
is also engaged on a stupendous vase 
for his Majesty, to bo decorated 
with thick and thronging groups of 
small ligures illustrative of our suc- 
cesses in the late war. The clay 
ihodel is linislied or nearly so ; and 
the designs are striking and spirited, 
worthy of tlie artist and his Patron. 


Cano^}a's toorhs^ mgraved in out- 
line by //. Moses., — The third and 
fourth lumbers of this work are as 
ifireditablc to the artist as the first 
and second. Among other sub- 
of classic interest, they contain 
the Statue of the Mother of Napoleon 
— the back view of the Venus Victo- 
Oanova’s own favourite sculp- 
’ twr^ A Nymph awakenedly Cupid's 
. Lyre., the property of his J^ajesty — 
• Psyche^ cou^idered from Ihc purity 
ipf the style, one pf/the.W^t;Gre- 
. Man of, CunovaV; 
itnU the Minotaur^ ! the earliest" per^ 
:lfoji^liiauce of this distin^uisfifed Yene- 
>4ilptor, whose privaife, yirthus 
wiirp iit pai; with hiji prpfei^toual 
merits, ope 



the Pope created him a Marquis) to 
the support of distressed artists. 

“ The Chapeau de Faille.”— - 
The following is the explanation of 
the name of this cehdirated painting*, 
so remarkably at variance witli what 
is really represented: — The original 
one was Span'sh ffuth, which means, 
in Fleinisli, Spanish hat ; Span Hutht 
in the sl^me langilage, means straw 
hat. The picture was so much known 
and talked of among tbe Flemish of 
all classes, that the above corrup- 
tion was tbe consequence, probably 
through persons wlio bad never seen 
it. The French arc the cause of the 
misnomer, by translating it Chapeau 
dc Paille, by which name it is, and 
probably ever will be, known by all 
the admirers of art. 

Mr. Day’s Exhibition. — In 
drawing theatttention of our readers 
to subjects in the fine arts, our ob- 
ject is to impress on the public mind 
tlie necessity of cultivating a taste 
for the purest and finest elforts of 
genius. It is with this view we can- 
not but congratulate tbe public on 
the re-opening of Mr. Day’s Exhibi- 
tion of specimens of the greatest 
masters in painting and sculpture at 
the Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly. These 
specimens have never been previously 
exhibited in this country, and they 
are certainly examples of tbe purest 
taste , and models of imitation. — 
Among the additions which Mr. 
Day has made to his collection, we 
noticed tlie following most interest- 
ing subjects. 

Paintings. — The CArnimctsiony 
by Palma Vecchia, from the Aldo- 
brandini Cabinet at Horne. — Solomon 
instructing lbwM,byGiorgoni, from 
the Aldobrandiiii Cabinet at Rome, 
Casts. — Tlie Co!os.sal Group on 
Mount Cavallo^ at Rome ; an Heroic 
Equestrian Group I'ast by Canova’s 
moulder, — Melpomene., the Tragic 
Muse, the original of whicdi is now 
in the Louvre at Paris, and is one 
of the most entire of ancien^statues. 
-.-TXu? Apiftfieom offtomer^ formerly 
in the Colonna Palace at Rome, 
now in the British Museum,— The 
Horse's Head, by Phidias, from the 
original among the Elgin marbles in 
the British Museum, &c. &c. 

ArtistbVAnatomicaIt Society. 
— OnTu^aay the Hf&lflstant, Sir 
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Anthony Carlisle, Abraham Cooper, 
Esq. R.A., and R. H. Solly, Esq. 
P.li.S. &c. were present, 0. War- 
ren, Esq. the President beings in the 
Chair. 

The lyocturer, after some prelimi- 
nary observations on Anatomy, and 
mentioning^ the various branches into 
which it is divided, described the 
nature arid composition of bones, 
with the manner in which they are 
articulated, and of what motions 
they are (‘.apable ; he then proceeded 
to examine the members on the bones 
composing* the skeleton, question- 
ing* them on the various parts to 
which muscles are connected, and 
in what manner they arc attached, 
with their relative situations. 

At the closeof the lecture. Sir An- 
thony Carlisle addressed the meet- 
ing, and expressed the high gratifi- 
cation he felt at witnessing tlic excel- 
lent plan and manner of llie society’s 
proceedings; he also greatly approv- 
ed of the method adopted by the Lec- 
turer, and complimented him on the 
success wliich had attended his ex- 
ertions. The learned professor ron- 
clndcd by strongly recommending 
the inemoers to persevere in the 
course they had so well commenced, 
and offered his best assistance at all 
times in promoting the objects and 
interests of the society. 

In this opinion of Sir Anthony 
Carlisle the other visitors entirely 
concurred, and expressed themselves 
much pleased with the progress tho 
society had evidently made since 
their visit in November last. 

Royal Academy op Music. — 
The object of this institution, which 
is under the patronage of Ilis Ma- 
jesty, is to afford the best instruction 
to children who may evince an early 
aptitude for the sciemee, and to ena- 
ble them afterwards to acquire a 
reputable support. It purposes to 
receive 40 boys and 40 girls, and is 
,lo be supported by voluntary sub- 
scription, the annual .subst^nbers to 
of four classes, respectively pav- 
ing 100> 60, 30, or 12 guineas each. 
No pupil is to be admitted before 
10, or after 16 years of age, and it 
will bo required that each pupil at 
the time of entrance be capable of 
reading and >v riling. Moral , and 
religiouAipiitructiort will /be attend- 
ed to, aud'tlfej^upils will be taugbt 


grammar, Italian, writing, arithme- 
tic, singing, the piano, and the laws 
of harmony and of musical compo- 
sition. 'J'liore will be several eon- 
certs every year, in which the 
formance will be by tho best pupils. 
On days of public examination mer 
dais and prizes will be distributed, 
the value of which will he lixed by 
the members of the council. 

Abhaiiam Cooper, Esq. R.A. is 
painting the following pictures for 
the approaching exhibition at ^So- 
merset House. The of Col^ 

Chester; Lord Capel defending it 
for the King (Charles 1.) for the 
Earl of Essex. A group of Jhavght 
Horses, for that liberal patron of 
the arts Sir John Edward S win- 
borne, Bart. Mr. Cooper is, also 
painting a picture of Sir 
Lamhton, defending himself at Mars- 
ton Moor, tor J. G. Lambtoii, Esq. 
JM.P. 

Mr. Golding, the engraver of the 
picture of the Princess Charlotte, 
IS now employed on tliat fine whole 
length portrait of Sir William 
Grant, by Sir Thomas Lawrence. 

Mr. William Lewls is preparing 
for the ensuing exhibition at the 
Iloyal Academy, several Cambrian 
scenes, among which arc the “ Al- 
pine Bridge,’’ near Beddgclist and 
Harlech i’astle, which is perhaps- 
the most romantic for situation in 
North Vyales. A Grove Scene, by 
moonlight, nearly completed, is 
one of the best productions of his 
pencil. 

We have been niucli delighted with 
’A medallion, just finished by a young 
artist of the name of Bain, from 
Chantrey’s admirable bust of Sir 
Waiter heoit. The resemblance, is 
accurately, preserved, and the execu-, 
tion is in ihe best possible taste, 
being distinguished for its breadth 
and simplicity, qaaUties which war- 
rant, eXMctatiotl of Mr* Bain's 
future exceUence./ 

Work$ of att jfoitlthe next exhibi- 
tion of the nort]beriti«iOcietyat Leeds, 
which will dj^n bn dr almut the 
16th of May, ' will be received 
from fehd 14ffi to tlfe,23ird of; 
next. ' ’ ' ^ 
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l>ictionnarU dea Ouvrngcs Anony^- 
mes et Paeudonyme^. 

Diatiomry of JVorka^ written in 
Frmcfi and Latin^ i»y mmiymova 
and jficiitiom Authors. Ay M. 

, Barbior. Second Edition, cn- 
larj^ed. 

There are few persons who liaTc 
met with a volume in a library or 
hook-stall, cither curious in itself or 
interesting to him in whose hands it 
has chanced to fall, and have noit 
anxiously wished to discover the 
anonymous or fictitious author, — ■ 
Every writer is unwilling to quote a 
hook while he is ignorant of the 
name of its author, especially as 
the mention of that name would give 
to his writings an air of erudition, 
which at once satisfies self-love, and 
,adds to the confidence and pleasure 
of die reader. 

. lliis serves to shew that a diction- 
ary of this kind ought to rank with 
.those historical and biographical 
^ dictionaries so much in request, even 
in the most confined libraries. The 
.-dictionary of anonymous authors 
informs us who is the author of any 
hook we may wish to purchase, and 
hy knowing that, we may find out 
in a good liistorical Dictionary the 
degree of esteem due to his morality, 
.learning, or wit. 

. We say nothing to bibliographers 
,, and l>ibliqj>oOsti, because they know 
the names of maoy anonyriidu^ au- 
tliors, and confess ' that there are 
>.jpany of .whieh^liliey arC', entirely 
ignorapt, and^ 

‘ C' . 

r ‘It has heed diifpnt^Vhether ft is 
thoi> to m^ke k^npiV1|ra^^^aihor 
' roni^ajh ''attohyhimis. 
lS|f M many scru- 


ples on this subject, when be wrotf*' 
his Encyclopedical Annals, at least 
with respect to living authors, ("ei- 
tainly if an author had confided a 
secret of this nature to us, weshoiijd 
consider it a great fault to reveal 
it I but, as most anonymous authors 
conceal their names through mo^ 
desty, orfor reasons of personal rou'- 
venience, it would not he necessary 
to impose silence on the bibliogra- 
pher with respect to a name he was 
made acquainted with, cither through 
the indiscretion or premoditated in- 
tention of the author himself. 

There arc, undoubtedly, some ex- 
ceptions to he made, which a little 
judgment and reflection' will point 
out ; but here, as in every thing else, 
general interest is to be consulted, 
though it may be inconvenient to a 
few persons, for tl>ey owe this 
inconvenience only to themselves. 
When M. Barhicr’s book first ap- 
peared in ISOfi, and in the follow- 
ing years, it had great success awi 
was frequently consulted. Indeed, 
it is now almost impossible to write 
upon literary history or bibliogra- 
phy in Prance without consulting it. 
A new edition has been long wished 
for, and it is now published with the 
alterations and additions which time 
and strict attention could suggest. 
A new arrangement and some par- 
ticular circumstances have made it 
necessary to suppress some parts, 
which, perhaps, some readers may 
seek for in the first edition, apd 
which will probably raise the price 
of it. But tne additions and altera- 
tions are incomparably the most nu- 
merous and important, so that 
Barbier has good reason to say 
that he presented the publie 
rather with anew work 'than a new 
edition/*’. 
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A Dictioniiry of anonymous au- 
thors cannot be composed like any 
otlier hiblidgraplMcal work. Indeed 
it is not always by trouble and en- 
quiry that an anonymous author 
can he discovered. His name is often 
revealed by chance. 

M. Barfiier has been thirty years 
in collecting and classing materials 
for his wort. In journals, in literary 
histories, in the royal and national 
libraries, in inamiscript notes made 
in the aulhor’s copies or cx dono ; 
and particularly in the catalogue of 
the Abbe (ioujet’s library, a va- 
luable manuscript in the posses- 
sion of Mj Barbier, he discovered 
most of the names j others have been 
communicated to him byD.Chaudon, 
M. Ilouilliot, L. Th. Herissant, M. 
Boulard, his nephew M. Barbier, 
and by M. Van Tbol, a Dutchman 
and son of a librarian who, for a 
long time, bad employed himself in 
compiling a Dictionary similar to 
lliis of M. Barbier ; the publication 
of which, together with the advan- 
ced age of M. Van Thol, induced 
him to give his notes to M. Bar- 
hicr, who has marked them when- 
ever he made use of them with the 
initials V. T. 

The second edition, like the first, 
is preceded by a preliminary dis- 
course, which is republished without 
alteration, but with new notes. 

The author first treats of the na- 
ture and object of his work, and 
the cause and inconvenience of neg- 
lecting to inquire into the namosof the 
authors of anonymous works in the 
last century ; then ho mentions the 
principal works upon anonymous and 
fictitious authors ; and the necessity 
of a new work to facilitate their dis- 
covery ; he afterwards emiiiierates 
the principal works he has consulted, 
and the names of those persons to 
whom he was indebted for valuable 
information. This useful discourse 
is full of curious literary history. 
AftcF having explained the plan and 
utility of M. Barbier’s work, it now 
remains to us to glean a few facts 
from his numerous pages, which 
may inspire our readers with a wish 
to read the whole that thejr, as well 
as ourselves, in^ derive pleasure 
and information from it. 

The works of the Baron Holbach 
of DideeQt,^ Frevet, Boulanger, and 
of all of thii school and cotcnc^ have 


supplied M.Barhier with the "subjects 
of many of his most curious articles. 
The history of the KncyclopedisfW' 
would have been but very little 
known, without the assistance of our 
Bibliographer. In the article, 

fessions du Comte de — . fhy 

Duclos) there is a note in whicri 
most of the works of this academi- 
cian arc disputed ; it terminates with 
the following paragraph. lie (I)u- 
closj had kept his bed for some 
days ; he was considered as one of 
the unbelieving philosophical Ency- 
clopedists. His death is not spoken 
ot, having nothing remarkable in it. 
The short period of his sickness al- 
lowed him to escape from the world 
without noise or scandal. 

The cum privilegio Regis, and the 
approbation of the censors, naturally 
attracted the attention of M. Barbier; 
particularly the last, whose ridicii!- 
lous reputation has p^sed from 
the library to the salon. What 
Frenchman does not recollect the 
good censor, who, having read the 
translation of the Coran^ found no- 
thing in it contrary to faith and gom| 
morals ? Louis IV. once conde- 
scended to the office of censor, when 
Madame de Maintenon published 
her w'ork, called L' Esprit de Pinsti- 
ttfte des Jilles de Saint Louis, (the 
ladies of Saint Cyr). The royal ap- 
probation is expressed in these sin- 
gular terms. 

“ I have read this treatise, which 
perfectly explains my intentions in 
founding the House of St. Louis, I 
heartily pray to God that the ladies 
may never leave it. Signed Louis** 
A privilege equally curious, though 
of a different kinef, was grunted to 
Laurent Etienne Rondet, son of a 
printer; who, at the iigc of seveti 
years and a half, performed the office 
of compositor in the printing of 
the Hebrew Grammar of Nicliolas 
Henry. 

This Dictionary also contalna 
some political anacrlotes, for ivhui 
is there fn yhich politics canqot be 
introduced ? For example : a person 
named Helot, author of a book en- 
titled UBstohdesfilles, was hanged 
in effigy for ; qopicS' of his book 
were burnt at' tbe fopt of the gallows/ 
and, the bool^selier p(as condemned 
to a:ei$yerepunl8)itneuiL Theauthor 
al^'m^htiobs a young man, tutffie'd 
Charles Icr Fetit, wlm. wa^ caught 
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printing Impious and libertine songs. 
He was tried and, notwithstamling 
powerful protet tion, he was tcal^ 
burnt at (ir^vc, about the year 1073. 
Bmleau makes tins tiagical event 
the subject of the tollowing lines: 

A la fin, tons cesjeux qae rathe! sme 
^Kve 

Conduisent tiistement Ic pldisaot a la 
gr^ve. 

About a cental y after, in 1703, the 
famous Wilkes publislied an Essay 
upon women . the English nnnisteis. 
Lord Hdlltax and Kgiemont, who 
bad some reasons to hate the author, 
seized the w^ork as obscene, but 
were condemned by the English 
laws to pay .£4000 damages. The 
present laws lelativc to the press in 
Jb^ance condemn to long iinprison- 
ments, and heavy pecuniary penal- 
ties. 

Whimsical titles, or subjects for 
books arc now out of tashion; at the 
time when they were a means of su<- 
tess, man^r authors dibtinguislud 
themselves in this way* The follow- 
ing are specimens of this species of 
wit* 

“Essay upon the Natural History of 
some species of Monks, described in 
the manner of Linneus ; translated 
from the Latin, by John Anti-monk, 
(Broussnet) at Monaohopohs, 1734, 
8vo. 

“ An Eulogium upon Something, 
dedicated to Somebody, with a Sing- 
ing Pieface, (by Coottc/cO Pans, 
1/30, in 12mo. 

“ An liluiogiuui on Nothipg, dedi- 
cated to Nobody, with 2 ipo 8 t-Jace\ 
third edition, little revised, not at all 
corrected, and augmented with seve- 
ral nothings (by Coquelet)* Paris, 
1730, in 12mo. 

An Eulogiupi upon MlnettoBat- 
toni, the Pope’s tom-cat, (Benedict 
XV*) In Its lite time, and first so- 
prano of its little concerts, (by Count 
iRJvaro) Felsonte,1705, In email 4to. 

“ Cataracts of tlie Imagination, 



new edition, with irieat changes, 
which still icon lie to be changed. 
1705, in 8 VO. 

“ Songs whichiould not be print- 
ed, and which my censor ought not 
to pa ‘IS ovci. (by ColU') 1734, in 
12mo.” 

It would be easy to make a large 
collection of these books, wbu h very 
often have nothing nmaikable in 
them but the titles. Foi < xamplo : 
we had ociasioii to reul the Cat/t- 
lacts of the Imasfviationy and lau 
assuie our reideis, that this whim- 
sical title conceals only (ktadied 
piKes ot literatiiie and philosophy 
ot veiy model ate quality, and whuh 
the lowest publications Would be 
ashamed of. 

We shill retnin to A1 Biibni’s 
work when he publishes his other 
volumes. 


Vehu dii Jiitditni( dcr iE^yptiSLhai 

Gotthati^n* 

On the Egyptian Divinities, by A. 

Hut. 

This tieatise, forming a pait of 
the meinoiis of the At idemy of Bcr 
lin, but which is sold separately, is 
very inteiesting. It was not till 
alter the French expedition into 
FIgypt, as Ml. Hirt obseries, that 
we could appieciatc the immense 
vai lety of objects represent! d by the 
monuments ot that country 

The author, already known by his 
rtscaicheson this subject, and pai- 
ticularly by a dissertation upon the 
construction of pyramids, is now 
endeavouring to (Iis( over upon the 
monuments, the images and ihi- 
raoters whiih distinguisli Egyptian 
divinities. 

He has taken Herodotus as his 
guide; and, indeed, this histoiian is 
supposed to haie attained to gieatci 
knowledge in Egyptian theogony 
than any other author; but he gives 
to the seventeen gods, worshipped in 
Egypt, gtcek names. 

M. llirt thus enumerates the go<ls 
and goddeifises— 1st, Latona (Buto.) 
In the mopum^nts she is only to he 
recoguiaed by hei attributes. 2nd. 
Pan (Mende^i There is only one 
monument as \et discovered where 
he is represemed with gjDat’s-feet, 
as meiitioh6<i by Hdrddoittis. 3d. 
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Jupiter, (Amun.) The iiakej parts 
arc paiiitod blue in a momiment at 
Philae; which agrees with what is 
said by Eusebius in his Evangelical 
preparation. The sacred vessel of this 
god is often seen, from which M, Hirt 
infers, perhaps rashly, that the Am- 
nionians were a colony of Thebans. 
4th. Vulcan (Phta) According to He- 
rodotus the Egyptians represent him 
under the figure of a dwarf, and the 
monuments have many things simi- 
lar to it, 5th. Helios (IMire): The 
son of Vulcan, with a falcon’s head. 
There are a great many figures 
of this kind, hut it is impossible 
they can all relate to Helios, who is 
often confounded with Osiris ami 
Horns, fitli. Luna. It is ditficult to 
distinguish her from Isis and from 
Jluhastes. Jth. Minerva, (Neith.) 
We can only form conjectures upon 
the images which represent her; it 
appears that in the hieroglyphick 
language she is indicated hy the 
i^vamb€U}<. 9th. Venus, (Athyr.) 
'riie cow was consecrated to her, 
and there are in the temple of Ten- 
tyris images of this goddess, who 
must not he confoundetl with Isis. 
These are the eight original divi- 
nities ; the four following may be 
said to form a part of their poste- 
rity. 1st. Hercules, ((’lion) son of 
Amun. It cannot he said with cer- 
tainty that his image is on the 
FIgyptian monuments; yet it seems 
that he sometimes appears under 
the forms of a Cabire^ a hero, and 
even as a human figure, with the 
head of a lion. 2nd. Mars, parti- 
cularly worshipped at Papremis. 
M. llirt has recognised him in 
several has-veliejH in the temple of 
Tentyris ; this god is often covered 
with a lion’s mask. 3rd. Aniibis, 
represented under the form of a dog, 
with pointed ears and a long snout; 
ho is often seen with other gods, 
but sometimes occupied in the pre- 
paration of a mummy, and still 
oftener employed in the Judgment 
of sotih. 4th, Thoth i (Theut) to 
whom the Ibis is conseertited is 
represented with the heacf' of this 
bird, holds a sceptre and keys. 
Thti judgnfient of souls is one of 
his attributes. Anubis and Thoth are 
both called Hermes by the Greeks. 
After these four divinities, are five 
more re^jcut. 1st. Bacebus-Osiris ; he 


is generally seen armed with a whip ; 
with a hat and feathers on his head, 
holding keys and the Phallus. M. 
Hirt thinks Serapis is the same. 
Several monuments record his suf^ 
fferings and his reign in the in? 
fernal regions. 2ud. Isis-Ccres, wife 
and sister of Osiris, and divides with 
him the infernal eniplro; as pre- 
siding over the destinies of Egypt, 
she is represented sitting and holiiing 
Horus upon her kness. She has 
near her cow’s horns, and above her 
head is the star 3rd. Horus- 

Apollo, also called Aroeris, Arveris, 
and Harpoc rates : there are some 
remains of his teunile at^ Herinoii- 
this ; he was worshippetl as a child, 
or as a young man surrounded hy 
divers attributes ; tbe Augur’s wand 
and wliip belong to him, as partici- 
pating in the judgment of the dead ; 
sometimes be has a falcon’s bead. 
4. Dicina-Ilithaja, Eubastis : she has 
a temple in the city of this name; 
the cat is consecrated to her; she 
presides over births, and protects 
the infernal regions. 5th. Typhon ; 
the ass, the crocodile, and the Hip- 
potamus, are consecrated to him ; 
nc has a temple at Tentyris, and is 
often seen united to Horus. M. 
Hirt lias added to the end of his 
work several dissertations on the 
propogation of the Egyptian myste- 
ries, and on objects relating to the 
ancient and modern civilization of 
the Egyptians. 


Die Hymnen des Orpheus grieehhch 
nnd Dentsch. 

The Hymns of Orpheus^ in Greek and 
and German, Translated into verse 
of the same metre as the ori^inaL 
i^V Charles Philip Hietsch. bvo. 

It has been long acknowledged as 
a true axiom in philology, that the 
oems attiilbuted to Orpheus do not 
elong to that divipe poet, but are 
the production of poets who lived 
after, him. And it must be owned 
that, In their time nature wouhl 
not allow trees land rocks to quit 
their places, in • order to follow an 
harmonfouii lyre, the , songs they 
have left us in Orpheus's name were 
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Dot fitted to extend the empire of 
the marvellous at the expense of the 
laws which govern the world , How- 
ever, we do not mean to infer that 
the hymns attributed to Orpheus 
have no intrinsic literary value. 

The collection is valuable for the 
study of mythology and philosophy. 
Written in a time xvhen the tradi- 
tions of Orpheus were believed, it- 
has changed its fornr,hut the founda- 
tions of the doctrines are preserved. 
Onomacrites, generally thought to 
be the author of a great part of the 
works of Orpheus, was contempo- 
rary with Hipparcus, who expelled 
him from Athens. Thus, though 
fictitious, the works of Orpheus 
arc not anterior to tlie ckefs- 
which antiquity has left us. 
The French language will not admit 
of any exact imitation of ancient 
compositions; the best translations 
give butavery imyierfcct idea of them. 

It often happens that the images 
of the author give place to those 
that the translator thinks it con- 
venient to substitute ; or, rather, he 
yields to the necessity of adopting 
others, because he cannot include in 
the same space a corresponding 
number ancf extent of thoughts. 
Hence arise circumlocutions, sup- 
pressions, and miserable sentences, 
which not only load the text with 
8Upei*iiuous words, hut often entirely 
alter the sense of the author. The 
poems hearing the name of Orpheus 
are those which present the most 
difficulties; and we even venture to 
assert that tliey cannot he versified, 


and that a prose translation tvould. 
be very unsatisfactory. The ques- 
tion is decided, poets require poets to 
translate them ; prose is incapahleof 
rendering the graces of their compo- 
sition, and nothing remains of those 
majestic songs which interest the 
reader and inspire him with enthusi- 
asm : and, what is very extraordinary, 
the more faithful the translation is, 
the more it degenerates in beauty 
and approximates to vulgar parody. 
The (lermans arc more happy; Ho- 
mer and Virgil, Pindar and Horace 
mav he read without knowing (ireck 
or Latin. To these M. Dietsch has 
now added Orpheus; and Germany, 
for the first time, beholds a poetical 
translation of these poems. M. 
Dietsch has dedicated his work to 
that indefatigable poet, M. Voss, 
who has translated Homer, , Virgil, 
Theocritus, Hesiod, and, recently, 
Aristophanes, Several hymns were 
imitated by M. A\^ss before M. 
Dietsch translated them. H(‘ found 
great assistance in the works of 
Toblcr, Kosegarten, Herder, Clu- 
dius, Follenius, and Schwenk. The 
Greek text agrees with that of Her- 
mann with a few exceptions which 
are justified in the preface. 

We remarked luit few things to 
find fault with in the translation, 
though vve should have adinire<l a 
little more perspicuity. These faults 
are slight and cannot detract from 
the merit of a hook that contains 
80 much that is excellent ; for there 
are some lines rendered with asto- 
nishing precision. 


EJ^GLISII BOOKS. 


The Loves of the Angels, A Poem* 

By Thomas Moore. London. 

1822. 8vo. pp. 148. 

However highly critics of emL 
nence may speak of three or four 
principal poets of the present day» 
there is not one in whose^praise they 
have been more unanimous and de- 
rided than in that of the author of 
the poem -now before us^ and <>ur 
country can not boast a contempo- 
rary name more biglily’eateoroed by- 
foretg'ners than , that of JUjt. Moore. 
T&e weed of immortal ii^ Way be vet 
more confidently anticipaled hy this 


distinguished individual if, from the 
judgment of the critics, he were to 
consult that tribunal of the puhlici 
to which many are more disposed to 
pay implicit ol>ediencc tliat to the 
dicta ot the learned, or to the ela- 
borate disquisitions of professional 
writers for > tliCre is no living au- 
thor from whom a projected work 
is anticipated with more anxiety, and 
whose productions are sought after 
with greater avidity by readers of 
itaste and refinement. Our critics 
have ventured to predict that there 
arc but four or five of our contem- 
porary writers whose fame will 
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"tdescetwi to posterity: forourparts« 
we conceive that literary is the most 
dangerous of all prophecy, but 
where the united voice of the public 
<‘oncurs with the unanimous judg- 
ment of the learned, there can be 
little risk in predicting the immor- 
tality of the card, and Mr. Moore 
has long been destined in the opi- 
nions of the European literati, as 
wejl as by every lover of the Muse, 
to occupy a principal compartment 
in the Temple of Fame, and to shine 
as one of the firstof the modern poets 
^if the lyre. It would he superfluous at 
present to enter into any analysis of 
Mr. Moore’s writings, or to discuss 
the characteristic leatures of his 
genius ; these have been already 
pourtrayed with ability and are ap- 

t predated hy the public, but we may 
>e indulged in the pleasure ofjepeat- 
ing, that no lyric writer of the mo- 
ilerns can equal Mr. Moore in bril- 
liancy of imagination, in harmony 
of rhythm, orm melody and all that 
relates to the structure of verse.* 
When it was announced that IMr. 
Moore was writing a poem on the 
Loves of the Angels, we must con- 
fess that we were amongst those who 
regretted that he had selected such 
a theme, for, although the subject is 
highly susceptible of those beauties 
of the imagination which Mr. Moore 
can so peculiarly give, it is totally 
incapable of pathos, or of being 
adapted to the highest order of poetic 
composition to which alonCa writ<*rof 
Mr. Moore’s genius ought to devote 
his Muse. , Angels may be olijccts 
^f pious contemplation, but it is not 
in our nature to hold any sympathy 
with them; and an author, who 
lects such a subject for a poem, is 
eonsti-ained to divest his Angels of 
their heavenly attributes, or at least 
■(like. Milton and others) to degrade 
them hy ascribing to them human 
passions, and to represent them act- 
ing after the manner of mortals. 
We believe there is no man, however 
intelligent, who, by .a mere change 
•df names, might not read^fages or 
^ven books of the Paradise Lost, and 


conceive himself reading a Hikthcn 
Mythology divested of its grosser 
fancies ; and it is on this principle 
that wc olncct to such subjects being 
made the foundations of lyric or evcfu, 
of epic poetry. They being the piottS^* 
representations of the scriptures, if 
not on a level, at least in too close 
an association with the machinery of 
Homer and the mythology of the 
ancients ; and create in the unwary 
and sceptical reflections highly dan- 
ffer^s to the sublime truths of our 
Divine Revelations. There is, hovv- 
ever,anotherobjection which has been 
urged against Mr. Moore’s selecting 
this remarkable passage of Scripture 
as the subject of his poem; it has 
been Hjought dangerous to excite the 
public attention to such a passage at 
all. Mr. Moore himself appears to 
have had some misgivings upon this 
point, but for our parts we can not 
conceive that the objection is valid 
or even worthy of serious attention; 
at all events, the decision of tlm 
question lies in a very narrow com- 
pass. The passage is either apocry- 
phal or it is not ; if it be apocryphal, 
it is no part of our religion, and 
may be selected for poetry, in com- 
mon with any passage from history 
or from any other source ; if it he 
not apocryphal, it is a part of Di- 
vine Revelation, and the error of the 
poet would be not in selecting, hut 
in treating it irreverently; an error 
from whiui Mr. Moore’s good sense 
would have preserved him. We 
hardly need observe that the pas- 
sage must from its very nature be 
spnrious or apocryphal, and wc are 
inelined to agree with those wdio 
view it as a fragment of the barba- 
rous religion existing in the time of 
Moses, and which, by some unfor- 
tunate chance or error, was origin- 
ally interpolated into the Rook of 
Genesis, (Chap, vi.) and wlrence it 
was copied into the book of Enoch. 

To leave, however, a point of no 
consequence but to the schools ; we 
may obsewe that Mr- Moore never 
writes upon any subject without 
previously investigating it with 


* The whole of the poem is founded' upon the passage in the 

Dock of Enoch, (Chap. vii. Sect. 2.) « It happened after the sons of men had 
multiplied in those days, that daughters were bom to |hem elegant and beauti* 
and When thie Angels, the sous of heaven behhld theiOt they bectune ena:^ 
inonred ol ^ 
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more of learning tl^n poets gene- 
rally possess, and with more of in- 
dustry than poets generally choose 
to exert. Thus, in the present work, 
Jje gives evident proofs. of his having 
^ . diligently canvassed the writings of 
commentators and of the primitive 
Oiristiaus, and Mr. Moore appears 
to have the faculty of almost intui- 
, tively penetrating Into the most com- 
plex subjects, and of arriving as in- 
tuitively at the conclusion of the 
deepest controversies ; and hismotes 
to this poem are a fine specimen of 
the facility with which an elegant 
scholar and a man of genius can se- 
lect what is beautiful, or discover 
what is ridiculous even in the ppn- 
dorous writJDfJs of the fathers. 

The poem is (lividcd into three 
^j'antos, in which the three Angels 
tell their own Loves ; the fwst Canto 
being preceded by a few stanzas in- 
troducing the characters and sub- 
ject, and representing — 

One evening in that time of bloom, 

On a hill’s side, where hung the ray 
Of sunset sleeping iti perfume, 

Three noble youths conversing lay. 

Of Heaven they spoke, and, still more 
oft, 

Of the bright eyes that charm’d them 
thence; 

Till, yielding gradual to the soft 
And balmy evening’s influence-^ 

The silent breathing of the flowers— 
The melting light that beam’d above, 
As on their first, fond, erring hours, 
Each told the story of his love, 

Th^ history of that hour unblest, 
iVbcrni like p bird from its high nest 
Won down by fascinating eyes, 

Tor Woman’s smile he lost the skies. 

. This stanza, although far from 
the best, and by no means a speci- 
men of the beauties of tlie poem, is 
yet a very fair specimen of the struc- 
ture of .the versification, and of the 
nehness o.f imagery and of metaphor 
• whicli pervades the poem. 

Qf the three Cantos, w® decidedly 
fiko the first less thait of the 
otliers. The angel ie less heavenly 
an his attrihntesy; iade;fd» ^be. mortal 
whom he loves is the> more angelic, 
being orthe too ; , thera is moreover 
j«mcn objection inebriation being..; 
inade the, means of thni ajogel’s ca* 

.. littropbe, and finally the oatastropbe 
^ itsolf m liable to be turpe^vinto ndi- 
, 4 ^ 0 . ;^he iingcl Is sent on a 


sion to the extreme region of the 
East, 

Where Nature knows not night’s delay. 
But springs to meet her bridegroom, 
Day, 

Upon the threshold of the skies. 

But this messenger on his passage 
beholds on our earth a beautitiil 
nymph and becomes enamoured. 
The fair lica, however, is always 
wrapt in heavenly visions and con- 
tinues immaculate. At length the 
angel, returning from a mortal feast, 
in the fervour of passion reveals to 
her the word, the passport into hea- 
ven, on the pronouncing of which to 
mortal ears he is bereft of his beatic 
attributes, his wings become power- 
less ; Lea assumes the word, and is 
transported into heaven, leaving the 
angel’s hopes and desires without 
fruitipn. Some of the poetry of this 
stanza is so extremely beautiful as 
to com^nsate for the defect in the 
sftory. The description of the nymph 
bathing, in the first and second 
stanzas, and the angel’s fervour in the 
last fatal scene are both exquisitely 
written, and we have read few lines 
more beautiflil than the following 
commencement of a stanza in p. 2L. 

Oh, but to see that head recline 

A mtautc oa.this trembling arm, 

And those mild eyes look up to mine 

Without a dread, a thought of harm! 

These alone form a subject for an ar- 
tist, aldiough they are bereft of much 
of tlieir beauty in our pages by stand- 
ing without the context, and dis- 
jointed from the rest of the scene. 

The second Canto is by far the 
finest, and is replete with the most 
fervid and glowing poetry. 1 1 opens 
with a beautiful description of the' 
Creation of Eve, and of the Angels 
of Heaven having been summoned 
to witness this first of woman spring- 
ing into life and existence. One of 
these attendant Angels subsequently 
is a female, ,^nd the 

•descfipljon of the qbj^t o/ bia love, 
in page4fi, i8>: extremely beautiful, 
and contains several meta- 

phors, particularly that ** of a young 
tree in vernal flower.” , 

The Angel first jnfiuences the .at- 
tachment of the object of his affec- 
tions by tus power over her^dreait>a« 
and the dolirium of their mulual, 
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passioti is painted with great earn- 
estness, and many of the metapho- 
rical expressions give surprising 
strength to the (Ascription. At 
length the Angel is induced by the 
persuasions of the female to reveal 
himself in his heavenly light and 
splendour, and she is instantly con- 
sumed in his arms. We need not 
say that this catastrophe is so simi- 
lar to the story of Jupiter and Se- 
mele In the third metamorphosis as 
to displease the classic reader and to 
appear a plagiarism. The whole 
ijanto has a powerful elFect on the 
feelings, and until this apparent 
plagiarism from Ovid, the reader 
enjoys uninterrupted delight. 

are aware tliat there are many 
persons of taste who will prefer the 
last Canto to the second, and to 
which indeed it stands in beautiful 
contrast. After the strong, and even 
tumultuous feelings cxcated by the 
second Canto, with its tragical con- 
clusion, the soft chaste love, the 
milder attachment and happier con- 
stancy of the third Angel Zaraph 
and his Mama, arc as the most de- 
lightful balm to the senses. Taking 
away the ang(dic character of Za- 
rapli, this Canto of itself would form 
a A;autiful pastoral. The introduc- 
tion to it is nnnarkahly happy, and 
wc close the book with but one re- 
gret, that this Canto should be so 
much shorter than either of the 
others. 

Whatever defects there may be in 
this poem, they arise solely from the 
subject ; but we must do the author 
the justice to acknowledge, that he 
has displayed the greatest genius in 
rendering the subject attractive, and 
in overcoming nearly all the diffi- 
culties it presented to its adaptation 
to the general taste and to the pur- 
poses of poetry. 

Many of the stanzas are in Mr, 
Moore’s best style, and display a 
melody and a fluency of versification, 
which have been seldom equalled and 
never sjarpassed by id this 

or in Miy Jaqgulige,* ‘ ' * 

The.^ljaelii iaaot'Wlthont its minor 
defecl^^s^w^ these relate so estclu- 
sivcly^jpar tides, and arc so over- 
whelmed by the general beauty of 
the piece, tbat it would be the pro* 
vince of bypocriticism rather than 
of criticism to Expatiate upon them 
Ofreven to point tliCih Oat. We may 
briefly state that there are a few indi- 


cations of haste in lines having trisyl- 
lables where synonymous iTissylJa- 
bles would have improved the quan- 
tity. We do not either like the fre* 
quent termination of a line by a short 
monosyllable ending with a mutet 
such monosyllables, for instance, as 
yet, not, spot, got, met, set, cup, up, 
&c. &c. ; or the termination of a 
stanza by short monosyllables end- 
ing with a liquid and a mute, as 
seut, went, &c, &c. There are a few 
metaphors which appear to us inap- 
propriate and inelegant, such as a 
female face compared to a sun-flower 
in page 8, and expressions equally 
c.areless, such as that of an angel 
stealing “ one side-long look,” in 
the same page. A few Tines are re- 
markably faulty, such as ’ 

The despotism tkali from thut bour^ 

ami some alli^ions amount to the 
ridiculous, such as Lucifer’s knock- 
ing qut a third of the stars with his 
tail, an idea truly extravagant and 
childish and approximating the 
figure of an angel of Scripture to a 
Cerberus or mermaid. 

Such instances as the abovo are 
however of infrequent occurrence, 
and arc too trifling to derogate from 
the merits of so splendid a poem. 
A poem which must give unfeigned 
delight to every reader of taste and 
genius; a poem which would add 
lustre to the brightest name in Eng- 
lish literature. 

German Popular Stories. Collected 

by M. M. Grimm, from oral tra- 
dition. London, 1823. 12ino. pp. 

210 . 

If the, claim to. the composition of 
fables and of stories of ghosts, giants, 
dwarfs’, fairies, and witches, could 
be an object of much national pride, 
we believe every nation in Europe 
might enter a protest against tne 
collection in tne present volume 
being published, under the title of 
German stories. Many of such nur- 
sery tales, such for instance aS Topi 
' Thumb, Jade the Giant Killer, and 
Whittington apd his Cat^ have for 
\^eentaries h4im( s^miaon to every 
'country in Eurbpei and to those 
countries in As^ with which we 
are sufficiently wdl acquainted 
ascertain a fact of so trifling:' a 
nature. It is in vain, at this dis- 
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tanee of time, to atteiDpt t'o ascer- 
tain in what country of ancient Eu- 
rope or of Asia a particular nursery 
tale had its origin; and to asserts 
as many critics do, that because 
Jack the Giant-Killer was formerly 
a tale common both to England and ^ 
Oerniany,' it must have been im- 
ported intoj^ this country by the 
Saxons, is just as unsatisfactory as 
the assertion tlnit Howena imparted 
it to Hengist and Horsa, or that 
Oceur de Lion coiunmnicated it to 
his German cotnpanions in the Cru- 
sades. Most of such tales have pro- 
bably originated in all countries 
witliout any inter-communication 
upon the subject. The idea of gi- 
ants and dwarfs would most proba- 
bly occur to every barbarous people, 
and that idea once acquired, such 
stories as Jack the Giant-Killer and 
Tom Thumb seem but a necessary 
Consequence. It is a question of 
much greater importance whether 
such tales are injurious, or innocent 
us books of amusement to children ; 
and although w'O hold as absurd 
Rousseau's idea, thlat a fable can per- 
manently ulfect a child’s morals, or 
create in him any lasting confusion 
between truth and falsehold ; we 
are yet of opinion that all stories, 
the interest of which is derived 
from terror or gloom, should be 
excluded from our younger studies ; 
and unless ridicule and laughter can 
he excited by stories ot ghosts, 
witches, and fairies, they should 
never he allowed to form part of 
the juvenile library. The practical 
good sense and Sonnd morality of 
Miss Edgworth’s writings for chil- 
dren, combined witli her tact^for 
aniusing. have justly thrown the 
books of our younger attachmentt 
into disrepute. We wish a similar 
observation would apply to‘ the 
works now in circu latiou' among tho 
poor. Here the old tal^ of nUfscry 
fibtidn have given way. to absurd 
and pernicious stories pf German 
romance, and the tnorah ballad of 
“ Death and the Pair JLady,” and . 
simple pathos of ^/iPaiV Rosa-' 
or, of the “ ChtUren ialho' 
fyoodt** has yielded tp "rcli^dUs 
tracts pr to inagceBt ribnldfy* > 
liiig:pimiKssed the superior utility of 
suji$)l,:^.yd.rks ai^ Miss fidgwdrth^s 
, tales o f ghosts ahd Jfa4ries» " 

to make, US hide oar. 


heads under the bed clothes in oui' 
younger days, we may be indulge# ’ 
m the perversity of oar nature, and 
allowed to cast one longing, lin- 
gering look upon that class of juve- 
nile story which now seems fading 
from a thing of current use into one 
of record, or almost of aiitiauarian 
research. We have no doubt that 
some twenty years hence, a Christ- 
mas Carol, or Goody Two-Shoes* 
will be a literary curiosity. 

The work before us is of a 
highly amusing description ; it 
consists of, three species of stories, 
stories in which beasts arc the ac- 
tors, , stories wlmre man is the pro- 
iiiinent agciitv and lastly, talcs of 
the Kossicracian description, in 
which the interest is derived from 
fairies and from enchantment. 
Most of these latter tales appear to 
us to want the gorgeous colouring 
of the Fairy Tales which delighted 
our boyhood, wliere the scenes were 
laid in the sunny climes of the east, 
and Mr. Tabart’s colleetion|of such 
Fairy Tales will at least- rival the 
present volume in that class of its 
contents. Of the stories in the hook 
before us many are interesting, and 
they are generally well told, pre- 
serving the homely simplirity adapt- 
ed to a child’s capacity and taste. 
The moral of these tales is generally 
good; we ss^y gmeraiig, for in some 
lew instances, such as in the story 
of the Golden J3ird, it is so mixed 
with what is equivocal, or even bad, 
that a child might imbibe from it 
an admiration ofsuccessful roguery ; 
whilst in many of the tales, such for 
instance as “ Hanain Luck,” and the 
“ TravcHiog Mnsicians,” the moral 
must be iinperoeptible to a child, 
and would require much of mamma’s 
elucidation to make him conceive' 
that there was any at all. The vo- 
lume however, as a whole, has our 
approbation, and it forms a very 
useful and amusing addition to a 
child’s boek^-caie, and We doubt not 
that and erenlug table 

of fkmiiy olrck have hee» 

enlivened hy itVjilliriiig Aufipeason 
when the weather congiil^ms u» 
round, the social lieart^ ^li^^oin^ 
pels even them^st fashionable adulte 
to enjoy the charm of participating 
in the amusements of infantine 
nocenco and simplicity. 'fTm wosk 
is embellished by twelve e^ccelten^. 
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etdiings, in whidi that eminent ar* 
tint Mr* Cruikshanks has displayed 
his abilities as an engraver, as well 
as his unique talent for grotesque 
and huirioarous conception; a talent 
specitically diiferent, but equal in 
deerree to that of the late Mr, Oil- 
ray. 


Outlines of Character, By a Mem- 
ber of the Philomathic Institu- 
tion. London, 8vo. pp. 306. 

So much of good sense, of virtue, 
and even of magnanimity, arc said 
to be necessary to a candid confes- 
sion of ignorance, that really a very 
wise man may be a pretender to ig- 
norance from motives of vanity. 
We however must claim for our- 
selves the credit of the first species 
of confession when we avow. our ig- 
norance of the pretensions of the 
Philomathic Society, and our unac- 
quaintance with the name of the 
author of the volume now before 
ns. VPe do not mean to cast any 
sneer upon the ivriter, and still less 
upon the society of which his title- 
])age so pompously announces him 
a member. Such associations are 
highly commendable, and their esta- 
blishment ought to be promoted by 
every editor- or director of the pub- 
lic press. They wean men Irom 
dissipation, debauch and senseless 
revelry; they create a taste for the 
arts which chasten life, they diffuse 
a love of science, and beget the 
invaluable babit of making men re- 
^ort to intellection for pastime and 
amusement. Associations for one 
common object of intellectual plea- 
sure at once quicken the faculties, 
and create generous and kindly ft^el- 
in^s; and although politics and re- 
velation may, as tlie author states, be 
wisely excluded from debate, these 
important subjects must necessarily 
be indirectly benefitted by the im- 
provement of intellect incidental to 
such societies. It is only flrcim tbe 
collision of intellect that Itboral no- 
tions enlarged views pi^o- 
ceed, :|^.'. where as in country 
townej^'?^on^unications of tliougbt 
are limited, the inhabitants, even if j 
studious, are less enlighteuedupon 
politics and religion than their bre- 
thren of larger dties. ^ Having thus 
(^ven our cordial praise to tW na- 


ture of the Philomathic Society^ wb 
may be allowed to caution the mem- 
bers of such institutions from suffer- 
ing their partial admiration of each 
other to stimulate to the publication 
of that, which, although really cre- 
ditable to their debating room, 
may yet be unworthy of forming 
an octavo volume for the public. 
These “ Outlines of Character,” as 
the productions of a private gentle- 
man for a private society, arc re- 
spectable; but they fall undei^ our 
cognizance in their pretensions to 
the notice of the public at large. It 
is hardly fair in us to observe upon 
any' thing in the attthor*s preface, 
as he tells us that it is addressed to 
those to whom, in our opinion, the 
outlines tliemsclves ougnt to have 
been confined — ** a select few.” 
The writer however challenges se- 
verer criticisms, by informing us 
that he is a professional gentleman, 
of course he is of the loquacious and 
litigious profession of the law, as 
he further informs us that the lead- 
ing object of the essays was to pro- 
mote and provoke discussion. 

Wc should judge the author to be 
young, and better acquainted with 
the current literature of the day, 
than with the standards of English 
composition; for, although his ca- 
dences are often good ana his style 
is fluent, yet it is loose and fre- 
quently inaccurate, with the youth- 
ful riieretricLousness of reiteration 
and of redundant epithets. These 
epithets are often badly selected; 
and when they are numerous and 
immediately sequent, tliey are some- 
times tedious from being synony- 
mous, and often absurd from be- 
ing contradictory. It is difficult to 
write upon such subjects as “ The 
English Character,” “ The Gentle- 
man,” “The Poet,” “The Orator,” 
the “ LitcraryOharacter,” lkc.'with-’ 
oat committing plagiarism and^ de- 
scending to common' place, and 
‘ these dimcolties the author haa by 
no means oVercome. We are bound 
in justice to observe that these 
faults which we have pointed but 
relate to the individual wbvh before 
us, rather than to the character of 
author's mind, 'Who it appears 
. possesses taste and knowledge, and 
who has produijed an indifferent 
work only, we ebneeive, from hi« 
falling into tho error of the present 
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day — that of publishlfig too care- 
lessly, and with too little diffidence 
of public opinion. Let our criti- 
cisms induce him to exercise his 
mind in severer thought, and to be 
careful of avoiding redundancies 
and false ornament in his style, and 
Wc hUve no doubt that his literary 
success will be far from inconsidera- 
ble. It would be unjust not to add, • 
that in his present volume there are 
many new and ingenious rejections 
put with much perspicuity and even 
with elegance. We believe we may 
S9,y of mis writer what may be said 
of most, that, where he is conscious 
of good and new ideas, he expresses 
thein well. If is only when he has. 
nothing to say that he attempts to 
be fine, and only when h6 attempts 
to be 6ne, that he becomes turgid 
and meretricious. Our limits prevent 
our exposing many of his opinions 
which are extremely erroneous, and 
from the Same cause we are denied 
the pleasure of pointing out in de- 
tail the vaHotis merits of the work. 


Jiigh-ways and By-ways ; or. Tales 
of the Road-sidey picked vp in the 
\ French Provinces. By a Walking 
Gcntlemad, 8vo. pp. 432. London, 
1823. 

In the course of our professional 
duties, it is often our lot to encoun- 
ter the opinions of individuals of 
what is called the old school — men 
W’ho complain of the tpo great diffu- 
sion of letters, and, anticipating 
every evil from the dissemination of 
, knowledge amongst the lower or^^rs, 
exuUlngly point to the days of their 
youth, when a London newspaper 
would contain scarcely the adver- 
tisements of a dozen new books dur- 
ing a For our parts, -we 

must confess, that in ibis particular 
at least we arc disciples Of the new 
school, and View the multiplicity of 
books which yearly issue from the 
press as an infallible indication of 
improved and happier state 6f 
:^O 0 eiety. We are glad to see all or- 
dtft- of men won from the joys of 
to^ those of intellect, and we 
with those great writers who 
SirNi maintained that mortis and 
dectrunt are in ratio to the diffuidoti 
of knoi^ledfe, and that the .best 


check to the abuses of the press 
to be found, not in the interference 
of the laws, but in the unlimited 
freedom of the press itself, 

If we deny that books have in- 
creased beyond their due proportion 
to the increase of society, we must 
confess that poems and tales appear 
to us to have increased out oi all 
ratio to the general multiplication of 
books. So numerous are the works 
of this description that, we believe, 
numbers of them receive less atten- 
tion tliaii they are entitled to and 
many an author of merit is fated to 
be but cursorily read by the critic, 
and to receive the judgment due to 
his class rather than to his individual 
performance. 

We must confess we had no in- 
tention of giving to this volume a 
greater space in our review than 
what is due to works in general of 
this class; but, on perusing tlieseTales 
of the Road-side, we found them so 
distinguished for elegance of style — 
the whole \vork is in what artists 
would call such excellent keeping — 
and the author’s sketches of cha- 
racters, of scenery, and of incidents 
so felicitous, that we felt that a 
more lengthened descriptiyn of the 
volume would be a source of amuse- 
ment to every reader. 

These tales are dedicated to the 
distinguished author of the Sketch 
Book, and of Bracehridge Hall ; 
and they are written in the closest 
imitation of that polished and ele- 
gant writer. They have all his cha- 
racteristic beauties and defects, the 
copy is seldom below the original, 
ana in many points contains beau- 
ties which even Geoffrey Crayon 
himself might be proud to own. The 
general complexion of the work is, 
as to style, what the most polished 
manners are to society; indicating, 
perhaps, no natural excellence, but 
the highest culture and the most 
familiar acquaintance with the best 
models, , In his delineations of cha- 
racter of circumstapees never 
fails tbit|fbrp8t hia reader^ or. „1jp leave 
a strong and pbrmtipent i^j^ji^ssion 
on the minff; out his efKi^Cjf pro- 
'.duced, not, by bold and decisive 
touches , of genius, but by nice’ discri- 
mination and elaborate fini^li.;. and, 
like his. prototype, his only ffiuU is 
^ that of dflitation, arising, we should 
conceive* Pot from any effort at book- 
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Biakini^, but rather from bis cha- 
racter of intellect. 

' Our author with his doff and gun, 
and with the more necessary but 
less pleasing accompaniment of a 
knapsack, makes a pedestrian tour 
through the southern provinces of 
France; and his volume consists of 
four tales, in which he relates all 
that he has experienced and all that 
he has heard on his journey. In 
his avant-propos, he announces the 
design and plan of his intended tour, 
and evinces a disposition and a tact 
which might well be a passport of 
any pedestrian into the association 
of the inhabitants amongst whom he 
might choose to sojourn; and we 
conclude this prefatory intimation of 
his designs and plans with some- 
thing bordering on a wish that we 
had been his compagnon de voyage. 
The first story is entitled “ The 
Fatlier’s Curse,” a name we think 
the selection of which is in bad taste. 
Our author, in an elegant and in- 
teresting manner, recounts bis intro- 
ducing himself into the family of a 
country gentleman in the district of 
Le Perigord. The family is in 
mourning ; every thing evinces re- 
cent grief, but present festivity. It 
was one of those observances of a 
custom common in France, of the- 
neighbours assembling in the house 
of a friend to shew their attachment 
and to dissipate his grief for some 
recent misfortune. Our author is 
hospitably invited to join the as- 
sembly, the whole of which he de- 
scribes with great pathos; and in 
his way home from the house, the 
physician of the neighbourhood re- 
lates to him the occasion of the 
meeting and the misfortunes of the 
family. M. Le Vasseur is a well- 
descended country gentleman, liv- 
ing on a good estate, happy and be- 
loved by all around hira : but the 
excess of crime and folly in the old 
Bourbon government had super- 
induced upon that class of persons 
in France habits of reflect|[on» and a 
spirit of inquiry ; and Vas- 

samr, amongst th^ test, him became 
a rep^lllhn and a philosopher. He 
had with horror at the ex- 

cesses of the tevolntionary party, 
and was residing in the country, fos- 
tering the hope that a government 
might he established as free from 


anarchy as from the crimes and des- 
potism of the old regime. M. Le 
Vasseur is painted with some ini^n- 
sistancy; he is an unbending stoick, 
and yet permits much of the dissipa- 
tion of French manners to be prac- 
tised under his own roof. He abjures 
Christianity, and yet allows his 
children to be brought up in the 
Catholic superstition. Some excel- 
lent observations arc made by the 
author upon French ' society, and 
upon the moral or rather immoral 
effects of their old religious and 
political institutions. The eldest 
daughter at length falls a prey to 
the laxity of female sentiments in 
France, — she is seduced, — and her 
subsequent anxiety and remorse, the 
conflict in the bosom of her seducer, 
his triumph over his stronger incli- 
nations, and his marriage of the 
object of his seduction, the 'father’s 
alliiction and wounded pride, and his 
final reconciliation with his child, 
are all painted in the highest style 
of interest. But at length Agnes, 
the second and favourite child of Le 
Vasseur, marries against l\er father’s 
consent with the son of a poor 
royalist, who had returned with the 
Bourbons. LeVasseur’seup of misery 
is now full, he bears his ndsfortunc 
with philosophic sternness, hut he 
abstracts himself from human sym- 
pathy ; refuses to sec his Agnes, 
who lives with her husband in ter- 
rible poverty,j>roudly refusing every 
assistance. The mother visits this 
dipightcr in her retreat,and, return- 
ing home, endeavours to persuade 
Le Vasseur to forgh^ his Agnes, 
and acqiiaints him , with her preg- 
nancy. He dispatches a servant with 
a letter to the cottage which all his 
family imagined contained the par- 
don of his child. It contained de- 
nunciations of his vengeance, — h\^ 
curse. Agnes was momCiM^rUy ex- 
pecting her confinement : the .shock 
of this letter threw her into convul- 
sions, which terminated her exist- 
aiu'c. It was the meeting of the 
'fiimily and neighbourhood' after this 
catastrophe to which our author had 
been invited at the introduction of 
the tale. 

Our limits dn^not allow ns to make 
any extracts, and it is doing tbe 
author great injustice to give the mere 
outline of his tales, for his principial 
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merit lies more In filling up that out- 
line than in the outline itself. Some 
of his scenes are exouisitely Wrought* 
and the meeting or Madame Le vas- 
seur with her unfortunate Agnes is 
of this description. 

The second story is of a more 
varied description ; *but it is dread- 
fully dilated, and ought to be reduced ‘ 
to half its present size. It contains 
tiiatiy excellent passages, and wants 
little but ahrrdgenient to render it of 
'equal interest with the rest. We must 
observe, that the author’s abandon- 
ment of the nolde stranger, so uni- 
versally beloved, on his discovering 
that he had been one of the many 
who had voted for the execution of 
Louis XVI., appears to us extrava- 
gant and childish. We abhor blood- 
shed, and pity that weak and un- 
fortunate king, but, considering the 
frenzy excited at the moment, .it 
savours little of good sense or of 
Christian charity to be fostering en- 
mity and prejudices upon the sub- 
ject after a lapse of thirty years. Con- 
sidering also the general aspect of 
the times, it might be more bene- 
ficial to the human race, to teach 
moderation and mercy in revolution- 
ary confiicts, than to preach against 
revolutions which may, periiaps, be 
unavoidable. 

nie third story, “ The Birth of 
Henry IV.” is of little interest, but 
it is introduced by a pastoral scene 
on the Pyrenees, and a sketch of a 
Spanish guerilla and smuggler, 
which no author of the present day 
could surpass* 

The book concludes with the story 
of “ La VilaineTete,” and relates to 
the horrors perpetrated in La Ven- 
d^ by religious fury on one side, 
and by the revolutionary mania on 
the otner. Tiiis story is of so high 
an interest that it would alone make 
, the votfiiBe acceptable to the public, 
and we tegret that we cannot give a 
sketch of It to our readers. 

We would advise this author to 
dgpend more upon his^tatent for dis- 
cr&D^tion, and upon his natural 

S nins than 'upon his acquirements, 
w$»ver those acquirements may he 
the highest order; and above all 
/things^ let him compress.liis matter, 
ail4 writings will unquestionably 
be a..vaource of fame to himself, aiad 
lipU improvement to biji countrymen. 


FafpergasoTy the Lifeand Adventures 
o/CastruccioPnnceof Lucca, Bv 
the Author of ** Fiaukinstein.** 
3 vols. 1823. 

We congratulate the literary pub- 
lic on the fulfilment of that early 

E romise of talent, which was given 
y the fair author of the work before 
us in her first interesting, though 
somewhat extraordinary prodnetirtn. 
The life of Casiruccio, while it 
comprises incidents of peculiar in- 
terest, and such as engage tlie deep- 
est attention, displays also a picture 
of the habits and sentiments of the 
two great factions which for many 
years divided and distracted Italy, 
and is, therefore, no less important 
in an historical point of view. The 
character of Castruccio, the powerful 
Ghibeline, is skilfully drawn ; and, 
as a personification of all that can 
he said or conceived of Tyranny, is 
beautifully contrasted with his mis- 
tress, Euthanasia, who might stand 
for the mortal representative of the 
goddess, Sw^eet Liberty.” The 
style is elegant, yet bold ; and though 
to our taste the descriptions are too 
abundant, we are not disposed to 

a uarrel with what many readers will 
eem a failing which* “'leans to 
virtue’s side.” 71ie following ex- 
tracts will convey some idea of the 
author's manner, as well as of the 
main spring of the story, and the di- 
versity of priindple, of sentiment, 
interest, and habit of mind between 
the tw'o lovers. 

“The winter passed aivay, and 
with the summer the toils of the 
soldier began. Castruccio left Luc- 
^ ca and joined the army of Uguccidne 
against the Florentines. He took 
leave of his lady ; yet she neither tied 
the scarf around him nor bade him 
go and prosper. Florence was her 
native town, and love of their 
country was a characteristic of all 
Florentines. Euthanasia was brought 
up in the midst of public discussions, 
and nf expressions of public feeling; 
the of tlie Florentines con-, 
tained 'iSir best, friends, tbe com- 
panions of her youth, klV^png 
men whom she nad esteeik^ and 
\ loved ; how then could she bid her 
lover go und prosper, when he went 
to destroy them?” 

Castruccio was however viot^ious* 
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and the news of her country’s defeat 
is carried to Euthanasia. 

“ She hari spent the period, that 
had elapsed since the departure of 
Castruccio, in utter solitude. Her 
anxiety, and the combat of feelings 
which she experienced, destroyed all 
her peace : she dared not give her 
prayers to either side; or if, follow- 
ing the accustomed bent of her in- 
clinations, she wished success to her 
lownsmeiJ, the idea of Castruceio 
defeated, perhaps killed, turned all 
her thoughts to (loubtful bitterness. 
Vet, when the Florentines were in- 
deed defeated, when niestteiiger after 
messenger brought intelligence from 
her tcrror-striclien friends of the 
Had losses they had sustained, when 
the iiaiuc of Castruceio as the slayer 
was repeated with fear and curses 
by those whom she tenderly loved, 
then, indeed, the current of her 
feelings retiuned with violence to 
its accustomed channel; and l>itterly 
(reproaching herself, for having <lared 
to hesitate in a cause where her 
couniry w'as concerned, she knelt 
down, and solemnly and deliberately 
made a voav, sanctifying it by an 
appeal to all that she held sacred in 
heaven and upon earth ; — she made 
;i ileep and tremendous vow, never 
to ally herself to the enemy of Flo- 
rence.” 


Sequel to an vnjimshed Manuscript 
of Henry Kirke White. London, 
i^i23. 12n)o. pp. 112. Price 4 a. 

We Iiuve always considered the 
duties of a critic to be of the most 
serious nature. His judgment, if 
partial, must either injure the fame 
and property of a writer, or unjus- 
tifiably benefit them at the expense 
of the public; and, if his judgment 
he erroneous, he may injure society 
by the suppression of useful matter, 
or, on the other hand, by contribut- 
ing to tlie diffusion of what is per- 
nicious. We regret when these con- 
sciencions views of our functions 
compel ns to pass severe and un- 
qualified censure on works which, 
like that now before us, are pub- 
lished with the best intentions to- 
wards the comimmity. This little 
volume, after a preface containing 
fhe ^us fraud of- asserting the 
Eui\Ma§\ 1823 . 


quiet dcatli-bcd to be tiie necessary 
consequence of a leligious life, pro- 
ceeds to a support of revelation, hy 
a collection of luatUw much of 
wliich is unfounded, much is ques- 
tionable, and the rcmaimler is either 
totally irrelevant to the point to be 
established, or, if true and appli- 
cable, is put by the author in a 
manner by no means superior to 
that in which it has been used hy 
his numerous predecessors. We 
express our opinions thus strongly, 
from a conviction that the cause of 
Ohristiiinity has been seriously in- 
jured by the many impotent works, 
which weak, hut well moaning, men 
have lately published in its dofcMico. 
With those who arc firm in their 
faith, a work like the present is 
useless; to those who are wavering 
or sceptical, its style wmuld render 
it repulsive and ridiculous, whilst, to 
the reader of reflection, its badness 
of reasoning would make it an ob- 
ject of contempt. The great injury 
done by sueli works is amongst the 
half learned, who judge a cause to 
be weak from the weakness of its 
advocate; and the very extensive 
dilfusion of infidelity through every 
rank of life may in a great measure 
be traced to three causes; that of 
attracting the public attention to 
infidel ivntiiigs by the indictment 
of publishers; that of exciting sym- 
pathy for those publishers hy sen- 
tences unreasonably severe, and, 
finally, by the want of discrimina- 
tioij and of reasoning faeulty in hy 
far the greater number of those who 
write in the defence of Christianity. 
The Hora; Pauiino* of Dr. IVilev. 
or the Analogy of Uishop Butler, 
anil works of similar depth of inge- 
nuity, can be alone useful where 
publications like the present lnu<» 
so long* ceased to he olijects of rcs- 
jicct even to thS most illiterate. 


lAiUers fro}H a Lady to her Niece ,* 
« €Oi}ta%nini( practical Hints intend- 
ed to direct the Female Mind. 
Edinburgh, 1822. 18mo. pp. 142. 

We doubt not that the author of 
this little volume is a ladv of at- 
tainments and of very good inren- 
tions, but we much question the 
utility of her letters to a public 
K 
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already in possession of Mrs. Cha- 
poTie’s Letters, of Dr. Gregory’s 
iVdviee to liis Daughters, of Miss 
Edgworth’s writings, and indeed of 
so many otlier works of a similar 
description. Her letters contain the 
current good advice of all didactic 
books of morals for yonng ladies, 
hut it appears to ns that her precepts 
and counsel are given in terms too 
general and diffuse to he practical ly 
useful, whilst she has neglected that 
moral painting of character and de- 
scription t)f incident, which render 
Miss Edgworth’s juvenile works at 
once so impressive and attractive to 
young minds, rhe present volume 
is hardly intended for an age which 
Would render it fair in us to do any 
thing more than to observe, that it 
does not evince that characteristic 
union of elegance and fervour so 
conspicuous in Mrs. Chapone’s Let- 
ters, or the descriinination and prac- 
tical good sense which pervade Dr. 
Gregory’s Advice to his Daughters. 
The lady, in giving her reasons for 
limiting the reading of novels, has 
prescribed a moral test by which no 
novels, except the prolix, dilated 
works of liichankson, could bear to 
be tried ; and she appears to have 
overlooked that the greatest of all 
reasons against novel "reading is, 
that the excitmnent novels produce 
indisposes the mind of youth to other 
and more important works, which 
must of necessity be comparatively 
dull and irksome. But surely some 
oral supplementary advice is neces- 
sary to that direction of poetical stu- 
dies, which would send a young lady 
of fifteen to an indiscriminate perusal 
of Shakespeare, or which would di- 
rect that age to the perusal of the 
mature sufdimity of Milton, and to 
the ponderous epics of Southey, for- 
getting the fables of Gay and Dry- 
<len, the visions of (Jotton, the bril- 
liancy of Pope, tlic pathos of Grabbe, 
or the fervid elocjuence of Byron. 
'J'hc work is written with much 
affection, and with theibest inten- 
tions towards lier to whom it ’is 
addressed. 


An Ilislorical Account of his Mafes* 
tfs Visit to Scotland, Fourth Edi- 
tion. 8vo. pp. 338. Price 6d. 
Edinburgh, 1822. 

It would perhaps be presumptuous 
in a critic to pass any immerous 
or material censures upon a uork, 
which has already received the pa- 
tronage of the public to the extent 
of four editions in the short space of 
as many months ; but it may he well 
to inform our readers that the volume 
before us has owed its circulation to 
local circumstances and to the nation- 
al feelings of our fellow-subjects of 
the North, and not toils own import- 
ance or to any intrinsic merit what- 
ever. It is a collection of the most 
minute and triffing, as well as oi tlie 
most i|iavrial, facts relating to his 
Majesty’s late visit to Scoflaml ; and 
of which it is scarcely necessary for 
us to observe, that the greater part 
have already appeared in the dnily 
papers. We liave here printed, in 
the imposing form of an octavo, all 
the ffeeting and contradictory ru- 
mours of ins Majesty’s intentions 
relative to his \isit to Scotland ; we 
have accounts of the preparations 
for his reception, even to the hang- 
ing of a mirror in Dalkeith House, 
(tlie’Duke of fiuccleucirs) with the 
ballads which were sung about the 
streets, the orders of different pro- 
cessions, and even the names of 
dishes and their arrangements upon 
the royal table, and the volume is 
further eked out by lists of all who 
were at the levee at Holy rood Palace, 
and by a description of the caps ami 
pelticoats of the ladies. This vv<»rk 
might possibly be of use as a hook 
of reference and for precedents at 
some future visit of our rnonarchs 
to iScolland, hut for any other pur- 
pose it appears to us tedious and 
triffing in the extreme. The hook 
contains several plates, all of which 
represent his Majesty so surrounded 
with guards, that he seems rather to 
be entering a captured or a hostile 
city, than to he visiting a body of 
loyal subjocts. 
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LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE, 

FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC. 


AMERICA. 

A storm last year tore up a larg’c 
oak near Brownsville. Uuder the bark, 
which was torn off in the fall, was dis- 
covered the impression of a male and 
female fiofure standing near a tree. 
The woinuii held some fruit in one 
hand, and was surrounded by deer, 
goals, bears, Indian fowls, &c. The 
oak was presumed to be five or six 
hundred years old, and the impression 
must have been made long before the 
age of Columbus. 

ASIA. 

A line of telegraphs has been esta- 
blished from Calcutta to Chunarl, a for- 
tress on the Gange.s, 150 miles south of^ 
Benares. Th(‘ distance is JdG English 
miles, and the intelligence is convey- 
ed at the rate of lOO miles in 12 mi- 
nutes. Both the European and native 
merchants anticipate much advantage 
from this rapid communication of news. 

If we may believe the Bombay ga- 
zette, a person has lately discovered 
an alphabet, by which may be deci- 
phered the ancient inscriptions found 
in the caverns of India, consecrated 
to the Hindoo worship, such as those 
of Elephanta, Kencn,*&e. It is* ex- 
pected this will elucidate with pre- 
cision the signification, dates, use, and 
origin of these inscriptions. 

AFRICA. 

A letter from Sr. Louis, in Senegal, 
gives the following account of the 
state of the establishments on the left 
bank of this river, on the 1st of Sep- 
tember, 1822. 'riiere are eleven large 
plantations, containing 800,000 square 
feet of cotton grounds, and which it is 
expected will be soon doubled in ex- 
tent. Six new plantations have just 
been ac(piired from the natives, and 
are about to be laid out for the growth 
of cotton. Indigo and other equinoc- 
tial plants have been cultivated with 
success, and the equitable adraiuis- 
tratiou of Govcrnnicnt by the French 
functionaries induces the natives to 
offer themselves as free labourers, so 
that labour is easily obtained. It is 
computed that the English cruizers in 
one year liberated 2810 negroes, whom 
they had captured in vessels bound for 
the Wcst-liidies. 

WEST INDIES. 

St» Domingo.-^^Xixc paper called 
the Telegraph of the IStli of August 
1822 contains an admirable address 
from the coniinissioucrs of public in- 


struction at Port-au-Prince to parents 
of both sexes. It appears that the 
majority of the black population arc 
very zealous in acquiring instruction 
for their children, and thn the number 
of Laiicasterian schools are to be in- 
creased. The address endeavours to 
stimulate those who arc regardless of 
the benefits of acquiring and dissemi- 
nating knowledge, and it denounces 
the vengeance of the laws against 
those who circulate obscene books and 
prints. The ancient university of St. 
Domingo has been re-established, and 
able professors have been appointed 
ill the departments of the classics, 
philosophy and civil and canon law. 
The island is fast recovering from the 
biutal state to which it had been re- 
duced by its former rlirisliau posses- 
801 s. 

GERMANY. 

In August lust, during a violent 
storm of ruin, there fell near the 
castle of Schoeiihrnnn, in Austria, an 
immense number ot insects nnknowii 
ill Austiia. They were covered with 
a species of coagulation, and died on 
being removed from the water. It is 
coujecluved that they had been driven 
from some distant country by a water- 
spout. 

rhe class of philology and history 
in the academy of sciences at Berlin 
has, since 1817, twice postponed the 
following question, each time doubling 
the value of the prize. “ What was the 
proceeding at law before the tribunals 
of Athens in public and in private 
causes, distinguishing as much as pos- 
sible the different forms observed in 
each.” Three dissertations were given 
ill, and the academy bestowed the prize 
upon that of Messrs. Meyer and Sehoe- 
iiianii, both of them from f Jriefswald. 

At Munich, the travels into the 
Brazils of Mawe, Eschwegge, Laugs- 
dorf, Kostcr and of the Prince of 
Neuvied, have had eminent success 
with the pqblic. The works in the 
press arc the researches and travels of 
Messrs. Martins and Spiiix, whose ex- 
tensive collections of objects from the 
Brazils aic, by a royal ordinance, to 
be formed into a separate collection, 
to bo called the Museum Drasiliannvi. 
The work w ill consist of two volumes, 
quarto, accompanied by lithographic 
maps, portraits and views. There will 
be also two collections in Latin. The 
Mammalia will be represented in foUev 
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platofu, and 39 ong^ravhij^s will be de- 
voted to the three ireueta of the ape 
tribe. This superb work, published by 
royal authority, will appear at Kiister. 

German Universities. — A {jroat sen- 
sation has been produced throuiy^hout 
Geriiiuny by the appearauce of a work 
entitled, “The dis^racetul proceedings 
of the Univcisitics, Lycennis and Gym- 
nasia of Gc|tina«y, or history of the 
conspiracies of the schools against 
royalty, Christianity, and virtue, 
by K. ill. E. Fabricius.” This work 
of about 200 pages is dedicated to 
the (iermaji members of the Holy 
Alliance, and to their ministers and 
ambassadors at the diet, and it de- 
nounces and vituperates the most en- 
lightened and estimable of the German 
literati and men of science. It propo- 
ses to abolish all universities, or to 
put them under a more severe ^iir- 
zd fiance. 

The illustrious Reiskc of Lcipsic has 
left several valuable works upon the 
Arabians, and one in particular which 
he entitled “ De rebus geslis Arabum 
ante Mahammcdcm."’ He has also 
left a copy of an Arabian M.S. relating 
to the families of Arabia, of which he 
has made a Latin translation, and in 
his “ Prodidagmata ad Hadgji Califac 
librum mcinorialeni,” published in 1747, 
he speaks of his having written a 
history of the Arabs, fromMesus Christ 
to the time of Mahomet. Mr. Hartman 
and Mr. Heinrich, a professor at Bon, 
dhscovered this M.S. in the library at 
Liibeck, in 1814, it is entitled, “ Reis- 
kii priniae lineac regnorum Arabteorum 
et rerurn ab Arabibus medio inter 
Christum et Muhammadeni tempore 
gestarum." This M S. consists of 37G 
pages, 4to. and to it is annexed Ru- 
diinenta historiac et ehronologiae Mu- 
hammaderoj” it will be published im- 
mediately j Mr. Hartman purposes to 
publish whatever he may discover of 
the writings ot Reiske. 

Three of the most enlightened and 
valuable works have just been sup- 
pressed at Vienna, by public authority, 
among them is the Vannonia of Count 
Albert Festelizs. 

RUSSIA. 

Admiral de Krusenstelrn has been 
engaged for many years upon a set of 
charts of the south sea, and which are 
now nearly finished. The set will con- 
tain thirty charts, and the publication 
will be at the expense of the Emperor 
of Russia. 

An English firm has just obtained the 
exclusive privilege of lighting by gas 
throughout the RusHian empire for ten 
years. 


[Marcia, 

Odessa , — On the 12th September^ 
1822, the pupils of the Lyceum of 
Odessa celebrated the anniversary of 
the death of the Duke of Richlieu,and 
wore mourning for the space of three 
days. 

POLAND. 

M. Hoffman, professor in the Univer- 
sity of Warsaw, has invented a sort of 
coat made of copper, by which the most 
inexperienced swimmer can save him- 
self in the most rapid river. I'his dis- 
covery is likely to prove of the greatest 
utility in shipwrecks as w'eJl as in ford- 
ing rivers in military operations. By 
repeated experiments it appears that 
a persbu may, with this apparel, go 
about 120 paces in u minute. 

Mr. Kowalski, a celebrated poet of 
this country, lias just published a 
transition into the Polish language of 
the belt comedies of Moliere. 

Mr. J. U. Niciiiuwicz purposes to 
publish, at Warsaw, a collection of un- 
edited documents relating to uncient 
Poland. The first part will be in three 
volumes, the price of subsenption will 
be six rix dollars. 

GREECE AND TCnKEY. 

The following is a table of the popu- 


lation of Greece. 

Morea 400,000 

Northern or Middle Greece . . . 200,000 

Mitylene 20,000 

Scio before the massacre .... 1 10,000 

Tioo 15,000 

Aiidro 12,000 

Naxos 10,000 

Paros 2,000 

Nio 3,000 

Milo 5^000 

Santorini 12,000 

.Samos. 20,000 

Hydria 2.5,000 

Spezzia 10,000 

Crete 120,000 

Smaller isles 10,000 

lusurgents from other countries 150,000 
Fugitives, &c 100,000 


Total 1,209,500 
Til us these brave people do not 
amount to one-fourth of the number 
in the Lfnited States of America at 
the time of their resisting the op- 
pression of the mother country, and 
yet, abandoned by the Christian part 
of Europe, they have for two years 
resisted the numerous and ferocious 
armies of Turkey, and have displayed 
a heroism worthy of their great name 
in ancient history. 

A new Act of Vandalism. The 
Porte has caused to be sold by weight 
all the valuable books in the fine li- 
brary of Constantinople, and pariicu- 
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larly that belonging to the Princca 
Monrouci, who have ulwaya been the 
most persecuted by this barbarous 
government on account of their great 
'wealth, their putriolisin, and their 
talents. 

SPAIN. 

The government, on the 5th January, 
gave its assent to a plan for establish- 
ing a regular stage communication be- 
Inecn Madrid and Corunna, and a 
communication by steam-boats between 
(jorunna and London. Sir John Doyle 
the author ot the plan is now complet- 
ing the details. Every thing, which 
increases the facility of intercourse 
bi'lween distant nations, tends to civi- 
lize mankind, and is a real bcnclit to 
tbo b II man race. 

A learned Spaniard, Don Xavier de 
Burgos, purposes to publish a Spanish 
tr.iuslation of the iJiofjraphie Vniver- 
.Hllcy witli corrections and additions. 

PORTUGAL. 

The Cortes have voted a medal, 
valued at .50,01)0 rois, for the author of 
the best commercial code. 

ITALY. 

The woikiiuMi employed in working 
the marble (pMiry, di>covered near 
I'lorenee, proceed with activity. They 
hiivii opened a way lea^ling to Mount 
Altissimo, near Sevurezza. The first 
blocks were sent to Paris 5 the others 
are leserved for Florence ainl Rome. 
Those excavations will provide for 
Tuscany an important branch of in- 
dustry and commerce. 

Uegulaiions have been published, at 
Turin, tor the government of the tJiii- 
vcTsities of Turin and Genoa. They 
consist of sixty-five articles, and pro- 
hibit the students taking their meals 
in the coffee-houses and taverns, and 
establish houses for those who have no 
relations in the city. The students 
must return to the University before 
sun-Hct,and they are not allowed to ap- 
pear at balls, billiard tables, and rarely 
at the play. They are compelled to 
appear at divine service, at coufo.s- 
sion, and to take the sacrament at 
stated periods. Four priests are ap- 
pointed inspectors of their rcligiou.s 
and moral conduct. Regulations for 
schools have also been published, con- 
sisting of 250 articles. 

FHANCC. 

Moos. Mignet, who, in coi\junctioo 
with M. Beugnot, jun. gained the prize 
given last year by the Acndemie des 
Inscriptions ei Belles Lettresy for the 
best discourse upon the Institutions of 
St. Louis, is now engaged in tracing 
the progress and vicissitudes of the 


reformation in the different states of 
Europe. Mons. Mignet considers this 
great event as the first effort of the 
moderns to acquire liberty. The power 
of the Pope was a dreadful tyranny 
which, during the middle ages, sup- 
pressed the progress of civilization. 
The insurrection or resistance of in- 
tellect, which preceded the great poli- 
tical revolution, began with Arnaud de 
Brescia, the chief of the Vuudois 5 
and was continued by the Albigeois^ 
amongst whom it broke out so prema- 
turely thj^t the Pope was enabled to 
suppress it. The reformation of Lu- 
ther, on the contrary, broke out at a 
more favourable period, and, being in 
Germany so far from the vicinage of 
papal coercion, it ha^ a greater chance 
of success. From France and Germany 
M. Mignet carries his views to Eng- 
land, where the reformation assumed 
a political character under Henry the 
Eighth, but suffered its vicissitudes of 
fortune under Mary and his other suc- 
cessors. M. Mignefs. analysis of the 
.subject is clear, methodical, and his 
language is precise. The basis of his 
work i«, that the reformation was a 
moral iu'.urreclion, or an emancipation 
of the human intellect from the most 
objeotiouablc of all the modes of faith. 

The prefect of Ajaccio has exerted 
himself to collect the subscriptions for 
organifingthe thirty schools, which'lhe 
government has authorised to be csta- 
bliscd in Corsica. Tlie sum already 
subscribed amounts to 4,554 francs. 

M. Ucgnauld, a physician at Greno- 
ble, has invented an inslriimeut by 
which the operation of lithotomy can 
be performed in two minutes. Several 
experiments have confirmed the fact. 

M. Bonfiglio Rossignol, who has vi- 
sited the same countries as M.L^illaiid, 
is returned to France. After the pub- 
lication of his travels, which is now in 
progress, he will go to Tripoli, whence 
he intends to traverse the desart and 
penetrate as far as the Niger. 

Hieroglyphics. — A very important 
and unexpected discovery has •been 
made of an Hieroglyphic Alphabet, by 
M. Champollion, jun. His MSS. wore 
laid before the Academy of Inscriptions. 
By means of this alphabet the scholar 
is enabled to decypher tb« names of 
Alexander the Great, Ptolemy, Cleo- 
patra, Berenice, &c.; on the temples of 
Philm, Ombos, Dendera, Esne, &c. he 
has also read the titles, names and sur 
names of Tiberius, Nerva, Trajan, 
Domitian, Adrian, Antoninus, Sabinus, 
&c, 5 on the Egyptian temples M . Cham- 
poilioQ has spent ten years of incessant 
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labour in tbis pursuit, but he is now 
returned with an ample recompense. 

At the bcfi^iuiiing' of last November, 
some workmen, in demolishing an old 
wall to build a bakehouse in the vil. 
Jage of Mont, found a great quantity 


[MARCIfi 

of money in silver and base money of 
the sixteenth century, in the reign of 
Charles IX. and Henry 111. kings of 
France 5 of Gregory XIII. and Sixtus 
V.Popes. The most recent bears the 
date of 1588. 


CHEAT It HIT AIN, 


Philosophical Society of York . — ^'fhe 
more particular object of this society is 
to elucidate the geology of Yorkshire. 
There are few counties in England 
which are traversed by so great a vari- 
ety of strata as this, few of which the 
strata contain so many fossils interest- 
ing to the geologist, or so many mine- 
rals important to# the arts, aud few 
of which the geological relaiions are 
so imperfectly and doubtfully deter- 
mined. Towards the illustration of 
this subject, the society presume to 
hope that something may he done by 
a contribution of specimens from every 
part of Yorkshire to a central Museum. 
The foundation of such a Museum has 
been laid by a present, made to the 
society, of a very valuable and per- 
fect collection of the fossil remains 
lately discovered in the Cave of Kirk- 
dale. But though the illustration of 
geology is the principal design of 
the Y'^orkshire Museum, it will be open 
also to other objects of scientific curio- 
sity, aud will be a proper repository 
it is conceived for those antiquities, 
with which the county and particularly 
the city of York is known to abound. 
In addition to the Yorkshire specimens, 
the society are in possession of an ele- 
phant's tooth from Rugby, probably of 
the same a;ra as the Kirkdale bones ; 
they have received a few geological 
specimens from Newfoundland, and 
some rnineralogical ones from Sweden 
and other parts of Europe^ a small col- 
lection of recent shells from the West 
Indies has been presented to them, and 
a fragment of a meteoric stone which 
fell at Juvenas, oii the 21st of June, 
1821, given to one of the members of 
the society, by M. de Humboldt. 

Mr. Bowditch has made arrange- 
ments for the speedy publication of a 
sketch of the Portuguese v^stablish- 
ments in Congo, Angola and Benguela, 
with some account of the modern dis- 
coveries of the Portuguese in the inte- 
rior of Angola aud Mozambique, iHriih 
a map of the coast aud interior. 

Dr. Baron, of Gloucester, has under- 
taken* to write the accoiiut of the life, 
and to arrange for publication the nu- 
merous manuscripts of the late J>r. 


Jenner; for which purposes all the do-' 
cuments in possession ol the family 
will be committed to his caic. Broiii 
that gentleman, therefore, the public 
may expect an authentic work as ‘pee- 
dily as his professional avocations will 
allow him to prepare for the press the 
ample and interesting materials with 
which he is to be furnished, together 
with those which he himself accurnu- 
lated during a long and confidential 
intercourse with Dr. Jeuncr aud many 
of his most intimate friends. 

Miss Aikin is preparing for publica- 
tion a Memoir of her Father, the late 
John Aikin, M.D. ; together with a 
selection of such of his crillcal essays 
and miscellaneous papers as have not 
hitherto appeared in a collertive form. 
Improved editions of several of tlie most 
popular of Dr. Aikin’s works are also 
pi*eparing’ under the care of his family. 

Sir Everard Home, Bart, will shortly 
publish a third volume of Lectyres on 
comparative Anatomy. 

A gentleman long known to the li- 
terary world, is engaged on the laves 
of Corregio aud Parrnegiano. 

In the course of a few weeks will 
appear in one volume Fables for the 
Holy Alliance with other Poems, &c. 
By r homas Brown, the younger. 

Early in the Spring will be published 
in one volume 12ino. with a plate, the. 
Art of Valuing the Tenants' Right on 
entering and quilling farms in Y^’ork- 
shire and tlie adjoining counties, adapt- 
ed for the use of landlords, land-agents, 
appraisers, farmers and tenants. By 
J. 8. Bayidon. 

A translation, by J. S. Forsyth, of 
Preceii Piemen laire de Physiologic^ 
Tome Second, par. F\ Magcndie, will 
soon be published : into which will be 
introduced many interesting notes ex- 
tracted from the Physiological Journal 
and other works by the same author, 
elucidating the facts contained in the 
elementary treatise. This volume, to- 
gether with that already publislied, 
will form a complete elementary work 
■ on this important branch of medical 
science. 

The Geography, History and Statis- 
tics of America and the West Indies, 
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as originally published in the American 
Atlas of Messrs. Cary and Lea, of Phi- 
ladelphia, are rc-priiitiiitr in this coun- 
try, in one volume 8vo. with much ad- 
ditional matter relative to the new 
States of South America, and accom- 
panied with several maps, charts, and 
views, so as to concentrate under the 
above heads, a {greater fund of infor- 
mation respecting: the Western Hemis- 
phere than has hitherto appeared. 

Mrs. Holdernrss has in the press a 
volume entitled New Russia, being: 
some account of the colonization of that 
country, and of the manners and cus- 
toms of the colonists. To which is 
added a brief detail of a journey over- 
land fiom Ilio;a to the Crimen, by way 
of Kico, accompanied with notes on the 
Crirn Tartars. 

Mr. Oliver, sur‘j:con, has in the press, 
and will publish in April, Popular Ob- 
servations upon Muscular ("oiitraction, 
with his mode of treatment of diseases 
of the limbs associated therewith. He 
proposes also to ilbistrate his systtm 
of the application in particular cases 
of mechanical apparatus by graphical 
delineations, more paiticniarly when 
the knee, elbow and ancle joints uie 
affected. 

A new novel, entitled Willoughby, 
in two volumes, aviU appear in u few 
days. 

The Rev. Dr. Rudge's Lectures ou 
Genesis is nearly ready for publication. 

J)r. Meyrick’s Treatise on Ancient 
Armour, a book calculated greatly to 
facilitate a right understunding of the 
o/cirly historians, and to throw much 
light on the manners of our ancestors, is 
expected to ai>pear in the course of next 
month. The chronological arrange- 
inciit of the whole, the illuminated 
capitals illustrative of the subject, and 
the more picturoscjue representations 
of the armour of different periods, ren- 
der tliis publication unlike any that has 
preceded it 5 which is on a plan so com- 
prehensive as to make* it an important 
acquisition to every extensive library. 

Mr. James, author of the Naval His- 
tory of Great Britain, has in the press 
the Second Fart ot that work, which 
will contain a Plan of the Battle of 
Trafalgar, superior in accuracy to any 
yet given of that memorable action. 

Points of Humour, illustrated in a 
Series of Plates, drawn and engraved 
by G. GruikshanJk, is in the press. 

A reprint of SouthweH’s Mary Mag- 
daleiPs Funeral Tears for the Death 
of our Saviour, in royal 16mo. with 
a Portrait, will shortly be published. 

All ^Appeal for lieJigiou to the best 
Seutiments and Interests of Mankind, 


being, Four Orations for the Oro- 
c!es of God. — 2 m\. Judgment to Come, 
an Argument in Five Discourses.-— 3rd. 
Messiah's Arrival, a Series of Lectures. 
By the Rev. Edward Irving, A.M, 
Minister of the Caledonian Church, 
Hattou-garden, in one vol. 8vo. is in 
the press, 

A a Historical Essay upon the Art of 
Painting on Glass, from its earliest in- 
troduction into England by Cimabue, 
to the present day. — In which will be 
described, seriatim, the Heraldic Eni- 
blazoniogs and Portraits upon the prin- 
cipal Painted Windows in Fonthill 
Abbey: Backicr’s Painted Window for 
the Duke of Norfolk 5 that in the li- 
brary of Sir Richard Colt Hoare, Bart, 
at Stourhead ; some of the tasteful per- 
formances of those ingenious artists, 
the Crekes, Egiritons, Pearsons, and 
others will receive every attention. — 
Together with remarks on Historical 
Painting in Oil. 1 vol. 8vo. By Thos. 
Adams, junior, Shaftesbury. 

The following ErajUsh works have 
lately been translated into Foreign 
languages : — 

The Pirate, translated into French. 
Palis, 4vo1h l‘2mo., 10 fr. 

Tiavcls in the United States of Ame- 
rica. By Miss Wright. Trauslateil into 
French, by J. T. Parisot. Paris, ‘2 vols. 
Svo., 10 fr. 

Gibbon’s Decline and Fall of the 
ffornan Empire, abridged and tran- 
slated into French, By A. Caillot, *2 
vols. l-2mo. with Plates, 9 fr. 

Shakspcarc translated into French. 
By Letonrncnr, new edition, revised 
and corrected by F. Guizot and A. P. 
13 vols. 8vo. SubscriheiV price 05 fr. 

France. By Lady^Morgan. Trans- 
laled info French. Brussclls 2 vols, 
12tiio., 6 tr. 

Parke’s Chemistry, translated into 
French. ByJ. Riftault — Paris. 2 vels. 
8 VO,, 10 fr. 

Helen, Countess of Castlc-Howel. By 
Mrs. Beiiuet: translated into French 
by the Translator of the Romances, by 
the Author of Waverly — Paris. 4 vols. 
12mo., 10 fr. 

The Shetlanders. Translated into 
French. By the Translator of Ro- 
mances, by the Author of Waverley— • 
Paris. 2^vols. 12rao., b-fr. 

The Works of Lord Byron. Trans- 
lated into French, third edition, re- 
vised and corrected. With a Portrait 
of the Author— Paris. ISmo., 17 fr. 

Hume's History of England, with 
Smollett's Continuation. Translated 
into French. By M. Campenon, 22 
vols. 8 VO., 132 fr. 

State of England with Regard to its 
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riimiice at the commeucemont of 18*22. 
Translated into French. By M. M.P. 
A. D. — and J. G.— Paris. 8vo., 4 fr. 
50 c. 

Collection of the Parliamentary 
Speeches of Fox and Pitt. Tranalaled 
into French, By M. H. dc Jauvry, 12 
Tols. 8vo., 72 fr. 

Washiiig'ton Irwiips Sketches of Eng- 
lish and American Manners. 7Vaiis- 
Uted into French — Paris. 2 vols. Svo, 
10 ft*. 

Millar's Chcniislry. Translated into 
French. By P. H. Coulicr — Paris. 8vo., 
7 fr. 50 c. 

Europe during the Middle Agfes. 
By Hallam. Translated into French 
by M. M.P.Dudonit, and A.R. Borjfhers 
— Paris. 4 vols. 8vo., 28 fr. 

A work called la Galerie Francaise j 
or, a Collection of the celebrated Men 
and Women, who flourished in France 
' duriu{^ the 16th, 17th, and 18th Cen- 
turie.s. By a Society of Men of l..elters 
and Artists — Paris. 4to., Price of each 
No. 6 fr. 50 c. 

Pope’s Rape of the Lock. Translated 
into Italian. By G. Beniui. 

Prose Translations of the Poetry of 
Byron and Scott have been made into 
the Russian laug-uaj^e. 

The Fortunes of Nitj^el. Translated 
into French. By the 'Fianslafor of the 
other works of the Author of Wuverly, 
4 vols,12mo., 10 fr. 

Fitz-Osboriie’s Letters. By W. Mdl- 
moth. Translated into French. By A. 
D. Paris. Svo., 3 fr. 

A few Days at Athens. By Miss 
Wright. Translated into French — 
Paris. 8vo., 4 fr. 

Robertson’s Charles V. Translated 
into French. By J. B. A. Suard, fifth 
edition — Paris. 4 vols. 8vo., 26 fr. 

Ellen Percy. Translated into French. 
By Mdlle. de M. — Paris. 3 vols. 12mo. 
6 fr. 

The works of Sir Astley Cooper and 
Benjamin Travers. Translated into 
French. By G. Bertrand, 2 vols.Svo. 14 fr. 

Sir Walter Scott’s Lady of the Lake. 
Translated into Italian Verse. By M. 
Joseph Indelicato, Svo. 

Miss Edgeworth’s Tales. Translated 
into French. By Mde. Elisa Voiart, 
2 vols. 12mo., price 5 fr. 

NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

ARClllTSCTUltK. 

Pugin’s^* Specimens of Gothic Archi> 
tecture,” Vol. IL is just published. 
It contains fifty-four engravings, and 
ten sheets of letter-press. The latter is 
by Willson, of Lincoln, and 

eoibraccs, besides histoiical and dis- 


criptivc information, a Glossary of old 
terms, used in Gothic Architecture.— 
I'he work is now finished in two vols. 

4 to. 

“ Architectural Illustrations of the 
Public Buildings of London.” No. 1. 
of tliKs work contains seven engravings 
of St. Paul’s Cathedral, the New En- 
trance to the House of J.ords, the 
Temple Church, and the Custom-house, 
with two sheets of lelter-press. 

FINE ARTS. 

Views in Savoy, Switzerland, and on 
the Rhine, engraved in mezzotinto, 
from diawiugs made upon the spot. 
By John Dennis, accompanied with 
descriptive letter-press, in five Parts, 
at Kis. each Pail — prints 24s. proofs. 

The Alt of Miniature Painting, con- 
taining the must dear, and at the same 
time, progressive instructions in that 
art, and the processes for attaining 
perfection in it. 

Ellon’s Microscopic Scenery, con- 
taining forty-three transparent scenes, 
on* which arc represented upwards of 
one hundred of the most iutei eating 
objects, dnscoverable by the aid of the 
Microscope, uniform with the 'I’raus- 
parent Orrery and Astraiiuiii, with a 
desetiptive pamphlet. 

MlfiCELLANFOlJS. 

Memoirs of the Life and Works of 
Sir Christopher Wren. By J. Limes, 
architect, 4to. Portrait and leu Plates, 
3/, 3s. 

Hayes’s Catalogue of Greek and 
Latin C’lassics, in w'hich will be found 
every Edition of Importance that lias 
appeared in this Country and on the 
Continent, including the Variorum and 
best critical editions, in folio, quarto, 
and octavo ; and the modern editions 
by the German and Diilch Coiiimcnta- 
tors. Also the principal Loxicogra- 
phicul Works, and an extensive col- 
lection of Critical and Philological 
Literature in the learned languages, 
&c. price 2s. 

Some Considerations on the present 
distressed State of the British West 
India Colonies, their Claims on the 
Government for relief, and the advan- 
tage to the Nation in supporting them, 
particularly against the competition of 
East India Sugar. By a West Indian, 
8vt). Is. 6d. 

Essays relative to the habits, eba- 
racier, and moral improvement of the 
Hindoos, which have originally ap- 
peared in the Friend of India, Svo. 
7s. 6d. boards. i 

Nopoleoii Anecdotes, Part V., cin- 
bellisUcd with a beautiful Engraving 
of the Battle of Auslcrlitz, price 2s. fid. 


uM'. - 
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Mr. Britton’s History and A^^uities 
of Canterbury Cathedral, in one vul. 
4to. is just published. It contains,20^ 
engraving's^ with a history und descrip** 
tiou of the Building, account of the 
Monuments^ ^necdoics of the Arch- 
bishop, &c. 

The same author’s Illustrations, 
graphic and literary, of Font hill Ab- 
bey,'’ is announced for publication 
early in April, and will contain twelve 
engravings instead of nine, as originally 
promised. 

The Belgian Traveller, being aootii- 
plete Guide through the United Nether- 
lands, or Kingdom of Belgium and 
Holland. By Edmund Boyce, illus- 
trated with Maps, and Views. Fourth 
Edition. ISmo. 8s. bound. 

The Travcllei’s Guide down the 
Rhine, By A. Schreiber, with a Map. 
New Edition. 18mo. 8s. bound. 

NATURAL HISTORY* 

The Naturalist’s Repository ; or. 
Monthly Miscellany of Exotic Natural 
History, consisting of elegantly colour- 
ed Plates, with appropriate, scientific, 
and general Descriptions of the most 
curious, scarce, and beautiful produc- 
tions of Nature, that have been recently 
discovered iu various parts of the 
World; forming a valuable Coinpeii- 
diuin of the most important Discoveries 
of Quadrupeds, Birds, Fishes, Insects, 
Shells, Marine Productions, and every 
other iutercstiug object of Natural 
History, the produce of Foreign Cli- 
mates. By E. Donovan, F.L.S.,VV.S., 

NOVELS AND TALES. 

Gil Bias, iu Ualian. By 8. E. Petronj, 
■5 vols. ISmo. Second Edition, 25s. 
'I’he fifth Volume contains critical ob- 
servations respecting the author of Gil 
Bias. 

An Alpine Talc, suggested by some 
circumstances which occurred at the 
close of the last Century. By the 
author of “ Talcs Arom Switzerland,” 
2 vols. 12mo. 

Christmas Stories, containing John 
Wildgoose, the Poacher, the Smuggler, 
and Good Nature, or Parish Matters. 
12mo. 3s. 

Whittingham's Pocket Novelists, 
VoU. IX. X. and XI., coi»taining Tom 
Jones. By Fielding. »s. 

Wliittipghaai's Pocket Novelists, Vol. 
XU., containing the Romaacc of the 
Forest, by Mrs. Radclidj will be pub- 
lished in August. 


German Popular Stories. Second 
Edition, with twelve Plates, drawn and 
engraved by G Cruik^hank. 7s. 

POETRY. 

The Son of Erin ; or, the Cause of 
the Greeks; a play, iu five Acts. By 
a native of Bengal, George Burges, 
A.M. Trinity College, Cambrige. 

An Elegy to the Memory of the late 
Rev. Heilry Mart yn, with smaller pieces. 
By John Lawson, Missionary at Cal? 
cutta, Svo. 

Vallis Vali, and other Poems, By 
the author of the Juvenile Poetical 
Moralist. Svo. .5s. 

POLITICS. 

A Letter to Henry Brougham, Esq. 
M.P. upon his Durham Speech, and the 
Three Articles in the lost Edinburgh 
Review, upon the subject of the Clergy. 
Svo. 2s. 6d. 

A Remonstrance, addressed to Henry 
Brougham, Esq M.P. By one of the 
“ Working Clergy,” Svo. 2s. 

theology. 

Horse Romanic. A new Translation 
of St. Paul's Epistle to tbc Romans, 
By Ciericus. small 8vo. 4s. 

Lectures on Scripture Comparison; 
or, Christianity compared with Hin- 
duism, Mahommcdanisni, the Ancient 
Philosophy, and Deism ; forming the 
Seventh Volume of a Series of Lectures 
on the Evidences of Divine Revelation* 
which coiupri'^e an Examination of 
Scripture Fact, Prophecies, Miracles, 
Parables, Doctrines, and Duties ; and 
a Comparison of Christianity with Hin- 
duism, &c. in 7 vols Svo. By William 
Bengo Collyer, D.D. &c. &fi. 

A Treatise on the Genius and Object 
of the Patriarchal, llie Levitical, and 
the Christian Dispensations. By the 
Rev. G. S. Faber, Rector of Long- 
Newtoq, iu 2 vols Svo £X le. 

The Words of the Lord Jesus; or, 
the Doctrines and Duties of the Chris- 
tian Keligion, as delivered in the Dis 
courses and Conversations of the 8oii of 
God, duiing his personal Ministry upon 
Earth; arranged from the Records of 
the Four Evangelists. By John Read, 
12mo. 4s. 

Lectures on the Pleasures of Reli- 
gion. By the Rev. IL F. Burder, M.A. 
ill 1 vol. Svo. 7s. fid. 

Re.soIiitioif, a distinguishing Mark of 
Divine Grace; or, the Advantages of 
observing the Fourth ComniaudmoHt. 


Em\ Mag, Marrk, 1823. 
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THE DRAMA. 


THEATRE^ ITALIAM OPERA, 


A NKW spectacle called Alfred the 
Great lias been brounrht out at this 
Theatre since our last number, and 
was deservedly received with un- 
bounded applause. It was composed 
for the Academic Royale dc Mmique^ 
where it was orij^inally broug^ht out 
last year, or late in 182], and has been 
produced at this theatre under the di- 
rection of its autlior, M. Aumer. The 
story conKuenees with Alfred's tempo- 
rary abaridoninont of the re^al dignity, 
and his disi^uise us the ussiivtaut of his 
own neat-herd j and ends with the 
battle of Cddingtou. 

We arc sorry we have not room for 
a detail of the plot of this ballet, which 
is likely to ptove extremely attractive, 
and we conp'atulatc the iiianagfor on 
its success, and hope it will operate as 
an incentive to many improvements, 
the iiecessityof which must be obvious. 
Alfred is a true ballet d' action^ con- 
structed after the Ituliaa models, and 
has very little of what, in modern lan- 
guage, is termed dancing. It is a se- 
rious pantominc, a sort of performance 
known in all countries, and liked in 
most when accompanied by good mu- 
sick and splendid decorations, and de- 
rived with very little change from 
sources of considerable antiquity. 
This sort of ballet is, we must.acknow- 
ledge, much to our taste; and though 
the stage of the King's Theatre is not 
favourable to the display of combined 


scenery and extended processions, yet 
it is large enough for something rather 
better, more worthy of rational beings, 
than eternal pirouettes and entrechats, 
Alfred is personated by Mr. C. Ves- 
tris, whose actiug was highly com- 
mendable. Mademoiselle Mercandotti, 
(who has since seceded from the 
theatre,) as his page, looked very 
charmingly, though she wanted the 
energy that this part requires. Ma- 
dame Ronzi Vestris has but little to 
do, but she does that little well. The 
acting falls chiefly upon Mademoiselle 
‘Aurcllie, who docs herself great credit 
by her performance. A pas dc cinq in 
the first act is exceedingly graceful 
oud beautiful, and was much applaud- 
ed ; and a chorus-danco, while Alfred 
and his page are sleeping, has great 
taste and merit, both of which will be 
more apparent when the performers 
arc a little more perfect. The music, 
by the Count De Gallcmbcrg, a name 
unknown to us, is a compilation from 
Pucitta, Rossini, &c. mixed up with 
Scottish and other natioii;il airs, and is 
not remarkable for any thing but what 
is already well known. The scenery 
is excellent, and the decorations are 
liberally and tastefully supplied, 
though the costume has not been much 
regarded. The whole piece has been 
got up at a considerable expense, and 
has been received with great applause 
by full houses. 


JOnURY LAJVE, 


Tiiehe has been nothing particu- 
larly novel ai this theatre during the 
past mouth, for excellent acting and 
.singing and full houses are common 
occurrences at this renovated theatre. 
The most worthy of remark< are the 
opera of Fiparoy and the Lent Con- 
certs. The Marriage qf Figaro was 
performed with considfcrable eclot, 
Figaro of Li8toh> and the Susanm 
of Miss Stephens are sawelt known, 

; ^it is scarcely necessary to dwell upon 
their respective merits. As the per- 
sonal representative of the piquant 
fSi^rette^ Miss Stephens must yield 
td%ofh her rivals of Covent-^rden ; 
the character in her bands is'^ene of 
' lively simpUcit;)^, and we look for a 
4]iore spirited vivacity in the attrac- 


tive etc ckawbre of Beaumarchais 
We know not whether this remark 
will not apply almost as closely to the 
singing a.s to the acting of Miss Ste- 
phens ; but then what can be more 
delightful in itself than the quality of 
voice which makes her one and alone. 
Ttie predominant novelty was the Count 
Almaviva of Mr. Ellistbn, which nmuf- 
ed us exceedingly. Mrs. Austin was a 
very^ tolerable Countess as to musical 
efihet, and the Page of Mrs. Hughes 
was very fair, although somewhat too 
girtUbly wild; but the Page of an 
English Figaro is any' thing but the 
Page of the original author. The 
whole opera went oflf with spirit, and 
was revived with loud approbation. 

Concerts have been held 
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&t this theatre exclusively, MHpe 
been attended with overHowinj^ IWl'iies. 
The works of the following ^reat 
composers have delighted their re- 
spective admirers ; — Handel, Haydn, 
Mozart, Rossini, and Dr. Crotch; and 
provided ample scope for the faculty 
of comparison. Among the vocal per- 
formers, the only novelty has been a 
Miss Spence. Her attainments in the 
science, however respectable (and such 
they arc,) will not compensate for the 
^vaiit of the first of requisites— pathos. 
Her voice, although susceptible of 
melioration, is at present a radical and 
prominent drawback on her perform- 
ance. By the engagement of profes- 
Rors of supreme rank in their respec- 
tive instruments, every amateur has 
been iu turn delighted with hearing 
that one of his own peculiar choice in 
perfection. We have had the hitherto 
unrivalled Lindley, to whom it has 
long been sufiicient to hold the emi- 
nence he has attained, for beyond it 
wc hardly think human art can arrive. 
His powers are still in all their vi- 
gour. Mori and Nicholson, who are 


m 

also of native growth, have delighted 
their auditors ; aud this is not so much 
owing to their own rapid advance to- 
wards perfection, which is undeniable, 
as to the increased and increasing 
love of the science which pervades the 
public. Puz'/i’s wonderful perform- 
ance on the horn is not merely diffi- 
cult, it is beautiful ; he can do almost 
any thing with that instrument, so 
inflexible in other hands. Mr. Bochsa, 
and his pupil. Miss Dibden, make the 
harp every thing it is susceptible of,, 
and surprise us by playing their con- 
certos, comprising highly wrought 
variatious, from memory. Moschclles 
plays with the utmost brilliancy and 
rapidity of execution, and his charac- 
teristic is vigour aud decision. 

These concerts are now ended, and 
the theatres closed for a week ; for 
custom seals the doors, and imposes 
a rigid abstinence from places of pub- 
lic amuscraont to tbc inhabibants of 
this groat city, while those of provin- 
cial towns hail the interval as ofter- 
iug a certain treat at their respective 
theatre.s. 


Vha Drama. 


COVENT OARDE?r, 


Since our last publication, we have 
been favoured with the representation of 
one of those ephemeral productions call- 
ed tragedies; so called, we believe, for 
no other reason but because they at- 
tempt the exhibition of a great deal of 
grief, and bring two or three fictitious 
personages to an untimely grave. Per- 
haps there is nothing in the whole 
range of intellectual exertion, iu which 
the authors of the present day arc so 
deficient, as good tragedy, aud yet there 
is no want of attempts in that difficult 
path to Fame. Indeed so common is the 
attempt that even ladies, who have 
previously signalized themselves only 
in some petty volume of pettier poems, 
think themselves entitled to the most 
favoured smiles of Melpomene, and 
dare to attempt that which no Indi- 
vidual of the sterner sex is able to pro- 
duce. We think that these vast asp!- 
' rations of the fairest paH of the crea- 
tion arise from their reliance on the 
gallantry of the audience, rather^tlian 
irom any temirarious and over-wean- 
Ing conceit in their own powers. How- 
^^ver this may be, as impartial critics, we 
are bound to temper our devotion to 
the ^Ir with prudence, and not tosnifer 
our critical aoumen and honesty to be 
sacrificj^d at the shrine of beauty — 
Without farther Dreface we must inform 
our readers that we are about to cri- 
^icipa a'trage^, entitled i\ie 


offspring of a Miss Mitford, who has 
given birth to some poems of minor 
pretensions, aud which certainly did 
not prepare us to expect either a 
tragedy or an epic poem. After stat- 
ing that this play lias been acted for 
several nights, and is still in progress 
to the “ waters of oblivion,” we pro- 
ceed to detail the plot. 

The scene is laid iu Sicily, and the 
action of the tragedy arises from the 
virtuous opposition of Prince Julian 
to the ambitious designs of his father, 
the Duke of Mclfi, The latter, who 
is uncle to Alfonso^ the rightful heir 
to the Sicilian crown, is, on the demise 
of the Prince’s father, constituted Re- 
gent of the Kingdom, and guardian of 
the young monarch, tender the pre- 
tence of conducting the Prince to Mes- 
sina, where it is proposed that his 
coronation shall take place, Melfi in- 
veigles him' into a solitary pass in the 
mountains, yrhere he attempts to mur- 
der bis kinsman pad his sbvereign. 
At thfs crisis. Prince Julian , who bad 
ridden from MessinU to meet the caval- 
cade, is attracted to the spot bythe cries 
of Alfomo; he interposes at the mo- 
ment when Mctfl is on the point of 
slaying the youthful kiogi nud, ere he 
has badi an opportunity of seeing the 
face of the traitor whose arm is up** 
lifted against his Sovereign, he plci^cs 
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his sword into the side of his father^ 
whom he recognises as he is sinking 
to the earth. He immediately dies 
from the scene of blood, accompanied 
by Alfonso, who travels with hint in 
the disguise of a page. The dreadful 
reflection that he has slain bis parent 
preys on the sensitive mind of Julian ; 
and, during eight days, delirium^usurps 
the Seat of reason. The play opens 
with his recovery •, and one of its best 
and most powerful scenes is that in 
wtiich his bride, Annabel, draws from 
him, by her, passionate endearments, 
the cause of. his strange and sudden 
malady. Peace revisits his breast 
when he learns that he has only wound- 
ed, not destroyed, bis father; but his 
happiness vanishes when he finds that 
bis father, , still obstinate in evil, has 
propagated a report of the death of 
Alfonso by the hand of nn assassin, 
and has assembled thq barons to wit- 
ness his coronation as next heir to the 
Crown. Juliak^ whose loyalty is in- 
flexible, vainly endeavours, in an in- 
terview with his father, to dissuade 
him from his guilty design. One of 
the best passages in the tragedy occurs 
ill that scene. The unexpected ap- 
pearance of the young King, whose 
death had been so confidently reported, 
excites the suspicion of the nobles. 
One of them, Count tTAlba, who has 
received some secret intelligence of the 
attack which had been made on Al^ 
fonso, arrests Melji on a charge of high 
treason. He calls on Julian to bear 
tritness against his father; this he in- 
dignantly refuses; and he declares, 
that whatever blood was spilt when 
Alfonso was attacked, was shed by 
himself. Melfi, wheharraigned, in a fit 
of frenzy, admits the truth of every 
charge brought againt him. He and 
his sou (whoso ambiguous declaration 
18 lookc,d upon us a confession Of bis 
guift) are banished. The character of 
the Count d*Atba is now brought 
prominently forward. His great object 
in removing Melfi and Julian from 
Sicily was, that he might have an op- 
portunity of assailing the virtue of 
Annabel, whom he had long loved. 
He contrives to have her inveigled 
to his castle, wherie hO urges his sail, 
but is indignantly i^uroed. Julian^ 
while weeping over the <** 

father, whose mental conflict bns 
'^iaused his wound to barst forth afresh, 
i|nd,j^ns occasioned hjs dissolution^ is 
iplfimed of tbe perilous shuation of 
Me hastens to her place, dlcon- 
^et&ebt i he gains admission. Ha tells 
Ber that hia life is forfeited, the hour, 
at which he should havc^^lttcd 


ha'^jiPPPipsed. There is, he observes^ 
but ohe way in which she can escape 
dishonour, and he prepares to kill her. 
His resolution fails ; but while he is yet 
parleying, Derione, D' Alba's servant 
enters, ^ith two murderei's. Annabel 
rushes forward to protect her husband, 
and receives a fatal wound. The as- 
sassins quit the prison; and Jw/iaw, 
having thrown bin cloak over the 
dead body of his wife, covers himself 
with a garment which one of the mur- 
derers had left behind him. JJ'^Alba, ig- 
noruutof AnnabeVs death, and exulting 
in the supposed success of his scheme, 
returns to tlie prison. He mistakes 
Julian for one , of his followers ; ho 
passionately demands of him where 
Annabel has retired ; and is appalled 
when, after an ambiguous conversation, 
Julian throws aside his disguise, and 
at the same moment snatches from the 
lifeless body of bis wife the cloak un. 
der which it had been shrouded. 
D'Alba is consigned to the hands of 
justice, and Julian dies in a state of 
meiaueboly delirium. 

The principal characters are cast as 

follows 

AlfonsOn King of Sicily.. >]iss I’oote. 
Ruggiero^TJnko of Melfi, and Regent 
of the Kingdom. . .Mr, Bennett. 
Prince Julian (his son) Mr. Macready, 

Count D'Alha Mr. Abbott. 

The Princess Annabel 

(wife of Julian). , , . Miss Lacy. 

We are of opinion that the lernt*o- 
rary success, that attends this play, 
arises from its mclo-draumttc incidents, 
and the excellent acting of M.icready, 
without whose great and acknow ledged 
talents the first night would have been 
its last. The plot is very inartificial, 
the passions exhibited inconsecutive, 
aud two of the scenes unnatural and 
absurd. What can be more contrary 
to nature than the slumbering inac- 
tivity of Jw/ian at the feet of the young 
King while his father, Melfi, is ar- 
raigned by the suri^unding nobles, 
and evidently, falling from the highest 
pinnacle of earthly grandeur into the 
lowest depths of destruction? What 
can l^e more puerile than the death of 
Julian, who dies, no dhe knows how, 
by thp Bide of his slaughtered Annabel^ 
whom a few minutes beforjs be ‘was 
anxious to Immolate together with him- 
self? What more ridiculous than ther 
conduct of the assasins who, as sonn 
as Annabel had fallen an accidental 
victim, might easily have killed Julian, 
for which purpose they were elnploy- 
ed by lO'ABa* The mclo-dramatlc tn- 
cidents t)a Vhich we have alluded/, Jkid 
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'Which contributed much to the salva- 
tion of the play, were the infroduc- 
tiou of the young Prince, at 

the moment 'whcii Mclfi -was about 
to place the crown on his own head, 
and the Snatching of the cloak by 
Julian from the lifeless body of his 
wife, and throwing away his disguise 
ill the presence of D'Alha : these 
incidents, although favourable to this 
production, would disgrace a regular 
drama. There is only one female 
character, a lady of high birth "with- 
out a single female attendant or friend ; 
a sure sign of sterility of invention. 
No introduction of inferior personages 
to relieve the tiresome monotony of 
titled grandeur' and worthless ambi- 
tion, both of which are now too con- 
temptible to interest the thinking part 
of the community. We must, however, 
conclude our criticism of this produc- 
tion as a regular drama, and say one 
word of it as a poem, because wc can 
then speak of it with commendation. 
If this play had been published in parts, 
under the title of “ Dramatic Sketches,” 
we should have been foremost in as- 
signing to it considerable merit ; it is 
Aviiiien with good taste, free from in- 
ilatiun either of sentiment or ’style, har- 
monious in the verse, skillfully varied 
ill its periods, and highly indicative of 
mental power, that might rise to con- 
siderable eminence in any literary Bight 
short of traJJjedy or epopee. 

We cannot omit this opportunity of 
paying a just homage to the great ta- 
lents of Maercady; they were perhaps 
never exerted with more felicity, and 
Miss M it ford certainly, owes to him, 
and to him alono,the temporary success 
with which her play is honoured ; we 
can commend no other performer ex- 
cept Mr. Bennet,' who certainly in the 
chiiracter of surpassed any of his 
former efforts. The character of Al~ 
Jbnso is too insipid for any display nf 
histrionic talent, and Miss Foot is cer- 
tainly as good an actress as it deserved. 
Of Miss Lacy, in Annabel^ we wish 
we could be silent', and, if she wci*^ a 
better actress or was gifted with ori* 
ginal talent, we would camion her 
i^inst a servile imitation, of. Mac- 
, jre&dy \ especially in her rapid transi- 
ti^airoiu impassioned declamation to 
ala' oDflertonc, which, unless it is ma- 
naged with the greatest naturalness, is 
‘ never etfective and often ridiculous. 
This lady, .though a very respectable 
second-rate actress, is incompetent to 
the higher walks of .tragedy, <a’nd her 
part oilght to have been filled by Miss 
F. H. Kelly 5 hot we find f’foin a re- 
cent paragraph in a. very respectable 


morning paper, that this excellent 
actress has fallen under the ban of 
the manager’s displeasure. It is there 
stated that the part of Annabel was 
■ first given to her, but when, after stu- 
dying the part, she attended at the 
rehearsal pursuant to the usual sum- 
mons, she was then, for the first time, 
informed that the character was given 
to another ! When we read this para- 
graph we were exceedingly astonished, 
and could not determine whether the 
alteration was more injurious to the 
interpsts of the theatre, more disre- 
spectful to the public, or more insult- 
ing to an amiable and accomplished 
young lady, who is indisputably the 
only tragic actress on the stage. As 
the public have a right to require the 
exertions of all the best performers on 
every proper occasion, we are justified 
in demanding why Miss Kelly has been 
excluded from the part which was as- 
signed her j and why she is kept from 
appearing on the stage. Tier Juliet 
has placed her far above any of her 
competitors, and the town is auxiou.s 
to see her in all the characters in 
which she is reported to excell, ft is 
the manager’s interest to bring her 
forward, and therefore we cannot ima- 
gine why he sutfers her to remain in- 
active j and, as she is Mr. Macrcady’s 
pupil, we wonder why he should not on 
this occasion have protected her, espe- 
cially as the casting of the characters 
was entirely in his power. Surely it 
could not proceed from jealousy ? It is 
currently reported that the manager 
has tried Miss Kelly at rehearsals in 
many leading characters, and that she 
is found totally incapable. Surely this 
report must be a malignant attempt to 
crush her rising reputation in the bud^ 
for we cannot conceive the anomaly, 
that she should be an excellent Juliet 
and yet incapable of acting other cha- 
racters with eclat. Many good judges 
of dramatic talent have seen her act at 
provincial theatres both in England 
and Ireland, and speak of her perform- 
ances with rapturous applause \ there- 
fore we think, if this rumour is with- 
out foundation, Mias Kelly ought to 
have been advised to contradict it pub- 
licly, and*uot suffer her reputation to 
be blasted by the intrigues of envi- 
ous firienda or insidious enemies. Wc 
feel a strong interest in every thing 
that relates to the development of great 
genius in every depaf^ment of art or 
science, and for this reason only we 
shall resume the subject iu our next 
drantatic article, unless a proper expla- 
nation of this mysterious business is 
previously given to the public. 
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POUTICAL DIGEST. 


Numerous petitions have been pre« 
ttented during the month to both Houses 
of Farliamcnt praying for par]ianien> 
tary reform, for a diiuinutiouof (he exces- 
sive expenditure of government, for an 
aUeratiouin the present system of tithes, 
and for various other improvements in 
our polity. Petitions have also been 
Ifresented in number represent- 

ing the distressed state of the agricul- 
tural interests, and praying for various 
inodes of relief. A decidedly novel 
feature has of late been introduced into 
many of the petitions to Parliament 
respecting agricultural distress. We 
allude to the doctrine, now so openly 
avowed, of reducing the amount of 
payments to the; fundholders. This 
doctrine has as yet found but few sup. 
porters in either House, and it is obvi- 
ous that such a mode of relieving the 
pi^blic burdens could be justidable only 
in the last emergency, and after every 
other method and resource bad been re- 
sorted to. The very great fluctuations in 
the value of the currency, caused by the 
ci^Kcessivc issue of paper and dually by 
the return to a gold standard, have we 
believe affected almost every private 
and public mortgage or boud transac- 
tion, and there are few stock-holders 
or parties to mortgages who arc not 
receiving more or less mutatis mutan- 
dis than was originally agreed for } but 
the absolute impossibility of rectifying 
this evil by any general measure, and 
the utter impracticability of going into 
every individual transaction, render 
all men of sense and probity averse to 
' any interference on the part of govern- 
ment, with respect to adjusting either 
private or public debts with a refer- 
ence to the alteration in the standard 
or value of money. 

llie House of Commons have ex- 
pressed a determination not to depart 
’ from the present principle of the insol- 
vent laws*, but the Solicitor-General 
has pledg^^d himself fdi^propose an al- 
teration of the present ^t ad to many 
of its details. 

A Committee of the Lor#, has been 
fjc^i^^d to take into consideration the 
JlIhrridKe Act passed last Session $ and; 
fdx i^^mns have been presented tp 
the^l^ds from dissenters* pray teg to 
be i^eved from the necessity of 
plying vritli thpsa doctrinal 
our marriage, iimice, which , are eon-, 


trary to their consciencious views of 
rcligjon. 

A bill has been brought into Parlia- 
ment to enable bis Majesty to dispose 
of the private property he acquired be- 
fore bis coming to the throne. 

Mr. Whitmore, on the 26th of Feb- 
ruary, brought forward the subject of 
the Com Laws. He traced the present 
agricultural distress to the reaction of 
the unnatural stimulus which had been 
given to agriculture during the war. 
He proposed that the non- importation 
price of foreign corn should be reduced 
by 2^. per aim, till it reached to 60a-. 
which, supposing the duty to be 12«. 
the quarter, was as low as foreign corn 
coqld ever be sold in oar markets. 
His motion^ was lost by a majority of 
53 over 25. 

Mr. Maberly brought forward a plan 
for the reduction of the national debt. 
His principle w’as a compulsory re- 
deroptioo of the land-tax ; the price of 
redeeming to be applied to the reduc- 
tion of the debt. He computed that 
the whole land-tax would be redeemed 
in seven years, and the debt reduced 
by 40,000,000f. The Chancel lor of the 
Exchequer opposed the motion, on the 
ground that the plan in seven years 
would work itself out, and leave no 
Sinking Fund at all. Mr. Ricardo 
acquiesced in the principle of the plan, 
but urged that it ought not operate to 
the extent of more than 5,000, OOOf. 
per anu. Mr. Baring opposed the plan 
in toto, whilst Mr. Tierney supported 
itp— For the motion 72, against it 157, 
ms^ority 85. 

Mr. Whitmore presented a petition 
from the East India merchants, praying 
an equalisation of the duties upon East 
and West India sugars. Last year an 
additional duty of 5«.percwi. had been 
laid on East India sugar j the cuttiva-. 
tioD of any produce by free labourers 
Is BO much more cheap than its culti- 
vation by slaves, that, notwithstanding 
the greater length of voyage, the East 
India merchant can undersell the 
West India 'merchant in the Britiidi 
market, and' the additional duty laid 
upon l^Bt India sugar is in fact a 
bounty upon the slave system. Mr. 
Whitmore^B motion was opposed byvtbe 
ChaoccUor.of the Exchequer, and was 
lost. '• 

The Cbalhcellor of the Exchequer 
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brouf^ht forward lu8 plan relative to the tered into the following details to ahew 
Sinking Fund. Ho stated that our debt the ratio in which it bad been reduced 
was at the highest in 1816, and he eu- since that period* 

Pciiods. Debt. Charges upon the Debt. 

On r>th Jan. 1816 £.864,823,326 . . . . . .£:32,310,015 

On 5th Jan. 1823 , 840,056,805 29,262,752 


Diminution .... 24,766,521 ...... 3,047,263 


He observed that but for the mode 
of Mr. Vansittart’s reducing the 5 per 
cents., the reduction of the debt might 
have been 10,000,000if. more. He 
calculated that our excess of revenue 
above expenditure was now 5,000,000/. 
and he took that calculation as the 
substraction of all his plans, and there* 
fore moved that the sinking fund 
should be fixed at that sum. He wish- 
ed to avoid JMr. Vansiitarfs former 
practice of paying over money from 
the consolidated fund to the bauds of 
the commissioners of the sinking fund, 
as it was at once nugatory, trouble* 
some and expensive, and he proposed 
to pay to these commissioners out of 
the revenue the sura of 5,000,000/. 
annually, the interest of which sum 
of 5,000,000/. was to accumulate at 
compound interest until it amounted 
to one per cent, on the total of the 
debt. Mr. Hume referred to Treasury 
documents, contradicting the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer's statement. By 
these papers it appeared that in 1816 
the charges on the debt had been 
only 31,724,600/., and that in 1822 the 
charges were 31,966,000,/. and so that 
instead of any diminution of the debt by 
the sinking fund, there bad been an an- 
Dual increase of 720,000/, the diminu- 
tion which the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer spoke of arose from the fall- 
ing in of annuities, and by unclaimed 
dividends. Mr. Hume then went into 
numerous statementh', and referred to 
numerous documents to prove the ab- 
surdity of borrowing on one hand and 
redeeming with the other. He was 
supported by Mr. Ricardo, whilst seve- 
ral members reprobated the shamefhl 
mode of keeping the government ac- 
counts, nVhich were so confused that 
the most able members drew from them 
results differing annually by the amount 
of several millions, llie Chancellor 
vOf the Exchequer's resolutions were 
pot and carried. 

llie most important business which 
> has occupied the atteotipn of the 
Hnuse of Commons, baa been that re- 
lating to the Irish Church Eatablish- 
meitis. Mr. Goulbourn has brouj^ht 
in two biljs, the one promoting a tem- 
porary and the other a permanent com- 
mntation of tithes. A kind p{ select 


vestry was to regulate the temporary 
commutation. A commissioner being 
appointed on the part of Ihc rector, 
and another on the part of the pa- 
rishioners. The average price of 
com for three years is to be the 
standard of commutation, and the com- 
pact is to be renewed every three 
years. With respect to the permanent 
abolition of tithes, this was to be effect* 
ed by an exchange of tithes for att 
adequate proportion of land. 

Mr. Hume moved for an inquiry 
into the whole church establishment 
of Ireland, and supported hts motion 
by the following datsf and arguments. 
The church was merely a civil insti- 
tution, formed differently by the laws 
of different countries, it had been 
entirely altered twice by our laws, and 
modified by those laws repeatedly. 
The whole church property had been 
alienated from its original possessors 
and differently disposed of by Henry 
Vlir., and every government in Europe 
had at different times altered the 
amount and applicatiou of church pro- 
perty, and that there were consequent- 
ly a sufficient number of precedents 
for the interference of government 
with respect to the church establish- 
n\ent of Ireland. That the revenue of 
the church was given to the clergy in 
payment of the performance of clen- 
cal duties, but that the dignitaries and 
the greater part of the c;iergy of 
Irclaud were always absent from their 
country. The population of Ireland 
was 0,900,000, of which only 490,000 
were of the 'established chnrcb, and for 
this small nnmber there was the enor- 
mous establishment of 22 bishops and 
arch-bishops, 33 deans, 108 dignita- 
ries, 17.8 prebendaries, 10? rural deans, 
52 vicars, 20 choristers, 14 canons and 
175 officers of the consistoHal courts, 
and 1289 oenefioed clergymen. These 
consumed about 3,300,000/. per an- 
num, and which sum wae most un- 
equally divided. The Arch-Bishop of 
Armagh having nearly 20,000/. per 
annum, besides an cnOrtnous revenue 
from lands. Of 1280 incumbents 531 
were non-residents, and it was to be 
observed that this- enormous revenue 
was wrung fVom the most suffering 
population on the globe. He proposed 
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(hat ibc clerg^y should be compelled to 
reside on their livings, that the re- 
venue of the church should ^be more 
equitably divided, ithe lo^esjt income 
to be 1501 per annum.' Mr. Hume 
proposed many other reforms of the 
establishment, but founded all his 
proposals on the principle of not 
injuring the interests of any persons 
now enjoying incomes IVom the Irish 
church. Mr, Goulburn in reply, 
eulogised the clergy of Ireland, and 
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maintained the inalienable nature 
of church property. He was follow- 
ed in this argument by Mr. Peel 
and Air. Plunkett, who were replied to 
by ATr. Denman and Mr. Gratton, and 
Mr. Hume^s motion was negatived by 
167 to6‘2. Majority 105. 

Tlie Members of Government have 
expressed their strong disapprobation 
of the Orange Societies, and are de- 
tei mined to pursue a system of con- 
ciliation towards the Catholics. 


FOREIGN. 


During the month we have had very 
little authentic news from the South 
East of Europe, but the complexion of 
all the reports arriving from Turkey is 
decidedly favourable to the cause 
of the Greeks. These people appear 
in quiet possession of the Morea— - 
Chourched Pacha has been obliged to 
abJtndon Attica, i^d the Greeks are be- 
sieging the castle of Corinth, which is 
expected soon to surrender, and its fall 
will greatly facilitate the advance of 
the Greeks towards Macedonia and 
Thrace- The struggle, which the 
Greeks have maintained for liberty 
against their numerous and ferocious 
adversaries, is as honourable to their 
national character as their brightest 
deeds' in ancient history \ and these 
brave peoplewill hereafter have to boast, 
that they effected their great object 
wi,tboot the assistance of any Christian 
state in Europe. Six centuries ago, 
Europe poured her myriads to cpnqner 
the Crescent, and the preaching of a 
single Hermit was suilicieut to inspire 
thousands with the religious euthu- 
aiasm,; now Europe has beheld the 
Crescent in contest with the cross, and*^ 
the sword of the Infidel has drunk 
deeply of the blood of the Christian ^ 
yet neither the zeal of i««>ligion, a love 
of freedom, nor even the sympathies 
of huroanit jrhave roused a single state 
of Europe to defend the Greek cause. 

We believe that it is impossible foraujr 
nation to be more nnaUimons upon any 
question, than the English now are in 
their sentiments against the iniquitous 
invasiot£> of Spain by the ^Bourbons. 
From the First Lord of the Treasury to 
the mechanic, all are united in one 
common filling against this unjust 
iTaf * The Spaniards seem to meet their 


danger ^)th an admirable mixture of 
fortitude and pnuietice. Aware that 
they will be unable to meet the enemy 
ill great battles upon the plains, tlicy 
have adopted a plan of warfare suited 
to the nature ot their country, and 
which, although it require heroic sacri- 
fices on the part of all classes of the 
people, has never been known to fail as 
a mode of resistance to an invading 
enemy. It is moreover a species of 
warfare which the Spaniards of all peo- 
ple have shewn themselves the most 
capable of carrying on with success. 
They triumphed by it over the Aloore, 
after they had’ possessed parts of their 
country for centuries. Our great Lord 
Peterborough, in the reign of Queou 
Ann, was eventually foiled by it in 
Catalonia; and even that extraordinary 
genius, Napoleon, sunk before the 
persevering mountain warfare of the 
Spaniards. The government of ATadrid 
have resolved upon giving up the open 
country to the French, who will ex- 
haust their fot'Ccs by detachments to 
keep in subjection the cities and popu- 
lous districts. In the meantime the 
Spaniards from the mountains will hang 
upon their Banks and rear, intercept 
convoys and detachments, and beat 
them in detail. The Spaniards possess 
several impregnable fortresses which 
they have garrisoned and provisioned, 
80 chat they may form points d'appui 
during the whole war ; Figueras, Barce- 
lona and Cadiz are among this number. 
In the mean while it is intended that 
‘Mina shall advance into France, and 
raise (he tri-coloured standed as a raU 
lytng point for the numerous French, 
who are known to Be disaffected to the 
government ol the Bourbonn. 
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MeTHOPOMTAN LiTERARV InSTX' 
TUTio^. — A numerous and respectable 
mcetinp:, at which the Chamberlain of 
l.ondoii presided, has been held at the 
Yoik Hotel, Bridge-street, tor the pur- 
pose of taking into considciation the 
expediency of establishing thi>» institu- 
tion. A committee is formed, and the 
objects of the institution are at present 
limited to the establishment of a iiewv- 
ruuni, a reading-room, a library of cir- 
culation, and a library of reference. 
This institution has received the most 
Hattenug eticouragcmcnt from gentle- 
men attached to literature, as well as 
those engaged in various professions. 
Within four days after its establish- 
iiient cotisideiably more than one bun- 
dled shares were taken. 

At a CSeiieial Couit of Proprietors, 
4hc Bank Directors announced the iii- 
toution of allowing a dividend of only 
4 per cent., instead of 5 per cent, as 
foimeily. 

A Committee for the purpose of aid- 
irig the Greeks has been formed in the 
metropolis, wiiose obiect is to give 
action and cfFect to the sympathy which 
IS so widely diffused over the country. 
7'he meetings are held at the Crown and 
Anchor in the Strand ; many Peers 
and Members of Parliament are ta- 
el uded in the Committee, and Mr. 
Bow ring is the Hon. Secretary* 

New Tashioms. — Ball Dte&s 

Hound diessof amber coloured crape, a 
puckering Of gauze of the same colour 
at the bordi r, finished by rouleti,ux^ 
wadded very full of white satin, with 
full blown white roses, and a few leaves 
of green foliage; under each rose is 
an antique ornament of the rosace kind, 
composed of white satin, with a tuft of 
amber in the interior. The body* of 
this beantilul dress is of satin, and is 
elegantly diversified by while silk cor- 
don and fine blond ; the front of the bust 
in finished by a Harrow falling tucker 
of blond ; and the shoulders ornament- 
ed by hews of white satin ribbon. 
The sleeves are white, and afe (i^mhied 
to correspond with the skirt, except 
the flowers aie leit Cut ; they aid 
ilnisheolily the rouleaux in points, with 
ibd roiace^ in the centre of the sleeve^ 
'encircling the arm. The hair is ar- 
ranged d ia Skuppka; and round the 
^el^an braid Ig the back part of the 
head is placed a wtfiath of 'full bloem 
find laurel leases. Tbe earrings 
and neclace are of fiaS pearls ; the ear* 
fi^n^aats superbly set. 

Mvening i!>rcrr.M*.]^‘ess of Urling's 
Patent Lace ^r a slip of lilac calbinred 
aatin. ^Threerreq^qaeksofwbithsa- 
Eurt Ming, " 


tin, falling one over the ether, are placed 
at the edge of tite border. These are 
surmounted by a rich festoon trimming 
of white crape, consistlug of full puf- 
fiiigs, each festoon headed by aa Asia- 
tic diaddm, divided by pearls, wbicb?!^ 
gives a most splendid effect to ^is 
truly novel and urtKuse kind of trini- 
iniiig. The body and sleeves are ele- 
gantly simple, the former having only 
a slight ornament of fine lace lound 
the bust, with a few putl*» of lilac satin ; 
the sleeves are very shoit, not full, and 
are bound tight lound the arm with a 
broad band of satin. 

Walking Dress — A deep ameth^sf- 
colour silk pelisse of gros de Naples^ 
wadded and lined with pinksarsuet; 
a little wrapt and fastened down the 
front with hooks and eyes; corsagcy 
made plain and high, ornamented with 
tassclled chevronelles; circular pro- 
jecting collar of velvet, of a deeper hud 
than the silk ; two rows of velvet are 
placed down the front and round the 
bottom of the skirt; sleeve nearly tp 
fit, with velvet cuff, and full epaulette, 
intersected with velvet straps. Huff 
of Buckinghamshire lace ; cap ot tbe 
same, fastened under the chin with 
button and loop. Bormat of the 
silk as the pelisse, bound with broad 
velvet, and lined W'lih pink satin; the 
front bent d la Maria Stuart; the 
Cl own surrounded with invci ted Odni. 
cal rouleaus of velvet, eqiii-(|i.stanty 
commenciug with a silk knot; plume 
of osttich featbera of a bright amethyst 
colour, placed on the right side, and 
tdiliug low on the left shoulder. 

Evening Drtss ^ — Dress of pink gros 
de Naples ; cotsaqe to fit, edged with 
pink satin, niirl slashed to the form of 
the stomacher^; the iu to* slices or scol- 
lops, are filled with pink gauze, con- 
nected by circlets and forming a taste- 
ful chain, which continues to the waist 
behind, and, .gives the shape of the 
back; full court sleeve confined wHh 
straps, bound with satin, satin circlet 
fOBtciiing tlie ends ; a band of satin and 
fpil triniining of fiiited gautEfitflurish the 
sleeve, wlhtch is of a moderate length. 
The^skirt decorated with a fAncitdl 
trimming of doubfe gauze; each divi- 
sion ofithe puff derate U supported 'by 
a satiu rouleaii^ and the lower part 
projects as far again as the upper; 
sprigs of the lonicera sempervirenSy «** 
gieat trumpet hooeysuckle, are dis- 
posed at regular distances above, and 
beneath it is a satin rouleau; and the 
hem wadded.. Broad pytik satin aaah^ 
double bow and, long eniis. 

f * 
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B1 RTHS. 


SONS 


JLady Selina Orulgnorth at Raven hill, Staf 
foidshiie , 

Oeorgiana Grenfell, at New street, 
Spnni? gardens 
IheLadv of W 
liaiioashire 
The Lady of the Rev Francis Dyson 
The Lady of W Wastell, esq Burton orescent 
The Lady of W (Miftoji, t sq Somerset place 
The Lady of — ^9 allot, esq Upper Gower street 
The Lady ot Dar Lang,Ni wraan street 
The Lady of {U>l>ert Tubbs, esq H^leston, 
Middlesex ^ 

The Lady of W rurner, cstf. Dover street 


l^eigh esq at Castle head. 


The Lady of J vines C Feylei , esq Albi rmaile 
street 

Mrs Jolin,Rew. Brunswick squ ue 
Mis Philip Mai tioeau Ouildfoid stieit 
The Lady of M M*c Namara esq Oloi ester 
place 

Mrs Ihomas Deacon, Ashby street, Noithinip 
ton-square 

The Ladv of James f lay ton, esq Peicy stiei t 
The Lady of H W Moi tens, esq at Claptoti 
The Lady of Hands Bush esq Upper &< v mour 
sticet 

The Lady of Fasham Nairn, esq of Baiiuts 
place, 


daughters. 


The Dutchess of Richmonds in Upper BiooV 
street 

The Lady of C Wilson, esq York street. Port 
man square 

Tlie Lady ot Lieut Col Wauchope, in Saint 
Andrews squaiyiJBdinbuigh 

TfaaLadvofW C Bodahdd, esq Chatham- 
plaqo 

The Xdtdy of O C Wynne, eaq at Voelas, Den- 
bighshire 

Tiie t#dy of Chailes A. Tulk, esq Duke street, 
Wenminatcr \ 

ThnXiady of Henry Alexander, esq in Upper- 
Wley.stro^ 

'mLadyof Robert Taylor, esq at Oreenham- 
fodge Berks 

The iady of J G Ravenshavr, esq in Lower 
Berkley strict 


TM Lady of Captain H L iiatnc Baker, R N 
O, B at Portland pKip 

The Lady of John Spurntr tsq Cam 1 * n t iwu 
The Viscountess Auk n at Vtbtrstone Hall 
The L wly of Thom is Roh( it Duns lah « ■' ] it 
Camtuld ylace Hi its 

The Lidy of Tohn Hiocklohara! jun 0*^1 it 
Flurdsheld house t h< shiie 
The Lady of the Re\ Dr Crlgan, at M usb 11 
near York 

The Lady of J F Daniill isq Gqsvir stint 
The Lady of Tohn Bulk? e» 1 st Kii bv h luse 
The I ad VMt the Rev J W Moihy, Kirl ling 
ton Yorksblie 

The Lad) of Laut< lot Holland isq Dartmouth 
street 


MARRIAGES 


iCrHndqn, W esq of Lincoln a in, tp 
Shearson MisS Mary AhQ, Newton in the 
Willows, Lautashire 

C<dton, William, esq Cl^nam-^eommon, to 
Collins Miss M Ann, Ttmip-abbots Norfolk 
Cass. Fredei ick, esq of Beauliem lodge, Wmch 
qiore-htU, to 

Dell, Miss Martha, Ponder’s end 
P^t^ion James, esq of Axmluster, county of 

Bridge, Miss M WlnfOfd.JSagle, County of 
Doiset 

Harrison Rev,. William, Rector of Cleghanger, 
county of Dev on, to 

Dyne, Miss Elhatieth, Lincoln i( nin Helds 
Hilhonse.G esq Cpmbe^hntisAiiAr Rristbl, td 
Chapinijin.Miei Mar 7 .W<Todford Essex 
Hubbard, Rev Henry, Rector of Hiat<»ft^An 9 p^ 
ner, Hants to 
Oouj^r, Miss Sitamfbrd 

How, W W^rgh, ep q, of Shrevysbnw, to *“ r 
Maynard. Miss Francis Jane, Woklngbam* 
. Cottt*r of Berks 

Hurst, Hev John, HofsbiktihFM^'* Susscix.to 
Piobyu, Mist Catbe)riiMi,^Per8hore> 
tershire • 

Maria. Park-rteS 

PorllanA^phum 

iai,^Lieui. Col of the 66th Reg , to 
IjiseCatlwrine.of Emg street. Foil 
nre 

! 0 t John>tR.N,to 
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Atm Mdria, Neiype*^ MWiwiflfe*' 


Miller, Ml Tbouias rheapsirii t/> 

Jennings, Sarah, Carey Mi t et Luicoln 'i m 1 
fields 

Millner, Mr Francis, merthant, to 
Amos Miss Sarah, Hoxton s )uare 
Meiick Lieut Col of the ^d iiriiardt. to 
Lady Louisa Vanu, thud daughter of the eai I 
ot Darlington 

Perry, T esq Montague square to 
WatUngtOA. Miss Marla Jane, Upper Bed 
ford plaee, Russel sqnaii 
Reyholds, Henry R Jun esq to 
Mary Arm. eldest daughtei of the Dowagti 
Lady Knatchbull, Wimi ole street * 
Robson, Mr T R Bt Maitins hne.to 
Glbhs, MUs M W , Orsetf, County of Bssi x 
Beougall Mr Henty, to 
White Miss Elisa, Great Queeu*Mreet, Lin- 
coln s-ion-fields 

Sflif, Mr. Z C ViyUington Someisetshiro la 
CnUardiMisa Mafy wivrpiscombt 
Turner, Mr^ C., NoythumUil md st. Rtiand, tqi 
I Clifton, Miss Rebecca, Rodney atj^et, Peni 
tmivillh ^ t 

Thornton, Edw&rd, esq sOn of E, N Thorp^ppi 
eiMk Eentrtngton.to ^ , 

Bacon, Mies Mai yAttAiSJlmOatb, Devon 
WoodhOttsev Robert hea FicsiUeot of 
Cehege JiM Plu itnafi Frunetoi V AstrO^po^ 
iu^e Uwei>»it^C«mbFidgo.t6 i 
wmtteg, Miss HaiMet daughter 

W, qsd^ at Pans ^ 

WillhiiUadHlrfdrtlAniih’ * 

and^Mhier x)f ilM 

y. 


FK^thUl^-'Aston.to^ ^ OM^HeeMVor-genbrUp and OusliHr jof Hi$ 

Mail Atm MiMn, 
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• DEATHS. 

Mrs Qraop, uidow of the late J. Oreei*. Mrs. Ann, StniS^rd-plate, WmHco, fJS— ^ 
Aguilar, esq. De\onshiie*equaic, 58 — AIrd, J tiFaufoid, Stephen, enq, ttiirtfeon of the Ordl<* 

esq, ^ackney — AsUhmton, the Right Hon. nam e iM« dir;^t Departmental^ altn 
Loul, rjiars-Hall, Roxhurghshnc — lionlmm, Hughes, I'l^omas, caq. Kuntmigton--«H niton, 
Samuel, C esq Baker street, Portman*sq. 71— Mr Thomas. Pover-place, Kent road— Infant 

ningle>,Re^ W. A ;M., r L.S„ Chat lotto street son of the Ro\ Cf Hemnnng.llampton — 

Bloomshury—Burnahy. Lady, lelnt of the late HorsfUll, W esq Norfolk-street, Middlesex • 
adutii U Sir M’' Buniahy, Stoke cottage, nea«* hospital, 81 — Howard, Lieut. 2iid BattaHoifc 
(luililfoid—Briaut, John, esq Loughton, Essex 14th Reg Natne-Intaiitry, Chittledroeg, 

— Blown, Samuel, esq St lVlai)-,it hill, 74 — dias— Iladdan, Mi W. 1>urham>plare, It^- 

Bridges, Mrs Margaict, widoW of the late H. Aey.43. 

Bridges, Lower-To<iting, Stirroy--Jttrowii,Mr. Jaivis, M John, Lyon-teixace. lEdgware' 
John A, Blaudtoid place. Regent 9>pai k — load, 48 

"largaiet Sandei’son, daughter ot T. S. Benson, Kemble, Mr John P , Lausanne, d5. 

e^-q Rnssell-square— Bark worth, Mr. Thomas, Lady Lafaroy, i diet of the late Admiral Sir 

j plare, harabetii — Beth irn, Maria J, Johd .Lafaiuy, bait, Ueorge-street, l^rtinaii* 

nitcol John Bethani, esq Burton-cresceuW square. 

Baiuh, Isaac, om. Dc\ on-line place— Henry Masters, Mr W Blocestd^ place, Kentish^ 

Thud sou ot the late T S. Bcacherott, esq. on town, 85lr-*MaheTly, Mi4, srifis^of M^berly, 

luiaidthc Hon Com Ship, Bail ot Bfdc^rras esq. Reading, 78— Maule, Richard, esq, Road' 

Bengal ioads--rThc Baiou Best, one of His mg, 80— Maniog, Jauiea. esq. Thames Bank- 

Alnjfstx’s ILinovnrlan P^ivy Councillors, house, Sunhury, ^ — Mortimer, Mr Petei, 

Sloine Btjeet— Blown, Sophia, Mife of R Crnydon, SurrcN ,72 —Charlotte Iiwbella.daugli- 
S Brown, tnencester* — Beckwith, General terof Mnlpas,'rhomas, esq Claphaui-rise. (il— 

'1 he Right Hon. SirCcorge, G C B Col. 88th Maxwell, Mis. Eiruly, wiR of Bdwaid Maxwell 

Rtg Half in«)on-s>tn ct — Isluck, Mr G, Bnfleld esq. .Judge and Magistmte ot Diiiagepoie, 

(. Iiatfleld, Mr Aitlnir, of the Hoti. Company's Cih ntla— Mather, Mrti.wilo of J Mather, esq. 

ship Daphne, iMaili is — ( 1 1 ifuid, Mis whlow St Albaui— MoravIa.^Mrs. Esthei, roliotoftho 

ol the late .Majoi ttmiei il C. Crawfuid, Strat- Ute J All>ravia,o«q., Old London btieet, 74. 

ton sheet 48 — Chamln ilen,* Laurence, esq. Nott, Rev. A, Little Hors.ted, Sussex, 71. 

Bro.id fllimsdo'n, Vilts — Cotti ell, John, esq. Oldfield, Mrs ^en Peel harn,80— Ongley, l^hc 

Lnifoln s inn, S7 — Cooper, Mis haiah Lomant ‘ Hon iS-ancos Heplov, daughter ot the Htttt 
rein t of the Rpv Samuel L Omipcr, Gre^t Baron, Lord Ongley, LUulen, near Wohurn, 

Yannouth. Norfolk— Coore, Fiedeiick, R esq, Hedfotdshlre — Orfprd, Mrs. Mary, wife ^:|f Mr. 

D( \oustmo place — Chapman Thomas, esq. John Ortoid, Carendish-place, Matiehestor. 

MiUgxte Sophia Catherine, dangbterot Thomae Pif-r 

De'rastet Angelo, esq Ash foul lodge, Wal»- ratt, esq Kenningh>n.Snriey. 
lead, 2l — Douglas, llohcit, es>q, Chulogan-jdace, Rawlm8oo,MlB. Eliaaheth, wlfeiof J. J.R;pw» 
Moan stieit “Hiirnet, Infant daughter of Dr, Imsqn. esq Doughty.strqet — Roboits, Mya, 

Dennison.Guildfoid-sticet— Davis, Mrs. Sophia Maltha, ivjdow of the late Fayi^uster Robetre 

witeot W S G. Davis, sin gcon, R. N.— Dolby, of the 10th Light Dragoons, Cheynei>walk, 

Mis Ann, widow ot the late W, Dolby, esq. Chelsea — Reardon, Mi*s Prances, relict of Mr 

Hailov “street— Dillon, Mrs. widow of the laiie D. Reardon, StaunfoM-place, Bl|icktnais — 

Ilc\ U. Dillon Pentonville- Dagnall, T. esq. Read, John, e**q Walthamstow, 87. 

Cowlej, near Uxhndge, 85— De Burgh, Mrs. Stockdale, MW. relict of the late Mr James 
relict of the late Tysh De Bmgtt, West Dray- Stockdale, Walhain green, 53, 
ton, Midillesex, 82 — Dcaiie, VV B esq. Bust Henry, W. son of J. H.Trenia^ne, eSq. Sf.P, 
Fnuts ()fh<.e, Temple— Drummond, Chailes, Sydenham Devonshire— Jane, daughter of tho 
Banket , i h inng cioss. late Rev. Thomas Tbotuas, Beckham, Surrey-t-e 

Ks( u < t, Rev . J. M A uf listed, Essex. 2d. Talbot, the Rev. ChArlea, Dean of Salisbury 

Finsei, Di. LowerQrosvenur*8tieet Vaux, Jasper, esq. Grafton>streeti56. 

Geoige, sou of II. Gear, esq 13— Gould, t?l Wild, John, esq. Rtpley, Suney — ^Willianas, 
choltis, esq. Florae house, Dorsetshire, 80— BdWard, Osq. Brighton. 


SOCIETY FOR THE PROTJCCTfON OF TRADE. 

The SecTetar*f to the SOCIETY bf Beare.^^Thftt a person undern£imed, 
GUARDIANS for the PROTECTION — Uedsham, Jiin. lately obtained 
of TRADE by Circulars has informed clianq^e out of a checque, appearing to 
the Members thereof^ that a g^ood look- be drawn by 1’honias Barnard, on Sir 
iUK youn^ man, about nineteen years John Lqbbock ahd Co., by whom ou 
of ag>e, 5 feet 6 inches hig^b, di'essed ijA the same being presented, it is found 
au olive coloured surjout, with a oir-v that no such person is known. That a 
cular collar, and calling himself bill for £200. dated Brighton, drdwn 

Robert Mo Relley, of 20, Brnai^ by Thomas DddleyandCo. on Robert 
wipk-stinare, ^tely otfei^d a MemhNer Collhis' and Co, £>eiitnark*>hoi&ae Re- 
of this iilq^ety a checqUO drawn ol^ ha^ been recenly oi|[eted 

M^rs. dl^n and Co bankers, tan* to Memb^fs pf thia Society and^ also, 
dooji^ and signed for Peter Ale Relfoy, tbat^Miw. Foss aliaa Force, late ofAin- 
JRotieH Mo ReRcy, imym<^nt of wliich; ton-street, GrayVinn-foad^aiidUof 12, 
on Ho being pr^ntot), was refused, tfie Sater’s-buiidinga^ChapebstgeetySoiners 
tioi toth^, Thalt Town, and noW of 13^ Bf^wer-street,^ 

a bin (or hnfltl^ Cieaerhl ttadk, , Sorner^ Town. ' / 

BerWfOkAipon-Tweed, 4t^iitn by Beare /, Avann and. Co. Gefieral Factors, 
and Co. on and accepted bylohnBearey tt, Uttle Carter-lens^ SfrPaors \ Rich. 
82, XomtSbrd-sIreet, and In^orse^baSi.^ Bolpin, late Af Lelg^fon^Bunnard, Bed- 
Podind, 'And cdlK>X,l^% ford^hire, bat sincb 0 tn^|ag,ihat he 

doby*^ drawn by Chip.^ound) on takeiHishopatEdfDonlon are reports 
aocepted by Jphn Be|r«, 9, 'tiprohipil, to tl^ Society ns ^Impcbper to be pro- 
l^ave been rtontly odfiekpd tp a tryuiek- posed fo, be baUotdd for as Membera 
'ijttitti for mm dono for the said Jidui libero^. . ' " 
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Cotton. — The purchases of cotton 
since our last, nearly 4000 bag^s, coii- 
sist almost entirely of East India de- 
scriptions, of which 21.*>0 aro Surats, 
and taken chiefly by export hou'ios j 
a considerable proportion of the Ben- 
gals were taken tor re-salc in this 
market. There has been some request 
for bowed?, in bond, and the prices 
are \il. a ]f!, per lb. higher, good fair 
to good 7Jfi. a, S({^. very good H\d. and 
8gr/. The sales consist of 2lo0 .Sii- 
rate, good fair to good ry^d. a rid,, and 
very good OJrf. « bgrf. j li>00 Bengals, 
middling 5Jd. good tair a Ojef 

good f)Jf/ a fld ; 70 Madras, 

SbciAR— Ihc detband for musco- 
vados during the last week wafs so 
very limited that parcels of very or- 
dinary brown description could be 
purchased 6d a l,y. per cwt. lower ; 
the holders of good and flue sugars 
.wore, however exceedingly firm, and 
as no reduction would be submitted 
to, the sales effected were on a very 
limited scales the quantity on shov^ 
was inconsidcruble, and chiefly of the 
low brown descriptions, 

CoiT EE. —There were 'considerable 
public sales brought forward last 
week; about 20UO bags; St. Doiniugo 
sold 107 a. « 108.V. Gd, fair to good or- 
dinary quality ; 200 casks good ordi- 
nary I0ti.v. a. 107a. The British plan- 
tation coffee fully supported the pre- 
vious prices ; a parcel of fine .middling 
Jamaica realised 148 a. good to fine 
middling 137 a. a 138 a. Od. flue ordi- 


nary 11‘2 a. and iriA. (hi The Dcma- 
rara and Bcrbice descriptions sold at 
some reiluction early in the wex'k, hut 
again recovered, and realised fully the 
prices of the preceding week. 

CoR.N. — \Vc have had a large arrival 
of Wheat end I’lour since lust week, 
the market opened rather brisk, and 
the best runs of wlnnit were taken ofl’ 
on terms fully equal to the preceding 
Monday; secondary qualities were 
heavy,, and rather -low'er prices sul>- 
mitted to. In granary samples ther<! 
has been very little business doitng. 
Barley of prime quality has maintain- 
ed last week’s currenoy, but the sales 
have not been brisk ; and the malt 
trade was exti’cmcly dull. Of Oats we 
had a large supply; last week's prices 
were maintained for good corn^ and 
though there was no great briskness 
in the trade, yet sales were effreted to 
a moderate extent. Beans and peas 
were dull, hnt not quoted lower. 

Rum, Brandy atnl IIolu.v.nds — 
Rum has been exceedingly heavy for 
some time past, and such is the de- 
pressed state of the market, that price‘s 
a shade lower would be submitted to, 
if buyers were disposed to purchase. 
Brandy cominues exceedingly heavy, 
.and in the present state of the trade, 
the bcbt marks could be put chased at 
3a. 2c/, on board; the dull ntarket is 
owing in a great measure to the ex- 
pected arrivals. Geneva is otf'ered 
on lower ternm, without faeililatii»|.^ 
sales. 


LIST OF PATENTS. 


George Richards, Truro, Cornwall, 
Architect; for certain improvenaents in 
grates, stoves, furnaces, and other in- 
ventions, for the consumption of fuel; 
and in the flues conoocted with them, 
whereby they are rendered more st!ife, 
and the smoke prevented from return- 
ing into the rooms in wiiicli they arc 
placed ; and also for an improved ap- 
paratus for cleaning the same. Dated 
JUcc. ad, I82i. 

James Neville, of Nqw-Watk, Shad- 
Tharaes, Surrey, (Ivii Engineer, for 
an improved method of producing and 
supplying heat to, and constructing 
ai|d erecting furnaces, and other rc- 
•ervoirs, . seveially used for vorioub 
p^jrposea, ^c. limited Jau.?8, 1833. 


William Johnson, of Great Totham, 
Essex, Gent, for a means of obtaining 
the power of sto.im, for the use of 
steam-engines, with reduced expendi- 
ture of fuel. Dated Jan. 8, 1823. 

William Lister, of B|tildoti, Otiey, 
Yorkshire; cotton-spinner ; for certain 
improvemeuts in the method and ma- 
chinery /or preparing and spinning 
wool,, silk, mohair, and other animal 
fibre, of any quality or length of staple. 
Dated J^n. 10, 1823., 

Robert Copland, of Wilmington 
square, Clerkenwcll, Middlesex^ Gent, 
for cotobinations of apparatus, for gain- 
iog ph^'^er applicable to vai^ous pur- 
Dated Jan, 16, 1823. < ^ 
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LIST OF BANKRUPTS AND DIVIDENDS, 

I’aoM SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 15 , to SATURDAY, MARCH. 15 , 1823 . 

Mxlracted from the London Gazette. 

N.B: All the Meetings are at the Court of Commissioners^ Bnsingltall-streeL 
uulRS«t otherwise expressed. The Attoriiies’ Names arc in Parenthesis. 

JIANRUPWIES SlJl'ER.SEDE)), 

J. Omen, of Croat Yarmouth, Norfclk, andJ. T, Fity-gerald, Lawrence Poimtney^hill, inerclu 

(Jreen, ot Sornerleyton, SulTolk, brick- R. O. Spice, l>riiry-l.ine, deulor in ham I’k beet, 
inakcis. W. Turquaml, Shoitcr’s-court, Tlinrgumrton- 

S. Knipo, Idvcrpool, merchant. street, broker. 

hankruptcIes enlaroei). 

L. n. Martetlynnd J. Davric, Fir-bnrv-square, ’ H- Harrison, Sontlnvaik-bridge stone-wharf, 
merchants, from March 15 to Api tl 1 2. stone-mason, trom March 22 t.» A pi il 

J. Larhalcstier, New'-Hasirifrliall-Rtreet, Wine- H. Porter, Tiiuntoo, draper, from March IP to 25 
meifliant, from March 8 to April 2d. H. Clarke, St. Mary-at-llili, wine-inerohanl, 

J. Heaiiioont, Hnnter-fc-M'cct.Itruuswick-nquare, from March 1 to April 19. 
dealer, Iroin .March 18 to 25. 

UANKRUPl^. 


Adami, .1. and J. A, Southampton, toy-Bcllers* 
(Sowton, <ij .iv’s-irui. 

Aldeisev, .T. liiverpool, Ufroccr, (Clarke. Ri- 
ch. irda, and 'Medciilf. Chancery-lane. 

Atkinp, ,1. (Jieat Portliimi-strcet, chymist. (Pay, 
lledtord-Tow. 

A i matrons, W. (irent Qnceii-strect, Lincoln’s- 
inn-ficldN, auctioneer. (Brooking, Loinbaid" 
street 

Ag'iou.A <>'rc.at y.irinoutli, diaper. (Longdill, 
(;i:l\‘s-inn. 

Bennett. A. Fount.Tin-court, Minolies, paekiiig- 
ea'«e-m:il{cr. (Cl.ivlon, New-inn. 

Bell, H- Bourn, r,incoiMt.lin e, corn-merchant. 
(Farntlici and 'rnriier, lioridoii-atreet. Fen 
clinrch-srreet. 

Budd, W. II. (icrrard's-cross, Buckinghamshire, 
ami Oltl (Mmngo, London, common earner. 
(Stevens and Wood, Little St. Thomas A pos>tle 

Bairett, W. late "of C.irdiff, innholder. (L. 
Peacoek, Lincoln’s Inn-lielJs ; uud Mr. W. 
Matthew, <\irdiir, 

Jbiiitinu, .1. of the Cottage, Pine Apple-har, 
Eilgevvaie-roail, carpenter, (Carlon, High- 
stieot. Miirv-le-bone. 

UaiioM, B, and T, Barrovi', of- Liverpool, lloiir- 
merctiaiits. (E. Chester, Staple Inn, 

Jllaciifor.l, B. J. Lombard-street, Rword -cutler. 
(S\i inford, John-street, Aineriea-smi.tre. 

Jlrowiiing, J. and 11. A. Bclvidere Wharf. 
Waterloo-bridgp, titnbcr-tncrchant8.(J. Wilke, 
Pinsbuiy-place. 

B(*yden, S. Cliapol-strcct, Pentonvillo, beast- 
snlesinan. (E. Cole. Southampton-street, 
Bloomiibury. 

Bailow, J. Merton, millwright. (W. Deykes, 
Thai vea Inn. 

Byers, J. Blackburn, chapman. (Norris, John- 
street, Bedford-row. 

Cave, S.^ Cheltenham, jeweller. (Lawledgc, 
Temple-ehambor.s, Fleet-street. , 

Cap«8, B. Barton-npon-Humber, draper. (Hicks, 
Gray's Inn-square. 

Chaninan, E. Bridgewator-squai-e, Icather- 
seilei. (Platt, GrecttcThttucC-lane. 
Charleaworth, T. Claj*e-strcct, Clare-maikeL 
grocer. (Portal, Clifford's-lnp. 

Chambers, J. Wolverhampton, egrieultural- 
niachine-makef. (Williams and White, Liu- 
> coln's-inn 

'Cleghorn, W. IlateliiT-highway, chedsemonger. 

> (Hodgson^l^alisbury-Btieet, Strand. 

'JCuzner, littllington, Somersetshire, fuller. 

- (Lovell, IlQli)orn-eourt,Gruy’a-lnn, 

-'Davies, W. King-street,, Coveut-garden, wool- 
len-draper. (Tanner, Fore street, Cripplegate^ 
^Dmp.er, R. J. Fleet-market, glass apd earthen- 
wareinan. (Scargfll, Freeinati*s-coart, Corn- 
hill. . . 

Ealand. R. StodYbri4g^, Worcestershifie, hatter. 

(Walker, Exrhequer-ofliec, Liiieoh|r'«-lnn. \ 
Eieke. C. Cornhill, dealef. (KiuX Copthali- 
court, Throgmortw^-strect. , ' 


Earl, J jun. and T. liOe, lun. Birmingliain, 
mcrcbanls. (Norton and Co. Gray’s uin-sq. 

Ford, C. Regent-street. liiuMi-drapcr. (Clarkif, 
M’ai iiford-court, Tbrognmi ton-htreei, 

Fcntiin.an, W. Peterborough, linen-draper. 
(Breinridge, Clmncery-hiini. 

Fletcher, J, PJiitnbland.Cumlicrlaml, limc-bnrn- 
er. (Ariintroiig, Staple-inn. 

Ford, W Blapk Prince row, VVnlworth-road, 
linen draper. (E. PownOH, Fiaiiivnl's-inu, 
Holborn. 

Franklin, W. Ladvdown, Willalure, fuller. 
(Berkclev, Lincoln’s-um. 

Gieig, W, City-road, upholstci or, (Knight anti 
Fyson. Basinghall-strcct. 

Garle, M'.. S. Warner, and T Carlo, Dowgatc- 
dnek, Thames street, merchants. (Boulton. 
Bcillord-row. 

Glasier.W. II. Park-street, Vi'eatmin-iter, rnoney- 
seriveucr, (Freeman and Ileatlicote.thdcman- 
Btreet, 

Griffith, T. Liverpool, merchant (Clarke, Rich- 
ards and iVIedcalf, Chantery-lane. 

Godtrey, J. Leicester, pimnber. (Naylor, Groat 
Newport -street. 

Hiseneks, J. Frome-Sol'vood, Somersetshire, 
clothier (Williams, Red *1 ion -square, 

HiiJI.T Ponlton, Lancashire, money- scrivener. 
Norris, John-street, Bedford-row. 

Hughes, II. I>. Shottishain, Suffolk, apothecary. 
(Hush, Crown-court, ThreadneciUo-strcot 

Havilaud, VV'. Plymouth, printer. (Wright, 
Clowes, Orme, tk Wedlakc, King’s-bermh-wk. 

Hitchen, C. and T. M'ostenholme, Sheffield, 
faair-seating-inanufaeturcrs. (Tilsou and Pres- 
ton, C«leinan-«ti eet 

Hebbron, S. Hutton, Yorkshire, butclicr. (Mor- 
ton and Williamson, Grav’s-inn-sauare. 

Haile, M. Clieltenham, victualler. (King, Ser- 
jeant’s-inn. 

IJuinberstoiie, J. St. John-street, Clerkenwcll, 
victualler. (Saunders and Bailey, Charlotte, 
street, Fitzray-sfiuare, 

Ince.T. late of Yedtngham, Yorkshire, horse- 
dealer. (Hicks, Gray’s-inn-squaro. 

Johnson, B. Samborn, Warwickshire, fanner. 
(Fuller andSaltwell, Caiitmi-ohanlbera, Re- 
gent-st^'Cet. 

Knibb, A. Barnwell St. Andrew, Northampton- 
shire, miller. (Lvb, Liiicoln’s-iiin-ftolds. ^ 

Keast, W, of St. Krny, Cornwall, liine-burncr 
(Alexander, Carey-street, Lincoln \s-iim. 

Little wood, J. Rochdal#, stationer. (Tilson and ’ 

• Prestoif, Chilernan-sti'cet. 

Lee, W. Charle.s.stroet, Covent-garden, thea- 
trical and fancy dress maker. (Saxon and 
Hooper, Pump-court, Temple. 

Lamb, J. A. Whlttington-plaee, fllgbgatc, coal- - 
merchant. (Cole and Wragg, ,Ave-M aria-lane 

Lambert. R. Manchester, manufacturer. (Ellis 
and Co„ Chancery-lane. 

Meredith* T* «en. Bi.s’aopMrito-street"1VitbotR, 
leatber-seller. (Clarke* Bishopgsgatc-churuC.- 
yard, 





[March, 


M jrnall, T Mancfiestrr* r^CPci^ant, (^ppl<ly 
ind bcrjeant <»ra> b inn squire 

J H^verJoulutit, upholsterer THil 
It ud ttn I HtfMlnes, (.»i x) e.ftin 
’Mingi> A fi Sihcrstuet OoWon sqtiftie 
builder (Brooking I om bard street 
JNIutin i lewicshurv, wine ideKbint (lid 
inunns, Exchequf t ofbce Lin* oln » inn 
OltllKhd, J fidgwdre road (oieb maker (Rice 
in I ( 0 Great Marll m* ngb stroU 
Pepptr, H r Kingston upon Ihatncs. stone 
mason (Siinj son, King s Bi ncli walk r* inpl 
Pool, Mahon, toinwill milUr (loilett 
Papt r buildings Temple 
Peaibon II Droihvich, Honeattrsbire, glo\ei 
(Williams fcnd W hUe I Ineoln s inn 
Pftik J louerRojal men bant (Caslbam 
Lawrtnrc lane i it* apsule 
Paikor r Pawlett Somersetslnrc rodmer 
chant (Hicka and Biaikeniid^i, RurtUtts 
buildings Holbnin 

Re ul C Downe s wharf. Lower k ast Rmith 
Hold CQol inert hant (Uix, S^motlsinn 
( hancory lane 

Round O Reading;, ail k wear u (Jam*s 
'Bui lersburv 

Ril<> J Shcfttcld gro* ( r (Daike R<dTiinsq 
Stt«l S Rotlinh im \ firk«bir* hn ndiini 
(Kiu,raudro ( xsfi tnet lIoH nn 
Swe* t r b nth str< « t Soho * arvi r an I g Idtr 
(Wale P'ljg n tilt 1 s town 
blade J riltLihiiin * *irt r a I 1 uteher (Ntal 
ter« ju Qu< <11 street ( 1 qsil 
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EDITOR’S NOTICE. 


We have returned to our Publisher Mr. Ferguson’s Letter, sent 
J. M., because we do not consider a Magazine a proper veldcle for reli- 
gious discussion. 

Letter from a Clergyman of the Church of England, relative to our 
Strictures on Popular Preachers, in our next. 

“ Love and the Rose” belongs to ^ Science which our plan does not 
include. 

We shall be glad to hear again from T. M*K., and should be happy 
to encourage his youthful muse. 

The Lines called “ a Fragment, composed like lightning,” partake of 
the obscurity to be expected from such a title ; wc wish we could dis- 
cover a single flash of wit or common-sense in them. We suspect that the 
author rather remembers than understands the axiom “ Poetu nascitur 
non fit.” 

The Hermit-ess in London arrived too late for the present numlier. 

We arc obliged to R. D, for his friendly admonitions. 

S. is requested to call at the Publisher’s for a Letter. 

The letter relative to the abridgement of Mr. Cusac’s works has un- 
fortunately been mislaid. 

The following Contributions shall have an early insertion' 

On “Friendship,” by R. E. J.J, 

Invocation to Fancy, by W. T, 

Lines from Mrs. Hughes, 

The ShipwTcck, 

Lines to Miss cm her Birth*day. 
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lEMOlR OF JEREMY BENTHAM, Es< 


With a Protpait painted from Lift txprewly fop this work, 
and engraved by J. T<iohp#o«. 


Amidst the passionB 
\li<:os and sinister interests, which 
agitate and divide society, public opi- 
nion seldom gives to a contemporary 
Ills portion of just di?scrt; and he 
inis hir less chance of honest appre- 
ciation if he ■ hiiye grappled with 
existing abuses, and come in oppo- 
sing contact with those who hold 
the power, and.Wl^lth, and influence 
of society at their disposal. The 
advocate for ^idiange has a thou- 
sand difficulties to contend with ; for 
though novelty may attract for a 
moment^ it is with infiiiito difficulty 
that the habits of thought and feel* 
ing, which have obtained possession 
of a community, can be permanently 
changed or-eyen at all shaken. The 
advantages of the controversy« are 
wholly on the side of the attacked ; 
in addition to which the metaphors 
and decorations which dazzle and 
delude a majority of mankind, and 
Avhich may be found in abundance 
for every possible purpose, belong 
more especially to error; good is 
one, evil is infinite. Truth and 
happiness as the result of truth are 
built upon * a few simple principles 
of action. Error gives the imagi- 
nation full play, adorns its assump- 
tions with a thousand sophistries, and 
" wears attractions which arc disdain- 
ed by the stern and sober majesty 
of its rival. Mr. Bentham, who has 
brought a larger portion of intellec- 
tual strength, combined with obser- 
vation and appropriate knowledge, 
to bear upon tlic great questions of 


human felicttv than almost any man 
who ever BVeo, is a singular exempli- 
fication of Injustice done by his owir 
age and nation to an individual, 
whose induencc.on coming time and 
on general society tUay already be 
pronounced to be extensive in its 
operation, and permanent in its ef- 
fect. Not but that on tbe'honesf and 
strong-minded, upon those whose 
principles will be, rescued from the 
rubbish that stttrouuds them, the 
.stamp of his genius may be traced. 
But Mr. Bentham, whose writings 
compared with, their all-importance 
are^ known but to a few, is assuredly 
the name that will distinguish to 
after time the epoch in wTiich wo 
live, by a great majority of suf- 
frages 'gathered Jn» from the four, 
quarters of the globe. 

This may seem a bold assertion 
to those who dw’ell in the narrow 
circle of habitual prejudice, or whose 
synipathie.s are bounded, and their 
liieans of knowledge confined, by 
the small tract that surrounds them ; 
but it is from observation extending 
over a hkrge part of the civilized 
world, that ire are enabled thus to 
heev of futurity, 
r; Bentham’s whole life has 
been an exemplification of the ap- 
plication of the noble principle:^ of 
his creed. life devoted to the 
production of the greatest possible 
sum of happiness on the greatest 
possible scale. In other words, Mr.. 
Bentham has grappled with exten? ^ 
sive masses of evil in order to sup- 
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plant tlioin by all imai^’inable pfood. 
Up to a certain period of liis exist- 
en<’e>wbi( b has been for a long time 
one of retirement and seclusion, little 
effect appears to have been produced 
abroad, and still less at borne ; but of 
late years Mr. Henthani has seen 
Hoinetbirig like the growing up, if 
not the gathering in, of the harvest 
he has sown; and scarcely a country 
in which public opinion has obtained 
the controiil, or any considerable por- 
tion of the eontroul of public affairs, 
has failed by some legislative act, or 
some official communication, to re- 
cognize the immense value of his 
writings, and to express sentiments 
' of gratitud(i And admiration. His 
works, translated atid re-translated 
into all those languages which have 
been for any time, however short, 
the organs of freedom, have been 
oftencr referred to than those of any 
other writer as lights to guide, 
stanttards by which to pleasure, and 
authorities by which to eontroul the 
acts of those who profess to have 
made the happiness of the people 
the object of their legislative mea- 
sures. 

It is not our intention on the pre- 
sent occasiop to go into the history, 
objects and effects of the numerous 
works of which Mr, Bentham is the 
author.* They involve considera- 
tions so important, they refer to 
such a variety of subjects, all how- 
ever closely hearing upon human 
felicity, that it would be quite im- 
possible to satisfy ourselves or our 
readers by such a superffcial sketch 
as we could hero introduce. What- 
ever may he thought of the s,tyle,, vi- 
gorous and guanmd always, though 
sometimes involved ^nd raihei’ ob- 
scure, these works contain a greater 
mass of original thought, of masterly 
reasoning, of active benevolent sym- 
pathy, and of useful knowledge tnan 
Is to be found in the writings of any 
individual of the past or the present 
time. The first of Mr. Bentbam’s 
productions (published in 177 ^ 6 ) viz. 
the Fragment of Government** was 


attributed to tlte most illustrious 
men of that day, and might have ho-« 
noured the most illustrious among 
them. Dr, Johnson gave it to Mr. 
Dunning, and there was great saga- 
city in tlie suspicion. In the “ Frag- 
ment'* may he found the germ of 
that great principle — the principle 
of utility, whose development has 
been .'applied by its great master to 
srtch varied and such important 
ends. In Spain a foolish controversy 
has been carried on as to Mr, Beii- 
tham's right to he considered the 
founder of the Utilitarian School. 
Ho has never claimed the invention 
of the simple and almost obvious 
axiom, that all exertions should be 
devoted to the production of the 
greatest sum of good, (which is the 
principle of utility, hut in other 
wordsy but, who like Mr. Bentham 
has applied it to a system of morals 
and legislation, descending from a 
constitutional cade down to the ma- 
nagcniimt of a prison or workhouse } 
Sir. Bentham found what is called 
legislation” a huge and iinshapen 
mass of good and evil ; good and 
evil so blended, that, while in search 
of the former, it was impossible no|: 
to stumble upon the latter ; nor could 
an unrnixed result of good he by 
any means ohtainedjj however pa- 
tiently or earnestly s|)ught Of le- 
gislation, once a blmd and fortui- 
tous alchemy, he has made an in- 
telligible and practical science ; he 
has reared it upon a ^olid and sim-' 
pie foundation, and made the two 
great instruments (ff pain and pica- 
, sure; subservient to the production 
of the greatest possible sum 6f good. 
This in truth is the highest (mjcct 
of human ambition, and to succeed 
in this must deserve the highest 
portion of human jiraisc. 

Of Mr. Bentham’s history the fol- 
lowing facts^ are known to us, of 
whicJi the greater part have been 
heard from his own lips. 

, Mr, ^Jeremy Bentham f was born 
February 15, pld stile, 1747-8, at his 
father^fl towft-house in Red Lion- 


* A list of them wiM be found attached to the new edition of the Fragment 
on Goverament,. just published. 

t The name of Jeremy was derived from one of Mr. Bentham*$ ancestors, Sir 
Jeremy Snow, one of the Bankers whose name is recorded, as .having been 
robbed Hy CbirlCB lU by his stiuttltig' the 'Eichequer^ as (he pbme was. 
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street, Houndsditch. The last on 
the loft liiind side (it U still stand* 
ing) goiiij( from Hounsditr-h. The . 
country-house was at Barking’, in 
Essex. About twenty years ago, or 
more, it was pn.llcd down. His fa- 
ther was at that time ip jn'actice as 
an attorney, as his grandfather had 
))ecn before him, and had occupied the 
i^ame two houses. The former was 
chn k and solicitor to the Company of 
Scriveners; and, in his quality of soli- 
tor to the trustees, laid the foiinda- 
lion of the institution called Sir 
John C ussy’s Charity. At the re- 
coinmendatiou of a frioml of his 
father, Mr. Samuel Cox, then a bar- 
rister of eminence in the Cottrtof 
Clianeery, Mr. Uciithamwas entered 
in the second form at Westminster 
School: boarding at a Mrs. Mo- 
ral’s. 

Between the ages of six and seven, 
in the course of six months, he had . 
learnt French from a Frenchman, 
whom his father kept in his house 
for that purpose, a M. La Combe, 
of Avignon. It was in tbe course 
of the instruction thus received that 
he formed that acquaintance with 
'i’elemachus, of the fruits of which 
mention is made in one of his 
letters to the late Extraordinary 
Cortes of Portugal, some or all 
of which have made their appear- 
ance in the English newspapers. 
Not many years before (I7d6 or 6,) 
his father entered upon the house in 
which his son still lives ; it had then 
for its occupant the celebrated cour- 
tezan, Theresa Constantia Phillips, 
whose highly inter(?sting Memoirs, 
entitled art “ Apology for the con- 
duct of Mrs. T. C. Phillips,” are 
extant in 3 vols. with, the date of 
17bl, but without any intimation 
of the existence of any former edi- 
*tion. It was, however, a yeai* or 
two before this period that Mr. Ben- 
thain, being with his fatUer upon 
a visitUo a friend near Bii^yc in 
Suffolk,, met w^th a printed" copy 
of this same work, purporting to 
bate for Its authoress the lady her- 
self j and the house being then within 
the verge of the Court, and as such 
an asylum against creditots, was 
sold for, her benefit tii rough a yHieket 
in the door : by herself the materials 
pf her history werepf course furnish- 
ed ; but in a Life,p!f, FaullV'hitchead, 
ihe quondarti Poet Laureate in t|ie8?o. 


Biographia Britannica, the penman- 
ship of it is ascribed to him ; be that as 
it may, it contributed in no small 
degree to the turd taken by Mr. 
Bcnthani’s pursuits ; for as he has 
often been heard to .say by various 
friends, it is by tbe exemplifications, 
that form no inconsiderable part of 
that history, that he was led to that 
examination of the abu.ses of the law, 
tlie result of which is so conspicuous 
in all bis writings. 

Ill 1768, being then Master of 
Arts, Mr, Bentnam went to Oxford 
to give his vote at the general elec- 
tion of that year. On account of 
his not being of age a query was put 
to his vote, but tnC majority being 
decisive, the question as to the lega- 
lity never came to be discussed. 

He visited Paris in tbe year 1785, 
(for the third time) in the course of 
a long excursion which did not ter- 
minate till early in 1788. He had 
been twice at Paris before ; his ulti- 
mate destination wa.s to Creeboff in 
Russia, near which town, on an 
estate of the Prime Minister, Prince 
Potemkin, his brother, now Sir' 
Samuel Hcntham, was quartered in 
the capacity of Lieut. Colonel Com- 
mandant of an independent Jlat- 
talHon of 1000 men, which in tho 
iiiUitary service of that empire was 
his first step. Traversing France, 
by way of Montpellier and Mar- 
seilles to Antibes, he went from 
thence in a passage boat to Nice, 
and afterwards in a vessel to ((enoa 
where be joined a Ship bound to 
Sniyrna, with the master of which 
he formed an egagement antecedently 
to his leaving England : from Genoa,, 
after he had stayed there about u 
fortnight or three weeks, the ship 
sailed for leghorn, where it was 
datained for another fortnight or 
three weeks ; In the expectation of 
this latter demurrage, Mr. Bentham 
had provided himself with letters 
for Florence ; and, the stay of 
the vessol at Leghorn allowing of 
fiudicieht time, partook for .some 
days of the hospitality of the late 
Sir Hdrace Man, who for so long a 
course of years bad been Envoy 
thke from this Court. From Leg- 
horn, through the Fane of Mes- 
sina, the vessel took her course to 
Smyrna^ In her passage she was 
driven jby a storm into the narrow 
jpoH afforded by tlm . capital of the: 
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Jslc of Mitoline, where she passed 
tlie niji^ht ; and at the beautiful and 
unfortunate Isle of Scio, she made a 
voluntary stay of a few hours. After 
a stay o{^%hout throe wr^ks at Smyr- 
na, Mr. Bcntham embarked board 
a Turkish vessel for Constantinople ; 
and in that Capital passed five or 
six weeks. 

From Constantinople, Mr. Ben- 
tham made his way to Crcchoff across 
Bulg^aria to Riiszig* on the Danube, 
and from thence by way of Bucharest 
ill Walachia, andYassy in Moldavia, 
througlra part of Poland to Olvis- 
pol on the Dneister, through Tebe- 
ringow, to Crechole, where he ar- 
rived in the middle of February 
1/86. At that place he stayed at 
.his brothers till November 1787* 
when his brother, who was, on an 
excursion to Cherson, being unex- 
pectedly detained for the defence of 
the country against the then appre- 
hended invasion of the Capitari Pa- 
cha, nothing more was left to Mr; 
Bentham than to make his way back 
to Rnffland as he could; which he did 
accordingly throufirh Poland, Ger- 
many, and the United Provinces, 
.arriving at Harwich from Helvoct- 
' sluys in pehruary 1788. It was 
during Mr. Bentham’s stay at Cre- 
choff niat he wrote his letters on the 
Usury Laws. 

Not long befin*e the commencement 
of this excursion he had become ac- 
quainted with the afterwards famous 
Jkissot, then styling himself some- 
times Brissot de Wanvillc, some- 
times simply M. de Wanville. Bris- 
sot was at that time an Avoedt mm 
causey the ostensible and^'perham 
the real cause of his quitting the 
bar was an alledged weakness in 
liis lungs. He came to X^ondpn 
with many more projects than con- 
nections. One of his projects, the 
accomplishment of which was at- 
tempted without success, was the 
making the French public acquaint- 
ed with the state of the* English 
East India (Company: another was 
what he <‘allcd the setting up aT^- 
ceum. He was rerommendca to Mr. - 
Bentham as a man well acquainted 
with ^ French literature in general, 
and'hl particular with' the literature 
of the law. “ What can possesf Mr. 
Bentham to suffer such an ihsignih- 
rant Frenchman as this to cOihc about 
’’thioi ?” said one of his friends 
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clay to another. The answer W'ai, 
“he knows something of French laws 
and communicated information about 
them toMr. Bentham,” In the course 
of this acquaintance the Lyceum 
opened: in the plan of| it was in^ 
eluded a conversazioni and a print- 
ed correspondence. The conver- 
sazione scene — M. de Warville’s 
apartment. Company present, Mods. 
and Mad. de Wanrille, and Mr. 
Bentham. The print’d corres- 
pondence was between M. de War- 
ville and himself ; if it had lasted 
to the second number it did not 
reach the third. The number of 
books published by Brissot was not 
inconsiderable : one was a sort of . 
Bibliothequc of Criminals ; another, 
on Truth in general, composed of 
the sort of materials which may be 
guessid at from the title. Brissot 
Wtis a most honest, honoralilc, dis- 
interested, enthusiastic friend of the 
people. lie died poor as he had 
lived. When the election came 
for the second of the French as- 
semblies, Brissot, without the know- 
ledge or' privity of -Mr. Bentham 
who had not heard any thing of 
him for years, was active in his 
endeavours to procure the' elec- 
tion of Mr. Bentham to a seat in 
that assembly. M. Dumont was at 
Paris at the time ; apprehensive for 
the life of his friena, in the event 
of his finding: himself in such a 
situation, he applied himself to stop 
the exertions of Brissot and suc- 
ceeded. 

The last time of Afr. Bentham’s 
being in Paris was in 1802, when he 
joined company with his ever la- 
mented disciple, Sir Samuel Romiliy. 
His stay was about three weeks. 
Just at that time came out at Paris 
M. Dumont’s edition of the first^ 
•three of the seven volumes of his 
works that have been published in 
Freuch . I n the choice for th^ mem- 
bers oi tlie French Institute for that 
time, for every seat in the Institute 
three ipember's were chosen by .the 
existing ^ memliers, or some other 
Jearne^Wdy ; and among the three 
the choice was determiiiea by some 
memhe> or niemhors of the govern- 
ment ; it is believed, upon recollec- 
tion, by the First Consul, that is, by 
Buonaparte. At a meeting of the 
Parisian Society for the Encourage- 
ment of Art> It bad been said, as a 
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thing determined upon and known, 
that of tlie three voturned Mr.jBen- 
tham Was to be .the one chosen n^GVe- 
ffeire told him so after tire Society’s 
(Tinner, at the public tabic). A few 
days after arrived Charles James 
Fox. Mr. Fox vouchsafed to be a 
member, and of course was the person 
seated. Mr. Bcntham was already 
a French citizen. By the second of 
the two Freitch Assemblies be bad 
received that distinction, in company 
with Thomas Paine, Joseph Priest- 
ley, Mr. Wilberforce, Mr. Clarkson, 
and a few &c. &c. But in tlie very 
focus of equality a mark of distinc*- 
tion bad been conlriyed : (irst came 
'J’homas Paine, next came Joseph 
Priestley, third came Jeremy Ben- 
tham, — these three separated from 
one another by two commas; but 
next to Jpremy Bentham came a 
semicolon, and I)y this semicolon 
were these three distinguishacl from 
the rest, who were distinguished 
from one another no otherwise than 
by commas. 

About the year ISI7, Mr. Ben- 
tham, being a barrister of Lincoln’s 
Inn, wascallcd to the bench, a master 
of arts degTee having been con- 
ferred striking ofl' two out of the 
five years of studentship, lie had 
been called to the bar very soon after 
he became of age. 

In the year 180(5 came out his 
work intitfed “ Scotch Iteform,’^ in 
letters to Lord Grenville. The oc- 
casion of it was an invitation he re- 
ceived from Lord Grenville, during 
his short administration, through 
the present Marquis of Lansdowne, 
then Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
and Sir Samuel Romilly, then Soli- 
citor-General, to attend on a particu- 
lar day to consider of the plan to he 
adopted for the division of the Scotch 
Lourt of Sessions into two sections, 
and the introduction of jury trial. 
Sir Samuel Romilly, by his practice 
in Scotch Appeals, had had parti- 
cular ocipasioa to become acemainted 
with Scotch Judicature.' Mr. Ben-^ 
thatn’s question to Sir Sampel Rb- 
inilly was, “Are you to be at the meet*- 
ing.5’^ Answer — “No. ’’Mr^Ben- 
tbarn’s conclusion was, thatnoflUng 
>j^ood tviis intended or had any chance 
ofbeing willingly adopted. He there- 
fore declined accepting the invitar 
tiori, in order that,' in his observa- 
tions'oh the suhjep|,Ji^ might stand 


.free from those obligations and' 
ersonal (gards, whiqh could not 
ut have been imposeci by the forms 
of a pcrsomil niceting.- 
Besidcs the Defence of Usury, 
it was during his stay at his bro- 
ther’s, in Russia,, that he wrote the 
first^part of his work, styled “ Pa- 
nopticon ;”or, the Inspection House. 
The original idea was his brother’;?, 
by whom it was not thought of Ixdng 
applied to convicts, but only to work- 
ing hands, in whose instance it 
might be adopted .with most unre- 
mitting constancy and universality 
of inspection, at a minimum of ex- 
pense ; and by whom, some twenty 
years after Or thereabouts, it was 
ai'.tnally applied to that purpose, 
under the patronage of the Emperor 
Alexander, at tlie recommendation 
of Admiral Tchichagoff, Sir Samuel 
Bcntham then being there on a com- 
mission from this government; but 
not long after his return from Rus- 
sia, the building was unfortunately 
burnt by the careTes.sness of the mana- 
gers, the precariousness of his stay at 
Petersburgh rendering it necessary 
to erect it of wood for the purpose of 
saving time. In March, 17112, Mr. 
Bentham having framed a plan of 
management grounded on this plan 
of construction, and ascertained that 
innnagement by contract was the 
only mode that presented any chance 
of effecting any considerahlo part of 
the good (*apablc of being effected by 
it, presented to Mr. Pitt his pro- 
posal for thatpurpo.se; and on which 
was grounded a contract, the terms 
of which are to be found in the Par- 
liamentary Paper, printed by the 
House of Commons, in the year 1797 
or 8, as part of the grand report of 
the Finance Committee for those 
two years ; chairman, the present 
Lord Colchester ; uml reprinted in 
1811, by the committee, got up for 
the purpose of grounding the subv 
stitution ofthe existing Penitentiary 
at Millbaiik, It was embraced with 
enthusiasm by the acting men of 
that time, *Mr. Pitt, Minister, Lord, 
Dundas, Secretary for Home Affairs, 
Mr, Rose, Secretary of the Treasury, 
and Mr. Pitt’s right hand man, the 
only one of the two Secretaries by 
whom any thing was done or under- 
stood, Mr. Long, now Sir Charle.s. 
Mr. Bentham’s father dying hut 
a short time before Mr. Bentham 
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<iueeccde(l to his pr$$6nt residence, 
it became a show pUre in which 
^ir SamueV^ models of Panopti- 
cons, and ub inventions for the 
finding appropriate employment to 
prisoners, were exhibited. 

By a cause theO unknown, not- 
withstanding all that enthusiasm, it 
was made to linffifr till the close of 
the session of when an act 

passed, enabling* the Treasuey to 
enter into a contract fur the pur- 
pose, and to appropriate to it the 
i^round allotted at Battersea Kise, 
by a funner art, and a consequent 
valuation of a jury, or to purchase 
other land ; tor Lord Spcn<’er hav- 
ing an interest in the Idiui in Bat- 
tersea and having aceeded 

to administration as first Lord of 
the Admiralty, made that use of his 
public trust. When Mr. Abbot’s 
Finance Committee was sitting, 
Mr. Pitt and his as«!ociates thought 
the opportunity favourable for em- 
ploying its autboriry in support 
ot Mr. Bentham’s plan against the 
opposing, and to every body out 
of the Cabinet secret inlluence; and 
upon reference made to the Treasury 
by the Committee, a report as it may 
be seen, though in a tone of coolness 
produced by timidity, was made in 
favor of it. Mr. Abbot, the chair- 
man, imputing the delay to negligence 
on the part of Mr. Pitt’s ministry, 
spoke ill the committee in terms ot ve- 
hement reprobation of the harbauty 
of the treatment given to Mr^ Ben- 
tham. Years were spent in a struggle 
between the ministry and the secret 
influence. In the mean time the 
ground, at present occupied by the 
existing Penitentiary, was purchased 
as part of the fourscore aore^ or 
thereabouts, stipulated for in the 
contract entered into between the 
Tieasur\ and Mr. Bentbam, in vir- 
tue of the act. The land, subject to 
certain leases at present occupied, 
was paid for at the price of .^^12,01)0* 
Instead of for half the money, which 
svas the price for which ,tlie incom- 
hparably more appropriate land at 
Battersea Rise might have been 
taken under the valuation, W'as put 
in the posHCssioti Wf Mr. Bentbam. 
enanlc him to enter into actual 
o^ifiession, nothing now remaineil 
Ut the payment of a 1,000 in 
com}>exisation for the surrender of 
Nome of the leases, and tbfcTreasury 
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had gone so far as to cause adver- 
tlsemejtts to be inserted for the pur- 
pose 'of compelling the sale of the 
ulterior quantity, stipulated for un- 
der the contract. For the issue of 
this jC 1,000, the signatuie of George 
111. was necessary. It being looked 
upon as certain, consldeiing the 
length to which the matter liad been 
brought, tbl^ ^IVeasury clerks made 
no secret of the fact when the 
intriMnent was .sent to the King 
for riis signatuie* But tlieie it 
stopped foi ever. In Ihll, a com- 
mittee was got up by Lord Sidmontb, 
a Mr. Holibrd, 'cliaiiman, for the 
pm pose of tunning a ground tor the 
substitution of tlie exi-iting inscru- 
table Prison to Mi. Bentham’s 
literally, as well as metaphorically, 
transpircnt Panopticon. Foi the 
Violation ot public faitli^no lejson 
was assigned, eithei intbe lepoit 
or in the act giouuded on it. Be- 
tueen 20 and t/30,000, or some su(‘h 
sum, ivas what it was to have cost 
the public un(b‘r bis plan lor build- 
ing: under the evisiing plan, it has 
ahead) cost scvi ral Hundred thou- 
sand pounds, and will cost some 
hundred thousand pounds moie be- 
fore it is completed for the 
prisoners instead cd KMX), w'hich lus 
was to have contained. 'I'o defray 
the t xpenses he h<id b(‘en at, in con- 
sequcuco of the afMngements which 
he hud been indis^itably called 
upon by the ininktry to take, on 
the acceptance given to his pioposal 
in 17^2, Mr. Beutliatn bad sold 
estates to the amount ot between 5 
and 4^*600 a year, to great disadvan- 
tage. In addition to ^'2,000 ad- 
vanced to him for a commencement, 
it cost the public jt‘23,000, tor a 
coinponsation under the act of IHII, 
a sum a little more than the value of 
the estates so sold* As to the causes 
of the King’s invincible enmity, 
they are not unknown, but to ex- 
plafn them would take more room 
than on the present occasiow be 

S raped. In 1785 commenced Mr. 

entham's acquaintance wUh Sir 
jSamuel Romilly. To that acquaint- 
ance tnay be referred the small 
uuaHlity' of good which Sir Samuel 
HUlhtlly Was permitted t6 4*ffecr, ok 
dated so much as venture to propose* 
Some of his motjods wem taken from 
Mr. Bentham’s 
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A TALB^ rOUNDED ON FACT. 
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It liAiTbcfn said, and perhaps death, his son, a dissipated, unprfn- 
jwstly, that affli<?^ioi|i^a8 a tendency cipled youn^inan, succeeded to the 
harden the heart, and incline it business, and in a very few years 
to selfishnass ; but sometimes the Mrs. Beverley found herself oblii^ed 
heart is rM^ed, by its onArials, to advame a considerable sum of 
Hiora^tendWy alive to the mals of money, out of her own income, in 
otheta ; and the afflicted become ac- order to avert impending^ bankr\iptcy 
tively solicitous to ward, from the from Charles and his rash partner, 
hi easts of their fellow-cieieliures those William Dixon, 
arrows which have lacerated their 'pat, as is usually the rase in 
own. iVn instance of this kind* I nm sileh instances^ the ny;>ney wa^ ex- 
enabled to give in the following pended in vain ; Cbarl^ was obliged 
narrative. » to own to her that it was not in her 

After a happy union of several power to save him from ruin, and 
years w^A the man of her heart, Mis, he had wisely resolved to insist on 
Beverle^ecamo a widow, and life callrng the creditors together; wh^n 
would have been to her compara- all at once his partner appeared in 
ti\idy a blank, hud she not been the highest spirits, produced money 
blessed with a son, to whom she for every emergency, and, foi*cing 
could transfer, and in whom she hank notes on the astonished Cfliatles, 
could centre all those strong affoc- desired him not to trouble himself 
tions, which had hitherto been di- concerning their affairs, for that the 
\ ided between her child and his storm>‘Was weathered, and all would 
father. soon be well. 

She was naturally of a fine temper, Charles was only too willing to 
and that temper was improved by believe him, and he*e icrerly imparted 
the strongest religious impressions, his recovered tidiiquillity and its 
t>he, therefoie, found the. task of cause to that fender mother who 
Tcsignatiou easier than she expected; had been the participator, the soothr 
,and, while thankfully contemplat- cr, and the help of his troubles, 
ing the blessings wki<^b *b<* But the calm was transient, and the 

possessed, she learnt tO‘4iush every s|orm which followed of terrible da- 
impatient regret for that which she ratiqn. Scarcely had Mrs. Beveiley 
had lost. ^ rejoiced, fhough in trembling, over 

Charles Beverley was indeed of so this surprising* letter, when, just as 
mivcfl a character, a being so calcu- she was pieparing for bed, she heard 
fated to excite maternal anxiety, a knock at the door, and on its being 
while he gratified maternal piide, opei^cb Charles, pale and agitat#»d, 
that Mrs. Beverley had little leibure rushed into the house ; sad, indeed, 
to revert to the past, s'o constantly was the tale which he had toidh 
was she engrossed with cares for the Dixon, he found, hud bi'en for some- 
present and fears for the future, time connected 'with forgers,—*^® 
she had vainly h<^d that Charles, notes which he had ciuulated him- 
whemhehad taken hbdegree, and had self, and given Charles to circulatOf 
retutntii to his paternal roof, w<p|ld were forgefies^whe was already in 
have beeoipe « clergyman, and^fte pustqdy, |ind so would Charles him- 
his father have hw an omamWOit self have boon liad he not escaped 
to tito church, and a blessing to bv a back-d(k>r, and hastened to the 
paHshioners ; but unforttui^^ JbOlW^IUage whepc hk mother resided, in 
waw of a peculating, order to comforting as- ^ 

nature, and he pnsf^rred riskk^^ll^ onrancc that UimI&s an innocent Vie- ^ 
fortune in a commercial tlm of his guilt* and tw 

in which lig wat^ered a cotikWA consult with hee on Vbat it Was best 
able sliare^A nrst all wept ,^fpr him to do iit tluVlilaiming emer** 
but on hU^iM^er’s ^suddbnr‘^'kency. 4 ^ 
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“ Surrender yourself, and stand a 
tinl !” was the dictate of her jiiSg- 
ftient, and also of her trust in Pro- 
vident e; but maternal anxiety, and 
t'harlcs’s conviction that it would 
be dlflicult to piove that he was not 
privy to the forgeries, got the better 
of every other teelinir; and ti^tror, 
lest this beloved child should be 
condemned to perish on a scaffold, 
made her urge him to escape to 
another countiy, and to assist him 
with the means of immediate flight. 

Dreadtul under such circumstances 
was the parting of the tnothei and 
son but it was clieered to both by 
JVfis. l5erverley*8 positive declara- 
tion,* that she would ultimately set- 
tle wherever he did, and would 
know no other home or country hut 
his. It u*as, indeed, impossible for 
her to n^main wheie she was, for 
OhailesS flight had convinced evciy 
one of Ins guilt ; and when Dixon 
was tried, convicted, and executed, 
she thonght that she read in the eyes 
even of every fiiend whom $he saw, 
“ Such ought to have been the fate 
of your son while she knew that 
hci assurances of his innocence must 
be given in vain. She, therefoie, 
impatiently expected news of hiss«ife 
arrival in Norway, whither he was 
bound, and in the mean while she 
made every prepaiation to join him 
in that country. But all hope of 
being reunited to her beloved son in 
thUwoild was soon destroyed; for 
she received a letter from a friend of 
his at Elsineur, informing her that 
the ship in which Mr. Beverley sailed 
had been wrecked off the coast of 
Norww, and that every one on 
''board fiij perished \ 

He added, that antongst tile bodies 
which had been washed on shore, 
he had recognised that of Charles 
Beverley, and had endeavoured to 
revive him ; but, not understanding 
the means of resuscitation so well 
known," and so successfully practised 
in England, he had not succeeded 
in his efforts, and ibat he was thf^n 
'^loing to follow the rtoains of his 
lamented young friund to the grave. 

®At first the reairo i^f |he bereaved 
mother Wttered Uttdef^^this un^s:- 
' P^d calamity, hut those, .Vho In 
SVery trial look upwards for Relief, 
are stlWayh surC to obtain ttt and, 
fhougb bending to the with 
the wthen o? her s|BteWirIlifrsst 


Beverley was at length able to seek 
refuge, usual, from her ^^ense of 
suffering in active employnient. 

But the idea that, nau the proper 
icmedies been applied to the body 
of hei son, he might have been 
saved, was constantly recuiring to 
her mind, adding bltteirtiess to lur 
regietb ; and ahe continued to cling 
to this idea, occasionally with a de- 
giee ^eveii insane tenacity, when 
she WWforced fi om it by the power 
of equally painful certainties; for 
she learnt that she had to niouiu 
01 er a greater evil than that of the 
death of her son: namely, the («)n- 
viction of that son’s immoiality of 
conduct. 

She found that he had piivate 
debts to a considerable amount, and 
that those debts had chiefly been iii- 
cuired for the sake of .in alAndoneii 
and expensive woman, who mi d long 
been his mistress But the mind of 
Mrs. Beverley rebounded at length 
from the pressui e of even tliis ovei - 
whelming affliction, and she again 
endeavoured to forget her son’s evils 
in active exertions for the good of 
othci-s, saying to heiself, as she dul 
so, “Since it is the will of Heaven 
thilt I should still exist, it is also 
its will that I should not .live foi 
myself alone!” 

ft was to the abode of her diild- 
hood, to the scenes where her mater- 
nal heart had first opened to thc« 
delight of seeing her son, when just 
able to walk, bounding hefoie her 
on the pebbly shore in all t^e gaiety 
of infancy, that Mrs. Bev<‘rlcy hail 
directed her steps, and she had 
taken up her abode in a large old- 
fashioned house on a i emote loast 
of England. She had once possess- 
ed a house in this village, but had 
been forced to sell it in ordei to 
answer some of her son’s demands ; 
but wild, desolate, and straggling 
as the place was, it was so endeaioa 
to her by pleasing and even by 
mdutnfnl recollections, that she 
preferred this situation to eveiy 
Other for its own eake, and she soon 
{ieam^fo'prtxe it still more for the 
sak^/ ofliers. 

ti^as not a coast in England 
mbrif uotoriods for repeated ship- ' 
wteCks than the one on which Mfs. 
Beterley had takerf up her abode ; 
and, scai<jely;had the Equinoidal 
gates beguwfo bl6w, when her 
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shrinking $ 6 nsibility, and her iaim 
a^oniziipig' associations were called, 
forth by wrecks of a very ..affecting . 
nature, for vessels were aolie to come 
so near the shore that the cries of 
the crew for succour could bo dis- 
tinctly boardi^ and their features 
could, be easily^istinguished. 

Those, therefore, whom fruitless 
humanity led as anxious spectators 
to the scene of misery audadanger, 
were exposed to the additional agony 
of forming au acquaintance with 
the features of the despairing and 
the sinking ; and of not only seeing 
them, in torturing rpmembrauce, 
wlieii the last wave had closed over 
their heads, but also*of hearings in 
fancy, or during the stillness of 
night, their <lrea(lful and unavailing 
sliricksistwhen those shrieks had long 
been ended by the powerful grasp 
qf death. To aiiy one tlieir remem- 
bered looks and remembered sounds 
wuulfl have been fraught with an- 
guish, but they urged Mrs. Bever- 
ley to a feeling of alnaost frantic 
misery ; for such (said she to hersClQ 
wt>re probably the looks and shrieks 
of my dear shipwrecked child ! But 
this encreased degree of occasional 
suffering, to which her new situation 
exposed her, bsought its own medi- 
cine along' with it; for while it made 
her live over again the scene of Iict 
son’s <leath, ana of recalUnjg at the 
same time her regret that his friend 
had not been able to revive him, her 
benevolent lieart was taught hy the 
renewed consiousuess oi her otvn 
sorrows to fpel for the sorrow of 
other inothcrs, and not only to feel 
for them, but to try as muca as she 
could to prevent their recurirence in 
future. . 

“ Had my son’s friend possessed 
(as he said) the means of resuscita- 
tion known and followed in Eng- 
land^ he might yet have lived r* 
she eii^claiined one evf^ning after, her 
suddenly averted eye had 
sciously rested Upon a corpse 
. . thrown upon the ^re henuatli. 

From that moment Mri ^yeyley . 
never rested till she hadr^taiped 
fi*«n the Humane Society di^i^ns 
, how to pro^d ih^endeuvouri^fo re- 
store drowned personir to Uf^^^had 

ptooured ev^y.>neces8ary aseli^hjce, 
and bad appropriated a part 'o^her 
$wn dwelling to tplieccption pfall 


bodies that should be thrown on 
shore from wrecks in future. 

Never was house better situated 
for Ibe purpose ; as it stood on a 
rock, and was the nearest building 
to the spot w'here vessels were usu- 
ally ship-wrecked. 

The first time that, through tho 
means which she had causeil to be 
used, she beheld a fellow creature 
restored to life, her joy and thank- 
fulness were great even to a painful 
excess, but not long after, her be- 
nevolent interference received a still 
greater reward, 

\Qnc of the persons saved from 
apparent death ny the indefatigable 
ertorts which she obliged her agents 
to make proved to be the son of a 
sort of decayed gentleman, well , 

' known both to Dixon, and once ac- 
quainted with Charles Beverly, 

4 TIUS man frequently visited Dixon 
in prison ; and, being with him the 
ni^ht before his execution, the cul- 
prit shewed him a paper which he 
had drawn up, in whicn he solemiily 
declared the innocence of Charles 
Beverley, and exculpated him from 
any knowledge^ suspicion of, or j>ar- 
ficipation in the crime for which he 
suffered. This paper,? said Dixon, 

“ I mean to give to the sheriff, that 
poor Beverley’s reputation may be 
cleared from all stains*” ‘*"The 
sheriff! No, no, give it to me,” re- 
plied Williams, “/will take care 
that it is made public directly !” The 
unhappy man Dclieved him, entrust- 
ed the jj^per to his care, and Charlen - 
Beverley’s name, remained unclear- 
ed } for Williams was the father of 
Charles Beverley’s and 

^ having;; though very an|ustly 5 at- 
tributed Ms daughter’s original fall 
. from* virtue to hun* hp felt towards 
him sensations of the most vindic- 
tive nature j and how it was in, his 
power to. gratify those feelings. 

“ Npy” cried hc,^ in the bitterness 
’ ot his'^uU wbph he left the prison, 
and'hei^ in^h^s houd the affecting 
doeuinent^^ by fi repentaht 

sinner in the, fuUxicss of a contrite 
heart, “Kol Mb paper vhall never 
m^t the lighm As my poor child’s 
, and reputation were destrpjji^ ’ 
by Charles Beverley, his reputati^, 
as a, Bott.of .letrihntive iusticc, shall' 
remain'jniijU-edffor everi^ , 

' But^ ’iiprn he" founds from the ^ 
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presentations of his restored son 
that be oxved his life to the benevo- 
lent ajij^ency of Be\erley’8 mother, 
his heart was rising with compunc- 
tion; and when his erring* daughter, 
who died soon after, deelarecf that 
she had falsely accused Beverley of 
being the author ot her dishonour, 
he would instantly, hut for the diead 
of obloquy, have ‘done his meinoiy 
justice. 

To this overt act of penitence he 
was, however, very soon most aw- 
fully oblisr^d, for he found himself 
on his own bed of death, and ( ould 
hesitate no longer to make I’harles’e 
innocence as public as possible; 
accompanying iiis declaration at the 
instigation ofthe t lerg> man, who at- 
tended him, by a confession of his mo- 
tives for withholding the paper, and 
his sorrow for the double injustice 
which he had done Charles Beverley. 
He also wi Ote a letter to Mrs. Bever- 
ley full of penitence, of thanks, and 
blessings But no language can 
do justice to the ovei powering sen- 
sations which she experlenct*il, when 
she not only found that her son’s 
exculpation was published all over 
England, thiough tlie channel of 
the public prints, but that she had 
procured it by her cxei tions to save 
her fellow-creatures, and had, at the 
same time, been the means of calling 
a sinner to repentance. ” Have I 
ever suffered? And have 1 eVe^. 
daied to murmur?” burst from her 
miivering lips as she raisc'd her 
gasped hands and tearful eyes to 
heaven, yet still in the happy wake*> 
fulness of the succeeding night 
she caiight herself exclaiming^ ** but 
now that his reputation is once more 
restored, I cannot help wishing, 
more than ever, that he himlHdf were 
alive! nevertheless^ God’s mil be 
done !” » 

But the comfort which attended 
Mrs. ^Beverley’s first ac^nintande 
with her son’s restoration tn unble- 
mished fame went enmnudn^, 
for she could now talk*0f him^gnin f 
and had a pride In Informing Biose^^ i 
who had known an#ioved him whew ^ 
^ tmlld, that she^eould ccowinea^ 
Kiem from authority that ' 

never deserved the imputations cast 
on Wm r ithd when shf^oces^onalty 
was obUgfu to associate with the- 
opulonV ililiWitdnts of Village 


she felt that her step was more firm, 
her eye iqore assured, and her coun- 
tenance more ivncmbarrassed than 
had been ; as she had hitherto felt 
that pci haps they regarded her as 
the mother of an untried felon ! 

But now the wound that had so 
long rankled was closed ; and thougli 
she nad always reason to be satis- 
fied with the attention paid her by 
all descriptions of pe^le, yet she 
was not defjeived when she fancied 
that she was become a greater object 
of interest* than before ; for then* 
was a degree of romance attached 
both to her whole histoiy and to 
her active benevolence which could 
not fail, especially after this hist 
incident, 'to make hei more gene- 
rally an object of attention and 
reg^ird. 

Wigh had always been her rank 
in village estimation. The squire's 
wife was known by the n iine of the 
smart notable lady, the eonntiss 
who, withherlord, inhabited during 
some few months of the year a 
castle just out of the village, was 
distinguished as the great lady, but 
Mrs. Beverley was always kiiovn 
by the name of the good lady. En- 
viable distinction ! Mrb. Beverley 
had it not in her power to bestow 
large bounties ; but hei \ isits, het 
smiles, her looks, her offers of loie 
to the poor who Sui rounded her, 
her sympathy in their snffoiing<*, 
her active but chastened resentment 
of their injuries, and the fearlesn 
manner in which on principle sho 
interfered to redress theii wrongs, 
together with her generous provision 
for the necessitous, --all these thmg<( 
.bound the neighbourhood so closely 
to hfer in the nonds of respect nm‘l 
afibetion, that even the noble and 
the distinguished when the chance 
of life brought them, especially at 
diurch, into aught of intercourse 
with this retiring, but far bScalted 
Vrotiitaii, beheld her with reveren- 
tial ^teem ; and when they saw 
themselves received by the popula- 
tion of the village with low obei- 
sance, and distant rCverencies, but 
behalf Mrs. Beverley surrounded 
by eager thoug'h respectful groups, 
enqtdrhig #ter her health Udtb kind 
anxietY> — while blessings involun-r ^ 
tarlly bioke loudly from their Ups, 
they felt, dcc|dy«ftlt, in spite 6f utte 



illasion« of pride, that they w^e in . 
tl^ presenc#of .u fluperior. 

' TNorwasit long before Mrs, 'Jilever* 
ley’s company was earnestly requwt- 
eci at the houses in the neigh- 
bourhood, and'her; dwelling became 
ah' object of^iefcriosity, especially 
those apartments conseprated to the 
r»*covery of drotvned persons. But 
it was not in .association with the 
great or the opulent that irffB. Bever- 
ley had learnt those lessons which ^ 
enabled her to rise? superior to her 
trials, and to devote herself to the 
service of others ; and jshe could not 
be easy to allow herself to be led 
away from the duties which had 
been to her a remedy and a blessing. 
She, therefore, firmly refused all the 
invitations given, and busied herself, 
as usual, in the offices which she 
loved. 

The winter, the only winter since 
she had lived in the North, had 
passed awj^ guiltless of one wreck, 
and Mrs. Beverley felt the joy of a 
benevolent heart on the occasion; 
when, on the coming of the March 
Equinox, the winds became more 
than usually awful and threatening, 
and “ Heaven help the poor souls at 
sea!” became once more the phrase 
in the mouth of everyone. Nor was 
it long before a vessel was seen dis- 
masted, and hoisting signals of dis- 
tress, and calling forth in Mrs. • 
Beverley’s sympathising heart the 
usual train of suffering, and the 
usual motives to benevolent exer- 
tion. But while. as yet the fate of 
the vessel seemed doubtful, the spec- , 
tators from the rock under Mrs. 
Beverley’s windows saw a m^n, 
Yiaving stripped himself of his upper 
garments^ plunge headlong, into the > 
sea, as if resolved to try and, swim 
for bis life, “ Save him ! Assist him I 
O! thou God of mercy!” cried Mrs. 
Beverley, as she continued to gasse 
on him, even in spite of herself, while 
he maufajjy struggled with the en- 
clreasingfy tumultuous, waves'; but,r 
vain wefe the prayers she breathed. 
At length she saW. the unhappy man’s 
exertions grow fainter and faintier, 
till at length he sui^t beneat^thf^ . 
Waves, and waa beheld) no more* .. . 

Mrs, Beverley for a moment turn- 
ed aside and bitterly ! for so ^ 
dared,' and so died her son; but. it" 
wasvbnly for a momlht that' she 
could be absorbed in selfish sorrpw, ' 


?tirhe next she gave to her usual 
- prompt exertions. Immediately she 
sent her agents down to the shore to 
watch till the body should be cast 
on the saliva, and, in a much less 
time than she could have ima- 
gined, it was so east, and as usual 
.it was brought into the appropriated 
^apartments at Mrs. Beverley’s. 

Long and fruitless w'ero all en- 
deavours to restore the unhappy man 
to life; but Mrs. Beverley, who 
always, though unseen, presided 
over the operations, and stimulated 
to unabated exertions, would not 
allow the task to be given up. Con- 
tinually reminding her agents liow 
short a time the body bad been in 
the water; and at last, in the very 
moment of despair, signs of return- 
ing life appeared, and another vic- 
tim was saved from the power of im- 
pending death ! • As usual, too, the 
recovered person was carried to a 
comfortable bed, and, after every 
necessary process Inul been gone 
through, he was left to the refresh- 
ment of repose and sleep. 

Mrs. Beverley retii-ed to rest when 
she was assured that every thing 
. had been done that was necessary, 
but to sleep after such a scene as she 
had witnessed, and the great excite- 
ment which she had undergone, was 
as she had often felt befove, impos- 
sible; and she soon rose again, to 
watch from her window the gradual 
declension of the storm, and to ascer- 
tain the now ensured safety of the 
so lately endangered vessel. 

While thus employed she heard 
a low moaning from the chamber of 
the recovered strunger, and, fearing, 
that he was ill, she hastened to listen 
at his door; but 8 h#,soon convinced 
herself th^t the murmurs whicli she 
hcai^ were only the murmurs of 
prayer, intermixed with the sobs of 
uncontroulable emotion, in tones fa- 
,, miliar to her ear, and dear to her 
heart/ -^But white that heart beat at 
■Tthe sound with vain and overwhelm- 
ing recollections the voids gradually 
sunk into^ silenCCj^ and it was not 
Ibng before hard anddow breathing 
convinced her ,|hat the stranger 
slumbeMd again. , ‘ 

: When morning was quite risen 
;she i^ain went to hi^ door,^ but all 
. was still? 80 ,sHB> that her fancy 
took the aliinn, and she fisbrod tl^t 
, the quick and loud breathing which 
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she had before heard wa» the har« 
biiiger of death, and that he had 
now leased to breathe. She there- 
fore gently opened the door, having 
undraiin the window curtains, she 
approached his bed. He was lying 
on his side, with his face half con- 
cealed by the bed clothes ; but the 
flush on his check, the red on hie 
hp, and the perceptible, though 
gentle breathing *fiom the latter, 
soon convinced her that ho was liv- 
ing, and enjoying the comfort of 
rclreshmg sleep. She was then go- 
ing to quit the room, when she saw 
that a small picture of herself had 
been displaced from its situation 
before the flie-place^ and w;a« lying 
on the pillow of the sti anger. I 
cannot pretend to describe the be- 
wildering emotions which nOsv came 
over the brain of Mrs. Beverley, 
The tones she had heaid, the sight 
before her; but, above all, the shape 
of the hand that now reposed upon 
the countei pane; and she wasoagei ly 
leaning ovei liim to catch, Ushe 
could, a more suffii lent view of Ids 
faiie, when he turned his head en- 
tuely round, and the now widening 
and now fast closing eye«^ of the as- 
tonislied mother, gaacd upon her 
son, her Charles I so long lost, so 
Jong lamented ! It wae he I The mo- 
ther’s eyes might he deceived, but 
the inotnci’s ears and heart <ould 
not be so,-*— when he suddenly un- 
« lo**ed his eyes, and “ Mother ! 
Dearest mother !” burst from his 
qmveiing lips, as his arme opened 
to receive her fainting form 1 But 
she soon revived again* to wonder, 
to weep the tenderest teaw of Joy, ^ 
to kneel, to thanksgive, to ask ques- 
tions to which she did not wait for 
an answer, and then to oxelaim in 
the language pf the Patriarch, 
“ Now let me die since I hafO seen 
thy face, because thout^artyet alive.” 

The rest of my story fs sooditoldk 
When Charles BOf eHoy fm tho ccr* 
tain danger of tho ship Jn which he 
sailed^ heptudied oqa a sort^of 
raft which they had on board, on 
which ifo one 4lse was to 

vanture, since d^pair had as ydt 
reached its climax with^ Ihto only, 
and on this frail suppeH he ven- 
tured, alone on the ragahf oei^h be- 
neath to. 

To li^ who remaiited bcihlnd he 
mooft mm no doubt appeared to 


perish in the wares, as long before 
lie reached tlie land be had been 
forced to abandon the raft and trust 
to his own swiimning, but he landed 
at length in safety on the Norwe- 
gian coast, at some distance from 
the port for which 'he had been 
boun<l. When he had recovered the 
excessive exhaustion consequent on 
his oxertions,he saw from a rock, to 
which his anxiou^^and impatient 
ftx'lings enabled him to ascend, 
though with great difficulty*, that the 
vessel which hg had so providen- 
tially left was only just visible 
above water, and he Concluded that 
all the ciow perished with her. 
He also concluded that he should be 
supposed to have died with them, 
and why sliould I not allow" the 
error to continue,” said be ; “ as 1 
fled from trial my reputation is for 
overgone! and life without reputa- 
tion IS not worth having but then 
be recollei ted how his poor mother 
would mourn for las loss; the next 
moment, however, ho reflected that 
as hts immoralities would no doubt 
be made known fo her aft* r his de- 
parture, that she would he so wean- 
ed fiom him by the disclosure that 
»hc would soon be rt signed fo las 
loss, but httlo did Charles Bever- 
ley know the heart of a mother^ 
Little did he knowhow the maternal 
heart yearns to forgive the errors of 
the^most offending child! As little 
did he reflect that his tender and 
pious parent would feel the bitter- 
nesa of hl$ supposed loss increased 
by the consciousness that he had 
been suddenly snatched away from 
the midst of unrepented sins. He 
therefore resolved to let himself be 
supposed dead, at least for the pre- 
tuent, to ebange his name, and en- 
deavour in another country to re- 
deem the time which he had so 
shamefully mispent in his own. 
But before ha tried to put his plans 
is execution ha repaired in disguise 
to Elsineur, knd there ha learnt that 
the body of a CharlesBeverley 
had baas racogWixad by a Mr, Watz- 
toiSTr *ahd:' burled. This circum- 
^a^nce confirmed: him in his re^lu- 
llon, aud ^Ugb he considered at^ 
frmt who could have been taken for 
he at length >retnembered that 
thoiie liras a young mah oh board 
waa flight greatly %o rmfo- 
hit him. 
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He now contrived to make his 
way to liubsia, ai^ thence to India, 
where fortune trailed on his Indus- 
try^ his self-deniai, and his exem- 
plary conduct ; but at the end of ten 
years, having felt his heart yearn 
towards his mo^er and his country, 
he resolved ^ return to England, 
and <liscover lurnself to the former, 
even if he remained unknown to any 
one else. At the Cape he saw an 
English magazine, in which he 
read with overpowering delight and 
thrinkfulness tnat faU reputation was 
cli^arcd, that he might resume hU 
own name, and enjoy bis ojiulence, 
if his mother yet lived, without a 
single drawback. Nor, when he 
lead what were the motives of Wil- 
liams for so long withholding the 
proofs of his innocence, coulld he 
forbear to own th4t he was justly 
punished for the profligate conduct 
of which he was really guilty, by 
its being made the means of expo- 
sing him to the accusation of greater 
guilt of which he was entirely in- 
nocent. But when he was off the 
well-remembered coast, and in sight 
also of a well-remembered house, he 
saw himself in danger of a second 
shipwreck. Instantly urged per- 
haps by tlie recollection of past suc- 
tess, and relying on his knowledge 
of tlie shore, and his skill in swim- 
ming, he flared 40 trust himself onto 
more to the waves. The result I 
need not relate, but when on waking 


he saw opposite to his bed a picturn 
of his mother, he started up, over- 
come with affectionate alarm, for 
he feared that she was dead, and 
had bequeathed her picture to the 
owner of tlie house; ami he was 
eagerly rising to gain, if possible, 
some intelligence concerning Mrs. 
Beverley, when his courage failed 
him, and he feared to end his pain- 
I'ttl suspense by a certainty still 
more painful ; besides, he did not 
like ta add to the trouble he had 
already given to the family by dis- 
turbing them so early, he therefore 
laid dawn again, after loud and re- 
peated prayers for resignation, and 
at length His harassed and exhaust- 
ed spirits sunk igain into complete 
forgetfulness. 

But till his last happy waking he 
knew not all his caosc for thankful- 
ness and joy^ for then be not only 
woke to clasp his beloved mother to 
bis heart, but to find that, in return 
for her endeavours to save the chil- 
dren of others, it had been given to 
her to recover and to save her own 
oi&pring. 

Little more remains to be added. 
Ta^ight and improved by suffering, 
Lharies Beverley became the pride 
and comfort of his molher^s declin- 
ing years, and his children have 
pleasure in relating to their children 
the story of Grandmamma and the 
feihipwFCck. 


ELLEN TO EMMA, 

Webp not for me— I do not griteve 
lliat thus in youth the world I leave ; 
There’s nbthing mw my soul holds dear. 
That makes me wish to linger here. 

There was a tie that once was wreath’d 
Around me, and each sigh I breath’d 
Drew the chain closer-— oh I my soul 
How dear was then its sweet coutroul ! 

It broke, and life for me retain’d* 
Nought to he wish’d or to be gaia’dt 
' And! became lihe some ship, tosa’d 
On oceauf wheaher pilot’s lost. ^ 

Tiien do not beloved friend, 

.That thus my joyless life I end 5 
Bue, Emma, let thy smile impart 
A itunvit ta my tinklng heart. 




m 


ANI'ONIO; OR, THREE WEEKS’ HAPPINfesS. 


,{s^Uth, 


Antonio wa» one and twenty 
ears of age, of a robust habit of 
ody and an impetuous fervour of 
mind. ^His education had been con- 
ducted on the broadest plan and 
Ijrith the most scrupulous care, he 
was decplv le;imed in the accumu^ 
lated wisdom of sterling writers, 
accomplished in all th^^rcfined ac- 
quirements of the age, possessed 
a heart not closed against the more 
delicate sentiments of our nature. 
The family, however, of wbi( h he was 
a descendant, was now in the decline 
from its meridian splendour. It was 
an ancient and respectable braftch, 
long resident in a mansion-house 
Tenown as the central point of the 
surrounding district ; but the ordi- 
nary signs of hereditary wealth were 
now retrenched, some parts of the 
hall were vacated and closed up, 
and the lectures of the private tutor 
who had instructed Antonio were 
exchanged for the {ii^thod of a pub- 
lic school. Still the present pos- 
sessor of the pioperty had means 
Which prudence made sufficient for 
the purposes of ffcmfeel retirement; 
the reduction or ni$ fortunes was 
but little obvious to his neighbours, 
and the strictest management was 
observed for securing the continu- 
ance of his son’s edh^ion on a suit- 
able scale of liberelitf . lender thes^ 
circumstances Antonio, though svell 
atored with instruction, wdSb not 
brought up with high expettations. 
His father, with the greatness of a 
self-denying spirit, had long ex- 
pelled the aemon of discontent that 
tortured his breast on this account ; 
but Antonio suffered his youthful 
nntid to brood" over the unsubsinn- 
tial gifts of fortune, and to feed on 
Ima^nary dreams of riches placed 
beyond his reach. There was no 
want or necessity in Social or moral 
life which aid not in his idea resolve 
il^lf into want ofmoriev; and, 

SrTTS&ttiTw itu 

was no tfjSligiil lairy circle 

of pleasuites that would not fie pros- 
trate at his feet Upder the fnffu- 
ence of these notions, fho first sen- 
sations of his breast were erupted 
into covetousness, ami he lodked at 
ever yj^ ett with thC eye of a man 
who fll^envions of its possession, 


and stnng with the consciousness 
of the obstacles that forbade hb at- 
taining it« 

O no day, when fatigued with walk- 
ing in the garden iHid;;overcome by 
the summei’s heat, he retired into 
the arbour at the extremity of the 
walk, he threw himself in a fit of 
dejection upon one of the benches, 
and gave utterance to the discon- 
tented thoughts of his bosom in 
these words. ^ O Antonio, thou 
art pining here under the heavy cold 
hand of pecuniary restriction, and 
art wasting thy energies in a situa- 
tion that smothers thy aspirings. 
Thy fathers Were noble and they 
were affluent, but the nobility anil 
opulence aie fled, and thou, who art 
Convicted of no inferiority of niciit, 
ait doomed to droop in obscurity or 
eigh in poverty, w by u^as I jilted 
by nature witfi this exquisite sense 
of pleasure, this ambition for dis- 
tinction, this thiist for independ- 
ence, unless they weie intended to 
be gratified or designed for my tor- 
ment? With fortune what ( ould I 
noteflfect? 1 have talents, 1 have 
information, 1 have a taste for the 
^egant and genteel ; 1 think that 
witti riches I could live in happi- 
ness with moderation and dignity. 
At present wliat situation is more 
miserable than mine,^ to be con- 
demned to draw my little span in 
absence fiom the gaieties of active 
life, and in the mere monotony of 
seclusion ?’* 

As he rose pensive and disconso- 
late from the bench on n hich he had 
indulu^d in these regrets, and pro- 
ceedea along the walk towards the 
house, he was met by»a seivant 
bringing a ietUir to him, which had 
arri^dfrom his father then absent 
on a journey. The seal was of 
black wax, and he broke open the 
cover with trembling impatience. 
The purport of it was to inform him 
of the death of a distant relative, 
who, having been neglected in the 
latter part of hie life by his nearer 
friends and kindred, had with infi- 
nite pains sought out the branch 
ihpresented by Antonio’s father, and ^ 
loft the whole of His immense land- 
ed pioperty to him. This intelli- 
gence at such a moment excited in 
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tonlo's breast the liveliest emotions 
of transport ; for he saw that- the 
evils he had just been lamenting 
Vfotild at once be dissipated, and he 
beheld his father^s establishment 
suddetl^ly enlarged and his style im- 
prove. took also a farther 

view into th^ case, and reflected that, 
as he was the only child of his fa- 
ther, the whole property on his death 
would bv law devolve upon him ; and 
he ^ula not believe that his father 
would by will counteract the suc- 
cession of the law, sinee he had no 
nephews nor nieces to regard, and 
had never expressed any displeasure 
at his son's conduct. 

He was not disappointed in his 
expectations of his lather’s mode of 
living being extended. His gche- 
rouK nature dictated a ratio niu eii- 
joynient of the gifts of Providence, 
while his prudence controuled the 
liberality that opened his hand. In 
^consequence of these improved cir- 
ruiHstances a town house was taken, 
wdiither Antonio and his father re- 
moved in the ensuing winter, and in 
which they partook of some of the 
gaieties characteristic of the opu- 
lence and taste of genteel families, 
lly this means Antonio added a po- 
lish to his manners already retined 
by classical attainments, and was 
introduced to a variety of copipany, 
aiuong whom he learned the forms 
of good breeding and the delicacies 
of sentiment. But he acquired some- 
thing more still, and that was — the 
feeling that there was one dear object 
whose existence was necessary to his 
own. He prosecuted his suit to her 
be loved, he continually sought her 
company, he believed his soul was 
humanised by the tender attachiiKmt, 
and he prepared to taste the full 
measure of earthly enjoyment, when 
his father’s death, imposed a suspen- 
sion on his bright anticipations. 
Though hlial duty claimed the tri- 
bute of an unadSected sorrow, and 
nature demanded a period for her 
own sad recollections, yet < when 
the wopnd.of grief was healed by 
the lenient hana of time, the dissa- 
tisfied^ activity of his spirit predo- 
minated, and lie f^lt its a burden the 
ordinary form of abstaining fpr a 
time from public company, anAi^st 
of all from carrying, into e^e^jt'the 
oberished prospect of matrimonial 
.liHsa* shaVdenied the natural 


impatience of his appetite, and 
whetted his temper with a keener 
edge of mtlahcholy discontent. 

tlis succeeding to the whole of 
the large estates held by Ins father 
conduced to sooth his chagriue, and 
the speedy expiration ot the for- 
bidden term enabled him to com- 
plete the sum of his wishes in lead- 
ing^ to the altar the object of his 
choke. 8he brought with her a 
considerable accession , of fortune, 
and possi^sed in herself perfections 
the most directly calculated for the 
communication of happiness. Ah* 
tonio now thought himself perfectly 
happy; and, the evening before his 
marriage, laid schemes for the mo -t 
profuse enjoyment of his wealth and 
good fortune, immediutelv after the 
joyful ceremony he set off in a car- 
riage and four horses, attended by 
other carriages containing his wife’s 
friends, to a fashionable balliing- 
place on the coast of Wales, a counter- 
part in every thing of the famous Bairn 
of the Romans. Arrived there, lie 
threw himself into the lap of luxury 
with the same avidity as tlie soldiers 
of llaunibiil in the pavilions of 
Capua. He dclerinined to push bis 
ratifications to the utmost; and he 
oped, by avoiding the vulgar means 
of pleasure, to escape its satiety ami 
perpetuate its relish. He strove to 
discover a species of Epicurean hap- 
piness, constituted by the pleasures 
of the senses purified of their gros.^- 
ness, and assisted by the elegancies 
of ithe mind. He bought a most 
extensive and suinptuons assortment 
of books, and bada building erected 
in the iieighlmurhuod of his dwell- 
ing for their reception. , He pur- 
chased admission to every library 
or reading-room, and every ]dace,of 
public amusement or resort, and w'as 
regaled each morning at breakfast 
w'ith the sight of every new publi- 
cation that opened fresh beam:*' ^f 
light in the firmament of Utwaturo, 
Besides this, he set tip a pack of 
hounds with servants tn appropriate 
livery, ^ahd indnlged^Jd^Tiumpur in 
procuring the fificftt sthid of ^hunters 
and hackneyv that could he exhi- 
bited by any man of fortune in the 
country. He partook, accordingly, 
at Ids pleasure of the sports of the 
field, the retirement of the study, 
or the society of his amiable wiu*. 
His mode^pf living hcret was c^iwl 
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to the brightest visions of a riotous 
irnagitiation, His morning in the 
early part was spent in attention to 
his beloved consort and the party 
wlio accompanied them, he ^en 
took the pleasures of the field or 
went abl^ad in his carriage, after 
which he retired for an liour or two 
to his study, and concluded that 
dhrlbion of the day by a luxurious 
dinner. After dinner he enjoyed 
the fragrance of the breaito or the 
freshness 6t the country itt a walk 
among the public lawns and arcades, 
then met his friends and discussed 
all topics of interest at the usual 
places of lesort, and closed the 
evening by attending the theatre, 
the cont ert, the balhroom, or some 
fashionable private rout. The views 
of moderation in the use of his 
wealth, which had been so strong 
in his mind before lie came to the 
possession of it, were now dissi- 
pated by the flaming breath of in- 
flated luxury ; and the talents that 
had before adorned him now only ca- 
tered for his appetite for enjoyment. 
Yet in the midst of these extrava- 
gant delights it devolves on the 
recorder of these facts to declare 
that he was not happy. Charms, as 
soon as thev had lost their novelty, 
ceased to please him ; and uhen va- 
riety could go no farther, he viewed 
her past efforts with contempt. 
After he had hunted, sported, 
coursed, read, sauntered and idled, 
with diminished zest, for little more 
than a fortnight, he continued the 
same round of occupations, and in 
another week was completely dis- 
gusted. The restless impatience 
tfiat disturbed tlie even tenor of his 
mind, asserted its renewed empire, 
and assisted him in discovering evils 
in his condition #hlch fancy could 
with equal ease create or uestro]^. 
The beauties of his wife lost their 
pristine attraction ; the delicacies of 
the table jialled upon his palate ; the 
shelves of i^s liDTarjr excited bis 
the aceounts of intri^es, at 
hoihe and idtfoao, nttnided his rea- 
I son », the ^yimsitudei'^df the billiard 
table soured his temper ; the delu- 
sions of the theatre ivearisd his at- 
tention ; and — ^Antonio was miser- 
able He retired to the recesses of 
hisr^iilHjiSurc^g rounds; he skrdnded 
iiimself from the eye of every ob- 
server; threw himself ou riic 


grass ; summoned in review the vain 
events of the last three weeks ; and 
confessed, in a tone of languid dis- 
tress, that he was radically wretched. 
He felt a thorough disgust at Hie 
fruitless efforts with which i^rt en- 
deavours to prop upnriie fla‘gging 
sense of enjoyment ; he^had lost his 
own esteem and self-respect by his 
devotion to pleasure; he was con- 
science-stricken with the reflections 
of his apostacy from virtue ; h«r re- 
solved to retire once more into the 
haunts of obscurity; he sold his 
hounds, his horses, and the least 
useful part ot his library; he ab- 
dicated his villa, recalled his do- 
mestics, took back his wife in a 
more humble equipage, and flung 
himselt on his return into the bosom 
of seclusion. Nor was his retrench- 
ment preniaturd, as it was soon after 
made necessary by the abatement of 
his fortunes in consenuence of a flaw 
in the title under wnich his father 
had taken the estates. He was 
therefore brought ba<k to pretty 
nearly his former situation ; but a 
wound had been inflicted on his con- 
fidence in private character and his 
consciousness of mental tranquillity, 
which could not be healed without 
leaving an inveterate siar on the 
tablet of his memory. 

Can thcie exist a being so dead 
to the means of enjoyment when 
within his power? Is there, asks 
the reader with indignation, a man 
so callous to the attractions of plea- 
sure, or so barren of expedients to 
perpetuate his gratification? Read- 
er, suitpend your rwntment. Can 
there, you ask, exist a man who in 
the midst ot delight feels only the 
scorpiohls pf discontent ? Yes, there 
can, there does; 1 am the man. it 
was I, who, many years ago, when 
youth breathed qiji the bud of native 
ardour, and ere age had covered 
my head with a mantle of grey, 
imourned niy early poverty in secret 
--^ame to the acquisition of unex- 
pected fortune $ laid plans for the 
inorditmte tadulgence Of sublunary 
joj^; launched oU^ ihto the most 
protease methods of 'excess, and 
failed, after. ^11, in attaining my 
obwt. 

Tihie has mellowed my views ; fate 
hot equalised my lot; death has 
withdrawn niy beloved partner; dis- 
easO; or acciaent has robned me of 
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my friends ; If am nearly fiolitary ; 
— and the only servire I can now 
render my fellow-men, is by records 
ing’» for their instraction, the mis- 
takes jind the vanity of nay own 
schemes of ^pleasure in early life. 
You have |ften that happiness is a 
prize not to be expected below ; and 
that to be so, it would be incompa- 
tible with tlic general dispensations 
of Krovidence regarding man. You 
have seen that the tenure of human 
joys h| uncertain, and that things 
apparently the greatest blessings do 


not always contribnte to the promo- 
tion of our felicity. You have learned 
this most important truth ; that the 
character of our condition depends 
on the temper of our mind ; that we 
may be the makers of our<^Wn hap- 
piness or misery by preserving its 
bias, or giving the rein to its de- 
sires ; and that not to cborisb an 
immoderate passion for any earthly 
g<md is only sure means of at- 
taining a ealm and dignified tiau- 
quillity. 


THE DREAM, 


“ Of joys departed, never to return.” 


But sleep at last came o’er me and 1 dreamt. 

Methouglit it was the lonely twilight hour,' 

And I walk’d forth to gaze upon tiie sky ; 

Around me, and above me, ail was calm 
As the soft sleep or smilg of infancy. 

So beautifully tne blue clouds passed on, 

And threw their shadows o’er the earth ; the moon 
Poure<] gems upon the flower^ beneatli, and gave 
To every opening bud a diadem. 

And I liall^known the scene ; once, when my heart 
Beat high in boyhood’s spirit, and gave life 
And breath to things inani mates c’rc grief 
Had chill’d the fellowship 1 held with theiUr 
Or time had swept the hopes of youth away^ 

Here had 1 wandered with the one I loved. 

With her who breathed a beauty overfall* 

Her45 1 had gazed upon h^r bright blue eye 
’Till 1 forgot the azure hue of heaven ; 

And listened to the mnsick of her voice 
As if creatipn spoke alOne through it. 

At last that heaven 1 had forgotten for her, 

Took her, in mercy toojk her, but iny sopl 
Sunk with the stroke, and my poor broken heart 
Was buried with her io her peaceful grave. 

* • # M • # 

1 saw her die ; I marked her faded cheek, 

And the blue veins whose hue betpkened death# 
Her eye still beamed upon ll^hl 

Shone sweetly stilt' but, what a fcarful*chal|[»e 1 
’Twfts dim and rayless, and I gazed, apd 
The orb that was my only guiaidg star 

Become the emblem of mortality. 

* * 0 * * 

Yet now she stood b^|de n»e, beaujdful 
As when she bloom’a,'^l|^ fairest, brightest flower 
That ever garden gave i the blush of youth 
And innocence that glow'd upon her cheek 
Spoke a heart happy» 'Ojild her azure eyes, 



sefs 


THe Dfeam, 


(Apnit, 


5iil6fitly eloqa^nt, gazed sweetly on me. 

Yet there was something in her softened glance 

Unearthly ; in her air a pensivencss 

Like that which evening gives to nature whoi^ 

Her loved one leaves her to repose, and spreads 
O’er all her woiks tranquillity and peace. 

And when sire spoke of other days her voice 
Was even sweeter than it used to be. 

But then its music was^ not of this world. 

1 felt there was a change, and yet I thought 
*Twas but the n;^ning of the fruit, a charm 
More pure, as though some power I knew not of 
Had given perfection ; but my waking thoughts 
So mingled with the feelings of iny dream 
That when I strove to smile, methooght I wept. 

» « • « * 

Yet she was with me, and we trod the path 
Which often we had traced together, when 
We felt that bliss I ne’er again can teel. 

There the same flowers were blossoming around. 
And beautiful as when we saw them last. 

Still through the fragrant trees, bending as tbougli 
TJiey worshipped thinr Creator, zephyrs play’d. 
The moon was up in heavOn; she, Avhp hath seen 
Unnumbered ages pass away, and beamed 
O’er many a wreck of Joy and happiness,' 

Still undiminished in .her glory, bright 
As when her God from chaos spake her forth ; 

And she, in all her beanty, shone o’er us. 

Smiling as there were none beneath her wept. 
**«>«-» 

Wc spoke of other days, of days gone by, 

Of joys no wore, — I knew they were no mo^ 

£ten in my dream I knew it, yet of them 
Spoke as if they were still ; of happiness. 

As it were something more than snadow, and 
I wae nofaltogether desolate. 

For she was near me, beautiful, as when 
She brightened eveiy thing in this dark world. 
And shone, all neerfessj^like the evening star 
Arnid surrounding muUitades.^her cheek 
The emblem of a neart where all was peace. 

* * « '# • 

Twd<t but a dream— ^fleeting a^ human Joys, 

And, like all pleasure, vain and vanishing. 

At length to sdd reality 1 woke. 

Even iiY the heaven above me all was dark, 

JDark as my bosom, as my bosom’s hope. 

« * • • 

Thou wert not near me, whom in life 1 loved. 

And whom in death 1 doat upon, thou art 
Immortal, as jgiy love for thee shall be. 

Wj^re d^elie'st thou, beloved? wotild I were 
with thjflfi 1«^hcrb’er thou art. Oh ! ever thus 
In dream$Vcvi8it?me, bless me, and sooth 
The troubled waters of my soul to resL 
« # • « « 

And oil I if beings of a brighter j|f|)hcre, 

And holier essence, as thou ar^jh^ain 
Some gleams of earthly feeling, thou wilt be 
^ iHy guardian angel still, my guiding star 
SuTq me from,a}l,j^risha% 
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LBTTER XV. 

From Sir Charlss D.aRi9isr, Bart, to the Mar^vis i>e Vermont. 


Paris, 

My dkvr de Vermont, 

As you continue to comment 
«'»n the extraordinary respect paid to 
tii^k London, I cannot help ob* 
''cning in return, that in spite of 
the establishment of a system of pro- 
fessed emidlity during the first years 
of the llcvolution, and in spite of 
the wit and graver remonstiances 
of yoiif* philosophic writers, a simi- 
l«ir weakness is still more apparent 
in the till les of Paris. 

Eve:y day biings to my kirow- 
led'jfe some tiesli evidence of the un- 
extinguished piide and unaltered 
1)1 et< nsions ot your«»ciV«-tte noblesse. 
Though all have sulTered in person 
01 m loitune, and though by the pre- 
sent co.le of laws, neither their con- 
fisiiited estates, nor their ancient 
privileges have been restored, and 
nothing remains to them but an 
empty name ; yet the estimate which 
they foim of their own importance 
is not in the slightest degiee lower- 
ed by these united circumstances. 

I lately accompanied a female 
fiiend when she went to pay a visit 

to Madame la Marquisse de to 

whom, when she was an emigrant in 
England, rny fair countrywomen 
had had the oppoi tunity of render- 
ing some essential services. On 
giving in our names at the porter’s 
lodge of the splendid hotel which 
this lady now inhabits, we Were 
ushered *^into a small and shabby 
apartment on the ground floor, where 
hlic received us rather with the con- 
descension of a superior than the 
politeness of an equal. After we 
had been some minutes arrived, the 
folding doors were thrown open 
with much noise and Ceremony, and 
a valet de chambre announce Ma- 
dame la Duchess de - — when a 
little withered, highly painted, and 
ill dressed woman hobbled into the 
room. The Marquisse fwho had 
scarcely risen from her chair Vnen 
Mrs. r— , to whom she owed^so 
many obligations, ma^le her apnear- 
ancej now sprang forward wimjihe 
utmost alacrity, and after liolu ^i^en 


low curtsies, exclaimed, Ah / Madame 
la purhesse^ qne je suis rafnc de vous 
ooir, mats raiment Jt suis honU use 
de vous reoeooir dans ee vilaiu petit 
eabinet. Je mejette d vos pitds^ et 
je vous m rends mille excuses. 

In short, then, she seemed to think 
no apology due to two foreigncrs> 
(one of whom had conferred on her 
important favours) for receiving 
them in the worst room of her 
spacious mansion ; she expressed 
and seemed to feel herself guilty of 
great indecorum for treating in a 
similar manner a visitor of her own 
country, but then this visitor was a 
Duchess, and belonged to one of the 
most illustrious houses of Prance. 

Indeed, I suspect that the hauti- 
ness and assumed superiority of the 
old nobility contributed in no small 
degree, at the first restoration of 
Louis XVIII., to disgust the Mar- 
shals and other leading men of the 
new school ; and that this feeling, 
more almost tlian any thing else, 
impelled many of them to desert the 
standard of the Bourbons for that of 
Bonaparte, when the latter returned 
so unexpectedly from Elba. Nor 
has the imminent danger to which 
the present dynasty was then ex- 
posed, nor their uncertain tenour 
at this moment, taught the friends 
of royalty the virtue of moderation ; 
while the merits of the most dis- 
tinguished generals do not exempt 
them from the sneer and contempt 
of those who fancy they were born 
their superiors. 

A British Peer, now at Paris, tell^ 
me that he dined a few days since 
at a private house, and in mixed 
company with Mi Le Marechal — — , 
who, 1 nped scarcely remind you, 
besides being one of j^e brareat 
ofiicers of your airiny, retailed fkith- 
ful to the King^ and accompanied 
his Majesty to Ghent." My noble 
countryman, pleased at having an 
opportunity of conversing with a 
person every way so eminent and 
respectable, seated himself next the 
Marsha], and paid him every possible 
attention ; when a Count vyho 
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was his neighbour on the other side, 
said in a loud whisper, *' ^ommoni^ 
milofd^ pomea vouJt parler d cet 
%Qnmo la f ne mvez vom par qu'%1 
a coimncf^e sa carters oomme tarn- 
luour f'* Such, indeed, is the kind of 
atiswei^^ Urhich I often received when 
indulging a pardonable curiosity, I 
HKhke enquiries respecting the pre- 
dfcnt situation ofthose who, a few years 
)lUck, as the leaders of yotUr victori- 
ous amies, igured wl^ sti math 
eclat on the Theatre 0? Europe. 
The obscurity of their birth seems, 
ih the eyes of these hcrcdltaiy gran- 
dees, to render therii so unworthy 
of notice, that neither their military 
glory, nor even their present devo- 
tion to the cause of legitimacy can 
fortu an excuse for speaking of them 
with interest, or treating them with 
reject. 

I deplore with you the absurd 
hostage paid in England as well as 
}n France to mere rank, 1 mean 
when it is unaccompanied with vir- 
tue, talent, oi' valour. Still, though 
( aeknowledge that bbtli coutitnes 
MV afford traits of sqch weakness, 
1 think 1 can ^ see a strong }ino^ of 
distinction #hic1i ipay be orawti be- 
tween the prejudices of the two 
nations. | do not think that iiny 
excellence, however eminent, whe- 
ther civil ot military, could, in the 
eyes of a Frenchman of the old 
school, place aj)ers0|i of low origin 
precisely on footing with the re- 
pfekentative of an illustrious house ; 
while with us dfstingulshed na- 
tional services, and great profes- 
sional merits, are not only rewarded 
with the highest honours which the 
Sovereign can bestow* but those, who 
so deservedly obtain them, enjoy 
tW^fuH fmportai^ an(| consideVa- 
iion attached to thefr newly acquired 
rank. Nor do 1 think that a Thurlow 
or a Nelson were viewed either 
with envy or contempt, even by the 
prOpdfestofour iPeeVs, because theone 
the son of a butchei, and the 
othor l^bat of a eountiy eurafe. Here, 
on tfie that a *re- 

t^rned emigrant, ^Ib^use he really 
Is, or pretemis to this descendanl 
of a noble family, not 'only fancies 
httoelf superior to the tnq|t re- 
l^eess 

the jifeuV^iitage of birth, hut also, 

^ Written bcfhire the lato cfaai^ ip 


that he is entitled to claim as a 
matter of rigjit hny place or office 
which may he vacant, no mftter 
how little qualified he may be to 
hold it by agCi education, oi pre- 
vious habits. Suih a man com- 
plains loudly of the ingratitude and 
injustice of the government, when 
to his pretension^ are piefcrred those 
of a candidate very ink rioi to him 
In the quartering^ ut his aims, but 
in every other r'espect more fitted 
to discharge the duties of the place 
with credit to himself and benefit tt> 
the public. On such occasions 1 
hear the disapj^ointed noble vent 
his indignation in terms like these 
“ Comment me refuser ! nn homme, 
eonme mot une personne dc ma mn ?- 
sance et do mes pi etenhioni, et de don- 
ner la place d itn parvenu, d un cn- 
fani de la i evolution, dont le per e a 
peut-^tre eti laquais, quelh injustia ! 
quelle infamte * qiit h pauvit Roi cst 
trompi ! Every speech of this kind 
ends with abuse of the ministiy and 
pity foi the King,* for while his ma- 
jesty wisely considers all his people 
as equally entitled to his pioteclion, 
and allots his favours accoiding to 
the respective merits of the claim- 
ants, two thirds of the old noOltut 
will n(»t believe it possible, that the 
monoply of all the offices of state is 
with Ins free consent withheld from 
tbein. The wisli of the party (here 
called the Utha ROyahsts') is not to 
add to the Pl'erogative of the Ciown, 
in order to enciease its splendour or 
its security, but to get back into 
their own hands exclusively, the 
hflm of the state. 

A lady, well acquainted with the 
sentiments of that iaction, said to 
me, one day, “ La France a eti heu- 
reusement gouvernt pendent dts. 
Siecl^t par des preux Chevaliers - 
Pourquoi done veht on les priver d 
present d^nn pduvoif si IdgUimeP* 

But after observing how little tlic 
members of the ancient aristocracy 
have learnt in the school of ad- 
versity, I must with the impartiality 
of a calm observe be permitted to 
add, that those, who call themselves 
fidends (^freedom, have equally 
msaaineu the lessons traced by ex- 
pi^iehce in Character^ of blood. 
Iwtlgh the events of the H^vjOflu- 
tiuA prove to demoftstratiou that 

the of affiiirs at Paris- 
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licentiousness is' the parent of .des- arises from an anxiouj) wish to see 
potiam, I daily meet with persons France, in common with the rest of 
who, both in their writings and in. the world, enjoy the blessings of 
cbnvtrsation> recommend the wild* rational freedom. 1 hitVe not 
est theOi^ies of . democratic ^uiir to resume the subject of yoarli^t 
lity. And while it la self-eviaent letter*, but I cannot conclude witV 
that if tl )0 Bourbons were drireo out assuring you that I beartily difih 
from the Throne, at this moment, approve and condemn the establish* ' 
either the Allies would again enter lUent of such Societies as Ahnack> 
France, and treat it for the third and the Argyle-street Booms, an<t' 
time ^as a conquered, country, or all similar attempts which tend to 
that the military, by whom alpne introduce (lerman distinctions into ' 
such a Revolution could be effected, Relish sodety. 
would restore the iron despotism lam happy to perceive that while 
ot Napoleon ; the advocates of civil you dfafeover the foibles you ere not 
liberty are the professed enemies of insensible to the merits of iny coun- 
the present establishment. Not phi* trymen, and that all the higher 
losophical enough to reflect that classes are not condemned for the 
the mild character and debilitated , faults of n few. 
person of lyouis XVIII, are circum- Continue,' my dear de Vermont, 
stances peculiarly favourable to the to cultivate the acquaintance Of such 
formation of a liberal government families aa Mr. GourvUle*s, and be** 
under the auspices of a monarch, lievC me, examples of similar un* 
who has neither the means nox the contaminated yet polished manners 
inclination to conciliate a powerful are by no means rare in England, 
army: they ridicule the infirmities Recollect that one profligate Lord,, 
and peaceful virtues of their amiable or one abandoned Countess, makes. ^ 
Sovereign, and would willingly ex- twiceas muchhoiseasahundr^Mpcf'- 
ehange him for one of those scourges sons of corresponding rank, wnoeej 
of mankind who, ^uiider the name virtues are only known to a smaH 
of heroes, rule their own .subjects circle of admiring friends, while' 
with a rod of iron, and spread oyer the latter carefully conceal thei^ 
the rest of the world the norrors of charities, and avoief saying or doing 
war, famine, and desolation. any thing which may draw on them 

It is true that the King is more the eyes of public curiosity. Among 
popular than the other members of persons of the most exalted rank in 
his family, but 1 am sorry to add England examples of every kind of 
that this popularity is rather com- excellence may be found ; and, {a 
parativc than positive. In short, the numerous class of well-borft and 
1 find your politicians, on both sides, well educated gentry, there are 
deserve the title which has been given thousands who would have done 
them of “ 1 seldom venture to . honor to any situation however ele- 

express an opinion on these matters, vated, ^ the knowledge of whose 
but \vhen I do, 1 am called a* friend merits is confined to {lieir familiesr, 
of anarchy by the Aristocraticalpar- their school-feijiows, their fellow 
ty, and an advocate of despotism collegians, and if^niediate tieigh- 
by the Liberals ; nor can I persuade hours, fe; ,. 

these fiery puritans of either faction, Adfi^U, 

that the moderation they condemn 0. Darn LX v. 


LETTtER XVJ. • 

r 

From the Mar^viS' db to Sir Cbahibs 

London, he surprised that .afte^ a'iOfblutfoh; 

MV i>B.iR oarnlEV, / which c^led into the strongest 

You complain in your last lettey« passionswof-the huin^ki hl^rt, and 
that phr French politicians runfi®^ , during the progress of^Which some 
extremes ; or, to repeat your phrase,, lost their fortunes and dearest rela- 
which lain the mouth otj^ve^ body,,] V lives, some from' the highest pin- 
that they is^re all Ultfai.'\ Can you nacle of wealth and grandeur wei^; 
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hurled into the lowest i^byss of 

poverty and^^retche^ness/Hudothers 

were as suddenly raised from 
tur jjl^iicarice to riches and import- 
ance, that none should he able to 
4iscuss wtib ralmness those public 
<|uest2§n$ which to their eyes ap- 
pear still big with similar eventful 
4ifaanges? 

, great parties, into which 

tho^ who reflect at all on such 
topics in France have Jjeeti divided 
for the last thirty years, remain as 
positive and as intfexible as ever in 
their opposite opinions. The ori- 
^inat opposers of the revolution, 
lu spite of their own piivatc suffer- 
ings and the varied ralamities of 
thejr country, retain their original 
prejudices against the changes which 
were then introduced, because they 
try to convince their fclloW citi^ns, 

^ as well as themselves, that all these 
■'evils had one common origin — the 
propagation of liberal opiuio))$. 
Tljey, tberefoie, raise their voices 
with redoubled zeal against the 
dissemination of doctrines which, 
according to them, must always be 
attended with similar consequences. 

'J'hosc on the contrary who l;hink 
that the revolution was brought 
about by a variety of causes, many 
of which were inevitable, and that the 
subsequent misfortunes of France 
were generated rather by a niisappli- 
cation of principles, fundamcntelly 
right, thaik hy the natural effects o^ 
a wore enlightened form of goverh- 
ment, are still tlbe strenuous advo- 
cates of the latter ; because, as you 
truly observe/* Licentiousness is the 
parent of Oespotism,’* rational free- 
dom is the precursor of good order, 
peace and happiness. But, without 
.denying that ott^French Quidnmes 
on both sides d||| Ultras^ permit 
me to observe Inat the name is 
eqhally applicable to two thirds of 
your politicians ; and you will agree 
with me tbair a want of moderation 
on such subjects is a greater fault 
in Bhglandi where you have been 
so loitg ai^at0|U«id to the blessings 
of Llb’ert^, France, where > 

We aro^tyros In tbeT Spence of po- 
litical e^nolny» and "ctiU 
Ituder the recollection of recent 
^nuflerings. Indeed It me 

much^o observe* tbht while the 
excellence of yoUf ocaituintion is 
4 ^ifei|ded for oy , all your coun- 


trymen, (however they may diftcr 
on other subjects) almost every 
body has some alteration or im- 
provement to suggest, though, 
were it attep^p^d, {it migl^t hazard 
the safety of the noble edifice so 
generally adndred. 

Vour gi»vemn^U-meny As they call 
themselves, while they 
piofess tiie warmest attachment to 
the existing laws, are the first to 
And fault with the proudest charac- 
teristics of your envied system of 
policy. If a philippic in an oppo- 
sition newspaper excites their anger, 
they deplore the freedom of the 
pres8^ tlioiigli without the latter 
there could be no public opinion ; 
and without . public opinion, how 
nugatory were all your charters and 
statutes in favor of popular rights.^ 
if the Minister finds himsplf i becked 
in bis career of ambition or extia- 
vagance by the eloquence of his op- 
ponents in the House of Commons, 
those same politicians lament tlut 
so much valuable time is lust iii 
making long speeches; and many a 
broad hint is thrown out as to tin* 
propriety of putting some whole- 
some restraints on thelicenhousness 
of parliamentary dehatesl I f a i iot 
occurs, ora few blows are exchanged 
at a County Meetnii;, the fully and 
danger ot sulfeung such assemblies 
are talked of in ternis more suited 
to the coui tiers of an absolute So-» 
vereign, than to the subjects of the 
freest state in Europe. It the au- 
thor of an alleged libel is acquitted 
by the tribunal, towhhh the wisdom 
or your laws has deputed the exa- 
mination of such questions, the 
trial by jury is spoken of with 
conteqipt and if a person, found 
guilty of a similar oftence, leceives 
no excessive punishment ' at the 
hands of the judges, even those 
venerable lUagistrates are accused of 
partiality. Demagogue hccomc.'t 
troublesome by his harangues or 
his writings, a strong wish is ex- 
pressed; though England is gene- 
rally speaking in a state of the 
most perfect repose, that your ad- 
mirable law of Habeas Corpus 
should be again suspended ; and if a 
mob in the streets be guilty of some 
^^rlfling disturbances, these profes- 
^^ed admirers of the ConstUution 
recommend tlie military being im- 
unediately called in to suppress them. 
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While such is 'their own mode of 
shewingf their attachment to the 
institutions of their ancestors, they 
stiymat^e with the^ laame of Rndt- 
eals all who presume to recommend 
the slightest correction of those 
'manifest abuses which time has 
introduced, Und seem entirely to 
forget, that one of the great causes 
of the perfection of your govern- 
ment is, that it was i|Ot the creature 
of speculation, but the work of 
successive ages — that it was brought 
by degress to its present excellence ; 
and that it possesses w'i thin itself a 
perpetual power of renovating its 
exhausted strength. 

In short, while these noisy advo- 
cates of the British system of jurist 
prudence pronounce it the noblest 
monument of human msdom, they 
shew all the inclination, tlioiigh 
happily they possess not the power, 
to deprive it of those principal props, 
properties, and peculiarities, which 
constitute at once its strength and 
hcanty. 

I think, when you recollect the tun 
of ordinary conversation in England, 
you will allow that the language 
used by two thirds of ministerial 
men is such as 1 have described ; 
and those who talk in this way are 
surely no less entitled to the name 
of CUras than the corresponding 
class of politicians on the other side 
of the channel. 

A great majority of your trades- 
men and manufacturers, and a very 
email minority of your peers ana 
gentry, run into the opposite ex- 
treme — they, too, preteucf that they 
are enthusiastic admirers of the 
constitution of their country, but it 
is not the constitution undef which 
you attained your present unexam- 
pled prosperity, but a constitution of 
fancied perfection, such as at no 
period of your history you ever 
possessed, and such perhaps as it is 
not’ permitted to Uie weakness of 
human nature to command in any 
stage, however advance^ of politi- 
cal organization. 

Blind to the innumerable advan- 
tages which, in spite of all its de- 
fects, the system of government as 
administered, still affords, they 
contend that you are no longer^fr^^. 
Though foreigners in reading your 
numerous newspapers, and observ- 
iug that there is no rank so elevated 
.Vag. Aprii^ 


and no Qliaractcr so .s^rod which is 
Hot at tirtles made the subject the 
most wanton and scandalous at^tjks, 
are astonished at the possibility 
maintaining peace» and good order, 
while such publications issue daily 
from the press, these persons as- 
sert, that there is no channel left 
through whicli the people may he 
enliglitened, and taught to know 
their real interests. Though it is 
evident, from the comparative prices 
of the public funds of different 
countries at this time, that the mo- 
nied peopled of Europe prefer four 
percent in England to seven or eight 
in France, Austria, or Prussia, we 
are told that Great Britain is on the 
ver^c of bankruptcy. Thongb the 
mi^^ity capitals accumulated and em- 
ployed in commerce, mailiUfactures 
and national improvements, inalce 
the riches of this Island the wonder 
of the world, and though no per- 
son travels through your provinces, 
or passes a week in your metropolis, 
without viewing with surprise the 
general appearance of comfort and 
decency which all ranks of your 
people display, these politicians 
inform us (because your agricul- 
tural and mercantile interests, after 
several years of unexampled pros- 
perity, are now experiencing a tem- 
porary reverse of fortune), that the 
whole nation is reduced to beggary. 
For all these pretended evils what 
is the remedy they prescribe ? Aiv 
niial Parliament^ and Universal 
Suffrage. That is to say, in the full 
enjoyment of a free press, of the 
trial by jury, of tlie Habeas Corpus 
Act, the right of petitioning and 
of bolding public meetings, though 
upder some restrictions bately intro- 
duced (which, as itii admirer of your 
ancient constitution, no one deplores 
more than myself), these bold ex- 
perimentalists would risk all such 
essential blessings on the very un- 
certain ' chance of a national revo- 
lution. ^ 1 say revolufion, , because 
your ablest writers amj roost expe- 
rienced sta^smen l^ive proved to 
demonstration, that the . representa- 
tions of the Commons Were at no 
period of your history, chosen for 
«o short a term a^ one year, and that 
the right of naming them was never 
exercised by the people at large. • 
Suclj. visionary reformers ^re 
certainly UUras of the same school 

Q 
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Movning.^A 

with our Frepch and, like 

them, are dUposed to rliii' every 
hazard in pursuit of fancied perfec- 

Indeed, I meet with but one class 
of men m*his country who show 
by thehr conduct as well as their 
words, that they fully appreciate 
the constitution under which they 
live. 1 mean that small hut truly rc- 
apectabie party who ar|^ commonly 
called the Old Whijfs, Equally 
abused by Aristocrats and Dema- 
gogues, they count in their ranks 
no trifling proportion of the ancient 
nobility ana landed property of Eng- 
■ land ; besides which, many of them 
are acknowledged men of the most 
disti'nguislied ability and most ex- 
tensive information. Not a few are . 
the immediate descendants of those 
to whose patriotic exertions you owe 
all the blessings of the Revolution 
of 1688. Pro&sing the same sen- 
timents as those of their illustrious 
ancestors, they have laboured on 
all occasions to preserve unaltered 
those popular privileges which are 
the main springs and noblest clia- 
racteristics of the British Constitu- 
tion j and while they have viewed 
with a jealous eye every attempt to 


Frag^int [ApRtL, 

destroy the rights "of the people, on 
the pretext of preserving you from 
division and revolution, they have 
with equal fir muw resisted all those 
theoretical improvements, ' wdiich, 
intended to beautify it, hazard the 
safety of the venerable pile. 

That these real frienas of rational 
freedom should find but few ad- 
mirers only proves what has been 
before observed, that moderation is 
no less out of fashion in England 
than in France ; and that the exer- 
cise of that virtue is confined in both 
countries to the wise and good, 
whoso number is no where very 
large. 

jBut I must now stop. — I have un- 
intentionallybeen di-awn into a politi- 
cal discussion, a subject very foreign 
from those on winch we have agreed 
to correspoxid. Yet politics an* so 
counectea with your manners, and 
monopolize so large a proportion of 
every conversation whicli occurs at 
your tables, that, in taking a view of 
English society, it is almost im- 
possible to exclude that topic — 
Adieu! and be assured of my un- 
changed and unalterable attach- 
ment, 

De Vjsumont. 


MORNING.— A Fragment. 

It is the glowing hour of mprn : 

The Obilly moon with crescent horn, 

The stars that lighted yonder spheres, 

And planets fade as Sol appears. 

The hill that bounds the distant view 
Is gilded with his golden hue; 

And bath’d in dew is ev’ry leaf, ^ 

Like some lone maid in tears of gnef. 

The feather’d songsters on the sprays 
Attune their notes to nature’s praise. 

The turtles coo In every grove. 

Through which the whisp’ring breezes rove; 
The tuneful lark is warbling now, 

The lover breathes a tend’rer vow ; 

The brooks in gentle murm’rings flow, 

- And flowers \Vith sweeter odours blow 
There’s music in each bush and tree ; 

AH nature’ll fill’d with harmony. 

And ere this Seeing scene is gone, 

Apd purer, brighter glories dawn, 

Full many a day 
Shall spew, like this, 

. A trauiyfient ray 
4)f efiHhly blits. 


Ejiwarh. 
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Epiitki ^ Mary^t of Stots* 




EPISTLES BY MARY, QUEEN OP SCOTS. 
EpiHlefrmn Marv to her Umiss.^April^ 1566. 
No. IV. 


Fond, generous friends ! the soothing lines I bless, 
Which all vour kind solicitude express ; 

But though I feel your love’s persuasive art. 


tear; 

Which once could Mary’s heedless breast elate, 
The sense of anguish wakes my conscious sigh. 
Bids the just opening smile of pleasure fly, 

And, like the dread hand'writfng on the wall, 
Spreads o’er the royal feast a funeral pall. 

Own that while e’en my enemies can sleep, 

I on the midnight pillow wake and weep. 

Own 1 with pleasure but one prospect see, 

Tliat early tomb which soon will close on me; 
Own that I’ve bidden every hope farewel, 

But 1 no more will own— no more will tell,— 
Silence alone can woes like mine become, 

Small griefs are garrulous, but great ones dumb. 


Veil d e en from you must be my secret h< 
1 own these eyes no longer bright appear 
Or only shine through memory’s fruitless 
Own. that amidst the nrtde of resral state. 


AN IltUSTRATION OP LIGHT AND HEAVY SORROW.^ 

The harp of Eolus when hung on high, 

Where o’er its wires the summer’s zephyrs sigh, 

Can breathe responsire murmers to tlie breeze. 

While sounds distinct and sweet attention seize ; 

But be that harp in winter’s whirlwind hung, 

Soon as his forceful breath the wires has rung ; 

At once it breaks them, and, to atoms cnish’a. 

Their little world of melody is hush'’d : 

So when the mourner’s breast light sorrows swell. 

The lip in pity’s ear the tale can tell ; 

But when woe’s direst force the heart overtakes. 

It muimers, mourns not, but at once it breaks. 


Eputle from Mary to her Unclsjs. — J unoi 1666v 

‘Nd.V. 

Oh ! my lov’d Lords ! my past complaints forget ! 
My meaning silence, or my loud regret ! 

Ungrateful alary ! rash, desponding, weak. 

How could I dare of hopeless woe to speak ? 

E’en while my heart its weak despair oetray’d. 

My grief with pity pardoning Heaven survey’d ; 
And gave, to change mjr agony to joy, 

New ties, new transports, m my beauteous boy I 


^ It may be necessary to state to the reader thaMllI the lines in this series^ 
whether in (he shape of Epistles or otherwise, are supposed to be written by 
Mary, A.O. . 
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l^pistJes by Ma)tyy Que^bflSeoU, {Afjui»^ 

One;© more niethoiig||^t creation round me smiPd 
When to my heart 1 tlaepM niy new horn child ! 

Ves, T hd\e passed the hour of pain and dread, 

And clairij your bleesinjf on my Infant’s 
liid you implore of Heaven, belov’d Lorrain ! 

That all wc pri2e, a friend in liim may gain ; 

That he for my supinencss may atone, 

And in two realms exalt our church’s thrtme. 

MHiat joy, what heartfelt joy my kingdom (iird,i 
What loyal transports every bosom thriird, 

With what loud shouts the air was heard to ling' 

At the glad birth of Scotland*s future king! 

Instant to England’s Queen the news was sent. 

Whose royal head in envious grief it bent^ 

She views the mother’s joy with jealous brow. 

And envies happiness she cannot know ; 
jBut whatsoe’ei the secret rage she feels. 

No outward sign that secret rage reveals ; 

For at the font she, will, by proxy, stand. 

And gifts baptismal send with lavish hand; 

From Gallia’s King, and Savoy’s Duke 1 crave 
The same consent which England’s Sovereign ga\e ; 

Eut, to insure it, try your winning powers. 

And then the wish’d-for splendour must be oufr’s. 

For royal sponsors will for Scotland’s Prince, 

And Scotland’s Queen, their hiffh respect evince; 

But though the brightest splendour, power can know. 

Shall at tiiis sacrea rite around me glow ; 

Though feast, though dancc« tWugh pageant 611 tlie da> , 

And Stirling’s walls resound the minstrel’s lay ; 

(For, Oh ! 1 cannot feast in Holyrood, 

Whose floois are stmn’d with murder’d Riii^io’s bldtKl.> 

¥et still, far more the woman than the Queen, 

Will Mary oft fprsake the spa’rkling scene 
For one far dearer to her throbbing heart. 

For bliss affection can alone impart ; 

Ves, to my child, I will from splendour steal. 

Ills tiny 6ngers gentle grasp to feel ; 

And taste a joy to svbicn all joyaarc cold. 

When to my breast a craving babe 1 hold ; 

While 1 his claim to nature’s food confess. 

And on his brow the mother’s kiss impress. 


Aafdrm frpm Maa r to her CeriLj>. — August, 1 566^ 

Sleep on, my darling l)py^ sleep on! 

For on thy sleeping face I see 
His ^atufbs whe tny fancy won, 
llicn frowning Aed from love and me. 

And while thy little fujmi 1 press, 

1 taste a balm too dft denied ; 

For 1 o'ev Ihee that love oonfess, 
proqi others^ ejoa conceal’d by pride. 

And then with bl^f iikgv mix’d with blame 
1 murmur out my^Darnley’s name. 

Yet wake, yet wake, my angel child. 

That thou;mays’ton thy mother smiley 
And fond despair, ami fancies wild, 

By that Unconscious look beguile,> 
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A Qmker'f . Advice to his Nephew. SI7 

Already sure thy infant heart 
To ipe a tale of love has told, 

Methinks with jov I see thee start, 

Thy mother's features to behold ; 

And while 1 feel thy tiny clasp, 

1 fancy ’tis affection's grasp ; 

And then 1 feel my bosom beat. 

While memory wakes her pleasing pain ; 

And* sighing, think ’tis passing sweet 
To Ipve and be belov’d again. 

But, when thou wakest, do not look 
Like him from whom thy hclng came ; 

For he full soon my arms forsook, 

And broke rny hearty and stain’d my fame ; 

And I should fear that thou, one day, 

Like him wilt love me, and betray. 

But now farewell ! my jsleeping boy ! 

[ must thy cradled slumbers leave ; 

And hide again, by seeming joy, 

The brekst that secret sorrows heave. 

A crown, my child, with thorns is lin'd ! 

To feel this truth may soon be thine! 

Jtut, darling, may thy stronger mind 

llcmovc those triorns which pierce in mine; 

Content to suffer 1 shall be, 

1 f 1 a warning prove to thee. 

A. Ofiie. 


A QUAKER’S ADVICE TO HIS NEPHEW ON THE SUBJECT 
OF MARRIAGE. 

Esteemed Nephew, kindness and liberality of sentiment 

I have received thy letter contain* and for recititude of principle, and one 
ing an ajiplication for my advice in in which the most entire reverence 
thy clioicc of a wife, ana now send is paid to religion, for that, John, is 
thcc such coun‘<cls as mine own ex- the foundation of all virtues, and all 
perience of the married state, toge- happiness. And this advice I give, 
ther with many years* reading of inconsequenceof its being found too 
hooks, and long study of mankind, . surely to he the fact, that the off- 
can furnish in the matter. It ap- spring partakes of the principles of 
peareth thou intendest to establish the family wherein it is reared ; that 
thyself in the world, and in order the child imbibes, like the air that 
thereto art now looking out for a surrounds it, the feelings and dis- 
wife, with whom thoti mayst wisely positions which float about its ten- 
unite the destiny of thy life : in der age, and that frail and faulty 
which, John, I think tiiou doest children generally proceed from 
perfectly right, as 1 would advise all • parents t^o, in their day, have 
persons, both male and female, to lapsed from the path of virtue. For 
marry ; and do consider the life of a the act generally argneth the princi- 
single person as valueless, and; lost, pie in parents, and the' principle 
to the world. lives after the act is past, and con- 

Cnoose then thy wife out 'pf a tinues to spreiHl its, influence, and 
family, respectable,' howev0r low proclaim its in the social 

their station ; not disgraced any eirdle, and in thi^ fapijily, Qh the 
servile occupation or ignominious other hand, from .0 rengious educa- 
ofitce, but known in thfeir situation tion yrell principle children gene^' 
of life for consistency and hopesty rally cpme* From sound iniitruc. 
of practice. Let it be a liberal apd tions examples corre^ 

virtuous family; one remarkable for ponding ^ects ensue. Exceptiotis 
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jnay be found on each side of the 
case, but the body of the rulor^ npt 
to be impugned. I would alw put 
thee on the watch to obseirve that 
thy wife’s relations be agreeable, 
and 6uch as it will please thee to 
consort with, as this js naturally to 
be expected ; and that they^ be not 
numerous, lest they become! at any 
time burthensome to thee ; and that 
they do not all live too near to the 
place in which tbnu meanest to re- 
side, lest thou see too much of them, 
and distrust, the natural consequence 
of familiarity, result from thy. too 
g-rcat i^niacy with them. For it 
IS not to be denied, that, in marrying, 
one marries not only to the wile 
hut to ihe family ; and that it is 
necessary to Consider and ei^amine 
them, only second to the lady her- 
self. 1 do not say that if tne wo- 
man of thy choice be a virtuous 
Woman thou should’st, ouACcountof 
the objections to be maue to the 
relations, reject her for a virtuous 
woman is beyond all price ; she has 
every thing within herself, and can 
effectually reconcile to her hus- 
band the want or absence of all 
other , friends in the world. But 
if bfner circumstances were the 
same, if it were possible for thy 
affections to ,be equally "directed to 
two women at once, the sarqt? in ac- 
quirements and fortune, one with 
many or unpleasant relations, the 
other with few and those desirable^ 

1 Would mot have thee hesitate a 
moment in choosing the latter. 

Take care that there exists a strict 
congeniality between you in the fol- 
lowing points: in religion, and 
in pc^itical ideas, for without n 
slinUaTity in these all thoughts of 
happiness is but a dream ; for tboy 
are vital and essential points, and 
are constantly recurring as matters 
of observation or discour^,^ Let 
the congeniality which I atn' rieom- 
incnding extend to another point, 
and be equally observable in the 
love of li^btnej this- is an^equivo^j' 
cal virtue bn which (unlik^ reugiorf 
or politics) not^o opinions, 'so long 
as the mind is nbt p^i^verfed, can , 
beidif and it 19 pne of^'the mOUt ' 
in the Compound of r^ui- 
st^s which goto form tlie basis of 
%h|ipif»^ in the inarria|^ 

ShO i^hoidd ^sbew a deci^P||atiacIi- 

nl^nt to ho^o and its duti^ %n4 be 


distinguished for the:dome6tic affec- 
tions. if she fond of gadding 
abroad, alone, or in mixed company ; 
if she is dying for visiting, ania fond 
to excess of the rattle and perturba- 
tion which precjede and follow any 
departure from bome^ she is not a 
suitable wife for thee, and is not, or 
ought not to be, in this, congenial 
to thyself. Houis. of all others, 
the place on wbtbb thou must ulti- 
mately depend for comfort. Con- 
sistently with this feeling, thy wife 
must be. capable of di8<^arging tbe 
duties of a mistress, and doubtless 
will be so, if drawn from a family 
such as I depicted in the commence- 
ment of this letter. She must «u- 
erinteiid the concerns of thy house- 
old, pervade all, and assist in 
many i she mdst understand the na- 
ture of the business which she com- 
mits to her servants to cxecutCi^and, 
when thou art absent, be able to ma- 
nage the house with fidelity, skill, 
and despatch. 

I caution thee against fixing thy 
choice on a reader of novels or ro- 
mances, or the like. Such an one 
will spend the summer’s day in loll- 
ing on the couch, decypnering a 
worthless book, uneasy in posture, 
impaired in health, and disinclined 
to exercise and the kisses of the re- 
freshing breeze; such an one, instead 
of presc^rving thy substance, will 
waste it. that the books I 
speak of arc,, in this our age, all 
worthless and to be reprobated ; a 
great proportion are * not so ; but 
It is a capital mischief resulting from 
them that, although they may do 
no harm, yet they engross the time 
which might he spent oyer books, 
or, generally, in occupations infinite- 
ly more beneficial and improving. 

In speaking of the portion thou 
niay’st expect witli thy wife 1 shall 
perhap)} express sentiments foreign 
from the general run of . the times : 

1 recommend thee to prefer a com- 
petency, to , a .fortune^, as the 

> lat^r might indite some i^bmen to 
presilme on the obligation midev, 
which 'they would ^ conceive ^thou 
layestto them; but the l!|tler will 
' ensure thy wife's' dejpendahee upon 
thee, apd make, her look up to tiiee 
and rely upon thee nfq're, as she se^, 
thee more dishUlerested, and. more 
deified to exertions on her behalf. 
Besides^ a competency only will give 
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a greAter im^utse to thy industry. 
Thou seest that I do not inculcate a 
total neglect of money : in the pre- 
sent state of things it* is highly de- 
sirable, on account of many’ com- 
forts which it is impossible to pro- 
cure without it. And doubtless 1 
think thou would ’st not do thy duty 
to thyself, or the family into which 
thou inay'fit expect tp marry where 
thou wert not to receive a shilling on 
thy’ marriage.-i^thiii I say sulyect 
to tile contingency of thy meeting 
with a really virtuous wife ; for if 
thou art quite sure that such a 
prize is within thy grasp, I say, as 
I said before, that she is invaluable, 
and that she ought to be seized at 
the risk or neglect of every other 
earthly consideration. 

Whatever be her circumstances 
take care, if it lies in thy power, 
that her ideas on matters connect- 
ed with money be properly liberal. 
Let it be thy cliief aim to steer clear 
of that narrowness of conduct and 
sentiment which is too frequently 
to be found in women. Whence it 
arises I know not, hut I think that 
they are more inclined to the feeling 
than the men, who labour for the 
gold. In this, of course, as in the 
practice of all other virtues, thou 
must set her the example ; and, thou 
wilt have no reason to complain of^ 
her, if thou hast shewn thyself de- 
ficient in the same points. 

As for thy wife’s person (of which 
I have not been impatient to speak, 
as I would not have thee make it a 
primary object) I would rather she 
should be distinguished by medio- 
crity only in beauty ; and this not 
only for the reason for which I dis- 
suaded excess of money, but because 
it is desirable, that she should not 
have attractions for inch so power- 
ful, that those who see her rivet 
their gaze upon her gazes which 
will hurt her if she have much dif- 
fidence, and if sU; >ave^ not, will 
tend to cbtrnpt herjftlhd, and make 
her as culpaole as the men them- 
selves are. The style of features in 
many Wojnen, whicli the world dalU 
unintei^ittag* would deserve the 
name of good looks, if accompanied 
by worth and punty ; therefore wlieh 
I see a woman distinguish- 

ed by personal attractions, 1 , ex- 
claim, she is b^utifal enoughi if. 
she is good^ 


Let her, however, if possible bc‘ 
such as' will do thee credit in com^; 
pany, and in the eyes of other people*. 
Certain $t is that a man must ihari^ 
to please more than himself if ]i> 
wish to live in the enjoyment of 
tranquillity. Let me be rigliUy un- 
derstood; she must have becoming 
and sterling features, a portly figure 
and manner, and a siiperior air and 
carriage in general. 

Let her mental qualifications be 
all that virtuous ladies usually pos- 
sess. Let her be mistress of every 
accomplishment which does not carry 
mischief with it. In acquiren;ents 
which are calculated to strengthen 
and mature the judgment take care 
that she be not wanting; for if her 
jadgmept be strikingly beueath thine 
own, there will be danger of its 
sometimes exciting thy contempt; 
and all occasion of contempt should 
be as carefully avoided as of hatred, 
for qualities of an hateful aspect are 
not more surely calculated to inter- 
rupt connubial happiness. 

Of the more volatile parts, which 
are generally comprehended under 
the name of wit, it is different ; for 
these should he always in mediocrity, 
and not at the height of acuteness 
Too sparkling, and too lively, she 
will attract observation and atten- 
tions, which may interfere with 
your mutual happiness ; and if her 
wit be too visibly superior to thine 
own, she wilt be apt to exercise her 
talent at thy expense, and to thy 
uneasiness. For it is to be lamented 
how rarely acuteness of talent exists 
with judgment commensurate with 
it, and how rarely it is marked by 
forbearance and goodnature in its 
possessors. 

I w'ould rather that thy wife wfere 
marked by modesty, if at the ex- 
pense of her wit, for modesty is an 
indispcnsible qualification, and a 
jewel which never tires tho eye. 
There is a principle of modeaty im- 
planted in, our being by the same 
naud whiefi implanted our pajSsions, 
and marked more stjrongly in the 
female sex than |n which 

ier requires th'e gfrosfa<A: violation of 
nature, and the utn^t'hhtckness of 
depravity in us, to' subfile or exfiel. 
Think not thyself, the happier if , 
thy wife" haiSi. shown thee a preference, 
in regac4*^f which modesty was 
overlooked' for if it be overlooked 
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towards thyself, there ij^ always 
great danger that it will be As^ottei^ 
towards others. The character which 
eeems the most natural foit vroinan 
to be dressed in, in the relation 
which they bear to their husband, 
is that ol lovely dependance. I 
mean that the woman of thy choice 
should have the kindness and deli* 
cacy of a female, that she should 
raise her eyes to thee, and place 
upon thee her whole reliance for pro- 
tection and kindness. 'J'his slionld 
be acHompanied with a cheerful 
frankness, the parent of roidiiience, 
and that Unrestrained communication 
of thought and feeling which iden-^ 
tifies the souls of man and wife as 
one. I will not omit to mention 
that thy natuie, John, being pen- 
sive and thoughtful, it will best 
suit thee to meet with a cheerful 
and lively temper in thy wife. I 
ridirm not that every ,one should 
look for a teiiijier opposite to his 
own in these engagements: but I 
maintain that too thoughtfitl a 
frame of mind is liable to hwget 
unhappiness, when unrelieved by 
cheerfulness and vivacity. She 
should be mistress of prepossessing 
manners and a gentle address, cal- 
culated not to strike but to please ; 
and should be well tutored in the 
performance of those inferior civili- 
ties and attentions, which are scarce- 
!y less^ amiable than a habit of ge- 
neral I'dnevolence. The qualities 
which 1 have prescribed imply an 
absence of all testiuess and irritable 
feeling, which, under the best dis- 
position! may embitter every kind of 
eoclariife ; of all coldness, which is 
the grave of love, and, radically, in- 
compatible with the conjugal cha* 


racter ; and of the dUfortunate fail- 
ing of feminine loquacity, an ex- 
emption from which will he merito- 
rious in pioportion as the instances 
of it are uncommon. Te&tiness in a 
wife is calculated to irritate a man, 
coldness to alienate him, and loqua- 
city to madden him. 

Last, but nut least in importance, 
let me advise th^^brst carefully to 
assure thyself of tlie state of thy be- 
loved’s attections ^s^towards thyself, 
and to ascertain tevond the reach of 
doubt that she is well disposed 
towards thee. For it is observable 
that the greatest goodness luiiy 
exist, and that both parties may he 
equally amiable and estimable, and 
still be wanting in this bias of tbeir 
hearts towards each other. Young 
people are often deceived by warm 
teelings. There are flights and ec- 
centric motions which imitate love, 
as there are meteors and shooting 
lights which represent stars ; but 
they art* equally falld(i<uis, equally 
the phantoms of heat, and equally 
fugitive. 

1 have written fully to thee, and 
know not that I have any thing to 
add, but should I find any thing 
more to mention I will put it in 
the form of a postscri]»t. That f 
wish thee every good that falls 
•within the sphere ot humanity thou 
can’st not doubt ; and wishii/g tlmt 
thou niay’st well succeed in thy pre- 
sent search, and that God may di- 
rect thoe to a wife amiable and vir- 
tuous, and possessing all the quali- 
ties 1 have above described, 1 sub- 
scribe myself, esteemed kinsman 
John, thy friend, 

Jacob Wkavkrs. 


Sur Tappuis du morfldc 
Quo faut-il qu*on fofl'de 
L’fiikpoir^ 

Cette merproibnde, 

En debris %»conae, ^ 

* Fait voir " 

Calme au matin ; mais Tonde, 
Et Forage y groiide 
he ^ir I 


On what ciwAortalah^re 
•Rest hope do^ojid of fear, 

Ftom d^ti^dr flree ? 

TliO morning sun so fair 
May show no sign of care 
On the calm sea : 

Before Mgb nooE ie there 
The storm bus rAgM, and whero 
Can the proud fleet be ? 
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THE MISFORTUNES 0P:M0NTAGUE. 


A TAI46 founded ON FACT. 


It was in the delightful reason 
summer, when all nature was clad 
in her gayest attire, ^ that I was 
spending a week at the residence of 
an intimate fiiend, who lived near 
one of the largest' los^rcan tile towns 
of this vast trad!]£|f ehipire; Among 
the mady diversions which his good 
nature devised for me, otir passion 
for variety often extended to a ride 
in the beautiful park, which is but 
a few miles distant from the town. 
On one of these occasions, under the 
auspices of a cloudless sun, and the 
buoyancy derived from the western 
breeze, 1 was partieulaFly charmed 
with the appearance of itltandsome 
and superior looking hoi]|m( at the 
distance of about an ordinary field 
from us, where neatne&s and gentility 
seemed the ruling deities. The win* 
dows, of which some were oi)en to 
invite tlie restorative fragrance of 
the summer’s gale, were ornamented 
with choice trees and green-house 
plants, tastefully selected and nicely 
arranged, while light folds of ele- 
gant drapery just appeared on each 
side, and were seen waving in the 
wind. A nujinber of shrubs and 
cliinhing plants grew in the soil at 
the bottom, and extended their mat- 
ted tendrils part of the way up the 
wall in fi-ont. The house was envi- 
roned by extensive pleasure ground^* 
and by gardens laid out by, the fin- 
ger of taste, the intricacies of which 
•u^ere rendered for the most part im- 

f iervious to the view of a distant be- 
lolder by the thick eraho’wering 
‘shades of trees and shrubs that were 
interspersed in them. Among tliese 
umbrageous arcades wound, 
in circles occasionally yhiiible to the 
eye, broad gfavet walks, whose si- 
nuosities deceived stranger with 
a double distance, extended to^ 
the bottom of the gfvfeh,'W^ieretlui 

hipad river thiatjoti^be $ea rdlM 

its purifying watersIOpulepce 'seeji^i- 
ed here to r|ot in. exuberance, tvh\ch 
was only' rah trebled and correc^ra 
by ^ the hatid , of taste, apd which,' 
combined with^,|^, formed a deli-,' 
catrdharm whiolfhpks .^resistible to 
*the polished i^ind^VV^cveral airy’^ 
^figures in feminine ntfi re were seen 
JS«r, Msijgti April; 1823. 


playing near the windows, and ^ 
times indulged, at times eluded with 
taiitalizing'uncertiiinty, the gaze of 
the beholder. 

1 pulled the reins of our horse, 
and stopped -the gig in a position 
that allowtvl of my hetlcr contem- 
plating the fascinating scene. “And 
whose bouse is that,*’ 1 en^jnired, 
after a pause, of my entertainer, 
“ which seems already to pronounce 
so favourably of its inhabitant 
“ It is the bouse,” said he, “ of Mi*., 
Montague, a ship-merchant, a gen- 
tleman of honourable extraction, 
whose dealings are as extensive as 
they are creditable. Me is a man of 
exalted reputation in the public 
esteem, a person of highly culti- 
vated mind, of great generosity of 
heart, and of a delicate urbanity of 
manners. He carries on, with a 
partner, the most comprehensive 
speculations on the basis of a w’ellr 
founded credit ; and the public streets, 
every day, present the appeararuMi 
of numbers of bis draySa conveying 
timber to and fro to the places for 
which they are destined. He has a 
family as amiable as himself ; and 
for, his serenity of disposition and 
domestic enjoyments, is at once the 
love and envy of all his neighbours,” 
I paused after my friend’s brief nar- 
rative,' but it was only to dwell 
more at ease upon the fairy scene 
before me, and to' imagine more 
nearly the gesture and manners of 
the man who was reported to he the 
happy possessor of the retreat. 1 
thought I could never feast my eyes 
enough on so inviting a prospect, and 
felt an immoderate curiosity to be- 
come acouainted with the inmates of 
the mansion. As I reluctantly turned 
away my head, atid slowly .put . the 
horse in motion, I pfienlioneq tp my 
fnand, wlnSiap name was Herbert, 
wish that was uppermost hi my 
breast. He almost aH^h^p^Lted it, 
and' proffered hia seri^^uto intro- 
duce me personall]^^^' family, 
with which, he saiQ^ lte Was Wrll 
acquainted. Out r|de morning 
was soon at^an end, anirm the short 
l9paceofa ,^^.^days Herbert fulfilled 
hi9 promi«i|4nd I was admitted to 
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tbe intimacy of the venerated Mon- 
tagu^ and his amiable coftmt a|id 
family* I found a man in 

hU inteisfrity, solid in his informa- 
tion, rlcdi in his cohclusioits, liberal 
in his views, trank in his edimmuni- 
ca^ons, and trentlemanly in his ad- 
diess. His wife was all that sweet- 
ness of temper and delicacy of 
thought can picture to the iniagina- 
tion of a lovely woman, wedded 
to the affections of her husband.* 
The family then consisted of three 
daughters, of whom two were nearly 
of the same ago, being about hiteen, 
and nearly equal in oeauty and ae- 
t omplishments ; and if a preferertce 
ot the creature to the crcatoi could 
ever be pardonable, one might find 
in them an excuse for youthful idola- 
try. His style of entertainment was 
liberal, jet derorous and prudent; 
his furniture was handsome hut 
f)ilain ; his demeanour open hut ve« 
nerable. 

Among those who had a place at 
his table at this time w^as a young 
gentleman name<l Henry Charloton, 
a frequent but welcome visitor, 
whose patents lived iu a distant part 
ot the country. He was at tliat 
period of Jifo when the green bloom 
of boyhood begins to he embrowned 
with the sun of opening youth ; 
when the body reveU in elasticity, 
and the mind feels with tietUbUng 
consciousness the expansion of its 
facilities on a new and interesting 
scene. His temper was naturally^ 

, cheerful, and his spirits displayed 
themselves in incessant sallies of 
mirth, not less pleasing to the old 
than to the younger members of 
the family. They were generally, 
indeed, aadvesssed to the letter, and 
nrintSpally to tiiejwo young ladies 
1 particularised^ whose years and 
ideas alike corresponded with' his 
own. But hU^food natun^^as dis- 
pensed with so impartial equality 
to both of these, tnot it wns scaicely 
ossible to whidhhi^ young 

cart prepoud^ted; |ior is 
reader likely to d«wve any nsM|t* 
anco in hU^onJOfi^res fituo u more 
-.particular 9 ^ them. Eve* 
^ilda was the elds^tt- 1^, of tho two« 
i;h manner, mpre gentleand tender $ 
but still hi^ che^ glow9d with a 
rathor brighter tint th^ that which 
enlltoned her sister*s«<-jS|p bad dark 
black eye. 


whose brilliant orb swam in circles 
of liquid crystal and pierced the 
hearts of all she looked on with a 
keen^and sudden pleasure. Her 
figure was not tail but elegant, and 
her person in tenoral waa small but 
symmetrical. 6race bad stamped her 
signet on every Itmb and every ges- 
ture. Marietta was much of the 
same size, and only appeared so far 
different in constitution as her com- 

{ dexion Was rather more delicate; 
)ut in all things besides slm Seamed 
no other than a twin sister of Eve- 
lina. Her cheek showed more of 
the lilly than the rose, and her hair 
was of a bright shining glossy 
brown. She was less frank lU her 
manner, and Inid a littlo«,|norc dig- 
nity in her demeanour. Her temper 
was npt lesa sw^et, hut her disposi- 
tion was more energetic and reso- 
lute. Each tvas foimed to be the 
favouiite of one of two men, between 
tvhoip a slight diversity of inclina- 
tion prevailed. The lover, fondest 
of softness and diffidence, would 
Uttach himself to Evelina; while he, 
who pieferred spirit with virtue, 
would bow to the Influence of Mari- 
etta. Expamling youth had already 
smoothed their cheeks u ith the d Wn 
of his wing, and new-inspired emo- 
tions lent" a shade of blushing fer- 
vour to their skin. Both possessed 
ours delicately attuned to the sounds 
of music, both touched with magic 
softness the piano-forte, and ac- 
companied its liqiiiid notes with tlie 
rfdior melody of their enchanting 
voices^ Evelina, indeed, exceeded 
her sister in fhe one accomplishment 
of fingering the harp with an air 
and manner, jthat pictured to tho 
njind the vision of some angelic 
niinstrel. in all other perfections 
they appeared to be equally distin- 
guished : in tbo grt of embroidery, 
in all the nifties of the needle, in 
drawing, ih writing, they advanced 
step by step tg the climax of excel- 
lence. . 

i could iwlwve that the parents 
dotted on thest JSF® blooming scions 
with a fondnosl t|^t prudence coUW 
scarcely c^ntroul. Thp mother em- 
barked In them all her hopes of 
happiness«the father looked %thom 
for the solace and blessing of ^ip 
declining years* 4^^ ingen|tW 
could devtsei, and kindbess esgeutq, 
was done to increase tiie sansfaqr 
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tion and facilitate the litiprbvenwnt 
of the two' sisters. In anectioQ to 
their parents they were mutually 
emulous, nor was any inequality of 
interest ojb^crvable in the g^bd 
oes with whicji they rewarded the 
attentions of their playful visitor. 

1 was .brie who soon' bc^ntractcd a 
frietidship with the young aspirant, 
in which disparity oF years was en- 
tirely oyerlookeds. As I had. the 
jrood fortune to eifeet a faVourahle 
impression on tlm various members 
of the family, I, received an invita- 
tion, witJi iny Mend Herbert, to 
coiitmne my visits while I staid ; so 
that;!f was several times again un- 
der Mr. I^ntd^ub's roof, aiid in 
tnith was iPuch mduepecd by this 
circumstance in prolon^Jing my stay 
in the neighbourhood, , Our time 
generally passed in innocent diver- 
sions within the house when the wea- 
ther was unfavourable, and in the 
open air when the season tempted us 
to enjoy the freshness of the breeze.' ^ 
At the bottom of the garden, and on ' 
the edge of the river, there stood a 
summer-house built with eVery yiew 
to convenience, in which the young 
ladies often came to sit, bringing 
mth them their sewing or the mate- 
rials for writing, or practising to- 
gether the melodious inflexions of 
their hne voices. Hither young 
(Jhavleton and myself attendee them, 
fond of being satellites within their 
radiation, and amused them with 
reading alternately from some favour- 
ite book, or dwelt with them the 
rich empurpled beauties or the 
country, or the still and flowing 
effulgence of the summer’s sky. On 
one of these occasions^ When We 
were collected in the summer-honse, 
among other subjects upon which 
the conversation turned, a sugges- 
tion was started by my 
Hehry in the innocent .eWuUitioh of 
his gallant^, that ;ittyself and^ he 
^$ouid each make present to 
two young ladie^^^ be retained 
"by them as Uf' of the 

haWy yrith which ajscid^ 

had embdit%he(bt]|ie mornihg of on'r 
lives* < 1 hailed the sugg^tion with ' 
efUthuriasm, and waltec^iiot a mp^ 
ment after the termination of oUr^ 
conv^sation ere f fecompanied my 
youn^^frie.nd'^to the different shops 
of Ormncntal aftidesin the town. 
Ourdkolcc, after long examination 


and setytiny, was at last mi^c atC 
the cahiuet-inakers, by our 
ing -two handsome red incn:dekM> 
work-boxes, surmounted on smallv, 
embossed feet, and richly ornament* 
ed with gold. A neat plate of sit 
yer-gilt on the top of each work-box 
bore, in tasteful characters, the re- 
spective names of Evelina and il/u- 
fietta Montague, We presented one 
of th^se to each of the two young 
ladies, and received a more than 
proportionate reward in the delicate 
thanks and chaste blushes, which 
they produced. 

But the time for my departure 
arrived. With heart dejectea I paid- 
.a last visit to take leave of my new 
acquaintances, and parted from tliem 
at length with mingled admiration 
and regret. 1 already felt a conge- 
niality of soul with the worthy Mr. 
Montague, a sincere respect tor hia' 
lady, and a kind of paternal affection 
for the daughters; and I even an- 
ticipated a future period, when 
. might see the sprightly Charleton 
claiming the hand of one of these 
Us the reward' of his long and well- 
tried attachment. 

Several years elapsed, and I waa 
whirled with the rest of men in the 
vicissitudes of human affairs, which 
introduced me to many new friends, 
and Separated me from many old 
ones. I did not within that timC 
re-visit my friend Herbert, nor did 
1 see any thing more of Mr. Mon- 
tague dr his family. The business 
I had i|?ngaged in fed me to perform 
frequent voyages to and from my 
native country, and in returning on 
the last of these, after eucoUnteVing 
the perils of a tremendous storm, 
we were thrown much put of our 
course homeward; and compelled to 
put in at another sea-port, higher 
on the eoaat than the one we iu^ndr 
ed. This proved fo be the same 
towh where I had before formed my 
delightful abqaaintamie, and Which 
I beheld at present bn that account 
wlj|i stronger emotions of plea^re. 
It^tvas now the ibonth df Oelbber, 
when, after coming iti^J^jS^dPcks,. 
and itJpairing ftie:4mhfy'ddne tO‘ 
my" dress, I nad : landed 

that 1 might ride' into town 
find an ipu agreeablo'ti Wiy wishes. 

. The evehinj|<^sadyantiing with its^- 
, blue autii&ht^ mist^ and as my 
‘ thoughts were a ftl^e dcj««cted by 
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Mhatjbad past, and the slices of 
^rtiiig day incijned to mel^tholy, 
i rode but slowly on, sinee 1 was 
ronscious of no cause to etcite my 
dijig’onro. The town, though really 
populous, appeared comparatively 
desolate; and I seen>ed to liave the 
undisputed enjhyment of the public 
nay, wlica on proceeding through 
(ute ot the largest threats 1 obscned 
before me a collection of people, 
who were anxiously pressmg for 
admittance Into one house. Iiuport- 
,an(e or concern was dcpictecr oft 
the visages of *dl), and I made hiiste 
to inquire the c^iuse of the assem- 
blage from a respectable old man 
who stood on the edge of the cause- 
way, only deterred from joining the 
throng by the violence of the pres- 
sure. “ 'in tlKit house,” said he, 
they arc proceeding to sell by 
auction the goods of a respectable 
but unfortunate man, which have 
been removed hithe,r from his family 
residency. All the town sympathize 
in his misfortunes, and would glad- 
ly alleviate them. Many are now 
pressing into the room from abetter 
motive than ouriosity, and wish by 
their TiuifdH‘w and enmlatlon to raise 
the prides of tbc articles, and iin- 
prote the sale/* , f was unconsci- 
ously interested+iir his humane nar- 
ration, and, feeling myself at liberty 
to follow the bent of niy inclination, 
1 put up rny horse '^t a neighbour- 
ing intf, and joining the crowd on 
tout^ gained access into the sale- 
room. I gazed about for some time 
with the listlcssness and dull siir- 
piiseof a stranger, nor was my at- 
tention much arrested by several 
articles of furniture which 1 saw 
sold. At length theauctioneer^ as- 
sistant handed (b him something 
w hich drew forth a general buzz of 
(‘omnvetidatibn, and appeared to bear 
promise of greater vaipe, lmmedi« 
Mely 3 faint voice, Iremulous with 
age and indieatite of artless- 
less, exclaimed d^lth embbion,** those 
are not to be sold, sir,’* and I •be- 
held the two mdrocco work-ho^g 
. which and myself 

presettte#^tp tl^. Miss Monta- 
ges. Imagfnatibn seani^e grasp 

e3^tent^^of misery >fiat Shot 
through my bosom, at thus seeing 
theceftaitt signs of thofnln of my 
lineient fH<*nd A treidMtog dizzi- 
ncft* ca^ ovti^. my eyes, and withv 
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difficulty I gained the door to es- 
cape the astonished ^aze of the bye- 
standers. 1 then ran w ith the speed 
of lightning to the residence of my 
triend Herbert, impetuously rang 
the boll, and, on meeting him at the 
door, poured out my full griefs into 
Ivis bosom. 1 found young Charle- 
ton already in bis house, where he 
was staying; they were conscious 
^ of the whole calamity, and, the mo- 
* inent they saw the cause of my emo^- 
lion, acknowlcnged the empire of 
sympathy, and mixed their sorrows 
with my own. Tears indeed were 
denied nw, but sighs and regrets 
flepicteil the agitation of my soul. 
When I regained a degree of com- 
posure I took my scat beside them, 
while Herbert briefly recapitulated 
the events that led to the lamented 
crisis. 

About two years,” said he, 
after your depaiture, while Mr. 
Montague was oasking in the .sun 
of opulence, rich in the tribute of 
•every man’s esteem, and lirher still 
in tlie smiles and aftection of hK 
family, the bolt ot destruction was- 
levelled at his house, and his eldest 
daughter Evelina /ell a saeiiflce to 
consumption. This wa< itwleed a 
heavy blow, and almost bowed Mi. 
Montague to the eaith, while his 
wife gave herself up to the tyr.uiny 
of desperation, ana remained for a 
whole day under a total alienation 
of^iind* But tho cup of theii mi- 
sery was not yet full, and they were 
doomed a^ain to stoop beneath the 
rod of affiicting providence. Among 
♦hose who waited most on the dying 
Evelina, and Who felt more or less 
the ill effects of their attention^ 
Marietta had been foremost in all 
the assiduities of love, and it was 
erceived that the viper had fixed 
Is rapacious fangs on her lieart. 
The long conflaement to Evelina’s 
room also injured the health of the^ 
delicate Mrs« Montague, but her 
frame appeared by degrees to rise 
superior to thia^^lttack. It was not 
so with Marietta. A slight, short 
cOugti^ flrst attractad the notice of 
ber friend?, and presented the ear- 
liest eymptOaiB of appiokchiog dan- 
ger, and i^he was now gnawed with 
the worm of imported consumptaon» 
and betrayed all the signs of dc-- 
clcnsion which foreran the iitso- 
lution of her sister. The disease 
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^^ained strength, the difficttUy of 
lier breathing increased, tliscf hectSc 
pageant of counterfeited health 
seized on her cheek, and all the as- 
sembled powers of medicine proved 
unavailing to save her from the 
tomb. Within one year, the grave 
numbered among its victims two of> 
the sweetest flowers that ever bloom- 
ed on English ground. 1 attended 
by permission the funeral of Ma- 
rietta, the destitute mother standing 
over the grave with the leaden calm- 
ness of despair, seemed to expect, 
and even wish for, the blow that 
should consummate her own de- 
struction. The father in silent ago- 
ny cast hU eyes to heaven, and 
tors were the only evidence of his 
suflVring ; but I saw that his heart 
was broken, and his spirit for ever 
subdued. I was not mistalcen in 
my forebodings; this accumulation 
of sorrows struck deeply to his 
heart, and he languisiied several 
weeks in utter impoteucy of soul. 
This torpor, in a business so exten- 
sive as his, could nut long exist 
without prejudice to it; and his 
wealth and commerce, soon bt^gan to 
waste away under his fingers. What 
could be done ? Exertion was the 
only refuge from ruin, yet of this 
he was incapable, and with mute 
and apathetic horror he saw all his 
worldly prosp<?cts, in twa years, ' 
lessen entirely from his view. Enter- 
prises stoo<i still, demands increased, 
resources diminished, creditors grew 
clamorous, and at length one was 
mu'suaded to put the statutes of 
oankruptcy in force against him. 
This is the concise history of. his 
woes; he still lives in the beautiful 
house you so much admired, but it 
is onlv by permission, and he will 
soon be compelled to reUiove/and 
seek out a smaller.*’ *5 Qracious Hea- 
ven!” i exclaimed, ** thy dispen- 
sations are doubtless merciful, yet 
how inscrutible ate. thy ways. Is 
‘'human iclicity a ^0# essehllally 
opposed to duration that* when it 
hears the promise uf too settled a 
.continuance, thy mercy to man calls 
upon thee to ri^move the tempting 
object out of his spheric? Lend us 
a portion of thine.pwn sj^irit to bear 
thy clmstisebeuis with resignation, 
and in thy severest dispensations to 
discover a parental hhnd.” STour 


reflections are iust,” rejoined Her- 
bert : “either the goodness of ihese 
two yonng creatures was too 
zlingly pure to remain longer with 
safety in the world, or the attach- 
ment of their parents to them had 
grown to such a height that it 
threatened to divert and estrange 
their aflec4;ions entirely from hea- 
venly objects: in either of tliese 
events Providence was wise in in- 
terposing its hand. But come, the 
moon is risen and lends us a mourn- 
ful lights let us all three go and, 
take a melancholy look at his once 
happy mansion. 1 know it is an 
occupation that will harmonize with 
yoUr feelings, and 1 cannot offer 
you at present one moi^ suitable.” 

“ You read my very soul,” said f, 
“ that is the utmost of ray wishes ; 

1 would fain indulge with you and 
Mr, Charlcton in one more placid 
contemplation of the blissful scene 
ere the house becomes the property 
of another.” Wc walked accora- 
ingly by the nearest \yay to the 
park : our steps were slow, and our 
conversation sparing. In a short 
time we drew near the chief aspect 
of the house, and here we maae a 
pause, while my two friends left me 
for a few moments to^learn of some, 
of the domestics ft. the back whe- 
ther our observations were likely to , 
be noticed in front. White they 
.were gone on the errand I was hur- 
ried by the recklessness of my feel- 
ings 'to walk rapidly across, the 
ground before the bouse, with my 
eyes fast rivetted on the windows. 
By the changing light of the moon 
1 saw the form of some object in the 
drawing-room window; it stood 
motionless, and 1 stopped also. 1 
recognised the, yfra^ted.. features of 
the venerable Montague, and, tremu- 
lous as was the li^it, 1 perceived 
that he too was struck, with the re- 
membrance of mine. I saw, at the 
moment of hU observing jife, the 
sigh that laboured in his bmst ; 1 
h^eld his quivering Jip, his eye 
V Upturned to heaven, and tho dis- 
tressed contorliou pf.j^^Ycsatures. 
I saw him turn^wii^ifgt^zed pre- 
eipitation from the^vindow ; I felt a 
sympathetic dimuess jiwim over my 
^eyes and, coveripg^'my face with 
my handa, 1 burst into tears. 

* CRAVONinna. 
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TAB VERT REV. GERARD ANDREWES, D. D. 


Dr. Andrb^ee is the Doan of 
Canterbury, and tlte Reotor of Saint 
James’s, MTestminster. When we 
contemplatoinoak, whose withered 
branches afid decaying leaves pro- 
claim that it is rapidly verging to- 
wards Aat state o/ nothingness to 
which the irrevocable fiat of nature 
consigns her material existences, — 
when we rctiwmber that it has reared 
its head in proud defiance of the 
storm, that it has expanded into 
beauty beneath the warm touch of 
the bright vivifier of nature, that it 
has alTordcd shelter and pYoteCtioD 
to myriads of lilrii»g things, and 
that Ud ^lory is nowpassing rapidly 
away Ruth every wfiid of heaven, 
we sigh with regret over the victim 
to the corroding influence of time, 
and are sorry that our power avails 
nothing to alrcst the progress of the 
destroyer. 

If such arc the sensbtion^ pro- 
duced by behohpng the approaching 
extinction of mem vegctablte exist- 
ence, how much m6re intense a cha- 
racter do they assume, when we 
view the decline of human heing 
whom we have admired and valued 
in the zenith of life ; who has con- 
tributed to the extension of truth, 
the advancement of morality, and 
the Increase of religloU ; who has 
employed thY best* powers of his 
intellect in chec&Ing the progress of 
whatever is erroneous oninfon, 
or piernldous in prac,ti^« snehu 
man is Dr. AhdrCwes. Placed in 
situation, to fulfil th^ duties ofwMd^ 
redhired the cuetg^U<> of fi gl^od 
mind, discliargiUg thdif^dutles With 
zeUl aA assmUOT, Ipust hai^ 
proved Aeaven^s InSirupiw of good 
to nhmMrspf Ids fellpw 

W6m attbsV&i^tlM^be has coU- 
while many who ore IhrinjT 
probably^ ren^her with^Kraittuae 
the tnasons pr^rtue he hus "taught. 
Dr. An^reWes^s mind ia of ihut tipe» 
cies which consists in ^leKoqUa} ^ 


counterpoise of its faculties to each 
other, and not in the high elevation 
of any one of them above tlie rest. 
His sermons are not distinguished 
for pathos, subliniity, or the loftier 
graces of eloquence, but embody the 
conceptions of a Sensible and culti- 
vated intellect. His explanations 
of Scripture satisfactorily and in- 
geniously elucidate what is difllciiU 
or obscure, und are strktly conso- 
nant with thedoetrijnes of the (^hurch 
of England. He preaches more to 
the Uhderstanding than the heart, 
ahd consequently more frequently 
sneceeds in convincing the judgment, 
than in intei'esting the feelings. 
His discourses have a direct ten- 
dency to improve the morality of his 
heareis, to render them moie soli- 
rltous to discharge their diffcicnt 
plative duties, more anxious to cuib 
into submission the passions which 
incite them to transgress. ' His lan- 
guage," which Is plain ami simple, 
often exhibits vigour of thought 
and force of expression, fiis de- 
portment is earnest, animated, and 
energetic ; it apparently origirtates 
in a deep convictWof the truth and 
importance of the cause to which 
he is devoted. His voice is clear, 
harmeitfouif, end well modulated; 
hie enunciation distinct. 

He rcade well f hrs emphasis is so 
pointed, and at the same time so 
cotyectv that he invariably places 
theaen^of what he is reading in 
the most Obvidus point of view. And 
present beauties to his bearers 
which they had probably never be% 
fore oliserved; in this respect he 
certafply has nu* stipcrioh One 
defeet^Aftends bolhf his reading and 
preachi^, 1 mUap'Joo great rapi- 
dity of utterance t 1 urn convinced 
that this i^ the effect *of inadver- ^ 
tCiiDce, null nqt of a detcrinmatioa 
to hurry thr^ffh the sacred duties? 
he IS performfng ; ipr it is impossi- 
ble, even for a momlbpt, to divorce 
the idea of piety frota Dr. An- 
dreWes. " 
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Sketches of Popukr preaches* 3^ 

TXI£ REV. JOHN Z>ANXEL HAflLEWdOD, A. M. 


There is an excellcnco^'whkh 
consists in. the absence of defects ; 
svhith, though it demands no admi- 
ration for the splendour of its ge- 
nius, and arrogates no homage for its 
pre-eminent talent, yet presents a 
picture where the colours are so 
heattiifully blended, and the finish- 
ing is so perfect, that the eye of the 
critic 1 eposes on it with pleasure, 
oeen though it presents no claim to 
rank in the higfier departments of 
tlie art. The Uev, J. D. Haslewood, 
the Minister of Bedford and of 
Margaiet Chapels, is of this clasa 
of excellence ; be is calculated to 
excite esteem and respect t^^^her 
thdii delight ; to impress on his 
heaieis the conviction that the com- 
ponent parts of his intellect har- 
monise so well with each other, 
that the absence of what is biil- 
liant is neither felt nor acknow- 
ledged. The tone of his voice is 
leiudikably beautiful, and, though 
not poweiTul or eapable of great 
variety m its moduUtions, it fails 
like inusick on the ear, — a sweet nn^ 
broken stream of harmony, It ia. 
impossible to listen to Mr. Hasle- 
wood, either in the desk or pulpit, 
without the conviction gradually 
stealing on the mind that he is un- 
allectedly pious, mild,genlle, and se- 
iioas m his deportment. The ordi- 
nances ot religion derive additional 
attractions from his ministration, 
especially when we remember it is 
that religion alone which has Im- 
parted so pine a spirit ot devotion. 

Among the various weapons which 
an orator selects to attain the end he 
has in view, the one llfr. Haslewood 
employs is persuasion ; while some 
are content to addicss the underr 
standing only, and think that by 
winning the judgment they have 
atchieved tlie victory they desiredf 
he endeavours to subdUe the heart 
and the affections, to attach thein to 
Christianity by indissoluble to 
separate them from earth a^^tls 
quietudes, to elevate them, purified 
by faith, to heaven. l>est^esd to 
ea(erci8c a gentle mastery oti?/ the 
mind does not endonred 

with the qunUties^n^SSliry to con* 
stltute an acute ri^Rloner ; his intel- 
lect is not cast in that gigantie 
mould which appears formed ex- 


pressly to combat with, and conquer 
all that is vast Or difficult in human 
attainments, but it comprises quali- 
ties adapted to render him a valua- 
ble Minister of Christianity. He 
exhibits the coiiectness of his judg- 
ment in various ways ; he avoids the 
thorny path of religious controversy, 
and eonfines hirnSelf to ^e fertile 
and productive held of practical 
divinity; he softens guUt tocontii- 
tion by touching (kliiHeations of 
the mercy and goodness ot God, by 
representing the misery consequent 
upon a life of crime, even when 
considered only in reference to its 
results on the uiffeient parts which 
compose the social system ; by ex- 
posing the enchaining tendency of 
procrastination, which rivets more 
firmly the fetters which it promises, 
but promises in vain, to break. 

Those of Mr. Haslewood’s hear- 
ers who have found this world a 
vale of tears, who have beheld each 
lay of light disappear from the hori- 
zon, and have watched the depar- 
ture of the last fading beam even of 
hope itself, must have imbibed pa- 
tience and resignation from many 
of his discourses ; imbued as they 
are with the spirit of genuine Chris- 
tianity they must have fallen upon 
the sorrowing mlitd like dew upon 
the desart, like the breath of spang 
upon the plant which has drooped 
iieneath the violence of the lyjnter’s 
storm» llicy enforce submbislon 
upon the prfndlpk that evil is the 
inevitable result of the present con- 
stitution of sublunary things, that 
by the sadness of the countenance 
the heart is made bitter/* that the 
Divine Author of our religion en- 
dured without murmur every spe- 
cies of suffering incident to mortality. 

One of Mr. Haslewood's chief 
merits is that he is a practical 
preai^her ; he coqstanfly endeavours 
to render the^ nmraUty of con- 
gregation moins consonant the 
princinlies tbey^piofess; he imper- 
ceptibly wins the mhid to love and 
admire what is jjgpod, the 

frailty of one's natures aM i^e lorcc 
of long indulgence il^bamts of evil, 
may freqqently retdi;)^ apd even 
prevent the ^ifnrman^^f it. 

His natbjQS is simple and unaffect- 

ed, ana th^fbre appeals strongly 
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to the feelings when it is emj^oyed 
in deleting the misfortunes of life, 
Hnd m soothing the mind to acqui- 
escence under the afflicting dispeU’ 
nations of heaven. 

As a reader Mr. Haslewood is se- 
rious and devout ; indeed, his whole 
deportment is that of a man deeply 
conscious of the importance of re- 
ligion. 

His language hi elegant hut not 
forcible, smooth and harmonious 
hut not energetic; his style is easy 
^nd natural without being familiarly 
colloquial. Possessing taste and 
ciiscrimination his sermons are free 


from the inaccuracies which some- 
times fbaracteiise the productions 
of the^pst prder of talent when 
destitute of these qualifications ; he is, 
in every sense of the word, a Chris- 
tian Preacher; he resorts to the 
Gospel for his principles, his detei • 
meiits, his encouragements, — and, 
consequently, as the well is pure, so 
must the stream be which is drawn 
from it, and which is sent forth to 
irrigate and refresh, to produce fer- 
tility and beauty, wherever its in- 
fluefice shall extend. 

CttfTICUS. 


THE ORPHAN. 

Can I describe the hapless Orphan’s state 
Who yet possess a tender parent’s care, 

While with fond hopc^ii I feel my heart elate 
Can I describe the feeling of despair? 

The sable garb is but the sign of woe. 

But deep short sighs are language of the heart ; 

Those swollen eyes, whence tears ne’er cease to flow. 
Proclaim how deep has sunk pale sorrow’s dart. 

Each room,' each object, serves but to ret'all 
Some fond caress by these dear friends bestowed : 

A lonely mourner, now beteft of all. 

She feels of grief the agonizing load. 

No mortal here can fill a Father’s place, 

A Mother’s fond aiTeelion none can show ; 

HesidOdheir tomb she spends her youthful days, 

No^heeds when night approaching bids her go. 

And, when returning to her once Iqved home, 

No Umder parent’s voice salutes her cat ; 

Sigliing^ she seeks hejr solitary room, 

And on her pUlpw gheds her bitterest tear* 

The kiss, the Messing, that she once received. 

The kind good night, pronounced with fondest love, 

Are her’s no Jonger— of her all bereaved 
She feels Kow slf:^w the tedious minutes niovc. . 

But wretched n^oai^er, to thy Bible turn. 

Nor longer give to grief thy lonely houris ; 

Go, — ^see^ Religion’s aid, and of her learn 
'I’he Oomiorts that thy Father pours. 

Nay,--start^ot gt a Father’s injBdh loved name. 

Nor heave thjg|deimeouvu]siifi(npartfelt sigh, > 

For caedt now tni gracious prondse claitn, 
heavenly Father Is fpjf <|ver nigh 

A few short years shali swiftl/'siidf Jn^y^ 

And "then, Jlbalt bid this dianging^’w^la l^rewell ; 

A fflortoas^geU not a lump ot Omy, ^ 

Then (ritb wy patents evermore shalt dtrelh 

. MiIBIaAnNe. 
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NAPOLEON BUONAPARTE. 
(Continued from page 238.^ 


N4POLEON, on lu8 arrival at Paris, 
resuinetl that solitary or .private 
mode of life which he had adopted 
oil his retnni from Rastadt, and 
upon several other occasions. He 
seldom appeared in public, asso- 
ciated chiefly with men of science, 
and, if he dined with the Directors, 
it was en famille. He was obliged 
to accept the splendid fete which the 
Council gave iiim in the Temple of 
Victory, (St. Sulpfce) but it was 
observed that he staid there but one 
hour, and then left the place in com- 
pany with Mtucau. The conspiracy 
against the Directory had now be- 
come general, and all claijses anxi- 
ously directed their views towards 
Napoleon. Augereau and Berna- 
dotte, the leaders of the democrats 
of the Menage, olfCred to place him 
at the head of the Government ; 
Fouchi'i and others entreated him to 
overthrow both the Directory and 
the Manege. Sieyes urged his put- 
ting himself at the heaa of the mo- 
derate party and establishing a free 
constitution. Barras, Monlins and 
Utfhier, advised him to take the 
command of the army of Italy, 
dreading lest their amhitioiis views 
should be crushed by his superior 
genius. Napoleon, in the mean 
time, had well considered every cir- 
cumstance, and . was cpnvinceif that 
the Abbe Sieves tvas the only person 
whose united honesty and wisdom 
rendered him worthy of confidence. 
On 8 Brumaire, Barras had enter- 
tained Napoleon . at a dinner^ and 
'fend in the most artful manner pro- 
posed to him pkins which must ul- 
timately have tended to the esta? 
hlisliment of the power of ; Barras. 
Napoleon m^de little reply, but gave 
the Director that deJp look which 
convinced him that his machiimilbns 
were penetrated^ ^ 

tainment to the 

Abb4 Sieyes Bar^ was informed 
of this visit dpd ghye^Up all for lost. 
NaJjoHeon ahaBieyj^i^had fixed their 
tf>pera(ions for th<r’15 to 20 
Enr: 1823. , 


mairc. On 15 Brumaire, Napoleon 
again coufeired with Sieyes, and 
they fixed on the l8th for cHecting 
the Revolution. 

The I garrison of Paris had served 
with Napoleon in Italy, and the 
forty-eight Adjutants of the , Sec- 
tions of Paris were of his iionibia- 
tion. At break of day on 1 7, the 
Commander, the garrison, and the 
forty-eight Adjutants of the Sec- 
tions, were invited to repair at seven 
o’clock the next morning ioiheHtie 
Chunteraine, E ver v officer o n who in 
Napoleon could depend was also 
invited, and so little was the plan 
known that most of them conceived 
tliat Napoleon was about to take his 
departure Jjpr the army of Italy. 
Moreau an* Macdonald had oflferetl 
to contribute to the. plot; at the ap- 
pointed hour all were assembled, 
and Napoleon was led forth by his 
brother Joseph. At half after eight 
a messcij^er from the Council of 
Ancients brought a decree of the 
Council to Napoleon ; it constituted 
him Military Cotnmajider of Paris, 
and invited him to repair the next 
day to the Council, He read this 
decree to the assembled military and 
the air was rent with Vive la Re- 
pnbUque aiwlVive Buonaparte; Na- 
poleon made an energetic address 
to the military, and repaired to the 
Council with the chief of his stafi* 
He addressed them with vigour and 
received their plaudits. lie imme- 
diately reviewed the troops; 10,0(K) 
men occupied the Thuilleries under 
General Lanp^s. The commatid of the 
Luxemburgh^as given to Milhaud, 
that of the Palace de,Cinq-cent to 
Miirat^ whilst Marmont commanded 
the artillery;, Moreau as 

Napoleon’s Aid^-Cump. At teti 
o’clock the 'Directory %ere asto- 
nished to find Uiemselyi^s divested 
of all power as if by They 

sent their oWers to General Lefevre, 
who, instead of o^^ience, replied 
that he was under tlie command of 
Napoleon ; MouUus and two of the 
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Directors sent a dctaclirnei^t to the abolition of the government bj a 
Luxembourg to destroy N^leon, l>irertorj: and nominated a com- 
bat they went over to their Cfencral. mission to revise the Constitution 
The next day Barras left Paris, and with an executive commission con- 
thus was overturned the Directory sisting of Sieves, Roger-Ducos and 
without scarcely violence or com- Napoleon. These Councils took 
motion. The minority of the Council their oaths of office, swearing to ac- 
of Ancients, and the majority of the knowledge “ the sovereignty of the 
Council of Five Hundred nowever people, that the republic was one 
repaired to St. Cloud* and were dr- and indivisible, and to preserve li- 
bating violently upon resisting this berty, equality and a ropresentittive 
Revolution, when Napoleon himself system.” As if to shew the abyss 
with irn Aid-de-Camps entered of perfidy and meanness to whi<;h 
amongst the former Council, and political assemblies can descend, 
in a vigorous speech cvinc(‘d that he this Council of Ancients, at the dic- 
was determined to suppress their tation of their rulers, came to a vote 
macK*nations, He next repain'd to that the (General and soldiers who 
the Council of five Hundred at- had dissolved them hy violence and 
tended by only a few grenadiers, military outrage “ had deserved 
He was immediately assailed by the well of their country.” The Kxc- 
cries of the whole Assembly ; the cutive Triumverate met for the first 
Deputy Destren struck him upon time at the Luxemburg. “ Which 
the shoulder, Bigounet seized him of us is to preside?” asked TAhhe 
by the arms, but General Lefevre Sieyes. “ You see clearly, that it 
with a few grenadiers precipitately is the General who presides,” satlri- 
entered the hall and rescueii their rally answered Roger-Dueos; and 
General. Lucien Buonaparte was Sieyes, struck with the truth* de- 
President of the Council of Five dared to the persons assembled 
Hundred, but it was iityain th^t “ You have at last got a Masters 
he attempted to be heard in defence he knows every thing, he does every 
of his brother. The Council ordered thing-, and is capable of all things.^* 
him to put the question, whether It is singular to reiiect tJiat so 
Napoleon should be declared out of thorough a revolution in a popular 
the protection of the law ; he re- government could be effected in a 
fusea obedlpuce and abdicated the few days, amidst the most excitalde 
tribunal, ^he Ohainber was infu- and at that time the most sangui- 
riated, but fortunt^l^ty at this mo- nary people on garth, and by a man 
ment a pi(|ue*t of grenadiers entered whose impetuosity seemed to put all 
^nd rescuing Lucien bore him out prudence and subtle contrivances 
the Assembly, He immediately at defiance — so admirably tould 
mounted his horse and addressed Napoleon adapt himself to circuin- 
^le troops in a violent pliilippic stances. Happy had it been for 
against the Council, But the France if all tier political regenera- 
Couneil had chosen another Pre- tors had been as successful in avoid* 
aident and were proceeding to pro- ing bloodshed as Napoleon-.-happy 
test against the usurpation of Duo- had it been for the human race hatl 
naparte ; Napoleon infofinod'ctf.tke Napoleon devoted his genius to tlie 
fact, dissolved the Council by Mill-, establishment of freedom instead of 
tary force. The members were to prostituting it to the vulgar shrines 
the" last resolute in th^Jr proscrip- of military gloi*y and personal am- 
tion of Napoleon, au^Bieir enirance bition ; how narrow are the views 
into the capital was pr^rented hy of cvep the most mirfity^ intel- 
ll^uch6 and thcFqlicev for fear of Jects ;'-«4)iOw frail are all their cal- 
t^eir pelting the muUitUde'^o culatiodk^ when they ^'v^rve froip 
Ijhe Couftett 01 Five' Hun* maraUty^ The fole incentive of 
beitr^' d<^s<j(wed^ Lucien re^ Actions U^as the adinira- 

^paifOdjo that of the Ancients apd tjort bfaft^jages ; had he establisH- 
pr«0ijm the formatioi\ of a new ^duthoroufhly^.gpvernnientover 
Coi^pir His plans wi^i^'adopM } France, had he It with 

the Bimapartrsts of the Anci^ts virtue proportiol^tp to^his genius, 
as e^tpelling he might bate sole great 

the sixty-one members whoppp6s0d character ip he itiU 

ihe innovations. Tlicy voted the' shine only as the the HamiL 
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bal, or thp Alexander of »Jiis affe; 
greater than they in (lej^reej, out 
spcrifieally the same. 7'herc ift;‘onc 
cBaracter in human nature #hich 
l|a» never yet been filled — but for atm- 
bftion, that character might have 
been filled by Napoleon. 

Europe was destined to feel at its 
inmost core the effects of Napoleon’s 
success in this memorable revolu- 
tion. Sfuperiority appeared in- 
luerent in tne nature as well as in 
destiny of Buonaparte. Created 
ibpnsul, he assumed the sole reins of 
government, and his two companions 
ajpjp^ared astounded by his genius, 
an«i yielde<l their power to him, as 
if he had been created for its exer- 
cise. The truth of history compels 
us to acknowledge that at this epoch, 
upon which the whole subseouent 
career of Buonaparte depended, his 
intentions were decidedly patriotic 
and conscientious; and all the mi- 
series which afterwards befel Eu- 
rope arose from the bigotry, folly . 
and corruption of the enemies of 
France. Napoleon began bis go- 
vernment by purifying the instUu- 
tions of bis country, by administer- 
ing his powers with vigour and in- 
tegrity, and his abject was evidently 
to establish freedom Upon the basis 
of wisdom and virtue. He made an 
effort to obtain from Europe an ac- 
knowb*dgmciu of that obvious prin- 
ciple that has recently been avowed 
by our own cabinet, that eveiy na- 
tion has the sole right of regulating 
its internal affairs. But, al^ I Eu- • 
rope was bent, upon supporting an- 
tiquated prejudices, and systems 
which had ceased to' be applicable 
to siatc of maiiktnd ; , because 
France had thrown off her odious 
and corrupt system of government, 
surroumling courts conceived to 
out of wie pale of olviUzatioii, 
,^d because she bad committ^ ex- 
ife'sses in the struggle, they eudeu'- 
vouted in (lap pear as knight-er rants 
in the ‘^cau^ of humanity re- 
fused all ajUiance with tho ^Jlew gp- 
^rnmciit, diiil Napoleon, thus pull at 
bay, turued like a lion Mk 
assailants. , What mor^l , 
against the intoxicatiodldf suecesi( i 
vVictory followed li^ictory ; the ba^ 
ties of antiquity f^d^d into insigni- 
ficance ; war h^carfic^ tlie element of 
the hero ; the ’/patriotism and Inte- 
grity of Napoleon faded before tht^^ ^ 


radiance of martial glory, and thus 
was the human race sacrificed to 
that military mania of Buonaparte 
which liad been engcntlercd, fostered 
and matured by the criminal pro- 
pensities of the governments of 
Europe. 

The effect of Buonaparte’s supre- 
macy acquired by this revolution 
was* like magic ; tumultuous mobs 
were ^suppressed ; the decisions of the 
law courts • became rwpccted ; the 
payments of the government became 
regulj^r ; private property was ren- 
dered inviolable; the details of 
the public departments exbiliitod 
regularity and dispatch'; all the an- 
cient costumes of the public func- 
tidnarieif, and the affected mumme- 
ries of antiquity were supplanted 
by objects purely national. Com- 
merce, tradeand industry seemed to 
revive; and the imbecile tyranny of 
the Bourbons, and the horrors of 
the revolution seemed to have sud- 
denly faded into mere objects of 
memory. Nothing but peace waa 
necessary to consolidate tneir bless- 
ings; Napoleon proposed a peace, 
but the war-cry of legitimacy was 
raised ; peace was refused ; and Na- 
poleon resolved to conquer it with 
Ills sword. 

He appointed Moreau to the com- 
mand of jSJie army of. the tlhine and 
Danube; MasleUa was nominated 
to that of Italy. He propo.sed an 
exchange of prisoners with the Eng- 
lish/pacjfi^ the Vondeans, protected 
the proscribed and persecuted, and 
liberated from, the jails all the vic- 
tims of party**rage and political 
fury. The ferocious and unprirtcl- 
pled was obliged to hun^a- 

liizc his system of police. The He- 
volition .of the 18 Brumaire had 
beiur effected , by borrowed money ; 
this loan was repaid, and an equit- 
able system of finance superceded 
thefformer S|^iation and extortion. 
But the of Napoleon’s ad- 

mirable qualities, display^ at this 
was aaaemhl|hg the 
most eminent j^jrlsdonsult^ Wf every 

K td ‘devise/ ah, cSode vof 

; Such and 

spirit of ao cOmpfetdy 

was abtl^the passp;qft> to' omploy- 
mept, that; this comtilissiop com- 
pfeihendqd Tro^fietj ' the dPfendpr 
of, l<pnfs XV!l,‘aod' the sag^icious, 
hat ylofont Conv)mtionalist,lHc,rtin. 




Napoleon hinrself <lisenssed and vot- 
ed noon every material artiicle of this 
celenrated rode, thns uniting in him- 
self the qualities of a Justinian and 
a Oajsar. 

The ronstitution of the year eight 
appointed Napoleon First Consul 
for ten years, associating with him 
Cainbdccres and Le Brun, It ron- 
sfitnted Ut, the Consulate) with the 
sole right of initiating laws; ^nd, 
the Tribunate to discuss them; 3rd, 
the Legislative body ta enact laws, 
and the Senate as Conservators of 
the laws. There was also an exe- 
cutive Council under the presidency 
of the First Consul, the appoinf- 
loent and dismissal 'of the inentbers 
being intrusted to the President. 
This constitution was submitted to 
the vote of the people, but it was 
obi^rved that no inentioir was made 
in it of “ the rights of man, the pri- 
mary assemblies of the people, the 
lik»fty of tlie tribunes, or the liberty 
ot the press;” the four groat rally- 
ing points of fhe Uevolutionists. 
It is obvious that this constitution 
threw the whole exe<’Utive and legis- 
lative power into the hands of Napo- 
leon, u ho thus in one day saw him- 
self invested with all the preroga- 
tives of the descendants of the Ca- 
pets. IJe inhabited the Tliuilleries, 
the palace of a long race of kings, 
and in removing into it from the 
Luxemburg ho gave a grand mili- 
taiy fete which surpassed the inag- 
Tiificenec of the former kings of 
France. The word citizen became 
disused, and all the^ negligence of 
dress and coarseness of manners 
affect^ )y assumed by tlte republi-'' 
cansjustly sunk into contempts Me 
altered the whole course of admi- 
nistering justice, by aboUshing the 
old district courts, and establisMi^g 
courts for each new arroi^ipeeincnt t 
each department had a Crimitial 
court, and the whole of Franc^^tves 
divided info ^twenty-lij|xke <cburts 
or districts possessing 
courts of appeal. <> Napole&n gave a 
€<nistitution to SwitserJand^ op<§ned 
v^ions with the V^jlted States of 
A^ica, and cited tbfe Senate of 
Hamburgh to appear before bim 
and answer for tlieir haa^ yielded 
to the Edglish those Krl^ ^mgees 
who sought their hospital%^ 
aiw ww were under the profeefion 
'df France^ ^ 


But Napoleon’s efforts to obtain 
peace were fruitless. England had 
excited a coalition between Aus- 
tiia, Bavaria, and Tuikey against 
France ; and these po^vcr8, having 
unfortunately preached a soft of Cru- 
sade against the French Revolution, 
i;ave the war a national character, 
and united every class of French- 
men to Buonaparte. The excessive 
cruelty of the King of Naples had 
disposed his subjects rather to wish 
than to dread a foreign invasion } 
and the barbarity of Austria lo those 
parts of Italy, which General MeU» 
had reconquered from the French, 
had lenderwi her Italian subjects at 
best indifferent to her cause. But 
for these barbarities of the Couits of 
Vienna and Naples, it is thought 
that Napoleon might have found it 
didicuU to raise any force sufficient to 
leconqiw^r Italy. But the Italians were 
goaded by tlieir rulers to wish foi 
his approach, ami he marched to- 
wards Italy at the head of 100,000 
men, furnished with '40,000 horses, 
and the best train of aitillery that 
France had ever carried into the 
field, Denmark, Sweden, and Prus- 
sia were neuter, tvhilst Russia had 
declared war aarainst Austria. 

But Napoleon’s movements tlirew’ 
the cdhinet of Vienna into the ut- 
most state of perplexity as to the thea- 
tre uf the war, Tlie French reseive 
was concentrated upon Dijon,. imi the 
fort es were assembled at a point equi- 
distant from Basle, Martigny, and 
Cbainhcry, so that the attention of 
Austria was distracted from the Vai, 
where Melas at the head of 150,000 
victorious trooDi was about to fall 
upon the 25,060 dispersed French, 
commanded by Messima. Napoleon 
plan was that of Hannibal against 
KQine, and that of Scipio against 
Carthage. He determined to relieve 
Massena by striking at once into 
heart of the Austrian possessions. Hia 
object was to possess hirp^f of the 
two of the Po and Ikmabe.. 
The Difei^ry had extended their 
line of dperation from Holland to 
the ya^ Napoleon’s object was to 
concenf^te las movements. By as- 
senffii&g: hll^v forces between the 
Rhine and Rtton^ he separated the 
two Austrian armies of the Rhine 
and of Italy, and copunanded an 
entrance into Siyitzerlancl. Massena 
commanded on the Var j Berthier» 
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at Dijott; and ' Moveau coititxiantled 
on the' Rbinr, with his rij^ht on 
Switzerland j so that it appeal 
that Napoleon’s (lesig:ns were all 
aifainstdcnnany, and that the aflfaijrs 
of Italy were to be neglected. Na- 
poleon ordered Moreau to mahe cer- 
tain movements, Which put him in 
possession of the defiles of the Black 
Forest, and separated the Germans 
under General Kray from |:hc army 
jpif Melas. Napoleon in the Thuillc- 
ric;^ was enjoying the errors and per- 
plexities which these dispositions 
and manoeuvres occasioned to the 
enBmy, and to his own generals, for 
none but Moreau was in the secret 
of his real intentions. At length the 
army inarched from Dijon upon Ge- 
neva, and Moreau’s victories of En- 
gen, of Stokaeh, of Moeskisch, of 
Giberacli, and of Meningen, were 
the appointed signals for Buona- 
parte’s leaving Paris. Whilst Eu- 
rop<* imagined him engaged in es- 
tablishing his government in the 
French capital he suddenly arrived 
at Geneva, and immediately directed 
his force towards the Po, betweeit 
Milan, Genoa and Tuvin, making the 
hacks or soutliern bases of the Sim- 
plon and St. (hdliard the line of his 
operations. Moreau was to hold 
tnmeral Kray in check upon the 
Ubiue, whilst Napoleon was to sur- 
])rize the passes of the Alps, and to 
fall upon tlw rear of Melas, whose 
forces were extended from Genoa to 
the Var, and who was farther weak- 
ened by his efforts to keep Lombardy 
in subjection. Napoleon transported 
his army and artillery over the crcbt 
of the Alps, 7,200. feet above the 
level of tnc sea, ovex tremendous 
rocks, through the eternal snows, 
and by paths over which the foot 
of man nad probably never trod. 

' Infantry, oavalry, baggage, and 
cannon were transported over this 
tnonntain of St. Gothard, and the. 
sigUiuf .all the panoply and circum- 
stancfe >Uf war on this cloud cupt 
^mouttt mixat have been otw? .of tuC 
'Wst subHlne sights iraagjlnablc. 
Melas was. yet on the Var when he 
was astounded by the reporj^i ,that 
the French were , descehdihg^tb the* 
south of th^ Simplon, St, Crothard* 
J'aud Mount Corns; Massena and 
Sachet defended themselves with 
the greatest lie^lsrn at Genoa, know*- 
ing that Buonaparte relied upon^Hcir 


making a desperate: resistance. In 
short, the position of Melas waj^ 
completely turned, whilst that , of 
Napoleon was invulnerable. The 
day of passing the Alps the city of 
Aoste was taken, but tlic great difh* 
culty was to pass the fort of Bard 
before. Melas should be aware of his 
approach. This fort was too strong 
to capture, but Napoleon ordered 
the roads to be strewed with litter, 
and the wheels of the gun-carriages 
to be bound with hay-bands, and he 
thus passeil during the night, under 
the guns of the fort without being 
perceived. This defile passed, Yores 
w'ith its citadel was captured after 
two days resistance, and 10,(100 men 
froni the army of Melas -were ovcv- 
tiirown at the passage of the Chiu- 
sella. Buonaj^rte thus opened to 
himself .the plains of Piedmont, 
and established his line of strategy 
on the Po, between the mouth of the 
Tesin and the confiuence of the 
Tenaro and Bormida. He occupied 
Paviui in which he found 200 pieces 
of cannon, and on the 2nd of June 
he entered Mautna, where they had 
but just learnt of his intended inva- 
sion of Piedmont. He reorganised the 
Cisalpine Republic, possessed him- 
self of Bergamo, Crema, and Cre- 
mona, and drove General Loudon 
as far as Brescia, Melas seemed un- 
able to penetrate Buonaparte’s de- 
signs, and who, taking advantage of 
his inactivity, possessed himscif of 
the points near Stradella on the Po, 
points which, of all others, it was 
necessa^ for to have fortified. 
The Austrians were now hemmed in 
to a degree that compelled them Co 
risk a battle, and they were defeated 
at Montebello with a loss of8,0i^ 
men; but this was only a prelude 
to the great battle of Marengo. On 
the i3th Napoleon, being join- 
* ed by Desaaix from Egypt, took Hts 
position between the river Bormida 
and the vills^'^ of Marengo. 

On the I4th Napoleon. Mjas at- 
tacked by Melas; Victor’s was 
driven back on the right, aw Lan- 
mes, after a partial Isitepes^ \yas‘ 
(^bliged to fall by the move- 
ment of Vietor essential 

for Napoleon to. support his position 
on the right, and. as' necessary fer 
Melas to carry It Napoleon sud- 
denly poured 1 liiS' 'guards upon this 
l^int, and this corps withstood every 




attack of the attlunjy a bravery 
that ever afterwards rendered it the 
ploty of Prance. The battle uas 
maintdincd several hours till the ar- 
rival of General Dessaix, when B^io- 
nl^parle at five o’cl'eck, perceiving 
fhat ]|i(elas had injudiciously weak- 
ened his left wihg^ ordered an at- 
tack on the enemas line. De^saix 
furiously charged 5^000 A^tetrian 
grenadiers^ and shot; tt^e battle 
was eq|ttal% maMalned tillKeller- 
mnnwithlhecavltry attacked these 
grenedthrs on the fijpk, when they 
itniiiediatety suiteimred. The Aus- 
trians now retrShMf and Melas in 
vain Ajttotnptcd to Veep possession of 
MavffafgO. |lfp imnuh pursued the 
Aluitrittns t#1 Sitf o'clock and as ^ 
arjj^ Bonpida, and the enemy lost 
^ killed, 8000 wounded, 7000 
j)nsoner8, 30 pieces of cannon and 
six pair of cohmrs. The next morn- 
ing, at break day, Buonaparte at- 
tacked 4he 4c pont of the Bor- 
mida, hut to his astonishment he 
reeelted a pre^al to treat from 
the enemy, and a few hours aft^r 
Generals Bertliier and Afelas signed 
the famous ^convention of Alexan- 
dria whirk Cifded to the Ptenph, 
with the exception of Jdantua, the 
whole of fitaly that Austria had 
wrested 0^ them after Buonaparte’s 
departuro for Bgypt; liombardy, 
PiedmonI and with the 

twelve litrong pjik^ that defended 
them, were yielded to the^P'rench ; 
and the neutral Ime between the two 
aiWites was between the lMin0o and 
the Ghieae. Neyet did the Aus- 


The Bmperor of AustHa was 
scarcely moie fortunate on the 
tllldne than on the Po; three davs 
aopi the battle of Marengo, (1 9" 
June), hfloreau won the victory of 
llock^dt ; the battle of Neuburgh 
opened the heart of Germany to the 
French, and the c*ipture of Feld- 
kirch teripinated tlie fine campaign 
of Moreatt, placing hi» **cmy 
communication with that of Italy, 
and obliging General Kray to sue 
for an armistice. 

On entering Paris on July 3, 
(1800) Buonaparte was received with 
enthusiasm; out a plot to assassi- 
nate him had been discovered by the 
Police, and the conspirators were 
brought Uy justice. Two months 
after (jo 1800,) be es(ap<*(l 
the eolebra^ ” Inicrnal Machine” 
wldch had been contiived foi his 
destrt^tiOn by the Cbouan leaders 

Fn thp mean time the Cibmet of 
Austl'ia had disgiaced General Me- 
la| f6t his aimistire of Alex.indua, 
as we|t' as General Kjray for foiining 
the armistice of Hobenhmbn with 
Moreau. Kray was supoi ceded by 
the Archduke Ferdinand of 18 yt ai s 
of age under th^ tutelage ot Geneial 
Sawer, and the aiw was augmented 
to 150,000 men. of Italy was 

increased to 80,000 men and ]>laced 
under General Bcdlegarde ; opposeil 
to the first was Moreau, and to the 
latter General Brune, whilst Mac- 
donald commanded an aimyof re- 
serve at l^jon, with ciders to pass 
the Alps immediately the armistice 
should no eonel uded. “You must not 


trkns fight with more determined 
vaWr than at MfirengOi and is 
to be observed tjiat, at the time of 
Heating, Melas was yel^^^ji^the head 
of an army equally udijtsfpus with 
the French, and in>,poeite[i||ip%ftlsa 
of all the strong noata mawltosses 
of Piedmont. , 

Napoleon oecupied JuljwK 
ganising % Cisalmw^'Raptimic, 
tfien^l0at}irg Sachet in of 


a»i&; Nhitat haw heon^iir^Uled to 
to the soitthxt}^ fo restore lii^ 
It was Btsbnite 

aniiiversdry of 


mind the long nights or the seventy 
of the season, ”9^d Napoleon,— “An 
army ean pa^s in any season wher- 
ever two men (an stand a*breast,” 
Moreau commenced the campaign 


gaining the victory of Hbhen- 
officers, 11,000 inep, 
and 100 pieces of cannon were cap* 
tured* and 6000 men were killed. 
The Archduke Ferdinands a lad of 
18, a disorderly and 

the head ot 1^,000 men 
p^or&ipd by Napole^sa to mapok 
a||ip^ gpd to dictate a peace 

capital. The 4fl*h- 

dafc4^iPSr$^d]|a(&red defttgrmr 

A^Usdult^; 

ChMlM; l.«t r«s4or«;o o£ 

fiariac bean In t)iv 

ni^ trtaw m nf CAtup** 

Bit# ^Hi^inted Qene. 
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ralissimo of the forces. The Arch- 
duke Charles saw that it was in v$,m 
to oppose the French, and he;sif^^^ 
an armistice yielding all the 
to Ins enemy. General Bnin ha;d 
succeeded over Bellegarde and hdd' 
forced him to sign an armUtice, 
giving up Mantua and every place 
of importance in the North of Italy $ 
and Macdonald had surprised the 
enemy at Tarentom, so that in the 
depth of Avinter, in two mdntlis after 
the opening of the campaign, Aus- 
tria had lost two large armies, had 
ielded up her strong places, and 
ad submitted to the dictation of a 
conqueror at the gates of her capiw- 
tal. Such was the result of Napo- 
leon's plan of the Avinter campaign 
of IHOO. On February 9, 1801, the 
treaty of Luneville secured to France 
the entire left bank of the Rhine 
and conlincd the Austrians to the 
line of the Adige, who also acknow- 
ledged the Cisalpine, the Batavian 
and Helvetic republics, and, ceded to 
France the whole of Tuscany. The 
ncAvs of the treaty arriA'ed in Faris 
on Feb. 12, amidst the celebration^ 
of the carnival, and perhaps never 
was capital so thoroughly electrified 
with joy, even the most firm , royal- 
ists and republicans were enthusias- 
tic in their praises of the First 
Consul. 

Napoleon bestowed Tuscany on 
the King of Spain in reward for the 
hdelity of his attachment to France. 
IMurat liberated the Papal territo- 
ries from the occupation of the 
Neopolitans, and continued the 
King of Naples on his throne solely 
at the entreaty of the EImperor of 
Russia. Portugal, the faithful ally 
of England, was invaded by Godoy, 
at the head of a Spanish armyt ami 
the j^ace he compelled the Portu- 
fl^iese to sign at Badajos procitred 
himhis celebrated title of Prince of 
Peafee., England now was the only 
enemy unsubdued by the French, 
and all the 'ports of the Continent 
were gainst her. N^pe^(n%^^ 
now« formedr a coalition 
OAiat Britaiil^ of Russia, Plrnsmi 
SAveden and' Denmark, bttt?|ifhlch 
was as rapidly dissolved 
Nelson^ at the battlqpf C^nhag^eQ. ‘ 
however ‘Still planned a naval 
war against this cofuntry. Russia 
possessed, eighty-eeveh sail of the 
line and forty t frigates j Sweden" 


eighteen sail of thfl^ line and fonr-f 
t^n ffigates ; Frai^ fifty-five sail 
of the line and forty-three frigateS| 
and she had at her disposal the ma- 
rine of Holland and of Spain. Tbo 
Emperor Paul had.ilgl'eed to inva^ 
Avith an army or 70,000 Freneli 
and Russians, and the troops were 
to rendezvous at Astcrabad on the 
Caspian sea ; but on March 24, 1801, 
the Emperor Paul was murdered in 
his palace in a manner ^hocking to 
humattity. Six days after this hor- 
rible event the English fleet entered 
the Baltic, from which Ehrope in- 
ferred that the assassination of the 
Emperor had been designed Avith 
the connivance of Great Britain. 
Preparations were made, for the in- 
vasion of England from Boulogne, 
and Admiral Gauthcame sailed from 
Brest with 5000 men for the relief 
of Egypt, but, was obliged to take 
shelter in Toidon. A second at- 
tempt to relieve Egypt, under Ad- 
miral JLinojs was e^jually unsuccess- 
ful f and 20,000 men, the remains of 
the army which Napoleon bad 
twenty months before , transported 
to the banks of the Nile^ now sur- 
rendejred .to the English, jand were, 
conveyed tdf their "native country 
according to the condition of 
their surrender. Napoleon signed 
a Concordat with the Pope, con- 
cluded a peace With Bavaria^ and 
finally Succeeded in his grand effort 
of obtaining a peace Avitn Great Bri- 
tain ; the' treaty of Amiens was 
signed' on March 25, 1801, and in 
October following he signed treaties 
of peace Avith Russia and the Porte, 
Napoleon on the 2 1st January 
1802, (Constituted himself President , 
the Italian Repiihlici On 28tli 
AprilTie re-established the catholie ' 
worship throughout France. On. 
6th May a Seniatus Consultuin be- 
stowed the.’iirit Consulate npon 
Napoleon for ten additional yearsi 
He established Jhe Legion of Honor 
ip reward for hailitary o> il ser- 
. vices rendered to the couiSiMy At 
length a< question was shdde^prb- 
posedjo the natlqq^** Shall Napo- 
leon Buonaparte^.' he first Co'nshl 
{or lifer and votes, ^ 

3,36^269 affirmative. 

The constifi^h Was^ ju other res- 
pects ma WfwHy al&reiL ' Elba and 
Pf^knpnt We with 
FrSfice. Parm4 'was' seized upon 
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by tlic French troops. Switzerland 
%vas next invaded. Louisiana was 
Isold by France to the CJnited States 
of America, for fifteen miHions of 
dollars. At length Enirland, roused 
by such rapid strides of power, re- 
newed the war. A conspiracy was 
formetl in Paris to destroy the first 
Consul, and Moreau, Pichegru, and 
Georges Cadoudal, were the chief 
accomplices, Georges was con- 
demned and executed. Pichegrii 
was condei|ined to death, but was 
found in jail strangled with his 
neck-clhtli. Moreau was person- 
ally admired and esteemed by the 
French ; he defended himself with 
confidence, and was only banished. 
Aapoleon had succeeded in gaining 
the attachment of the royalist-party 
in France, by the detection of the 
last conspiracy ; the public solici- 
tude for his prosperity was greatly 
increased, the army was devoted to 
his interest, and the whole nation 
was intoxicated by his brilliant suc- 
cesses, whilst the security he had 
given to property, by rescuing the 
country from anarchy and establish- 
ing a code of laws, had attached 
tJ*c upper classes to him by tlie 
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strongest of all human tles-^the 
ties of interest. 'Plms circum- 
8,tahced, it Wfis with little dithculty 
that Napoleon effected his great 
object Of destroying even the sem- 
blance of a Republican government, 
and of consolidatirtg iiis already 
absolute power, by assuming the 
title and insignia of Royalty. VVe 
have thus traced this extraordinary 
character through a scries of spbm- 
did achievements, which rai^ed him 
from the station of a subaltern offi- 
cer to the throne of the greatest 
empire that ever existed, excepting 
that of the Romans ; and it must 
he apparent to every observer that 
as an Kinperor he accomplished 
that; the very attempt at which 
would have stamped the proudest 
monarch of France with the stigma 
of insanity, rather than with the 
character of ambition. 'J’he empire 
of the Romans was more extensive 
than that of’ Napoleon, but fbc 
Roman empire was the work of 
ages, and of a long series of illus- 
trious characters — ‘W’bilst the ciripir<‘ 
of Napoleon was a structure rmseil 
by his own hands, and created in 
the space of a few years. 


FRIENDSHIP. 

Life’s eontinual changes glide, 

As shadows pass, or visions fade ; 

Tlien let endearing Friendship guidi-, 

And lead me to some peaceuil glade. 

Mists of darkness may o’erspread, 

Dim veils o’r vapours pour, 

Then Friendship comes, by virtue led, 

And smiles to bless the more. 

Fi’iend^lap like the violet blue. 

Midst woods or gardens grown, 

Dispersed wide its fragrant hue, 

Where’erjte bhd is blown. 

By Tolly lulled life slips away, 

*We mingle with the throng, 

Ehliveni'tfg friendship ehecr^ the way, 

Which slow-paccd'griefs prolong. 

With friendship tlten 1*11 quit tjie way, , 

' 'I’he busy troubled scenes of life, 

'And gfentty stray, beneath her sway> 

From foliies ri^, from worldly strife. 

K. K. f. 1. 
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^iR JOHN Leicester's gallery. 

TrtB annual exhibitions, wbich name of that indiviilual is Sir Joh.v 
have for some years past taken Fleming L^jicester. fie alone 
place in the Gallery of the Hritisli has proved liis entire freedom from 
fnstitution, of the works of tlte old “ that perverseness of taste, which 
riiastcrs afford some, althoug“f» a refuses to be pleased with the (‘florts 
Tcry inadequate notion of the trea- of jt^cnius, while the pleaMire can ho 
-hiires of ancient art, which from reciprocal; which alfects apathy aiid 
time to time have found their way indifference to all li\ in tc merit, and 
into this Kingdom ; and are scat- disdains to bestow either praise or 
tered in the nalaces and mansions profit, till the one c.m he no longer 
of their royal, noble and opulent heard, and the other no longer U'^e- 
•posssessors. There can he little doubt ful,”* — Let ns not he iiiistaUcn. 
that if by any possibility they could We are far from being so unjust as 
he congregated, they would form a to say that British ai t Ijus not h.ol 
mass of testimony to the glories of many partial admirers and partial 
long-departed genius, which, hold supporters; hut we repeat that Sil- 
as the assertion may seem, it would John Leicester is the only indivh 
he tliihcult, since the pillage of the dual of his station in societv, who 
fyontinent which was accumulated has made so spirited, so extensive, 
<it the Louvre has been clispersed by and so well-susUincd uu exertion in 
resUwation to its respective pro- its favour, 

prietors, for any single country in About five years, we hedieve, have 
Lurope to excel, either in extimt or now elapsed since Sir John f.eices- 
in quality. ter's Gallery, at his residence in 

ft might naturally have been ex- Hill-street, Berkelev^'quarc, was 
-pected, that the sensibility to the completed ; and since, with a libe- 
neanlies of art, of whicli this fact rality honourahle to himself, o-rati- 
^qipeurs to manifest the presence, fying to his friends and the public, 
wtmld, when combined with just and and advantageous to tJic artists of 
])atriotic feeling, prompt the dispo- whose he lo»d become 

vjition to cherish by an honourable the possess<»r, lie adopted the prac- 
patronage the energies of our native lice of issuing a certain number of 
and living artists. Ic might natu- tick<?ts of admission fora few sne- 
rally have been expeettni tliat our cessive Mondays in the spring. We 
men of rank and fortune nonld not have had the good fortune 'to he 
content themselves with being the present on several of those occa- 
iaudatores lemporis acti ; and that sions; among them, on one of the 
they would cheerfully perform one Mondays of the last numth, and 
of the most sacred of their duties, we mus*t say that we never spent a 
that of ^eekir)g out contemporary morning more delightfullv. 
talents, and afioriling them the warm While the shaft and capital of this 
and liberal encouragement, without pillar of British oirtii consist of the 
which it is in vain to hojie that the works of living artists, its pedestal 
delrcfite qualities of taste and genius is very justly chnsti tilled of the pro- 
can ever he brought to a happy ma- ductions of'lhcir illustrious predc- 
turlty. And yet it k a strangi^ and ressors; hy whom the foandations 
melancholy trttth, that, in the wholo of the British school liave been so 
of this wealthy and populous eth- broadly and firmly laid. Among 
tiro, there is but one individual to those are Sir Joslma Ueynolds, WiL 
‘Whom it has occurred to build a pri- soiuGainshorongh, Romney, West 
vate gallery, for the reception of Opie, Louth'erbourg, Iloppner, Mm- 
British pictures exclusively. The land, Harlowe, Otnis, &c. Of the 
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living* artists, whose performances 
cleroriite this interesting: gallery, 
the principal are Sir Thomas Law- 
rence, Sir William Becchey, Turner, 
Thomson, Caleott, Howard, Hilton, 
Owen, Slice, (yo)Uns, Fuseli, Ward, 
Nortlicote, Barker, Atkinson, Les- 
lie,* Williamson, Vincent, Bone, 
See, 

Under the circumstances of the 
case, any thing* like minute criticism 
Avould be unpardonable ; even were 
most of these beautiful [liotures not 
already sulliciently known to the 
public. If, however, without enter- 
taining* the slightest invidious in- 
tention, we were to venture to select 
ii few of tliose which appear to ns to 
be the most fascinating, we think 
we should be induced to name the 
following:’— 

Boy and Grapes. Sin Joshua 
IIeynolos. — -Admirable in cliarac- 
ter, rhiaro-sfuro and colouring. 

Fiew on the Arno, WinsoN. — 
Thcn3 is perhaps no painter to whom 
so much rubliish lias been falsely 
attributed by picture-dealers as to 
Wilson. This is a genuine and 
jiiagniticent work, and is one of 
those which justly raised bim to 
so high a rank among landscape 
painters. 

Cottage Children. Gainsbo- 
kouoij.—^A most interesting rustic 
group. 

Titama., the Channeling and Puck, 
JloMXEY. — An uniinislied, but ex- 
quisite specimen of the peculiar 
qualities of Mr. Romney as an artist. 
The expressive witcherv of Titania\s 
glance is in his happiest manner; 
and the whole canvas glows with 
rich and splendid, but harmonious 
Oolour, 

Musidora, Opie.— The style of 
this, like that of most of Mr. Opie’s 
works, is in strict analogy to the 
sterling English character; simple, 
firm, torcible, with an utter scorn 
of all trifling graces and intrinsic 
cmhellUhment. 

The Flight of Lot and Ms DetugM 
ters. West. — It is rarely that wC 
ncteet with so successful a curnblna- 
,tian of figures and landscape. All 
the parts of the picture are in uni- 


son. Every thing contributes to 
the impressive relation of one awful 
tale of terror. 

Avalanche. Loutherbouro. — 
The rich variety of Loutberbourg's 
palette, and the bravura of bis pen- 
cil, arc here admirably cxempli- 
iieil. 

Sleeping Nymph, Hoppner.— i. 
This always appeared to us to be 
Mr. Hoppner’s master-piece. We 
can scarcely persuade ourselves that 
breath does not actually issue from 
between those deliciously parted 
lips. 

The Consolation, Harlowe, — 
The mclaiirholy and premature 
death of this young and promising 
artist at the very moment when his 
powers, matured by travel and ob- 
servation, were beginning to un- 
fold themselves, no doubt deprived 
his country of a rich harvest of pic- 
torial fame ; of which this graceful 
composition seemed to be a pleasing 
earnest. 

Lady Ldeester. S i a T ii o m a s La w- 
BENCE. — One of the accomplished 
presidents most elegant whole length 
portraits. It is not snrprlsing in- 
deed that lie sliould exert himself 
on such an occasion. 

Dutch Const leith Fisherwai, Tvii- 
SEii . — Of its class we will venture 
to pronounce that there is nothing 
finer in existence, either of ancient 
or of modern art- It is in Mr. 
Turner's very hCvSt manner. With 
rather more of finish than is usual 
to his pencil, thoieis all the breadth, 
grandeur and attention to the tout 
ensemble by which this extraordi- 
nary artist is distinguished. 

The Pleiades Disappearing. How- 
ard. — Mr. Howard’s poetical ima- 
gination and classical taste have 
here produced one of the most 
charming works of the British 
school. Well do we recollect the 
delight with which we first viewed 
it at one of the exhibitions at 
Somerset House ; and well do we 
recollect the indignation and dis- 
gust, with which we underatoo<l that 
It remained, not a day, not a month, 
but whole years, undisposed of ! 
It is in good hands however at last- 


^ We must be allowed to claim Mr. Leslie as a British artist. Although 
America had the honour of his birth, the developeroent of his genius is the 
result of his education and studies, which have been English. 
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Europa, Hilton. — Mr. Hilton 
lias imparted a new interest to a 
frequently repeated sulnect by his 
mode of treating it. All the fig'ures 
are replete with character and ex- 
pression ; and the sailing* movement 
of the whole group is distinctly and 
finely indicated. jVor is this beauti- 
ful picture deficient in the less impor- 
tant considerations of light ami 
shade and colouring. The effect is 
simple and good ; and the tones of 
the tlcsli, tlie drapery, and the back- 
ground are cpiite Venetian. 

Oirl cro.smi^ the Brook. Thom- 
son. — This we believe was one of 
tbc earliest pictures the exhibition 
of which, at the Royal Acadeinj’*, 
brought Mr. Thomson’s line ta- 
lents into notice; nor, admirable as 
many of his subsequent works have 
been, has he yet been able to sur- 
pass it in grace and simplicity. 

The Fortinic-Teller, Owen,— -A 
forcible and expressive little com- 
position. Who can look at the rus- 
tic visionary’s face and not distinctly 
perceive that she is building many 
a Miperh castle in the air out of the 
materials with which the crone at 
her elhow is abundantly supplying 
h<?r } 

fAttle Ilmnpton Pier. Calchtt. 
— The unaflocted truth and force of 
Mr. Calcott’s pencil are hero charm- 
ingly exliibitetl. 

aV / f/i rise 0 it th e Coast. C o l l in s 
In subjects of this des<*ription, Mr. 
(k)llins is whollv unrivalled. The 
fidelity of his half-tints is such, that 
they seem those of Nature herself. 


Fiew of London, Vincent. — 
Grandly composed, and powerfully 
painted. 

But we must check ourselves, or 
we shall run through the whole 
gallery. Here then we take our 
leave ; again expressing our un- 
feigned admiration of the combined 
feelings of patriotism and love of 
art in which this noble project ori- 
ginated. How different has Sir 
John Leicester’s conduct been from 
that of the, we fear not altogether 
imaginary, character of Tirnander; 
of whom one of the ablest artists 
and writers of the present day has 
expressed his honest scorn in the 
following* nervous lines! 

“Hear him, ye powers of ridicule! 
deplore 

The arts extinguish’d, and the muse 
no more. 

With shrug superior now, in feeling 
phrase, 

Commiserate the darkness of our days j 
Now, loud against all living merit rage,. 
And, in one sweeping censure, damd 
the age, 

Look round his wallsj — no modern 
masters there 

Display the patriot’s zeal, or patron’s 
care ; 

His llomish taste a century requires 
To sanctify the merit he admires ^ 

His heart no love of living talent 
tt'ai ins ; 

Painting must wear her antiquated 
charms 

In clouds of dust, and varnish veil licr 
faep, 

And plead her age as passport to his 
grace !”* 


E^'kihition of four Pictures of Fruit and FlowerSy painted by (1. 1 . I. Van 
Os, juii, ana of a Picture in enamel^ by Georoet, Gerard Dow. 


This is a very pleasing little ex- 
hibition, and few as the works arc 
of whicli it is composed, nobody who 
visits it, unless, indeed, he be one 
of those prudent and sagacious per- 
sons who consider quantity to be 
of much more importance than aua- 
lity, will complain that he nns 
wasted either bis time or his money. 
The pictures of fruit and flowers, 
“ painted from the choicest produc- 


tions of nature, in the gardens of 
France, while their archetypes were 
in all their freshness and pride,” are 
extremely beautiful, 1 he compo- 
sitions, both of form and of colour, 
are magni^iceiit and gorgeous. The 
boldness of the handling (which is 
almost excessive) is a quality rarely 
to be met with in modern works in 
this class of art. Tlic general ma- 
nagement of the light and sliade is 
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Tfry skilful, hut tlie l:»ack-|(fottn<ls 
are occasionally opaque, and over- 
charged with the pignnent. We 
must not forget to express our ad- 
miration of the has relievos which 
form thebasisof thedifferent pieces- 
They are poetically conceived, and 
arc executed with so much dexterity 
as to be absolutely deceptive. 

The copy in enamel by M. Geor- 
get of Gerard Dow’s celebrated //« 
remme Uifdropiqve^ was one of the 
productions which attracted most 
notice in the last exhibition in Paris 
of works contributed by Ihe various 
n)3'iil inanu factories of France. It 
ivas painted at tlic Porcelain manu- 
factory of JSevres, and occupied 
above two years in the execution. 
Tlie original composition is well 
known. It consists of a group of 
four tigurcs. The dropsical mother, 
leaning hack in her cltair, lier eves 
turned uj> wards with an expression 
of resignation to her approaching 
fate ; her young daughter kneeling 
at her feet, bathing her hand in 
tears; an attendant, about to admi- 
nister to her some refreshment; 
and a d<»ctor, earnestly employed in 
ascertaining the progress and state 
of her disease, by a inode of inves- 
tigation which is almost discarded 
from modern medical practice. JVI. 
Georget has performed his arduous 
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and anxiou« task with great ability 
and success. Both the general 
effect and the particular details are 
admirable. When it is considered 
that in enamel painting the colours 
upon being laid on are, generally 
speaking, of a hue totally different 
from that which they become after 
vitrificatiim, the dimculty of pro- 
ducing harmony may he easily con- 
jectured. That difficulty, however. 
Ah Georget has completely sur-- 
mounted. '^I’he character of every 
countenance, especially that of tlie 
physician, and the wonderfully high 
linishing, not only of the figures’ 
but of all the accessaries by xvhich 
Gerard Dow was distinguished, are 
ver\^ happily preserved : but in some 
parts tliere is perbaps a slight ap- 
proximation to woolline.ss in the ex- 
ecution. 

Since writing the above, we ri'gret 
to find by the French journals, that 
M. Georget died at Paris the latter 
end of Alarch, the victim of a dis- 
order, rendered fatal by the intense 
and long - continued applieation 
which ibis his beautiful copy of 
La Femme Hpdropiijue tyvpiired. 
So sudden and melancholy a termi- 
nation of the artist's career must 
greatly eiihani’e the interest and 
value of this fine and imperishable 
specimen of his skill. 


INTKLMGEXCE RELATIVE TO THE FINE ARTS, FOREIGN AND DOMtiSTlC 

FOHEIC.X. 


At Home, on the 2nd February tlie 
Academy of 8t. Luke, by a grand 
funeral eeiemonv-. <Ud honor to the 
memory of (Janova, the only artist 
who for a nuinher of years had ac- 
quired the glorious title of Perpetual 
Prince of that Academy. The pomp 
and magnificence of the.se funeral 
honors can be compared only to those 
wliich are nsuallypaid toSovereigns. 
For several montiis preceding, the 
church of the liolyApostleshad been 
preparing for tne occasion with 
iUnusual taste and profusion. They 
Ijatl Conceived the ingenious idea of 
decorating the interior of the “ ba- 
«i}ique,’' ivitli castes from the prin- 
cipal monuments of this great sculp- 
tor. His best works were ranged 
round the cenotaph, surmounted by 


his colossal statue of Religion., 
This statue had originally been in- 
tended for St. Peter’s at Rome, but, 
owing to some impediments which 
Canova received from the Pontifical 
Government, he subsequently dc.s- 
tined it for the church he had built 
at Possagno, bis native town. Thi» 
church has the facade of the Par- 
thenon at Athens, and was -of the 
dimensions of the Pantheon at 
Rorhe. "i’he whole sacred college 
were present at the ceremony, in 
a particular gallery. The Senator 
of Rome, Prince Alficfi, and the 
principal authorities were there in 
the functions of their office. The 
Roman nobility, strangers of dis- 
tinction, and every person of any 
celebrity at Rome, joined in thi» 
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ceWbratlon. The foreign ministers 
occupied a distinct gallery; tlie 
members of the Universities, and" 
the members of the French Acadettiy 
were also present. The funeral 
oration was pronounced by the 
Abbe Misserini, the secretary of 
(.'anova, who eulogized the deceased 
both as an Artist and as a Christian. 
'J’Jie Abb6 was Y»articularly deli- 
cate in bis allusions to the relations 
which had existed between Canova 
and Napoleon. 'This grand cere- 
mony is the most inagnilicent ho- 
mage that has been paid to the arts^ 
since the days of Rapiiael. 

The Orientalist, Fiallenhurgli, has 
published in 2 vols. J^vo. a descrip- 
tion of the coins preserved in the 
Museum of Sweden. At the end of 
the work the author describes twelve 
zodiacal coins in the same museum,, 
and which had been brought from 
India by M. Thunberg. Count 
llt'almar INliurner has transmitted 
to Sweden a line work of engravings 
\vhi< h he had executed at Koine, 
under the name of // Carnomh di 
ItoiNff. 

After tlie example of M. Candon 
of Kiris, the Ihiron Boye is pub- 
lishing “The Royal Miiseum of 
Sweden,” consisling of etchings of 
the liuest paintings and statiu's in 
the Museum of Stockholm. The 
2nd number is nearly ready. 

Thi' foUoiriu^ iff a list of the prhi~ 
cipfd uorks of living Fainter s and 
Sculptors^ trhich were vjchilntcd at 
Florence in Oct. 1S22. 

Ugoliuo in Prison, his son offer- 
ing him his arm. By Benvenuti, 
Director of thoAcademy at Florenee. 

llcreules trampling upon V^ice, 
and condueted by virtue to the 
Temple of (Jlory. By Albcri, Pre- 
sident of the Academy of Fine Arts 
at Bologna. 

The Virgin, with two angels sup- 
porting iier mantle. By Cius Bez- 
zuoli. 

Micliacl Angelo presenting to 
Lorenzo de Medici a Head of a 
iJatyr, his first effort in sculpture,’ 
By Thomas Sebastiaui, of Rome. 

The Roman Poor House, By 
Ant. Gualdi. 

'I'he Virgin borne in Procession 
by Children. By Nicolas Cianfa- 
jiclli. 


A View of Flesok, taken from the 
Villa Palinicri. By (Bus. Fini. 

Portrait of Lord Byron. By W. 
West. 

A copy of the Sybil of Dominica- 
no, a miniature. By Madame Lo- 
4]^ey^8ies of Dresden. 

Sculpture, Psyche touching the 
Point of an Arrow. By Emilio San*- 
terelH. 

Moses receiving the Tables of the- 
Law on Mount Sinai, a bas-relief. 
By Ferd. Pettrik. 

Pyrrhus as.sas.sinating Polytes in 
the presence of Priam. A bas-relief 
in plaster. By Salv. Bongiovanni. 

A marble bust of Pius Fantoui. 
By Ollav. Hiovanozzi. 

A Colossal statue of Ferdinand 
in. By Stephen Ricci. 

Annual exhibition of the prodnction» 

of the Royal Manufactories of 

France. 

These manufactories, five in nmn- 
ber, are not simply designed to 
furnish the pnlaces, but are intended 
to serve as models or examples to 
other analogous branches of indus- 
try. Presents of their best produc- 
tions are made to foreign courts, 
with a view of creating a high de- 
gree of admiration of llu* skill and 
ingenuity of French artists. 

The Mauujactory at Sevres. — The 
proiluctions of this manufactory 
havt* lately done great honour to 
those who have the direction of it. 
Cups, dinner and breakfast services, 
ana vases of every foim and size, 
are of the most pure and beautiful 
forms, jukI of the most magnilieent 
embellishments. The Frencli deem 
themselves, to have greatly excelled 
the Herman manufacturers, particu- 
larly in their painting upon porce- 
lain. Their finest specimens of this 
nature are, a copy of the chef 
d" oeuvre of Gerard Dow, the Drop- 
sical woman, of the same dimensions 
as the orignal.* Mods. Georget de- 
voted many years to this copy, and 
which has excited the greatest ad- 
miration. , His other principal works 
consist of the jiortraits of celebrated 
musicians, designed to ornament a 
breakfast service. Mons. Constan- 
tin, who travels in Italy on account 
of this manufactor 5 ’, has just trans- 
mitted to Paris a copy of RaphaeTs 
portrait of his beloved mistress. La 


Vide page 340, 
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Fornazina^ but doubts exUtamong^st 
the artists wb<^tber the copy be 
nrnirate and faithful. A beautiful 
painting of flowers by Van Os was 
deservedly admired. Madame .la- 
quotothad nothing in this exhibi- 
tion. M. Beranjfer’s vases were 
finely conceived as to their dimen- 
sions, their forms, and ornaments; 
and, as a proof of the return to good 
taste, we may instance those on 
which Mons. Leguay had painted 
figures, without frame work or 
outer lines, which are so anomalous 
to the form of the vase. 

Among the specimens of the Go- 
belin manufacture, the most re- 
markable pieces were two of mode- 
rate size executed for the Viceroy 
of !Pgypt, after designs which his 
envoy had produced at Paris. There 
were also a copy of Mad. Le Brun’s 
picture of Marie Antoinette, sur- 
rounded by her children. 

The royal manufactory of Mosaic, 
from the want of funds and other 
causes, has not been able to produce 
any very valuable specimens. 

Sculpture. — M. Dupaty, Member 
of the Institute, exhibited in 1817 
a model of a Venus unrobing her- 
self before Paris. The sculpture of 
it in marble i^ now In the gallery 
of the LuXernburgh. M. Dupaty 
has chosen the moment when the 

oddess shews herself in all the 

rilliancy of her beauty to the happy 
shepbeni, and which has afforded 
the artist every facility for shewing 
the beauties of his art. The undu- 
lating lines and beautiful form of the 
goddess make the spectator assent 
to Paris’s awarding her the prize of 
bwity, whilst the expression of the 
head indicates that the goddess is 
confident of the prize. 

Engraving. — Alany connoisseurs 
consider the St. Michael of Raphael 
as one of his best works; and it is 
certain that none of his pieces ex- 
hibit a grander specimen of draw- 
ing. The manner in which he has 
expressed the difference kt tlie wa-' 
turc of the two beings wbotri he has 
represented, the Arch-angel St. Mi- 
and the Prince of Darkness, 
prdves the justness of bis concep- 
tloits. Very few engravings have 
beett made of this paihting, and 
thdse give but an imperfect idea of 
the original. Mons. Chatitlon, a 
pupil ot M, Oirodet, bus just made 
an engraving of this picture, and 
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which may be classed amongst the 
very few which have at all faith- 
fully represented the originals of 
Raphael. The anxiety to purchase 
this engraving, and the high com- 
mendations bestowed on it by con- 
noisseurs, are but a just reward to 
the merits of Mons. Gliatillon. 

Lithography. Aubrey Le 

Comte has just published two new 
compositions of his master, Mons. 
Girodet. Both of them represent 
female figures entirely naked. The 
one represents Erigone overcoine by 
sleep produced by Bacchus; the 
disorder of her position, and of every 
thing surrounding her, sufliciontly 
testify the designs of the god. Tin? 
other piece represents Ariadne aban- 
donc<i by 'nicseiis ; the two compo- 
sitions are distinguished by delicacy 
of taste and by that bi*anty of form 
which distinguish all M. (lirodet’s 
works. The lithographic. <‘iigiav- 
ings have been executed under M. 
Girodet’s inspection by M. Aubri'y 
Le Comte, whose reputation as a 
lithographic engraver is too \v<‘ll 
established to need our commenda- 
tions. 

The skilful Russian sculptor, M. 
Launitz, recently arrived from Rome, 
has been direi.ted by the Kmficror to 
execute two bronze pedestriiin sta- 
tues of Generals Kontousof and Bar- 
clay do Ttdiy. 

Stockholm . — It is hnderstood tliut 
the King of Sweden intends to pur- 
chase the fine group in bronze of 
Psyche carried away by the Zephyrs. 
This group is esteemed a ckf^ 
d" oeuvre of the Florentine School, 
and now composes part of the col- 
lection of M. C. Wahrendorf, pro- 
prietor of the mines of Sturhof. The 
group was purchased by the Em- 
peror Rodolph II. to adorn his cas- 
tle at Prague, but in 1618 it became, 
by the fortune of war, the property 
of Count Charles Gustaviis of Wran- 
gel, who transported it to Sweden. 
The Marshal of the Court, Baron 
Klingsporr and professor Forsell 
are appointed to examine and report 
upon tnis celebrated object of art. 

The A^dcmy of Berlin has again 
gratified the public by exhibiting in 
the same month a collection of 
paintings of statuary, of .curious 
works of music, and of musical in- 
struments, as well as liiunerous 
other objects of the fine arts. 

lirmsicick . — The blocks of the 
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columns, designed to perpetuate tlic 
luemoiy oF the two lust Dukes of 
Brunswick, arrived liist June from 
Harz, witlioiit any iniury. Each 
of these blocks weighs 2000 pounds, 
and was produced by a single cast, 
'rhey form the first successful at- 
tempt at colossal proportions that 
has been made in Germany. The 
Clowns of oak leaves are very solid 
but are admirably exccutetl, and the 
various ornaments are fitted with 
great precision, and wrought with 
the utmost possible nicety. The 
column was erected in July last, and 
it forms a very fine ornament for the 
< ity of Jtrunswick. 

M. Alexander Labourour, a young 
sculptor of Rome, who in a compe- 
tition won the last pension granted 
by Canova, has just exeeutt:d a 
plaster group, the olisauce of wdiicii 
has given great satisfaction to the 
connoisseurs. The figures are of 
the natural size, and represent Paris 
aud Jleh'n at the moment of her 
being borne away to the sliip. The 
suhjeilh.is never before been chosen 
by any sculptor, ])robdbly on ac- 
count of the diMieulty of grouping 
two (igures represented by the poets 
to liave been so exquisitely beand- 
ful. 

French Aendenq/. — The class of 
l’^iu(‘ Arts of tlie Institute, in its sit- 
tiuLT of iMarch 22, nominated Mons. 
Aiucdee Ibistorct, son of a Peer of 
Prance, a AJember of the Academy 
of Insciiptions in the vacancy oc- 
casioned by the death of the sculptor, 
Al, Guis. 

Af. Jacob, in July last, trans- 
mitted to the Antiquarian Society of 
Paris a very interesting arcliiologi- 
cal paper on an untiqiie vase, known 
))y the name of the Mantuan Vase, 
in the collection of the Duke of 
Brunswick. This Ujou is six in- 
ches higli, and coujposed of a single 
onvx of a beautiful variety of co- 
lours. It is finely ornamented in 
bas-relief, Many antiquaries are 
of opinion th^t this vase belonged 
to M ith ridaUfS> If was, , the booty of 
H soldier at the taking of Mantua in 
1030, and was sold to, the Duke of 
Saxe Lauemburgh for 100 ducats. 
It has since been valued in Saxony 
at 60,000 crowns, subsequently at 
00,000, and now it is estimated as 
high as 150,000 crowps, 
MoustTermte, a Prussian officer, 


who hab studied painting in Paris 
for ten years under M. Gros, Ims 
completed his studies by a painting 
of a St. John in the Desert, anil 
which he intends to otfer to the 
King of Prussia. The figure is of 
its natural size, and is seen to half 
way down the thighs. The saint is 
represented turning his eyes to hea- 
ven in an extasy of divine love, 
crossing his luinds on the breast, and 
pressing to it a sign of the Redemp-' 
tion. The head is of a fine cha- 
rJ^ter, and tlie nuked parts of the 
figure are well drawn and finely 
coloured ; the back giound and su- 
bordinate parts are well contriv(‘d to 
throw out the figure and give a good 
relief. 

Versailles, owing all its splendour 
and consequence to Louis XIV. the 
inhabitants have thought proper to 
erect, in their cathedral church of 
St. Louis, a luonument to his grand- 
son, the late Duke of Berry. M. 
Pradier, the artist employed, has 
represented in marble the Prince 
su]jported by reliojon, pointing to 
heaven as 1ms reward. It is sup- 
posed that the exertions have been 
made to relieve him of his clothes, 
as his shirt has fallen on the.lower 
part of his body, which is cov<*red 
W'ilh a robe ornamented with the 
fleurs-deAift. The figure of religion 
is upright, with the right hand 
under the shoulder of the Prince, 
supporting him ; a cross is leaning 
ag“ainst the left arm, the h.ind of 
w'hieh'is pointing towards heaven. 
The positjon of tlie figures exhibits 
much Judgment, and "the execution 
of them is skilful. The upper part 
of the body of the Prince is very 
natural, and the face is expressive 
of life at its last strntrglc wdth inor- 
talitv. The artist, in the figure of 
the iVince, has well expressed that 
sort of lassitude and lifelessness 
which arises from a climax of grief ^ 
and of physical exhaustion ; and it 
reminds us of Dante, where the same 
expression's finely given 

1' venni men eosi com io morhise 

£ caddi come corpo, morto cade. 

Inferno, Canto 5. 

The figure of religion is less happy, 
the face l>cingcola rather than cairn, 
or expressive of the hope and con- 
solation she is supposed to inspire. 
The cross leaning against the left 
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arm has the awkward effect of snccesuful in theadyaticementuf his 
apparently detaching the fore part pupils, as to receive the general ap- 
ot the arm an<l the hand from the probation of artists, the sanction of 
body. If, liowcver, we reflect upon the Royal Academy, and the express 
the difficulty of at once attaining thanks of the President and Council 
beauty and novelty in a subject that for the benefit his exertions lune 
has been so fretpiently handleil, we conferred on art. This Establish- 
must acknowledge that this nionu- meiit, which is situated in Charlotte- 
ment, on the whole, is calculated to street, tiedford-square, is remarkable 
do honour to IVf. Pvadier. for the admirable arrangements inadf* 

to inform the mind, improve the eyes 

ENoiiAND. and educate (he hand of the pupil. 

Assoriatrd Painten'S in irater The gallery which contains a splen- 
f^olovrs . — 'Fhis Society o})ened their did assemblage of antique statues, 
Exhibition on MondaV, April 2lst, busts, &c. is illumined by an aper- 
at their new and commodious Room, tore in the roof, through which the 
No. <), Pall-m.ill, East, The num- light is introduced, on the plan of 
her of pictures is greater than usual ; the Pantheon at Rome ; a mode eon- 
the arrangement very judicious and sidered by all judges, admirably 
striking; the place of exhibition hy adapted to the display of the heail- 
far the best which the Society has tics of sculpture. There is also a 
had. Although in our next Num- hue collection of prints from the 
her we shall enter into a more par- most celebrated pictures of the 
ticnlar account of the merits of the old masters, as well as a library 
works produced, than it is possible of the most distinguislied works 
for us to do on the present occasion, on art, anatomy, and perspective, 
we cannot refrain from inviting par- Mr, Sass has conferred a still far- 
ticular attention to tlic following ther benefit on art, hy having been 
pictures. Rarret’.s great landscape, the means of settling a difference of 
called Retirement; Evening, So- opinion, whiih had long existed re- 
litude, Twilight, Puckester, and specting the eorrectness of the an- 
Shanklin, by tin* same artist ; Rob- tique figures. Some anatomists and 
son’s View in the interior range of artists asserted, that they were not 
the Grampians, Pass of Killii rankle, correct delineations of natnri', as 
View of Cantcrh'iry and Stirling they exhibited markings not to he 
Castle; Varley’s Grave of Thomson, found in the dissected subject, and 
from Collins’s Elegy; Fielding’s not seen on the living tigun^s tliey 
View of Windsor from the Forest, bail been aecustomed to study, whilst 
and several comjwsitions ; Cristall’s others contended, that this was an 
Group of Peasant (lirls at a Pump, erroneous opinion. In October last, 
Unloading of a Turf Boat ; Prout’s a gentleman of literary eminence at 
Market-piece at Malines, Hotel-de- Paris introduced Mr. Sass to M. 
Ville, Louvain, Receiving Ship at Cli.js, a nmfessor of gymnastics, 
Portsmouth ; O. Cox’s Embarkation remarkable for his fine form and 
of his Majesty at Greenwich for beautiful developemeut of muscle. 
Scotland; lUehter’s Piehirc of Mr. S. immediately engaged him to 
Youth; Wild’s Interior of a Church go through a course of exliibitioiis 
at Antwerp; a large flower Piece' to his pupils, atul, with a view of 
by Miss livnie ; J)cer and Cattle promoting the arts more generally, 

„ by Mr. Hifls; Two large Land- invited the most eminent artists, and 
scapes, Gloucester, and Newnham other men of science, to witness the 
on the Severn, by Mr. W. Turner; exhibitfion. The impres-sion made 
Swiss Views, by Mr. Nossfield. on all was the same, that the m<»t 

The lovers of the Fine ATts will beautiful antique statues lost their 
be gratified to learn, that their pro- interest when compared wdth this 
\grcss has been recently much facili- fine specimen of natural beauty. The 
h tated by the establishment of a markings on antique statues, w'hich 
i^chool ior the education of young bad hitherto been considered as 
artists, which has long been a desi- purely imaginary, were seen on the 
deration. Mr. Henrv Sass, who forn/of M. Clias, and no doubt can 
bas, we undevstand, devoted some be entertained, that they are the 
years its completion, has be^n so result of a well directed and scienti- 
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fic course of those exercises, for 
which the ancient (Irceks were so 
celehrate<l. liciii^- Cduscd hy the cel- 
lular iJirMohrane, they are not to be 
ibniul ill the dissected subject, or in 
the figure which has not had 

the exercise necessary fur its deve- 
lopenient. By this discovery it is 
evident tliat the Greeks studied 
anatomy from tlie li\'in(r hitftire, and 
*iot, as soni(‘ liave supposed, from 
th:. disscfUed suhji'ct, a ml there is 
tjvery reason to helievc that Greece 
ahtvuiideil with men wdiosc forms 
were equally Hue with that of M. 
Clias, and from the study of whom 
the tire. i;m artists obtained their 
knowledge. I'he (juestion, therefore, 
might have been cf>u^idered as set- 
tled, hut still further conruuiatiun 
has been atforded. I’wo I'^rench 
iienth'im'n, iM. Roussel and AI. Ks- 
hiayat, were introduced to Afi, Sass, 
llie former possessing all the cha- 
raeter of tlii^ Farucse Hercules, a 
hij un* hitherto cousitlered by many as 
quite imaginary: the latter exhiliitjng 
the grandeur of form usually given 
to the three hrotlier gods. Jupiter, 
IMuto, and Neplnue. These per- 
'^oiis were also introduced to the 
meinhers of tin* Royal Academy, at 
Mr. Sa,,ss’ 5 , lioiise, and the President 
siinl (’onncil engag(‘d M. (.’lias to 
tCiicli the gymnastic t'xercivses to tin*, 
tnen who sit as models. They pre- 
sented him a handsome donation, 
and likewise gave gold medals to 
Ales.srs. Roussel and Rshrayat. Mr. 
Rroriihead, the model at Somersel- 
Hoa*e, who originally possessed a 
fine figure, hfus been so much im- 
proved by these scientific exercises 
us to become superior in foim, 
strength, and action to the throe 
foreigners. To Al. Rsbrayat, who 
lias exhibited Ids various line posi- 
titnis at Mr. 8ass‘s (’onversazioiie, 
it is, we understand, the intention 
of Atr. S. to present a handsome 
jncdal on his last public evening, 
as a testimony of the admiration fell 
for his talents by himself, his friends, 
and his pupUs. The medal is said 
to he a Wautiful specimen of art. 

The annual Exhibition of the 
Royal Academy at Moiiw'rset House 
will open on Monday, the 5th Alay. 
Wc shall give a critical account of 
this granddisplay of national talent 
ill our next numhef. We are in- 
formed, that, so numerous* ai:e the 
works of art sent in this year, the 
Mxu\ Mag, Ajpril^ 182 J. ' 


committee will not he able to Jiang 
much more than three-fourths of 
them. 

Mr. R, R. l).ivis h;is sent to tl)e 
approdcliiiig K»,hi!>ifiuh :»tSomer»ct- 
iJouse :i pi( tm-e painted by him, 
called Tktf Jfdirkiug Parly ; tin* sub- 
ject is taken from Bno'chrulga Hall. 

Sir Geoi ge Rcaumont, who Is in)\v 
onhistrav»‘ls in Italy, lias pmehased 
the beautiful group of Michael An- 
gelo, represeu ting C:Jiri.sl, the \'jrgln, 
and St. Jolm, — one of flu* fiuc'.; pro- 
ductions of that great artist. 

The celebrated Air. Rel/oiii, !ms 
piesented to the Fit/williain Museum 
the lid of a Sarcophagus, fv,uu'l i v 
him in one of the tombs of the i\ uie s 
at Thebes, in kipper Egypt. 

Mii. Hornou’s Vikw Loxoox. 
— We reileem in tliis iiumher tie* 
pledge given in our last, ti,* preseu^ 
the public with a sectional rcpieseU” 
tation of the ScaH’olding, and tlu* 
Observatory erected upon it ov»*rSr, 
Paul’s Cross, ex^'culed in a moie 
lini-'lied style. The new plate ex- 
hibits in addition au enlarged view 
of tlie Oliserv^atory, wherein Air. 
Hornor fixed a graphie. and ti*l.*' 
scopic ujiparatus, invented by him- 
self, for dcliin*ating, with riiathema- 
tical truth, the sci'iiei y the most in- 
tricate ami extensive ; and from 
wliich in 1^*20, lie recommencefl his 
*iketeLes on a grander and more ex- 
pansive scale, at an elevation of 
410 feet from the piivement of the 
Cathedral, tlie first .-eries being- 
taken fioin the Rnll’s-eye Chamhei. 
The cuntinual atmospheric chang(‘s, 
causing an incessant alteration of 
light and shade, gave rise lo 
sudden transitions from one skeit li 
to unotlier, and consequently lt» ex- 
trenu* diilii nlly' at tlie instant in se- 
lecting particular parts of tlie view, 
and uniting separated porti<iMs. — 
Tliese obstacles to his progress Air. 
Horner at length overcame, by con- 
structing a comprehensive key sketch 
and by placing tlie whole of the 
sketches a rotatory frame within 
the Observatory, our limited sp ie«* 
CAiinpels us to reserve for our next 
puhlicdtion, a more descriplive ac- 
count of the scaffolding as u cm ions 
ami ingenious structure; of the iu 
tejior of the Observatory, as tlu* se<it 
of the artist’s hold and Jong pro- 
tracted operations; and of various 
particulars as explanatory of the 
work itself. 

U 
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Leif res u M. Ihiilly stir V Ilistoirepn- 

ittiltre de la Groce. 

Letfi rs to M. Bnilly upon the earliest 

History of Greece. By Habaut 

Haint Etienru*. 

Dri'i'is haN ciKltMvourcd to px- 
plain the uiystcrics of the ditforent 
ancient inythoIt>i»it's, with the help 
of astroTntiny and oelestial revolu- 
tions. lii"» system, which we can 
not windly adopt, contains, never- 
theless, some very ininenious ideas, 
that throw a brilliant lii»’ht upon 
the oriii^in of din'erent forms of wor- 
ship. 

'Lhe unfortunate Hahaut Saint 
Eiieiine had, before ftiipnis, tried to 
penetrati* throu^rh the darkness of 
a^es, to discover the sources of the 
supersti'ions which always appear 
to have accompanied the shite of 
man. The system of Habaut con- 
sists in supp<L^ing-«that there existed 
a primitive people who made use of 
pietaresqne or lii^nred writinjif. It 
was applh'd to the expre.ssion of 
i<leas, of knovvIed^'P, of sentiments-, 
of speech, and of all which is the 
objeet of ivtlcxion. 

This people liavin^ dissappeared, 
the author thinks that men of ano- 
ther ai»e, confouiidinj^ the traditions 
they had received from their anecs- 
tors, personnilied the mountains, 
rocks, rivers, cities, and couiilvies. 
They tain* these fii(ured personages 
for real being's, and as sucli they are 
handed down hy history, I'his is, 
in few words, wliat Habaut Saint 
Jitieiine founds hi.s exjdunation of 
the fables of antiquity upon. He 
then examines what astronomy was 
among'st the ancients, and he thinks 
as other learned men do, that it hud 
^reat iiiHuenrc over the different 
t*eligtons. It may he seen that the 
apthor of Lettra aitr la GrSce has 


h(»rrowed several ideas from Count 
de (fcbelin, whose friend and pupil 
lie was. He justly gives him great 
praise in a letter aildressed to the 
Parisian iniiseuni, ivhiih is placed 
at the beginning in this edition. 
This work, one of the first that 
issueil from the pen of Habaut, is 
very interesting', hei-ause tlic hypo- 
theses itcont.'dris are not iinprohalde, 
and are oftmi ingenious. As such, 
it was favorably received hy the 
French pnldie, and by literary meiu 
. The author has gained a place in 
the first rank of writers by the force 
of his thoughts, the vigor of his 
style, and the extent of his know- 
ledge. HiU what is still better, 
llahant Saint K lie line was a vir- 
tuous man, and a firm ami sincere 
frienrl to lih'M ty, to which he died a 
martyr. He met with the fate of 
most wise men, his life passed in 
the midst of storms and misfortunes; 
proscribed from his earliest youth, 
oeCfinse he was the son of a protes- 
tant minister, he was put out of the 
pale of society on the dlstol May, 
and died upon a seatfold in his tit- 
tiefli year. It was a pious under- 
tahing to collect togetlun- t)ie d lifer- 
ent works of Habaut ; the editor 
has performed his task with zeal, 
hut it is to he regrettcil that he did 
not choose a more advantageous size 
for the book, a lictter jiaper, and 
larger characters. 

However, this edition will make 
its way into every library ; it will 
be composed of five volumes, three 
of which have already appeared. 

There are, besides the volume we 
now announce, the excellent Precis 
de Vhistoire de V Asscmhlde consti- 
tnanic. of which the author mipht 
say with Montaigne C'est iei tin Itvre 
de bonne foi, lectcur^ and, Le vieux 
Cevmot^ a Romance like Voltaire's. 
The two volumes not yet publislieiU 
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will contain the speeches of Rabaut 
Saint Etienne in the legislative as- 
semblies, of which he was a member. 
It is much to he wished that the 
editor had added some of the ser- 
mons which Rabaut preached as a 
catholic niiiiister ; they contain the 
purest morality and the best in- 
struction* 

lUbliographiv. mudcalc de la France 
i t de I'etrauger. 

Bibliography of or, a Sysle- 

matieai and (Jencral Collection of 
all the Treatises on Focal and In- 
strumental Music k, printed or 
engraned in Hu rope, u'ith the names 
of the V laves where tin y are printed, 
the Shops where they arc sold, and 
their Priecs. I V'd. 8vo, 

work contuii'.s the titles of 
the prifU'ipal French, (tcrnian, Ita- 
lian and English works ; hiogra- 
phi(‘s of celebiahMl artists ; extracts 
fiom the best works on luiisick ; 
notievs upon the eouipo^itions of 
the most celebrated virtuosos uf 
HtKient aiul njodeiu times; dis'^ei- 
tatioiis and ane(*dotes lehitive to 
inusick and itmsiLi.ins ; information 
relative to all llie pieeer. of musick 
which appeared at Jkuis, iu the de- 
panineiits uf Fnitn e, and in foreign 
countries ; details ri'spi etitig musi- 
cal inventions ami institutions, pro- 
motions, &c. a hymn to narmon)’, 
un<l lastly an Ode on Saint < VriliaS 
day,, translated from the English. 

Such a work as this w.u> very 
much wanted, and tin; maniun in 
which the author has euted it 
leaves us nothiiii; to desire. Oii<* 
of the most interesting parts of the 
book is the biography of the artists ; 
to compile which the author has 
collected dilfereut materials, <lis- 
persed in works wJierc* we should 
not have looked for them. 

Voyage en Vatachia ct en Moldavia. 

Travels in IFalaehin and Moldavia 
with Olmrvations upon History, 
Physirs, and Politics, augmented 
with Notes and jidditions for the 
Flucidation of several essential 
Points, Extracted from the Ita- 
lian, ByM. P..U. Lr^eune. 

At a period when the tranquil- 
lity of Europe seems iu some degree 


to depend on the ultimate fate of 
Walachia and Moldavia, we cannot 
resist the <lesire of being better 
acquainted with the internal re- 
sources of those provinces; and the 
work wi! now announce, could not 
have Ijeen juihlished more d ^trojios, 
to satisfy the curiosity and im))a- 
tience of its readers this w'ork 
is adapted in every respect; as 
will be seen in reading over tin* 
summary of the subjects treated 
upon. 

The autlior begins by an intro- 
duction wldeli tlivows a ereat liglit 
upon the different subjects of whicli 
the work is composed : viz. Histori- 
cal ob.scrnations. Topog raphical des- 
cription of \Valachi;i and Moldavia. 
Divi siofi of their two principalities. 
ITunate, air, water. A egetaOle pio- 
duclions : - vines, iliffeient grains, 
trees, Inirhs, fruits. J^roddctimis t>f 
the animal kiuJom ; — Hoc'ks and 
goafs, l>ees, birds, loi lists, fisfi. 
I’roductlons of tlie mineral king- 
dom, Ihs'sent slate of eoujiucrc.e in 
the two primupalities. Exportations 
made to ('oustaiitiuople. liixpoi fa- 
lions to various parts of Christen- 
dom. Merchandise from foreign 
cjuiiitvies. System of governiumit. 
Anthoiity of the Divan, and the 
otlier tribunals. The authority ami 
pomp of the Princes. Uoute of tlic 
Pachas and the other TuiivS. Re- 
ceijits and ('xpmises of the two [iriii- 
cipalities. An iicroinit of tin* pre-. 
s.*ift state of Mol>la^ia. Exposition 
of wdrnt the country can furnish. 
Su])plication to His Majestv on the 
Taxes. Pojmlation, Posts and cou- 
riers. Different troops. Form and 
police of the toivns .ind villagCvS. 
Keligion, toleration, sclumls, hos- 
pitals, education, customs, genius, 
manners. 


Jluswahl avs Klopstoek's Naehlass. 
Selection from the unpublished ff*orks 

of K/oprStock, Loipsick. 

The interest attached to the pro- 
ductions of a great poet is certain 
to ensure a splendid reception, and a 
prolitahlc sale, to his letters and post- 
hninons works. The colled ion wc 
now announce possesses in ]).i rticular 
the merit of explaining to the reader 
many passages in tbe works of 



KlopstOi’lt, to which it may serve as a 
sort <►!” cojiiinciit.u v. The letters of 
Uicli.inlson and Yoiuig, add still 
innri‘ to the ni.iit'ic iiainr of KIop- 
st(>( k, in the opinion of the auia- 
tt'urs of (lernuio litenitnre. One 
thin^- particularly excites attention : 
the author of tire IVIessiah liiinself 
puhlihljed some pieces left l>y Mar- 
';’ciret Klo])stock ; the nohle inirnl 
<»nd talent of this extraordinary 
woman had enchanted all readers; 
the pnhiica'^ion of addilional let- 
ters was announcetL I’his pro- 
mise to the public was not fulhlled 
till now. 'J'liis collection contains 
(he letters of Afariiaret Klopstock, 
written nut only to th(‘ illnstrious 
Oerman poet, hut also to several 
other person^, and anion «(st others 
to Kichardson. 

After an introduction aliontKlon* 
stock, explainini:; the clioiee made 
ainoni'st liis papers, and his reasons 
for p\ddislnnt;‘ p<irt of tlu*ni, the 
editor recapitulates all that (irrinan 


literatnre owes to tliis celebrated 
man. It appears from this part of 
the work that the (Tcrman public 
require to he reminded of their il- 
lustrious ])oet, Klopstock, for amoiii^ 
them the greatest names an* not 
always uninjured by time. I’oo 
often a ri.sin«' reputation eidipses or 
makes mankind foro-et for a time 
a name wliicb iniirht have appeared 
destined to immortality. 

This continual eban^in^^ of repu- 
tations must liavc bappy effects on 
the sciences. Me who advances one 
step more annihilates the labour of 
him who precediid him ; such is flic 
natural progress of the lininan mind. 
Jbit taste is governed ]>y other laws, 
(leniiis will not descend Aom her 
]ii:xh clevatiou. Shakspeare of Kn;;- 
land, and Kaeine of hbanee, an* 
always at th(‘ summit of P irnassus, 
as ifoincr ami Virijil will elw.iys 
remain the prinees of (ireek and 
Latin poets. 
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of the Spa/iislt and Por- 
/w^wc.ve Hcrotittioua, ‘ hy (kmnt 
Peeehio, vith an fntrodartion 
an/t j\ofe.H, by fcldward Illaquieie, 
Esff. yvo. pp. IJ>7. London, 

Wii derived so rrmeli amusement 
as well as information from Mr. 
fllaquiere’s former work on the Spa- 
nish Revolution, that we are «l.nl 
to meet liim aejaiii in print, althoufi;h, 
in the present instance, he has de- 
scended from the elevation of .in 
oriijfinal writer, and appeals before 
ns ill the more liurnhie character of 
an Editor, supplying only an Intro- 
duction and a few notes to the work 
he edits. Mr. Hlaquiere, in his pre- 
fatory observations to the Letters of 
f/ount Peechio, displays very cn- 
larp;'ed views, and a liberality of 
sentinu'ut which ran be ordv found- 
ed Upon extensive information, ac- 
quired and digested liy a fine ea- 
pacitV for i^eiieralisin^ bis ideas, 
Mr. Blaquiere has eonsideralile ori- 
ginality of thoiiMlit, ami his senti- 
meitts and opinions appear to ns to 
be invariably established upon un- 


prejudiced investigation, and ifu-v’' 
hear the stamp of wliat may ho 
called the sonud good seiist* of litV; 
vve iiwan of that power of intellect; 
wliieh defects sopliistry, arid, peuo- 
trating (he false and f.ielitio'is 
eiatioTJS of so( ioty, se 's things iu 
tlieir real nature, and in tlieir rela- 
tion to truth. Such qualities of 
intellect redonnrl much more !(? this 
gentleman's honour, when we con- 
sider him as a memher of a jirofes- 
sion Hfi’ording* not rnueh of oxidte- 
ment, and .still less of opportunity, 
Tor the acquisition <:»f literature ;'a 
profession which rears its nieiiihers 
in the trammels of prejudiees that 
few have vigour of intellect snfti- 
eient to dis.sipate. It is now about 
a half century since the profound 
and eloquent Jnnins animadverted 
upon the narrow prejudices, which 
usually distingui.shed (hose who 
were brought up to tlie naval or 
military .service, oh.serving that 
t‘ there was something so mean in 
the cdue^ition of an olfHcr,” that 
liberal principles were scarcely to 
i)e expected from him. This obser- 
vation, if true in the time of Junius, 
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must bo applifd with murli loss lati- 
tude in our own tiiurs ; lor the ofiicer 
now considers itessentiaJ to superadd 
to his professional ar<piirernents the 
knowb'dt^e of the scholar, and the 
]ih<*ral serilinuuits of a gentleman : 
he sees the neeessity of keeping pace 
V. ith the improved spirit of the a^e, 
and eotisiders the prineiple of ir»e- 
ohnnieal (»hedi<*nee confined s^dely 
to Ills prof(‘ssiorial duty ; that pcr- 
fmmed, he ineri^^es into tin* citizen, 
and is animated I>y that love of li- 
berty which has ever been the orna- 
ment and fxlory of the Knirlish cha- 
racter. Seietne and literature are 
now happily didnsed through the 
camp of the soldier and the cabins 
c*f th(‘ man of war : and we* Indieve 
♦ hat I he harr.n*k-ioom rind the cabin 
.na* often scenes t)f decjiei’ study than 
th(‘ academy or tin* collcoi*. 

(’ount IVecliio is a Piedmontese 
noblt'inan, and one of those patriots 
arid pljiianthropisls who witTiessed 
\nth '•'oiTow tin* slate of det^radation 
to which his country had been re- 
duced by iuipertVct institutions, a 
( on upt court, and an imbecile ino- 
iiavch. Ill a country justly boasting 
its climate and soil, and its vaiions 
ca pribiliiies for manulactures and 
CMUimerce, he beheld man slothful 
.i?i<l vicious, ai tsdej»eijeiatin;!r to effe- 
iniuaty, literature uetrlccted, and 
si ienct' nulviiown. A^^rituiHure was 
in its lowest comlition, the rudeness 
of tin* manuf.ictures hcspoke a state 
of barbarism, commerct* was restrict- 
ed by arbitrary impositions: and 
whilst the privilciJ'cd orders were 
lost in luxurious atlluenu*, the jioor 
were sunk in idleness and MpLilitl 
misery. T o add to this unfortunate 
state of his country, relis^’ious bi- 
j^otry, with all its hateful passions, 
was producinj]^ its mischievous ef- 
fects ; and whilst the Eng'lish, the 
French, and the American had, 
within the last century, derived in- 
numerable adv’antag-es from their 
j)rogress in civil, political and reli- 
gious freedom, tlie unfortunate Ita- 
lians were at best but stationary, or 
letrograde at Iea.st by comparison. 
Count Pecchio joined those enlight- 
ened patriots who wished to rege- 
nerate his country, by one of those 
effectual but bloodless revolutions 
of which Spain and* Portugal had 
afforded suen happy examples. Un- 
fortunately for Imman happiness the 


bayonets of Austria succeeded in 
suppressing the rising spirit of th»j 
Piedmontese, and in establishing 
the tyranny of the Court of Turin. 
(Jount Pecchio, wuth about bOO per- 
sons comprising all that was wise 
and virtuous in the country, was 
obliged to exile himself in order to 
escape the fate that attends tlie 
rigliteous, but iinsucc(‘ssful cause. 
We cannot, in this crisis of Count 
Peecfuo’s fate, refrain from quoting 
the enipassion(‘d lines of one of the 
most eloijuent ()f all poets, Mr. 
iVloore. 

llcbellion, fonl dishonouring word, 
Whose wrongful blight so oft ha» 
stained 

The holiest cause which tongue or 
sword 

Of patriot ever lost or gained ; 

Full many a spirit, born to bliss, 

Has sunk beneath that withering 
narno, 

Whom but a day's — an tiour's success. 
Had waficd to eternal fame. 

Enemies as we are to revolution 
and even to innovations that are not 
founded upon necessity, and that arc 
not guided by nuxleration, we cannot 
hut give our cordial approbation to 
men, who, like Count Fecchio, rise 
above the .scenes of their education 
and liahits, and sacrifice the favours 
of courts and the gifts of fortune in 
noble efforts to rescue their country 
from 4,he withering etlVcts of de.''pot- 
ism and antiipiated institutions, 
'fhe Count (‘ffects Ids escape frcuu 
lirenoa with the design of seekiog 
an asylum in Switzerland, but cir- 
cumstances enable him to travel into 
Spain as a companion to the Spanish 
Ambassador, Hardaxi ; and to this 
accidental direction of the Count’s 
flight we arc indebted for the vo- 
lume of letters now before us, and 
which contains much information 
relative, to Spanish affairs. 

We are not able to give Count 
Pecchio any very high degree of 
praise for extent of knowledge, for 
profundity of thought, or for sag.i- 
city of remark ; hut he is an atten- 
tive observer of the passing scene, 
and relates what he sees with inncli 
vivacity and good humour. His 
views are always accurate, his opi- 
nions are sound, and his sentiments 
arc ilecidedly such as every enlight- 
enctl person must find pleasure in 
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applivuding*. A writer, unless he be 
of the first order of merit, can seldom 
he fairly estimated by foreigners. 
Kvery nation has its mode of thought 
»s well as of expression. The ini- 
nute arrangements and subtle clas- 
sifications of (jerman authors are 
ridiculous to the French ; the florid 
and declamatory style of French 
composition is meritricious to Eng- 
lish taste ; whilst the simple beau- 
ties of some of our classic authors 
are frigid and unattractive to our 
Oallic neighbours. Thus, a vast 
number of Count Pecchio’s obser- 
vations, which we are persuaded 
would appear attractive to liis coun- 
trymen, are jejunr and trittiiiir to 
us, who, in our more sombre clime, 
are accustomed to severer tlioujjht, 
and to expunge those reflections 
whicli are pot (h<‘ rcMilt of greatiT 
care and depth of inquiry. Many 
of Count PeccliioV similies, for the 
same reason, are rather trifling to 
Eng'lish remiers. The comparison of 
the monster, despotism, to Polyphe- 
mus, and the likening of the sweet 
SjmelUng shores of Italy to Sirens, 
are to us far-fetched, and ridiculous 
conceits rather than sirnilics worthy 
of the press. 

The Count’s tirst letter is dated 
I run, in May 1821, and from tlience 
he travels to Madrid vid Ihirgos, 
and afterwards leaving that capital 
for (muHz and Lislion, returns to 
M adrid, from which city his last 
letter is dated in August 1^22. The 
author gives us a stat<‘ment of the 
extreme familiarity existing Ix^tween 
the grandees of Spain and tlieir in- 
feriors: this is certainly very con- 
tradictory to. the notions entertained 
in England of the haughtiness of 
the Spanish character ; hut we can- 
not agree with Count Perchio that 
such f^amiliarity is any proof of 
liberty or of liberality of opinions in 
the Peninsula ; for the fact is, that 
in despotic countries, the relation 
between the poor and the rich is 
always on the extreme of familiarity 
or of oppression. The liberties 
taken by a VPcst Indian slave with 
his master are incredible t(j an Eng- 
lishman ; su(dv lilx*rties are allowed 
because the master ran at any time 
enforce the transition from familia- 
rity to obedicncii by the application 
of the lash, whilst in free countries 
the respect of i tJie lower fqr the 
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higher orders of society can he ob- 
tained or preserved only by pro- 
pri»*ty and consistency of demeanour. 
The Count dwells upon the simpli- 
city of the habits of the Spanish 
peasant, his extreme ahstinence, his 
self-denial, and his almost entire 
destitution of furniture, of clothing, 
and of every object of accommoda- 
tion ; and from this 1 m‘ argues tliat 
war can bring no privation to the 
Spaniard, and that he is therefore 
invulnerable. We doubt if this in- 
ference is consistent with any sound 
theory, or tliat it can be sup])orted 
by a reference to historical facts. 
I'here are causes of enthusiarn and 
of temporary excitement, wliich may 
render a protile iuvulnerdhle u ithout 
auy reference to their i)overty or 
luxury, hut such < ahes arc aniun i- 
to general priru iplc; and ut‘ 
Indieve it may be lai»l dovi'ii as a 
maxim llnit <‘ountries are defensible 
in propoition to the valm‘ of the 
objects to he defended: or that. 
coHeris pari 0 if a rich country is 
always more capable of defending 
itselt than a poor one. A rich 
country implies a larger jiopni.ition. 
and that state of agriculture, with 
a general u^'C of miu liiuery', which 
enables a few to support the many; 
and disengaging a gieal poi ti<*n from 
the necessity ot labour, supplies <!ie 
means of a more numeious army. 
In a rich country, Ksciem e, that gnsit 
source of strength, is always eanied 
to a higlier degree of excellence, 
and is more generally diflnse<l than 
in a poor one ; and, finally, it may be 
taken as a general law of our natuie, 
that man is di.sposed to defend, in 
proportion to the value of the olijert 
to he defended. In writing tints, it 
must be clearly understood that we 
allude' to that natural state of lux- 
ury which is the necessary conse- 
quence of industry, of equal laws, 
and of a wise and pure (jovenunenr. 
There is another state of luxury 
which is confined solely to the up- 
per classes, and is supported by 
the (iovernment, extortitig’ fixnn the 

5 )Oor in order to pamper the privi- 
e^ed orders. This st:ite of luxury 
exists more or less under all de- 
spotic Governmeuts ; and has inva- 
riably been carried to its climax in 
the southern countries of Asia, and, 
tve fear we may add, in the southern 
peninsula of liurope. We need not 
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v.ay Unit such a state ot‘ unnatural 
luxury invariably implies every spe- 
cies uf national weaKness and de- 
generacy. In no country in the 
world pcrliaps were tlie comforts of 
life so generally diffused as amongst 
the people of north America ; and we 
doiiot if the destitute and needy 
Spaniard will be found to fight so 
well, to endure so much, or to pers«> 
vere so long aii'.iinst his present 
invaders, as the eitizeus of America, 
in the war of their revolution, did 
against tlie attempted oppression of 
Great Britain. 

Haling thn.s, with candour, ar- 
gued ag.iiiist what we ( onceive to 
he two great errors in Count PeiN 
ehio's views of Stu iety, we may l>e 
alhnved to indulge in rhe more 
pleasing duty of piaisiiig the gene- 
ral aei'uraey of Isis ( onceptions, and 
of evpatiatiug Ujsoit the tuiul of in- 
forma ti(su ami of amusement which 
his work li.is alfordesl us. The 
i\)uut is remarkably impartial in 
his opinions, and judges of .ictions 
hv their real nature ratbrr than by 
their relation to the passing* scene, 
or lo tenipoiary convenience; tlius, 
with all his attachment to Spain and 
Portugal, he very justly exposes 
their want of principle and consi.s- 
teiicy ill their endeavouring to im- 
po.se upon the Ss^utii Amei leans 
those \ eiy doctrines, against the im- 
p()situ>n of udiich, upon tlieuiscUes 
by the Krench, they are noiv ready 
ti) appeal to the suor<l. The (.ouiit's 
letters, both directly and indirectly, 
afford the most indisputable corro- 
boration of the ina.ss of evidence we 
have hud of the dreadful couuption 
of the old Spanisii Government, of 
the revolting* vices of liie King, and 
of the dire elfects which these have 
ha<l upon the prosperity and huppi- 
tiONS of the people at large. In the 
JJall of the Cortes, allt‘gorical and 
antitpie statuary have given place to 
tablets and devises coininemurating 
the patriots of the revolution ; the 
members appear in their ordinary 
costume, and, avoiding the French 
example, they follow our’s of .speak- 
ing cxtemporiivy, and from any part 
of the hall, instead of from a ros- 
trum. Great decorum and polite- 
ness appear to he observed in the 
dehates; about one tliird of the 
Cortes is composed of priests, and 
the close of every sentence of a 
speech is accompanied by tlie speaker 


making the .sign of the cross. In 
letter the sixth the Count gives u» 
a short sketch of Ballasteros, in 
which we recognize tlie pride, the 
prtijudicc, the lofty honour, and all 
the other features of the Spanisii 
charaeter. In the next letter we 
have a circumstantial account of the 
manner iiiwhidj Quiroga and lliego 
efrec4;ed the revolution. We lament 
to see that the old leaven of religi- 
ons intolerance still exists amongst 
the Spaniards; hut uu; can hurlly 
he surprised at this when we reflect 
liuw very little of tlu* true and ex- 
tensive spirit of religious toleration 
exists even in our own country, and 
that in some of onr dominions we 
are, perhap.s, as intolerent as any 
people on earth. Tlie work gives 
UR a summary uf the various causi‘s 
which are favourable, as well as the 
many that arc unfa vjmrdble, to the 
ultimate success of Spain in her 
jiresent struggle for freedom ; and 
we are happy to see the preponde- 
rance coiisidcr.ihly in favour of the 
foinier. 

Ill closing this amusing and in- 
structive work, we cannot hut sus- 
pect that there is some principle of 
slavery and of passive obedience in- 
herent in the very nature of man. 
We liere see one of tlie finest por- 
tions of the earth kept by religious 
and political tyranny in a state that 
would almost mar every object of 
social aggregation. Idleness, po^- 
verty, ami vice afflicting Hie poor, 
whilst the rich are ilegraded by 
meanne.sR and ignorance; and yet 
when a few'indile spirits have rescu- 
ed their country from bondage, and 
broken the odious chains of slavery, 
we hud nearly one half of the cler- 
gy and nidiles anxious to crouch 
once more beneath the yoke, and 
plunging tlieir country in a fivil 
war purely to prevent her enjoying 
the blessings of freedom. But 
God givetli not the battle to the 
strong; and we trust that the righ- 
teous cause of the Spaniard will 
prevail over tlie unhallowed efforts 
of the Gaul. 

Memorial de i^ainte Helene, 
Journal of the Private Life and Con- 
versations of the Rmperor JVapO’- 
Iton at ^t. Ifeletux, By the Count 
de Las Cases. 4 vols. 8vo. Lon- 
don, 1823. 

Whilst the Emperor Napoleon 
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%vas in possession of his political 
supremacy, the attention of mankind 
was so completely absorbed by the 
grandeur ot his actions, that the 
people of Europe, or at least of this 
country, never thoug’ht of any other 
history of his life than his bulletins 
or the public journals: except, in- 
-<ieed, that some anxiety iiii^ht have 
been felt for a candid portraiture of 
his youth, from the age of his <h*- 
veloping liis faculties, to the period 
of his becominif the star of the poli- 
tical horizon. No sooner, however, 
had he yielded the grasp of his scep- 
tre, and thrown himself upon the 
generosity of England, no sooner 
had he ceased to be the one great 
object of attention, than we began 
to feel sometbi ng like astonishment 
that nothing apjiroachiug to authen- 
tic biography, or even to memoirs 
(that species of writing for which 
France is so celebrated) had yet ap-^ 
peared of a man who had for so 
many years swayed the destinies of 
Europe, and concentrated all atten- 
tion upon his military and political 
career. After his transportation to 
jSaint Helena, considerable surprise 
and impatience were expressed by 
the people of England, that they 
heard so little of their captive. A 
few works had issued from the press 
respecting him, but these were either 
of questionable authority, or desti- 
tute of merit At length Mr. 

O’Meara’s work was given to the pub- 
lic, and this production of the Eng- 
lish surgeon is rapidly followed 
by four volumes from Count Las 
Cases, with the Momoins pour ser- 
mr (i VHistoirc de France^ by (iein*- 
ral Gourgaud, and the Melanges 
JlistonqiiCSf by the Count de Moii- 
tholon. These, with some strictures 
upon, and a relation of the battle of 
Waterloo, by General tiourgaiid, 
arc all the authentic documents that 
have yet appeared of this extraordi- 
nary character; and the historian 
must anxiously hope, that many of 
the great political coadjutors of the 
late Emperor may yet design to 
publish their accounts of those 
scenes in which they bore so con- 
spicuous a part ; to expose the in- 
trigues of the revolution, and to lay 
open the armna and secret springs 
of those great events which for 
so many years kept Europe in a 
4Dontinucd state of agitation. 

' The volumes now before us re- 
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late, as their title indicates, to Na- 
poleon during his conlincment in 
vSaint Helena, hut they are not so 
exclusively devoted to this period as 
Mr. O’Meara's work; they relate 
less to the ininulia} concerning Sir 
Hudson Lowe, an<l arc, in all re- 
spects, more discussive, and of a 
more general nature. The C’ount 
Las (Jases, from a uiore intimate ac- 
quaintance with foreit’n characters, 
and with public events, bad greater 
facilities in eliciting fae.ts and opi- 
nions from Napoleon, and his vo- 
lumes therefore are, in many re- 
spects, of increased inttnest. 

A critic who attempted to form an 
opinion of these volumes by any ab- 
stract or general notions of literary 
merit, or by any general cliara(‘t<*ris- 
tics of intellect, would tind hiiriself 
exceedingly perplexed to come to 
any precise and consist«*nt comlu- 
sion. 'J'hey exhibit so miicb of 
seriousness and levity, of knowledge 
and ignorance, of ingenuity and 
frivolity, of self-love and disinten'st- 
edness, in short t)f alniost every op- 
posite and contradictory quality,' 
that it is dilHcult to be persuaded 
that they are from the pen of the 
same person. Some clue will bo 
afforded to the soiniion of 'these in- 
consistencies by considering tlie 
Count not only as an indi\ ideal, but 
as a member cf a very pt-culiar 
school or sect. The (k)uiit as an in- 
dividual is ingenious, and if m>t 
profound, he is at least intelligent 
and sagacious ; but tlum is nut 
only a r>eiichman of tlie old si bool, 
but the most perfect specimen of tbo 
old school of French ct)urtiers. He 
is always serious upon triiies, and 
oftt*n tririing upon serious occasions. 
He is devoted to his royal master ; 
hut although tin; object of bis de- 
votion be worthy of bis liomage,'’ 
nevertheless he throws over it all 
the air of tliat frivolous solicitude 
and indiscriuiinating subserviency 
which rendered the old courtiers of 
France always ridiculous, and so 
often criminal. Our latter obser- 
vation, however, must be considered 
as applicable to the Count’s manner, 
for we strongly admire him for his 
pure and devoted fidelity to his fallen 
master, ])articularly as his attach- 
ment to Napoleon was a conquest 
wrought oyer early prejudices by his 
appreciation of tlie Emperor’s powers 
oi‘ intellect and goodness of heart. 
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It seems incumbent upon us before 
entering into the details of this 
work, to discuss the two points to 
which a considerable portion of the 
volumes has a constant reference; 
and one of which points indeed is 
the very basis of the reasonableness 
and merit of the work itself: we . 
allude to the right and to the mode 
of detaining the person of Napoleon 
by Great Britain. It is almost im- 
possible at present for any pcriodi- 
<!al writer to enter upon such a sub- 
ject witliout incurring the suspicion 
of political predilections and of the 
♦ bias of party. In the execution of 
our duties, however, we always con- 
sider the great interests of mankind, 
and of moral principles, as para- 
mount to any objccis purely nali- 
<»nal, or to the .subjects that agitate , 
nations for the period ; and, im- 
pressed with a deep feeling of the 
usefulness and grandeur of history 
?iiid philoKojdJV‘> ive never sulfer our 
fune-tioriN to be intruded upon hy 
the petty conllicts of statesmen, 
nor hy the yet pettier attachments 
«ind antipathies of those who range 
themselves under their baniiers. 

In reviewing Mr- O’Meara’s va- 
luable work, we gave it a.s our opi- 
nion that it was the bounden duly 
of t))is country to seeiire the person 
of Napoleon. We are aware that 
siicli a judgment arises more ejc ne- 
4'efiititatc rci than out of any genera] 

f uinciples, and we must also acknotv- 
edgo tiuit the doctrine of necessity 
is always objectionable from the 
great liability of its being misappli- 
ed. Considering the stupendous 
powers of Napoleon, aiuHiis insatia- 
ble ambitiojv, his polifical existence 
seemed inconsistent wdth our safety, 
and that a permanent detention of 
his person was therefore compatible 
with the laws of nations, and of civi- 
lized, warfare. The contrary doc- 
trine to this has been most ably 
supported by Count Las Cases and 
others, and we must acknowledge 
that our pretfdo leads to a conse- 
4juenco that an enemy’s imprisoiv- 
,inent will always be in the ratio of 
bis talents- On the same principle 
itbat England justifies ber uctcntion 
of Napoleon, Persia might have 
.thrown Tlieinistoclcs into a dun- 
geon ; the Gauls, had they captured 
Caesar, might have doomed him to 
perpetual incarceration; ScipTo might 
Bur. Aprill lb23. 


have received the same fate from 
Carthage ; or, to eome neanw to our 
own times, the .same doctrine miglit 
have been applied to Charles of Swe- 
den, to Frederick of Prussia, or 
even to our own Colonel Clive in 
India, and to our Marlborougli in 
Europe. It may be further argued 
that if an eneiny’s genius be so vast 
as Napoleon’s, he must exert it 
either compatibly or ineonipatibly 
with ju.stice; il compatibly with 
justice be does ns no injury I if in- 
compatibly, be raises the indigna- 
tion of mankind against him in the 
proportion of his injustice, and na- 
tions, leagniing in common defence', 
will at length restrain him within 
reai^nablc bounds. The Deity, in 
short, has, in bis wisdom and mercy, 
so cuiistitiited the human race, that 
no man, however stupemhuis liis in- 
tellect, can he daringly vieious f«>r 
any length of time, and that Kng 
land therefore had no occasion to 
violate the eternal princijdes of 
justice by resortiug to the per[»elual 
impriaOJiinent of her enemy as a 
means of self-defence. 

i\n argument less abstract and 
more contingent is, that all gn‘at 
corupicrors owe their succe.ss to the 
vices of ibelr enemies, and to their 
invention of some new prineiples of 
warfare, and that in the course of 
their career their invention is caught 
by their enemies, and applied against 
them.selves, at least to the extent of 
checking- Their course. The fonner 
truth is remarkably illustrated by 
liic'hi stories of Hannibal, of Seipio, 
of Chailes Xll. and of Frederick 
the Great ; and the whole of these 
truths are, yet more strongly illus- 
trated hy tfie life of Napoleon him- 
self, and by tlie early history. of tln^ 
French revolution. France, in the 
commeneemeiitof her revolutioi>ary 
struggle oAved her successes to the 
excessive weakness to which politic 
cal vi<‘e and ctirruption had redi»fced 
the Governments opposed to her; 
and Napoleon’s meteor-like eain- 
paigns frovi l/lkS to liilO, were ow- 
ing to his new system of strategy 
and of concentrated attack; but at 
length his enemies had learned his 
own system, and, although they 
could not wield it with the power itf 
the Jiiiister, they yet practised it 
with sufficient skill to check the 
rapidity of his career, and to pre- 
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vent any of those brilliant ami over- peror of their side-aritis* An order 
whelming results which had former- so revolting to generosity, and so 
ly flowed from his tactics. Napo- disgraceful to the nation, as well as 
leon therefore was really innoxious to the age, that the British A<lmiral 
m comparison to what he had been, (Lord Keith) refused to obey it, 
and our resorting therefore to a per- but took upon himself the resp'onsi- 
petiul detention of his person was bilitv of disregarding it, and de- 
us weak in policy as it was wicked priving only the attendants of their 
in principle, liave thought it side-arms, with the prouder feelings 
our duly candidly to give a recapi- of an English officer, held sacred 
tulation of the principal arguments the sword of a fallen hero. With 

that some ot the most estimable respect to the other points, the 

chaiactci's in Europe have urged treatment of Napoleon, if the mor- 

against the abstract injustice of the tifications that were imposed upon 

Jlritish Cabinet in their detention of him were not necessary, no lan- 
Napoleon, and we leave these ar- guage can be too strong in repro-'*" 
guments to their own merit, confess- bating those who had* the custody 
mg, howev^n-, that they have made of him ; if they were necessary, that 
considerable impression upon -our- necessity amounts to a proof of 
selves, ami that no train of thought great incapacity, or of culpable neg- 
Ivas arisim by wducb we can have < ligencc in those who selected Saint 
been led to suspect their fallacy. Helena as the place of his deten- 
Upon the second point, that of tion. For when the enormous ex- 
the mode of detaining the Ex-em- pense of ke(‘ping Napoleon at such 
nerur, our opinions are confirmed a distance was so repeatedly urged, 
by Count Las Cases’ work ; and we it was always answered that that 
have no hesitation in declaring that island had been selected because the 
the treatment of Napoleon was un- prisoner could be there detained with 
justifiable in morals, imbecile in safety, ami without imposing upon 
policy, and highly derogatory to him restraints derogatory from his 
the character of our country. We former rank ; now it appears to us, 
strongljr reprobate the making of that subject to the restrictions and 
this point a vehicle of censure upon supervisions which were imposed on 
the executive Government, for it Napoleon at Saint Helena, he might 
ought to he treated as a question have been detained with equal safety 
concerning* morals and posterity, at numerous places at home, and of 
and one iii which ourselves have course at less than one quarter of 
comparatively less concern. But in the expense. We can only add that 
whatever view the question is taken, the regulations adopted by that 
wc think its decision a matter of able officer. Admiral Sir George 
great facility, and that it can be Cockbnrn, for the safe custody of 
resolved into the narrow compass of the Emperor, never gave him any 
three especial points. The animus permanent* offence ; and it is there- 
of the raptors, the facts of our fore for Sir Hudson Lowe to prove 
treatment of the captive, and the that those regulations were injudi- 
relation of those facts not to the cions or insufficient, or otherwise 
prisoner himself so much as to the his increasing the restraints upon 
general principles of morality and Napoleon in such a merciless ratio 
of warfare. As to the first point, will infallibly amount to a proof of 
t\iQ animus of the captors, it appears the charges made against him. We 
clearly to have been strongly mark- have gone into these questions at 
ed, and of a nature that the ill- such length because they really 
treatment of the prisoner might form the basis upon which the merit 
have been foretold, a priori^ with or demerit of the three great works 
the greatest confi<lencc. fn proof of O’Meara, Las Cases, and Mon- 
of this we need hut mention one tliolon must ultimately rest. It is 
fact, which will create a thousand not our custom to continue any of 
painful sensations in every person our memoirs from number to num- 
ofientiment, or capable of refined her, but we have continued our 
feelings; we allude to the order sent Memoirs of Napoleon, in the pre- 
down to Plymouth to deprive the ceding division of our Magazine 
French attendants and the Ex-Em- through three successive numberst 
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as his life was so replete with great 
events that it was impossible to 
compress his biography within a 
narrower compass ; but we liavc 
concluded our memoir at the period 
of his gaining the imperial throne, 
as his leats and his policy since that 
era are too well known to need a 
regular or lengthened detail ; but 
it IS our intention, l)y way of a con- 
clusion to our memoir, to give to 
our readers, in our next number, a 
selection from the worlfs of Las 
Cases of the most interesting anec- 
dotes concerning Napoleon, of such 
anecdotes as will form a commentary 
of his life, and prove an elucidation 
of many of those great events by 
which Napoleon so long held the 
greater part of Europe under his 
uboolute and unlimited control. 

Poems on various Subjects ^ with In- 
trodneiorg Ra narks on the. present 
state of Science and Literature in 
France, lly Helen Maria Wil- 
liams 8vo. pp. 298. Loudon, 
1823. 

It is pleasurable to sec the name 
of this lady again in print, as it re- 
calls to our imagination the older 
times, wlien her talents were a pass- 
port for her into the society of John- 
son, Goldsmith, and the literary host 
of that memorable period ; who does 
not recollect IJosw'cll’s anecdoteof the 
Doctor’s complimentary reception of 
this lady after the appearance of her 
Ode to Libei tv ? Her merit won the 
esteem even of that prejudiced critic, 
although her fine principles of li- 
berty were, of all others, calculated 
to inflame his passions and excite 
his animosity. 

The volume, now before us, con- 
tains thirty introductory pages, ele- 
gant, ana glowing with all the 
warmth of poetry. If there be any 
difference of opinion as to the merit 
of the poems, nobody can hesitate 
to acknowledge that beauty which 
this lady’s compositions in prose 
derive from the dignity and consis- 
tency of her sentiments, and from the 
animation and vivacity of her man- 
ner. In the introduction to the 
present volume, Miss Williams en- 
ters a warm protest against what 
she calls the opinions which have 
gone forth ifi England, respecting 
the present degenerate state of 


science and literature in France.’* 
For our parts, we are not aware of 
any such opinion being at all pre- 
valent amongst our countrymen. 
Wc recollect such doctrines having 
appeared in the pjiges of a 4juarterly 
mblication of great merit (tlie Edin- 
)urgh Review), hut we believe they 
made little or no im])ression upon 
persons at all competent to form any 
judgment on the subject. On the 
contrary, tlie general opinion of this 
country is, that tlie French are pie- 
eminent in seience, although we im- 
pugn their taste in some of the 
branches of the arts, and claim for our- 
selves a decided preh'renc.e in litera- 
ture. Indeeal it is known that the 
French, since tlie couinicncement of 
the revolution, have negii cted lite- 
rature for the sake of science ; and 
although Mr. Gibbon an»l a few 
others entered warm and able pro- 
tests against such preference, there 
are many persons of eminence in 
this country, as well as in other parts 
of Europe, that justify the choice. 
We must confess, that luthcrto an 
attention almost exclusive has been 
given to literatiwe in many schools of 
Europe, hut wedoniit see why the re- 
action should be an exclusive de- 
votion to science. It is true that 
philosophy and the sciences and arts 
may be more conducive to human 
happiness tlian literature, but a per- 
fect state of society retpiires the ac- 
quisition and reunion ot all ; and we 
believe that they will flourish best 
where they mutually support each 
other. In France, the abstract ma- 
thematics, astronomy, geography, 
comparative anatomy, natural his- 
tory, and botany, have made sur- 
prising progress within the last fifty 
years, whilst the English are iiu- 
Mieasurahlv superior in chemistry, 
and greatly excel in literature, m 
metaphysics, and in many branches 
of the mixed mathematics. The fair 
author pays a just tribute to 'the 
noble conAict ol' Condorcet and Ra- 
baut St. Etienne, during the revolu- 
tion. Her epithets applied to the 
different Savans of Franci,' arc for- 
cible and well chosen, and she gives 
several ingenious reflections on the 
three leading French poets, and 
traces the effects of liberty on the 
poetic temperament in general, and 
upon the genius of these three 
individuals in particular. Miss 
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VVillljiinft’s sentiiiionts upon public 
liberty liavr been jjistly praised by 
most ernineiil writers, but in her 
enmity to Napoleon, for saerificiu^ 
the cause of freedom to his military 
mania and personal ambition, she 
ajipears tons to do too little horna^^e 
to the surprising talents of that stu- 
jjendous cliarueter, nor does she 
i^ivc a just consideration of the ex- 
traordinary eircumstances in whieli 
lie was plaeed. Miss Williams “ives 
a few tokens of her poetic taste, 
liavin^ been a little uflected by her 
lono- residence in Prance, Jn one of 
licr quotations of a Freneli (piatrain 
from Loyson, the second line is “ De 
Duels, de Dellile, il enUud le silvnrc,'^ 
Tn hear silence, is an expression 
which m» Pnglish reader could tole- 
rate, much less quote. 

"rhere is a note in the same pa^-e 
u’liich reHects »creaf dish(»m»ur on 
the French painters, for we trust the 
fact it reeonls is no trait in the hu- 
man character in general. During* 
the ascendency of Napoleon, Miss 
Williams relates, that tlie e)chibitions 
at the lanivre were full to overHow- 
inc; witli battle scenes, in which 
Napoleon was always conspicuously 
placed on the canvas, but since the 
restoration of the Jllourbons. not a 
painting of a battle lias been ex- 
hibited; but the walls are crowded 
uith Madonas, processions, and with 
endless representations of Henry IV. 
Would not a few facts of this de- 
scription justify Napoleon’s bad 
ojiinion of human nature ? On the 
whole, wtf have seldom read thirty 
more MMing pages than the intro- 
ducth^PI^'this volume. 

Ttic poems arc very numerous, 
and the greater part of a lighter de- 
scription. Many of them have before 
appeared in print, and we have no 
doubt that several of them will be 
recognised by her readers. The Ode 
to Peace is remarkably fine, and re- 
plete witli the rapture and nobleness 
of thought, which charaiflerise tliis 
species of poem. Some of the eon- 
nets arc ingenious and elegant, that 
to Hope is new in its ideas. The 
i$p|teet to Hums’ Mountain Daisy is 
fomhle, whilst those to Twilightand 
to the Moon are elegant and tinged 
iHrith h shad(‘ of melancholy, to ex- 
press which the sonnet is peculiarly 
adapted. 7’he highest species of com- 
position in the volume are the Peru- 
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vian Talcs, occupying about sixty 
pages. These contain passages of 
fire and of pathos, and may be read 
with pleasure and improvement. 
We think the volume a very accepta- 
ble ofFering to the public; ann it 
w'ill be valued by many as a lomini- 
scenre of a lady whose name was once 
So familiar to our studies, but whose 
pen has latterly ki pt m> pace wdth 
tlie promise of her earlier produc- 
tions. 

yVie hmubmlhns of Hmnphrey Ra- 
velin^ Esq. 8vo. pp. 414. London, 

1823. 

The reader will perceive by this 
sobriquet of Ravelin, that ihe au- 
thor of the volume we are about to 
review is u military gentleman ; ami 
the volume itself will furtlu'r con- 
vice him of the fact, for it abounds^ 
in sketches of the military service, 
of the military character, habits, and 
dispositions, and it contains a few 
amusing chapters of but slight con- 
nection with the military profession 
of the author. Major Humphrey 
Ravelin and his valet, Havresack, 
are of the family of my uncle Toby 
and the corporal, and although not 
exactly equal to the great “Stork 
and honour of their race,” they bear 
evident marks of the family resem- 
blance, and display a naivete^ a 
readiness, and a good nature, which" 
will make tlie reader happy to pur- 
sue with them their lucubrations. 
The volume is written in a gentle- 
manly style, and several of the chap- 
ters are of considerable interest ; 
whilst others, without containing 
much of positive information, impart 
the same sort of satisfaction that wc' 
receive from a perusal of a chapter of 
the Sketch-Book, or from one of 
those minor but elegant papers of 
the Spectator, in which every reader 
will perceive the “ Materlem supera- 
bat opus.” The chapter upon the 
West India services, and that upon 
the East Indians, at Cheltenham, 
contain many sound reflections, and 
much of fact which will suggest re- 
flections to those who have any local 
or personal knowledge upon the 
subject. One of the most interesting 
parts of the volume is that relating 
to the Indian Tribes in America, 
and to Tecurnth6 and his brave war- 
riors allied to the British armies« 
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Th(! work has afforded us several 
pleasiirahle liours in our study, and 
we recommend it as a source of ele- 
gant recreation to our readers. 


Letters to Sir Walter Scott, Bart, 
on the Moral and Political Cha- 
racter and Effects of the Visit to 
Scotland of king George [V. bvo. 
pp. J/O. Edinburgh, 1822. 

We are likely to have our judg- 
ment <’onciliatea by any work ema- 
nating from a desire to diffuse loyal 
sentiments, and to create a respect 
for tlie tbrone, but we murh fear 
tb.it tbe .inthor now before us is not 
po^seNsed of talents sullicieiit to give 
digr.ity, or even plausibility to the 
loyal views and sentiments which he 
has eiul»odied ill this WTirk ; and we 
must hint to him, that the cause of true 
and rational loyalty is more likely 
to be injured than hendited by a 
work of extravagant ultraism, espe- 
( ially if it be destitute both of sound 
reiiections and of literary elegance. 
Kor our parts, we cannot trace any 
of the great moral and political 
rlfects, which the author would at- 
tribute to our Monarcli's visit to the 
North, nor cun we follow our au- 
thor in tracing any analogy between 
the King's visit to Scotland, and 
Lord Rodrn‘y’s defeat of the French 
lle<‘t ; nor agree with him, that in a 
serious work, relating to royalty, 
the heads of chapters should bear 
such sentences as “ The King on the 
Half-moon Battery of the Castle,” 
Ills health drunk, and reply made 
amidst the r<‘port of cannou, “Man 
a King-making animal,” <kc, &c. 
The indiscretion of such a work is 
palpjvble, and its tendency is to make 
royalty the object of iest and ridi- 
cule. Zeal without knowledge is 
dangerous to any cause. As the 
work before us is extravagant in its 
sentiments, and destitute of informa- 
tion and of any new or useful re- 
flections, the utmost that we can do, 
consistently with the purity of our 
critical functions, is to acknowledge 
the author’s laudable object of in- 
creasing the attachment to the Sove- 
reign, and to praise Jiim for his 
good intentions towards a cause 
which his work is,* however, calcu- 


lated to injure in a ratio to its extent 
of circulation. 


A concise System of Mensuration, 
adapted to the use of Schools, Con- 
taining Algebra, with Fluxions; 
Practical Geometry, Trigonometry, 
Mensuration, Supei^cies and So- 
lids, Land Surveying, Guaging, 
Src. By Alexander Ingram, 12mo. 
Edinburgh, 1822, pp. 323. 

Mr. Ingram is known, wc believe, 
as the editor of one or two useful 
hooks of mathematics, and particu- 
larly of an edition of Euclid, in 
which he has added prircision and 
accuracy to many minor parts, wdiere 
Dr. Simpson had expressed himself 
with circiunlocutron, and a want of 
method and clearness. We believe 
few things would be more perplex- 
ing to a teacher, or to a man of 
higher scientific attainments, than 
to determine the relative pretensions^ 
of the numerous, we had almost 
said, innumerable works upon every 
branch of elementary instruction ; 
each has some points of superiority, 
and others of inferiority to its rivals, 
and all have parts so nearly similar, 
that to balance the aggregate merits 
of such rival publications, would be 
a most perplexing office. In the 
work bejfore us 84 pages are devot- 
ed to algebra, although we thought 
Bortnycastle’s treatise or introduc- 
tion had superceded tlie necessity of 
any elementary work on this sci- 
ence, Thirty pages follow of geo- 
metry, logarithms, and trigonome- 
try, all of which appear' to us 
neither better nor worse than what 
we may find in Bonnycastle, in 
Robertson, and in other eminent 
preceding writers on such subjects. 
The character of the whole work is 
that of clearness, and as it contains 
a compilation of the elements of so 
many useful and connected sciences, 
it i$ better as a school book than so 
many separate introductions upon 
each science, provided at least that 
the scholar is intended for a pro- 
fession which requires geometry, 
trigonometry, algebra and loga- 
rithms, to be followed by mensura- 
tion, surveying, guaging and rne»- 
suring the works of artificers. 
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Ji Concise History of Ancient Insti- 
tutionst Inventions and Discoveries,^ 
abridged and translated from the 
German of Professor Beckmann^ 
with various important additions. 
2vols. 12ino. pp, 805. London, 
1823. 

We believe there are few persons 
of observation who have not had 
occasion to remark, or who have 
not heard others remark, the very 
little information possessed even 
by people of intelligence upon the 
origin and progress of some of the 
most useful and even common in- 
ventions and discoveries. So little 
attention has been paid to such sub- 
jects in this country, that wc believe 
we have fewer books of the nature 
of those now before us than perhaps 
of any other description whatever ; 
this is the more remarkable, as the 
origin and state of institutions, of 
inventions and discoveries, eluci- 
date the page of history, are expla- 
natory of the manners and habits of 
a people at any particular era, and 
independant of this, are in them- 
selves objects of the roost pleasing 
study. The work before us is there- 
fore of a nature so decidedly accep- 
table, that it remains for us to speak 
only of its execution ; of part of it 
we have scarcely any occasion to 
speak, for being a translation of 
the celebrated work of Professor 
Beckmann, the public approbation 
may be considered as already passed 
upon it, and we have tberetore only 
to judge of the fidelity of that 
translation, of the merit of the new 
matter which has been added to the 
originat, and whether the whole be 
compiled with judgment and accu* 
ra^. 

The original German work was 
exceedingly voluminous, and with- 
out order or arrangement j the mat- 
ter of the present volumes is alpha- 
betically arranged, and the materials 
are condensed to ^ compass which 
contains the necessary information 


without fatiguing the reader, and 
the subjects Wth in their relation to 
the ancients and moderns are stated 
with great perspicuity, and are often 
accompanied by useful and moral 
observations. Much error now pre- 
valent in the world upon common 
points will be cleared up by some of 
the chapters in this volume ; for in- 
stance, with respect to the Tulip- 
mania in Holland, there arc many, 
we believe, who fancy that the ex- 
traordinary sums, stated to have 
been paid for individual plants of 
the several species of this flower, 
were actually given in barter, that 
the flower was transferred upon the 
payment of the money, and that the 
enormous price arose from an admi- 
ration of the tulip. In the chapter 
upon tins subject these tah‘s are 
explained to have been fictitious, 
and adopted as a mode of a species 
of gambling similar to what we now 
call stock-jobbing. The author, 
however, might have entered into 
the consideration of how the tulip 
became selected as the medium of 
such gambling speculations, !in<l 
the extent to which the admiration 
of that flower among tlie puich had 
really carried the price of an indi- 
vidual root, in bond Jide transac- 
tions. Some of his observations 
are occasionally careless; for in- 
stance, in the chapter we are now 
speaking of, he observes in thetulip- 
roania, that at first nearly all who 
gambled were gainers, and that at 
the conclusion very few escaped 
without loss. We believe it may 
be stated, as an abstract principle, 
that in all stages of gambling tran- 
sactions, precisely us much must 
be gained as lost ; and it is a truth 
equally clear that upon the aggre- 
gate, the transfer of money imgam- 
ing is from the pockets of gentle^ 
men into those ot sharpers or pro- 
fessional players, liowever we 
refer the reader to the work itself, 
as a source of much amusement ja^ 
well as of useful knowledge. 
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LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE, 

FOHJSIQN AJVD DOMESTIC, 


AFRICA. 

Captain Lainj^, of the Royal African 
light infantry regiment, returned on 
the 29th of October last from his 
Journey into the iuterior. He had been 
commissioned by the governor, Sir 
f "barlcB Macarthy, to repair to the King 
of Soulimana. He set out on hisjourney 
on the dth April, 1822, with a caravan 
fitted out by English merchants, for 
the purpose of opening commercial re- 
lations with the countries through 
which he might pass. Having suc- 
ceeded in his mission, he left Tulaba, 
the capital of Soulimana, on the 17th 
September, and returned by the banks 
of the Rockellc by a commodious route, 
which would afford a safe and lucrative 
chaiipol for English trade. In passing 
through the southern Kourankos, Cap- 
tain Eaing was presented to Ballansama 
and obtained from him permission for 
the people ofSangarato travel through 
his territories, lor the purposes of com- 
merce. Having been prevented ap- 
proaching the sea, they had hitherto 
been obliged to trade with the Euro- 
peans in the kingdoms of Soulimana 
and Foulah. The king sent one of his 
sous and his only brother, to assure 
Sir Charles Macarthy of the desire, 
which the prince and all the people of 
Kourankos had to establish friendly 
relations between themselves and the 
English. A son of the Kiug of .Souli- 
niaua, and several inhabitants likewise, 
accompanied the caravan on its return, 
in order to express a similar desire. 

The whole course of the principal 
branch of the RockeUe is now ac- 
curately known. Captain Laing places its 
source in latitude 45' S. and longitude 
10o5' W. Thi.s river would l^e naviga- 
ble to within thirty miles of its source 
but for the obstruction of a vast num- 
ber of rocks. Captain Laiug made many 
observations upon the source of the 
Niger, which, in these regions, is called 
the Tremble. Mount Loma, from which 
its waters How, forms the commence- 
ment of a chain of mountains, and is 
situated in latitude Oc 15' S. and lougi- 
lude 90 3ff W. The river divides San- 
gara from Soulimana, having the first 
on its right bank, and the second on 
its left. The river Camarauca has its 
source two days march to the east of 
the Niger, and, after approaching within 
two or three miles of the Rockelle, it 
Hows to the west through the country 
of the Kourankos, Captain Laing also 


speaks of the river Mungo, which falls 
into the occau, uniting its mouth with 
that of the .Searcies. But the Mungo is 
the larger ri ver,t aki ng i ts rise near Bci la, 
a city of the Foulalis, two days Journey 
from Tirabo,thc capital of the Fouiahs. 

In the country called Limba, the 
Mungo receives the Kabba, which is 
about 100 yards broad, and which rises 
twenty miles south of Tiinbo. Captain 
Laing places that city in latitude lOo 
52' S. and in longitude I0o.34' W. Such 
are the particulars already known of 
this gentleman’s expedition, an account 
of which, perhaps, the public will have 
from his own pen. It is probable that 
Captain Laing will be engaged to trace 
the source of the Niger, and to ascer- 
tain its course from its origin or spring 
to the spot to which it is now known. 

A.M ERICA. 

Dr. Fhebiis, of New York, has in- 
vented a horizontal wheel, to be put in 
motion by the wind. The principle of 
it is very simple. There are eight hori- 
zontal spokes attached to a perpendi- 
cular nave, each of the spokes has a 
small sail, which may be furled or 
spread with the same facility as the 
sail of a boat. Each sail, runuing from 
right to left, is hooked to that which 
immediately follows it, and they are 
all of a size, sufficient to receive the 
necessary impulse from the wind. This 
invention is more difficult to describe 
than to conceive, but it is thought that 
it may be applied with great advan- 
tage in many manufactories. 

The printers and booksellers of Phi- 
ladelphia have held a meeting for the 
purpose of nominating a deputation to 
assist at the fourth centurinal anniver- 
sary of the invention of the art of prin- 
ting. This anniversary will also be 
held during the present year, at Hacr- 
len. In Holland. 

An artist at New York, named James 
Finlayson, has published a prospectus 
of a map of Scotland, designed as an 
illustratiou of the works of Sir Walter 
Scott and of Burns. The chart will he 
coloured an^ adapted to fold in a book, 
the price being one dollar. Every 
place really existing, which is men- 
tioned in these works, will be marked 
down, so that their relation to those 
which arc only imaginary may be 
easily conceived. For instance, for 
Waverley there ’will be marked Ben 
Lawers, and a lake to the east, which 
will recal the meeting of Waverley 
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with Donald Bean-Lean in the cavern. 
The imaginary castle of Ferg^us Mac- 
Jvor would, by the Novel, be situated 
five miles to the north of that lake. 
The march of the Pretender, as well as 
tliat of Waverley, is marked by parti- 
cular lines; and each place of battle is 
indicated by a or standard, 

INDIA. 

Captain Bentham has brougfht from 
Madras to London a collection of curi- 
osities, illustrative of the manners and 
condition of society in the East. This 
collection will be soon exhibited, to- 
gether with an Indian Cosmorama, con- 
mstin^ of 104 fine draw'ings. 

Geographical Intelligence . — One of 
the finest bridg^es in the world is that 
over the river Cavery, in the Island of 
Sevasaiooodra, in the East Indies. This 
bridge was begun in 1819, and finished 
in 1822. It is a thousand feet long, 
thirteen feet broad, twenty-tlirce high, 
and is supported on 400 stone pillars, 
formiug 113 arches.' Tlie whole ex- 
pense has been defrayed by an in- 
dividual of the Mysore. 

EGYPT. 

M. Casati has recently brought to 
London from Egypt several ancient 
MSS., one of which is in Greek, and is 
6ixty-six inches long, and seven inches 
broad. It is supposed to be an agree- 
ment of a sale, made at Thebes, in the 
fourth year of the reig^ of Cleopatra, 
113 years before Christ. 

GREECE. 

A vast number of pamphlets and 
other works in favour of the Greeks 
have appeared in Switzerland during 
the last year, and the profits of which 
are to be given to that brave people to 
aid them in their defence against their 
oppressors. 

A young Greek by the name of Zam- 
pelios, has written three tragedies in 
the Romaick or modem Greek. They 
are entitled Timoleon, Scanderberg^ 
and Constantine Paioeologus, and the 
first of which has already appeared in 
print. 

The Greeks in Peleponesus are or- 
ganizing a national academy, for the 
purpose of instructing those W'ho are 
yet too young to take up arms in de- 
fence of their country. The Prince 
Manrocordato continues to distinguish 
himself by bis ardent pdtriotisoiy his 
resolution, and all the qualities which 
Obardcterise the hero. The enthusiasm 
of the Greeks has cucreasrd particularly 
since their capture of Napoli de Ilo- 
mania, justly considered the Gibraltar 
of. Greece. The hope entertained by 
every liberal mind of seeing the Greeks 
obtain an honorable rank amongst in- 


dependent nations becomes now almost 
a matter of certainty. 

GERMANY. 

The widow of J G. Muller, the late 
professor at Schaifiiausen, has presented 
that city with the library of her late j 
husband, containing amongst other va- 
luable works the posthumous works 
of the celebrated historiographer, John 
de Muller. This literary relic consists 
of 18,100 folio pages, upou general his- 
history, taken from 1800 different 
authors. 

The Agricultural Society of Wur- 
temburg,ia the number of their Journal 
for April last, call upon all the bota- 
nists of the kingdom to transmit to 
them a catalogue of the plants of their 
neighbourhood, with an account of the 
sites upon which they grow, and of 
their common names, with the period 
of their budding. The Society is en- 
gaged upon an Herbarium or Floi a of 
Wurtemberg, and is already in posses- 
sion of 1400 species. 

The Minister of Commerce has esta- 
blished at Posen, in Bavaria, a school 
of industry, which was opened on the 
5th of January last. There arc 100 
pupils. Pens, paper, books, and instruc- 
tion, are supplied at the expense of the 
government. 

The Emperor of Russia has conferred 
the Order of St. Wladiinir (Ith class) 
upon Mens. Alle, director of the Insti- 
tute of the deaf and dumb, at Guruud. 
In the kiilgdom of Wurtemberg, there 
are more than one thousand deaf and 
dumb; it i.s, therefore, highly desir-i 
able, that the funds of this institution 
should be augmented. 

There have been discovered between 
Waiblingin and Endcrsbach, in Wur- 
temberg, nine Roinaii stoves, such as 
were used by potters. I’hcre were 
also found all sorts of vases made of 
clay, and near the same spot, a few 
years ago^ there was dug up a square 
piece of slone, on the four sides of 
which was represented, in bas-relief, 
a man carrying a heathen altar. 

PRUSSIA, 

Curiosities in the (Cities of Dantzig 
and Koningsburgh ^^AmonxQ the eigh- 
teen churches of Duntzig several arc 
deserving of the attention of the tra- 
veller; that of St. Mays is the most re- 
markable, both on account of its height 
and for the boldness of its architecture. 

It contains several excellent paintings, 
and particularly an altar-piece of the 
Last Judgment, by Van Eicken a Flem- 
ing- But the rich Monastery of Oliva, 
a mile from Dantzig, is by far more 
majestic and grand than the church of 
St. Mays. It contains twenty-five richly 
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decorated altars of black and of white 
marble, and of alabaster. Datitzi;; also 
possesses a orymnasiarn,a public library, 
and museum of natural history, an ob- 
servatory, and several societies of medi- 
cine, and of natural philosophy. Ko- 
niiijTsburp^h is two German miles in cir- 
runifereiice. The University, which 
was founded in 1544, contains 600 
students. There are three public li- 
braries, of which that of the castle 
oontains 17,000 volumes, with acoltcc- 
tioii of bibles and other books of demo- 
tion, presented by (V>unt Albert, and 
bound in massive silver. The library 
of the University is less extensive hut 
more useful, and contains a collection 
of Greek and Jloman medals, with a 
Gallery of Faiiitiiig's by the old masters, 
amonq^st which are several portraits 
by Rembrandt. The third library is 
but of little value. The other objects 
worthy of the attention of the traveller 
are the monument erected to Kant, 
the' rolles^ium I'riderieianum, the Gym- 
{iHsium, the now Hall of the Academy, 
tl»e Botanical Garden, and the Clinical 
Institnif. 

RUSSIA. 

Admiral Krusenatern is constantly 
cnj^ag'cd upon his Atlas of the South 
StM. This Atlas will contain tliirty 
charts, and will be published at the 
expense of the Emperor. This work will 
very soon issue from the press. 

Military and Naval Academies — 
'rite imperial corps of cadets at Peters- 
burfi^h is composed of two divisions, 
and consist.s of 1,000 pupils, with a 
revenue of 100,000 roubles. 

Ten public military schools, with 
^,500 pupils, each school haviuy^ an 
income of 25,000 roubles. 

The Artillery, and Eug^ineer’s School 
of 750 pupils, and an income of 220,000 
roubles. 

I’he School for Nkval Cadets at Ora- 
nienbaum, OSO schdlurs, and 272,000 
louhles. 

School of Naval Architecture at St. 
Petersburjv'iK, income 121,700 roubles. 

.School of Navijjation at Croiistadt, 
250 pupils, revenue 45,000 roubles. 

Schools of Navij^ation and Naval Ar- 
chitecture at Archang^el, Odessa, and 
Nikolajew. 

A Military Asylum for orphans at St. 
Petersburgh. 

The priucipal garrison towns have 
each an eatabiishment of education ; 
the cavalry regiments have a squadron 
of reserve ibr the same purpose. There 
are alib ten n^ilibiry hospitals for in- 
valids, and twelve marine hopiiuls at 
Petersbtirgh, at CroUsiadt, at Sewus- 
topoel and Odessa. 

Jl^ar. May. 1823. 


Population and Lony ev 1 1 y. -^1^7, 
Births, 780,860 hoys; 711,70f> giils, 
Deaths, 423,092 males, and 405,469 
females, of which 208,9.54 have died 
above the age of fifty. 'I'lie increase of 
population in 1817 was 670,04.5, The 
number of pei>ons who had attained 


the age of 

60 years, was 6872 i 

70 ;j.S76l 

HO 1()17.> 

90 ‘2108 

100 78 :{ 

115 83 

120 ’’ 57 

125 21 

130 7 

135 I 

140 1 


Total 126,717 


SPAIN. 

M. LInrerife . — This respfictahlc lite- 
rary character died at .Madiid on the 
7th February. The Universal uttnhuics 
his death to the agitation and latigue 
which he suifered from the pciiod of 
his so precipitately leaving Pari’-. 
There was certainly much of ciueity in 
hurrying away, at only twenty tour 
hours notice, a man of seventy years of 
age, and of extremely weak iicalth, 
and forcing him to lake a jouiiu*y of 
more than .300 leagues, in the mo‘;t in- 
clement season. There appears to have 
existed no reason whatever for perse- 
cuting this estimable character, nnlc'-s 
it be his profound and lcariie<l works, 
in which he opposes facts and argu- 
ments to the pretentions of the ultra. 
factio'ns, and shew's that the cruelties 
of the inquisition are contrary to the 
gospel. It may he recollected, that in 
1792 and 1793, M. Idorcnte siippoitKl 
at his own expense a number of the. 
proscribed clergy of France, and that 
he had peaceably re?iidcd in rVaace 
for eight years, as a friendly country. 
The Revue Encyclopcdtquc pays ajast 
tribute to the memory of this <;of>d man, 
who was a contributcM* to that woik 
from its first establishment. 

ITALY. 

Piedmont. — 'I'he frequent inunda- 
tions of the Is^^re having been of serious 
injury to the neighbouring country a.s 
well as to the health of the inhabitants, 
the govcnimeiit,by letters patent, dated 
the 7th January last, has establishotl at 
Chambery a board of commissioncis, 
to exainim* into the various plans that 
have been proposed for embanking the 
river thronahonl all Savoy to the iVon- 
liers of France. 3'he commission is (<i 
report to goveriimeut upon t!ie best 
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means of accomplishing the object 
consistently with economy, and with 
the g“randeur of the work, and with a 
respect for the private properties in 
the ueig;hboiU'hood. 

The Psalferium liegincr Art<)ilher- 
//rp, (wife of I lie Kniperor, Louis II.) 
which was written in S27, and upon led 
vellum with j^oiden letters, was sold 
by public auction in Paris in IbiPJ, for 
1.700 francs. It has just been conveyed 
to Pliiccnza, where it liad been for- 
merly deposited. 

Spu'tdion Petreifini has publish- 
ed at Padua a translation into the 
modern Greek of Velleius Paterculus. 
s\viT'/i:ur.v\ n, 

A steam-hoat is abmit to be esta- 
blished in Lake rouslaneo, similar to 
liie packet-boat, which will ply du- 
ring' this si’a’ing- upon Lake Lenianus, 
between Geneva, l.ausaiiiie, and Veray. 
7'heie will soon be a similar boat on 
the lake of the four Ganlons, of which 
the navigation is ditiicult, and the 
shores w ithout any roads. Tlie necessity 
of this will he evident now tliut the 
route by St. Got hard has been thrown 
open to w heeled carriag'cs. 

Her nr . — A code of laws is about to 
be adopted, which ha.s been dij^ested 
by professor Schiiell, a learned Juris- 
C'onsulie, of Swil/erland, and who is 
well acquainted with rreuch jurispru- 
deuee, of which, in some re'^peets, tliat 
of Perne is an imitation. Two re- 
markable alterations will be made in 
llio laws resju'cting- marriagcj one will 
suh'iilt to restrictions the uiarriag-cs of 
those vvlio arc assisted by the benevo- 
lent in'-litulion.'j, the other will admit 
the legal clfccls of promises of mar- 
liage At present it is the custom of 
Deine for parents, especially in tin* 
ecmilry, to permit iioetiirual visits be- 
tween voun^ peisous long’ before they 
are married. Jn no country, therefore, 
is theie more of infanlieide. The al- 
teration of the law will be more power- 
ful than the remonstrances ot the Con- 
sistories, in reclaiming’ a vice pecu- 
liar to Periie, and unworthy of any 
civilized country. 

(Mr. Joseph Andre, author of the 
Political Memoirs of the Canton of Lu- 
em ne, has Just published at that place 
a new journal, which has been sup- 
pressed on account of the author's in- 
tending to inseit into it a history of 
the Jesuits, during their residence of 
' 2b0 j ears ui Lucerne. 

The celebrated Pestalozzi intends to 
pybbsli a periodical v^ol■lv upon Kduca- 
tion, and upon J’llementary Instruction. 
In his prospectus he says, “ I have de- 
voted iny whole life to investigating; 


the best means of instructing; youth’ 
and improving the education of the 
people. Men distinguished by their 
merit, and by their noble character, 
have entreated me to publish the priri- ' 
cipies of iny system of education, 1 am, 
therefore, resolved to publish a perio- 
dical work, in which I will endeavour 
to shew what elementary education 
ought to he, and what are the means 
of gradually developing the human 
faculties. 1 shall shew how much ele- 
mentary education is culeulated to give 
full effect to (lomestic insh notion. 1 
shall produce striking examples to 
prove how capable children, even of 
the most tender years, are of applying 
to objects which interest their minds or 
their feelings, in a m iiiner which will 
be in harmony witli the natural piogrcs- 
sive devclopenieiil of our faculties. I 
shall call the attention to the necessity 
of uniting, for the objects ofeducation, 
severity and mildness, goodness of 
heart, ardour and amenity, liberty and 
obedience, and, eouscquently, the vir- 
tues of domestic life, emanating even 
from the Deity himself. I shall also 
publish a iTcneh translation of iny 
works, by snl).><eriptiuii. The first vo- 
lume will relate to numbei s, the second 
to the elements of geometry; subse- 
quent writings, as well as ti cutises, upon 
different points of elementary instruc- 
tion, will he also juiblished by sub- 
scription Subserilx is in Lugland are 
requested tt> address their eommiinica- 
lious to Mr.IL Destalozzi at Yverdun, in 
Suistserland, under cover, to the Rev. C. 
Mayo, 2r>, New Ormond -street, Queen - 
square. An English translation of the 
works will be published immediately a 
Hiifficicnt number of subscribers are 
procured. More than 2,1)00 persons in 
different parts of Europe, have patro- 
nised Mr. Pestalozzr.s efforts, and their 
contributions have enabled him to es- 
tablish an institute for the poor, which 
is designed to furuish male and female 
teachers of his sytem for any parts of 
Europe, The pi ice of the quarterly 
periodical work will be only eight 
francs for four uimihers, and Mr, Pes* 
laiozzi concludes hi.s udilrcss by saying, 
“ I am convinced that a great number 
of the friends of etlucation, will feel 
pleasure in remitting the trifling 
sum indispensibic for the admission 
and support of a poor child, en- 
dowed with utttuial lalenU for receiv.. 
ing instruction. 1 will add but one 
word more. The success of tbis pro, 
po.sal will render the hour of my death 
the most happy hour of my e>tistence.’' 

Mr, Kruisi, a pupil of Pestalozzi, 
and a founder and conttuctor of uu 
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cwtablishmcnt for boys at Yvordun, lias 
been elected in the most honourable 
manner to the mauajrement of the school 
of his native country, the Canton of Ap- 
peuzel. Ills estahlishaiout at Yvcrduii 
is under two able direetorb, Mr. Naif, 
principal of the Institute of the deaf 
and dumb, and Mr. Niedcrer, principal 
of an institute for youujif ladies. The 
principles of Mr. Pe-staloz/i arc strictly 
followed in this establishment at Yver- 
<lum, but not to the rejection of any 
improvemeiils or su-^j^cstions calcu- 
lated to promote the objects of tbc 
s_ystein. 

FR \NCK, 

Mons. Ce (’hevalier Kebsomcn, a 
tUstinf^uis'aed rroiieh officer, who had 
lost liislcft arm and right leg, has in- 
vented a piece ofmcehaiiisin by which 
the flute may be played by one liand as 
well as it can by two. The mecha- 
nism consists in two a»blitional keys, so 
that the flute has eleven keys instead 
of nine. It is of the oidiiuu y si/e of a 
flute, and is fixed to a little eoi»li ivatice 
ill the middle of a vice, or it can be 
fixed to the waist, in the manner of a 
bent iron rod. The sounds or tones arc 
ai^roeable, and the iutonalions more 
firm than in the common flute. Mons. 
Itebsonien plays very well on his in- 
vcnlion, and several amateurs who 
have lost an aim, have testified their 
sense of obliiralion to Mons. llebsomcii 
for bis contrivance, 'I'he most distin- 
guished musicians at Taris, consider 
this invention as valuable, both as a 
musical instrumeiil and on iugemus 
mcchauieai contrivance. The academy 
of bine Arts appreciate this invention 
so highly, that they have recommended 
Mous. Kebsomen to the attention of 
the f^overnmeut. 

Colmar^ Vpper JViinc. — 'I'he proneral 
council of the department has voted, in 


its last sit ling*, 2,000 francs for the 
establishment of an architectural school 
at the principal place of the depart- 
ment. 'I'his school has been organised 
by the care of M. de Puymaigre, the 
preiVct, Tvv»^mty-four pupils are al- 
ready admitted, aiul they receive gra- 
tuitous le-isous in drawing, aud in the 
application of drawing to their parti- 
cular trades. 

JlJtl/i of the ( 100.(9 of Thibet. — M. 
liarruel, head of the cliemiral works 
of the faculty of medieine, has made a 
careful analysi.s of this milk. It is to 
bo regretted that be had not the means 
of analysing the milk of these goats at 
different pt*no(K of gOf»talioii, and at 
ditferent ages. But the single analysis 
that ho has made is of great importance. 
'Ihc milk produces more butter, cheese, 
ami sugar than that of the I’rcucli 
goats, the butter being oiic-lhird, th(‘ 
clieesc oiic-tenth, and the sugar nearly 
one-half more, llic 'riubet goats now 
introduced into France, if properly at 
teiuled to, may be of great advanlagi' 
to the country, and Europe may soon 
surpass Cashmere io her shawls as slu* 
does China in her poieelain. The 
Moniteur of the 2f)th of January, 
gives the following results of an aua^ 
lysis of the milk of these goats: — 

1. 'Pbe milk contaius more saccha- 
rine matter than the milk of the indi- 
genous goals. 

2. 'Phat the caseous matter is more 
delicate, and, consequently, easier of 
digestion. 

fl. That the butter is equally abmi- 
daut, and less sour, and therefore more 
agreeable. 

4. That if is probable the milk may 
be more efficacious in those disoideis, 
for which the faculty aie in the habit 
of reconiineiiding the milk of the com 
mon goat. 
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The lovers of Italian literature can 
now enjoy a treat of no common occur- 
rence; we allude tq a series of twelve 
weekly Lectures, which oomnieuced 
on the lOth of April, by Mr. Foscolo. 
The subjects embrace every topic of 
value to the Italian scholar. 

Signor Pistrucci, the Irnprovvisafore^ 
or Impromptu Poet, whose talent has 
raised «o much wonder in Paris, is be- 
epme a subject of conversation in the po- 
lite circles of onr metropolis. This most 
ingenious Roman is a man of learning 
aud general knowledge, who composes 
and reckcB versesT in any rhyme 
or stanza ejstempor^^ upon whatever 


subject may, at the moment, be pro- 
posed ; aud he does not limit himself 
to a few verses, but goes («> the lengllv 
Of many stanzas of eight Imcs, not only 
without a pause, hut without a single 
hesitation. 

Mr. James Boadeii is preparing for 
publication a Life of the late John 
Philip Kemble, Esq. including a His- 
tory of the Stage from the Death of 
Garrick to the present time. It will 
contain a faithful record of his per- 
sonal history aud of his professional 
career, illustrated vvilli characteristic 
Anecdote^, extracts from a carefully 
preserved Correspondence, and a 
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variety of information derived from 
j^enuinc and unexceptionable 8ouree£>. 

]\Jr. IJiclieno has iij the press, a Se- 
cond Edition of “ An Inquiry into the 
Poor Laws, chiefly with a view to exa- 
mine them as a System' of National 
Penevolence, and to shew the Evils of 
indiscriininate UoHef j with some Re- 
uKirks upon the Schemes which have 
recently been submitted to Parlia- 
ment.” 

'I'he Second Edition of the Pictures- 
que Promenade round Dorkiiiy;', in 
Surrey, with numerous tnipraviiigs, 
will be published early in May. 

The Octavo Volume entitled Disser- 
tations Introductory to the Study and 
Rig'ht Undcrstundiii^ of tlir Lunuuajjc, 
Structure, and Contents of the Apoca- 
lypse, by Alex Tilloch, I.I^.D, will be 
published early in May. 

The lonjj-proTiiised English Flora of 
Sir James Edward Smith, President of 
the Liuini an Society, is now printing. 

A new Edition of the ‘‘ Memoirs of 
the late Mrs. Cappe, written by Her- 
self, ” is proparmg^ for the press. 

Greek lAierainre. — * Mr. John Mit- 
chell, Purser, R.N. Teacher of Laii- 
jruages, has ready for the press, a 
Grammatical Parallel of the Classic and 
Modern Greek Langua^j^es, evincing 
llieir close affinity. 

Part I. of Messrs. J. P. Neale, and 
J. Lc Keux's Original Views of the 
Collegiate and Parochial Churches of 
England, will appear on the 1st of 
November 5 it will contain five highly 
finished engravings, with Descriptive 
and Historical Accounts. 

The Cambridge Tart is in the press, 
(intended as a Companion to the Ox- 
ford Sausage,) consisting of Flpigra- 
inatic and Satiric Effusions, &b. &c. 
Dainty Morsels served up by Cantabs, 
on various occasions, by Socius. 

Early in June, will be published, a 
Funeral Oration on General Dumourier, 
with considerations on the Events of 
his Life. 

I’he author of “ The Entail” has a 
new Novel in the press, of which the 
printing is nearly finished. It is, wc 
uudcrstaiul, a narrative of a Cuve- 
inmter's KSufferiiigs, entitled “ Riiigao 
Ciilhaize,” supposed to be written by 
himself. 

Dr. Irving has in the press a new 
and enlarged edition of his Observa- 
tions oil the Study of the Civil Law. 

. A cHlition of Mr. RIainc’s 

Canine Pathology is in the press, and 
will appear with important Alterations 
and Additions. 

Remarkable passages in the Life of 
William Kiffin, Merchant and Aldcr- 
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man of London, will soon be piiblisbed,> 
including some account of W. and 
Benjamin Newling, who were executed 
for the Duke of Monmoulirs lebcliion. 
Published from the Original Manu- 
scripts, with Notes and Additions, by 
William Ornte, of Perth, author of the 
Life of Dr. Owen. 

A Tribute of Affection to the Me- 
mory of a Beloved Wife, is in the 
press, being a Sketch of the Life and 
Character of Mrs. Maria Cramp, with 
Extracts from her Corrc,sj>on deuce, by 
J. M. Cramp. 

l"he author of the Lollards, Cal- 
tliorpe, &c. has a new Romance ready 
for publication in 3 volumes, entitled 
Other Times ; or, the Monks of Lea- 
denhad. 

'I’hc new Edition of the JSaxon Chro- 
Hicic, edited by the Rev. Mr. Ingram, 
may be expected to appear in a lew 
days. 

A new Novel, by the author of the 
Cavalier, will be publishi'd in tile 
course of April, entitled tlie “ King of 
the Peak,” in 3 vols. 

The third volume of ** Transactions 
of the Literary Society of Bombay,” 
will appear during the ensuing month. 

Richard Payne Knight, E.sq. ha.s a 
new Poem in the press, entitled “ Al- 
fred,” which will appear next month 
iu an octavo volume. 

The young offict'r, whose “ Sketches 
of India” were so favourably received 
by the public, has nearly ready for 
publication in an octavo volume, “ Re- 
collections of the Pcniiisula,” contain, 
ing Remarks on the Manners and C3ia- 
raeler of the Spanish Nation. 

Mr. Henry Phillips, H. S. author of 
the History of Fruits known in Great 
Britain, cultivated Vegetables, &c. &c. 
in engaged upon Sylva Florifera the 
Shrubbery ; containing a Historical* 
and Botanical Account of the Flower- 
ing Shrubs and 'Frees which now orna- 
ment the shrubbery, the park, and 
rural scenes in general. 

The facetious Thomas BrowD, the 
younger, is employed on a new work, 
entitled “ Fables for the Holy Alli- 
ance,” with other Poems. 

RECENT PUBLICATIONS, 

ANTIQUITIFS. 

Encyclopedia of Antiquities, and 
Elements of Arclucology, classical and 
inediicval. Being the first work of the 
kind ever edited in England. By the 
Rev. T. D. Fosbroke, M.A. F.S.A.— 
A number, 5s. appears every mouth, 
and the whole will be comprised 
twenty numbers. 
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BIOGRAPHY. 

A new and enlarg-ed edition of the 
Lifeof All l^iclia,! vol. Uvo.with twohne 
portraits, a View of Jaiiina, and a Map 
of Greece, 1‘iH. boards, 

'I'he Life of William Davison, Secre- 
tary of State and Privy Counsellor to 
Queen Elizabeth. By Nicholas Harris 
Nicohas, Esq of the Inner Temple, 
8vo. 1‘iH. boards. 

KDUCATION. 

A Brief Treatise on the use and con- 
struction of a Case of Instruments, for 
the improvement of younjf Students. 
By (J. Phillips. 

A new System of Arithmetic on a 
plan entirely Orij^inal, calculated to 
abridt^e the labour of the'rutor consi- 
derably, and facilitate the prot^ress of 
tlie Pupil. By J. Walker. New Edi- 
tion, with an cularg^cd Appendix. By 
VV. Bnssoll. 

Tlic l^iront’s I.atin Grammar. By 
tlie author of the “ Studimt’s Manuel.” 
'I'o which IS prefixed an Orig;inuI Essay 
on the fonnalion of Latin Verbs. By 
J. B. (iilchrist, LL.D. 

A Sequel to the Student’s Manuel,” 
beinj^an Etymolotyical and Explanatory 
Vocabulary of Words derived from the 
Latin. By the author of the Stu- 
dcurs Manuel, See” 

A concise System of Mensniation 
.idaptcd to the use of Schools. By 
Alexander In; 4 'ram, author of “ Ele- 
month, of Euclid, &c.” 

FINE ARTS. 

A series of Views of the most inter- 
esting’ rcUKtins of the Ancient Castles 
in Enyfland and Wales, ene^ruved by 
W.VVoolnoth and W. Toiubleson, from 
Drawing’s by Arnold, Ticldin^, Blore, 
tiastineux, &c. witli Historical De- 
scriptions, by E. VV. Brayley, Jun. 
Published in monthly numbers, each 4s. 

Portraits of the most illustrious Per- 
sonajjos of Great Britain. Part I. — 
Containing: Sir Philip Sidney, Lord 
Chancellor Bacon, Sir Walter Raleigh, 
Queen .lane Seymour, and Sir Thomas 
Cireshain ; with Biographical and His- 
torical Memoir.s of their Lives and 
Actions. By Edmund Lodge, Esq. 
Norroy King of Arms, F.S.A. Imperial 
8vo. 12s. 6d. or proofs on Indian 
paper, royal 4to. 25s. 

Number 1. of the Cathedral Churches 
of England and Wales. With Descrip- 
tions, by J. C. Buckler. Number I. 
contains St. Asaph, Bangor and Bristol 
Cathedrals. To be published monthly, 
in 11 Numbers. 58. each , 

Modern Geographer and History, con- 


taining an Account of the present State 
of the Kingdoms of the World, witK 
the Political Alterations determined 
by the Congress of Vienna; to which 
is annexed, a scries of Questions tor 
the Exorcise of the Students. By the. 
Rev. T. Clark, 48. 

MEOICINE. 

The .Second Edition of Sir Astley 
Cooper’s Work on ^ Dislocations and 
Fractures. 4to, royal, with plates. 

The Third Edition of Mr. J. Harrison^ 
Curtis’s Treatise on the Physiology 
and Diseases of the Ear ; in which are 
included the Observations of the pre- 
sent most celebrated practitioners on 
the Continent. 

lUISCELLANEOVS. 

History and Manual of Mutual In- 
struction and Moral Discipline ; or, 
liiM met ions for Conducting Schools 
through the agency of the scholars 
themselves. Seventh edition; with an 
Introductory Essay on the Madras 
System of Education. By the Rcv. 
Andrew Bell, D.D. LL.D. 

A Vindication of a Respectful Letter 
to the Earl of l.iverpool, &c. re-esta- 
blishing in all the material Paticulars 
the Facts which have been impugned. 
By the author of the said Letter, 8vo. 
6d. 

The new School Regulator ; or, 
Semi-Annual Register of the Study and 
Conduct of Young Ladies. By W. B. 
Faiers. Also one for Young Gentle- 
men, by the Same, Is. each. 

A new Military Map of the King- 
doms, of Spain and Portugal, enj^raved 
in a superior style, from the most re- 
cent authorities; describing the Post 
Roads, their stations and Distances, 
Chains of Mountains and Military 
Passes, likewise the Places of the 
Principal Actions during the last Cam- 
paign in the Peninsula. By W. Faden, 
Geographer to the King, Printed on 
four sheets of double elephant papery 
21. lOs. 

Boosey and Sons Catalogue of their 
Foreign Circulating Library; contain- 
ing Books in the French, German, Ita- 
lian, Spanish and Portuguese Lan- 
guages. Svto. 3s. 

Richard Bayncs’s Catalogue of an 
Exteusive Collection of Second Hand 
Books for 1823, coiiiprlsiug many Ar- 
ticles of Rare Occurrence in Theology 
and every other department of Litera- 
ture. 38. 

The Pyrenees and the South of 
France, during the months of Novem- 
ber aud December, 1822, by A.Thiers* ' 
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Pfta^ls of the Arrest, Impriaontneot, 
and Liberation of an Englishman, by 
the Bourbon Government of France. 
By John Bowring, Esq, 

The Fourth Report of the Committee 
of the Sodiety tor the Improvment of 
Frison Discipline. 

Narrative of an Ascent to the Sum- 
mit of Mont Blanc, in August, 1822. 
By F. Clissold, Esq. 

A Plan for the Improvement of the 
Bottoms of Merchant Ships. By James 
Taylor, of Lloyd^s. 

Priestley and Wealc's Catalogue of 
Books tor 1823.^ 

Jbhn Bohn’s Catalogue of Books for 
1823, 

NATURAL HISTORY. 

The 12th Number of the Naturalist’s 
Repository, which completes the first 
volume of that work; also the 13th 
Number, or the first of Vol. II. By E. 
Donovan. 

POETRY. 

Blossoms, by R. Millbouse, being a 
Selection of Sonnets from his various 
MS. with Prefatory Remarks on his 
humble station, distinguished genius 
and moral character. By Rev, Luke 
Booker, l,L.O. 

Dramatic and Miscellaneous Poems. 
By Henry Neele. 

The Maid’s Revenge and a Summer’s 
Evening Tale, with other Poems. By 
Cheviot Tichburn. 

A Sabbath among the Mountains, a 
Poem in two parts. 

Montezuma, a Tragedy in Five Acts 
and other Poems. By St. John Dorset, 

Love, a Poem in ttiree parts; to 
which is added, the Giaour, a Satirical 
Poem. By E. Elliott. 

The Temple of Truth, an allegorical 
Poem, by the author of Village Con- 
vOrsations,’^ 

Some Ancient Christmas Carols, vritli 
the Tunes to which they were formerly 
sung in the ^cst of England. Col- 
lected by Davies Gilbert, Esq. F.H.S. 
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F.A.S. &c. with an Introductory Pre- 
face. 8vo, 5 h. 

POLITICS, 

An Appeal to the British Nation on 
the humanity and policy of forming a 
National Institution, for the Preserva- 
tion of Lives and Projierty from Ship- 
wreck. By Sir WiUiam Hillary, Bart. 

Observations of the Real State of the 
Nation. By the Ghost of the Marquess 
of Londonderry. 

The Orange System exposed, mnl the 
Orange Societies proved to be uncon- 
stitutional, illegal and seditious, In a 
Letter to Maiquess Wellesley. 

Impartial and Philosophical Slric- 
turcH on Parliamentary Kcforin, the 
Liberty of the Press, &c. 

Some Observations upon a Pamphlet, 
entitled, “ Remarks on the Consump- 
tion of Public Wealth, by the Fieri* y 
of every Christian Nation,” with a lew 
Remarks upon the Injustice and Inex- 
pedieucc of a genoiMl Commutation of 
'fithes By the Rev. Francis Thaekery, 
M.A. 8vo. Is. t)d. 

tat.es. 

Gumal and Luca ; or, the African 
Children, an Inattuctive and Enter- 
taining History, designed ehielly for 
the Cse of Young People, 'rnin'^laied 
from the French by J.'B. Moen**. 
Third F.ditiou 

TOPOCIUAPHY. 

I’hc History and Antiquities of En- 
field, Middlesex. By \V. Robinson, 
LL.D. FS.A. elegantly printed in 
2 vols. Svo; with numerous engrav- 
ings, wood-cuts, maps, &,c. 21. 2s. 

Topographical and Mistoi icalSkelchcs 
of the Boroughs of East and West 
Looe, in the County of Cornwall ; with 
an account of the natural and artifi- 
cial Curiosities and picturesque Sce^ 
iicry, of the Neighbourhood. Eanbcl 
lished with five Lithographic Views. 
By Thomas Bond. 8vo. 10s. fid. 
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POLITICAL DIGEST. 


TiiK Easter recess of the two Houses 
i»f Parliament has rendered their pro- 
ceedings less multifarious since our 
last publication ; nevertheless, several 
important questions have been debated 
ill the Icf^islature. In tlic Upper House, 
Lords (irey and Holland have repro- 
bated the conduct of the ministry in 
the late nej^oliatious at Verona, 
that it was not sullicicut in point of 
morals, nor with respect to the national 
honour, for En^daIld merely to point 
out to Trance the impolicy of her at- 
tack upon Spain, hut that we oug;ht to 
have denounced it as a nefarious viola- 
tion of the law of nations, and that wc 
oui^ht also in a spirit of impai liaiity, 
to have communicated to Spain our 
reprobation of the principles upon 
which she was to be attacked by 
France. — In the Lower House, the 
iKcellaneous Ksrimatos for the y^ar 
have been voted, Mr. Hume com- 
plaiuiid of the appointments of colonial 
agents with »aiaries amovuitiiiji from 
bbor to 1200/. each, and whose sole 
duties were to accept the quarterly 
bitlfe which were drawn for the sala- 
ries ot the government officers resi- 
eleiit in the colonies. Some severe ob- 
servations were also made upon our 
government of tljc Ionian Islands by 
loicc, instead of by eoiiciliatinj:;’ the 
atiaclmieiit of the inhabitants. — A bill 
has been passed compelliiijy iiierchanl 
vessels lo t<ike on board a eeitain 
number of apprentices, and lo protect 
from impressment the seamen in the 
tiuM'ohant service, from the ag'c of 
<dg;htoea to two.iity-one. — A petition 
was jnesented lo the House of Com- 
mons from the inhabitants of Cape 
Breton, complaining’ that in 1820 they 
had been suddenly deprived of their 
govermnent, and had been made an 
integral part of Nova Scotia, simply by 
)JL proclamation of Sir James Kempt, 
the (Governor. They objected to this 
compulsory union, because in 1784 
they had i-eceived a distinct govern- 
ment, aud which had been solemnly 
l^uaranlecd to them. That under this 
government tiie population had in- 
creased from 1100 to 20,000, and they 
were free of debt. Whereas, Nova 
Scotia wus burdened by a paper cur- 
rency, and by a large debt, for the de- 
fraying of which, the people of Cape 
Breton were now rendered liable ; so 
that property at Cape Breton, which 
had been worth 10,000/. had been de- 
.preciated to 3000/. bj' this union of the 
goveruments.^Mr. Canning infgnncd 


the House that Mr. Wynn, whose ap*- 
poiotrnent as Ambassador to the Swiss 
Cantons, had given rise to so much dis- 
cussiou, had retired, and that his suc- 
cessor would reeeive but half the sa- 
lary that had been given to Mr. Wynn. 
— An animated debate took place on a 
petition presented to the Housi; iu be- 
half of Mrs. .Mary Ann Carlisle, who 
having undergone the full period of her 
contiuemeut to which she was sentenced 
for publishing a blasphemous libel, was 
now iu jail iu default of paying the fine 
imposed on her by the Court of King’s 
Bench, and which it appeared was of 
so enormous an amount as to effect her 
perpetual imprisonmet. Mr. Hume, 
Mr. Hicardo, and Sir Francis Burdett 
demonstrated the injustice, cruelty and 
impolicy of religious persecution ; aud 
the petition was ordered to be printed. 
— Sir .lobn Newport moved certain re- 
solutions relative to the first fruits in 
Ireland, which being now paid, accord- 
ing to the valuation made in the reign 
of Henry VI U. yielded only 290/. a 
year, but which properly levied, would 
amount to from 30,000/. to 40,000/. a 
year ; and he therefore reprobated the 
taking of money from taxes for the poor 
clergy, and for the building of glebe 
houses. Mr.Goulburn urged, that the 
resolutions would be tantamount to a tax 
of 40,000/. a year on the Church Esta- 
blishment of Ireland ; aud Sir John 
Newpoit’s motion was lost by a divi- 
sion of 48 to 39.— On the Irish Esti- 
coining before the House, 0,230/. 
was voted for building glebe houses 
and churches, and 7000/. for the Dub- 
lin Society, (of literature and the arts) 
both of these voles were opposed on 
the general ground, that the expendi- 
ture of Ireland exceeded its revenue 
by 2,000,000/. per annum ; but the first 
vote met with vehement opposition. 
Sir John Newport observed, that the 
three priucipal persons of the Irish 
Epi.seopacy who had died within the 
last filteen years, had left accumMla- 
tions of their revenue to the amount of 
700,000/. Thai the Acta of George I. 
and Gcqj'gc ll. directed that every 
clergyman possessed of a benefice of 
above 100/. a year, should build a 
glebe house within three years of his 
induction, and yet numerous clergy- 
men po.sscssing glebes of 1500 and 
2000 acres of rich land, left the glebe 
lioufies to be built out of the votes of 
I'arliaineiit.-— Mr. Canning laid on the 
table of the House, the diplomatic 
correspondence relative to the war 
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betVR^ France and Spain. H^i^ated 
that he had been glided in his cbnduct 
by the late Lord Loodouderry*s state 
paper npon the affairs of Naples, that, 
at the assembling' of the Congress at 
Yerona, onr Cabinet considered that 
the discusidoiis \rould have related to. 
the affairs of Russia and 'turkey, and 
had no conception that the affairs of 
Spain wpnld have formed any leading 
question: that he had instructed our 
Ambassador ftom the comraeucement 
to oppose the war as most unjust and 
impolitic, and ^ declare the detcrnn- 
nation of our O^het not to participate 
in R* Ifhjlt the i^cech of the King of 
France on opening of the Chambers 
had been deceptive, and that the para- 
graph, which declared that power 
emanated from the crown and not from 
the people, bad excited his abhor- 
rence. That France had however in 
a subsequent state of the negotiation 
denied or abandoned that principle, 
which would have been a bar to any 
diplomatic relations existing between 
her and Gieat Britain. That onr neu- 
trality had been finally decided by the 
assurance of France, that she intended 
to make no territorial possessions in 
Spain, and that she intended to hold 
inviolable the kingdom of Portugal. 
He concluded his speech amidst loud 
cheers, by exprosemg his wairacst 
wish for the success of tbo Spauiaids 
and the discomfiture of the 1 rench 
Mr. Brougham, in a luminous speech, 
reprobated our conduct in meiely con- 
Bning ourselves to opinions upon the 
impolicy and injnstice of the war, 
without following op such sentiineDts 
hya determination to prevent it. It 
was evident that our ministry bad been 
the dupes of France, whoso Cabinet 
they now acknowledged to be com- 
posed of men without veracity and ho- 
Hour. Mr. Brougham maintained, that 
It would be impossible for England to 
continue that neutrality, foi the sake 
of which her government had aban- 
doned the distressed to the disasters of a 
war which they avowed to be infamous 
and subversive ef the law ot nations 
TbO papers which have been laid 
before the House regarding the Con- 
gress at Verona, and the wai; between 
France aj^fd Spain, display a greater 
apparent ‘oentradiction of views be- 
tween the leading j^wers than can ip 
y^ity egfal^ and tne frequency with 
WMCb the various parties contradict 

S ^es, must convince every dis- 
te person that none of these 
dh have been composed in a 
Bpiril^ truth, or for other objects than 
i|t w^jptiqb on the public. O^e of 


Loid Londonderry's first letters de- 
clares that the Congress has no right 
to interfere in the internal state of 
other nations, but that its object was 
confined to securing tne condition of 
Europe at the time of her being res- 
cued from Napoleon ; and yet the first 
acts ot that Congress violated that 
state of Europe jn the cases of Genoa, 
Venice, and the small Italian Repub- 
lics, &c. IVl r. Canning, so far ti om such 
restiicted views of the lights of the 
Congress, allows that the last Congress 
assembled chiefly to discuss the affaits 
of Turkey and Russia, but states that 
our Cabinet had no idea that Spam 
would be a leading subject of their 
discussion, and yet it tuins out that 
Spam not only foimcd the leading, but 
almost the only object of their atten- 
tion. Our Cabinet and our Ambassador 
repeatedly confess their opinion, that 
the attack on Spam by trance will be 
utterly hopeless of success, and yet 
subsequently they betray very great 
uneasiness for the fate of the Spaniards. 
But the whole of the documents ema- 
nating from the Fierich diplomatists, if 
compared with each othei, oi with the 
speeches of the King of Fiance, display 
the utmost tergiveisation and a total 
destitution of leligion, inoxats and ho 
nour. The King of France, in his 
speech to the Chambers, declaicd that 
the sole intention ot hisassembinig the 
troops formiug the Cordon Sanitaitey 
on the bordeis of the Fyieiiees, was 
to prevent the contagion of the fever 
spreading into Fiance, and that nothing 
but mal-veillance or lil-will and calum- 
ny could find a pretext for giving tbis 
precautionary measure a different pui- 
posej this assurance is reiterated m 
many of the French diplomatic notes 
and protestations, and yet it subse- 
quently appeared by o»hcr8 of such 
documents, as well as by the speeches 
of the French ministry, that these troops 
had from the very fust been intended 
for purposes of war. It is also evident 
that at the time when the French Go- 
vernment was giving every solemn 
assurance to our cabinet that thair dis.. 
position and intentions were pacific, 
they were secretly resolved upon war, 
and were practising every sinister 
manoeuvre to effect their object, with 
the connivance, if not with the assist^* 
ance, of the powers at the Congressu 
The historian and every individual, 
who considers the cause of religioit and 
morals afai’e sacred and important 
than the temporary views or intofissts 
oiP any Government, ought to 
this complication of falsehood, (H^rfidy, 
and spoliation which is than diaphty^ 
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by the Bourbons in ibeir very fiifit 
truusuctiou of fbrofgu politics a<5ter the 
recovery of their throne. It is lament- 
able to see all the ^rfmt interests of 
mankind sacrifleed to the personal 
vices of this infatuated family, and we 
cannot but admire Mr. Canning for the 
spirit with which he has denounced, 
their nefarions career. 

Mr, Canning: and the Duke of Wel- 
liniirton repeated iy ehirfests that the 
I'reneU can have no hope of ultimate 
success over Spain, how hopeless then 
would have been their cause had we 
drawn the sword in aid of the Spa> 
ntards. But the moral effect of onr 
assiHting: Spain mnst have been prodi^ 
ji^ious. Our finances have been brought 
into too ruinous a state to admit of onr 
undertaking: an expensive war of Go- 
veniiuents, but had wo aiinulied our 
foroifrn mliMinout Bdl, had we ap- 
pealed to the people of Europe agfainst 
a war which .\lr. ("iuinin^has declared 
to he subversive in its principles of alt 
Free ami Independent (Governments, 
we are persuaded that Europe oiigrht 
have been saved front witnessing the 
disgraceful and cruel ag;^ression now 
practising in the Peninsula, tn point 
of arms we could have rendered rssen- 
ili.il assistance to Spain at very little 
expense. We could have destroyed 
the (^ommercc of France, have deprived 
her of her Colonies, and we could have 


succoured, and l>«ve at^inted 
defence of all those atrutig: fortfeBses 
on the coasis of ^Spain, and In whleh 
the Spaniards put their princfipal hope;' 
or, departing from a purely naval war, 
we might have defended the cntrani^ 
into Spain by Navarre, and the western 
side of Aragon, leaving’ the whole 
. Spanish force to defend the almost in- .. 
accessible barrier of the Eastero 
renees. 

With respect to oor most recent dor 
mestic policy, it appears that the cause 
of Catholic emaucipatiou ji^ to be top 
tally abandoned this SesSlciti. Ireland 
U in a dreadful state of disorgond^tion, 
and it would be impossible to put the 
finger on nny spot of the maps of 
Europe, of Asia or America, and per- 
haps of Africa, the popolalion of which 
exhibit so fierce a spirit of inhumanity, 
or so little of ad^>p(atiob to the security 
and happiness of social Government, 
But whether we view Ireland with re- 
spect to her trade, her coinmcrco, her 
finances, her government, or with re- 
gard to the i)hysical condition and 
moral state of her people, her regene- 
ration seems hopeless but by a course 
of measures requiring a greater sacrt- 
ficG of interests by the predominant 
party, and a renter sacrifice of pre- 
judices and passions from all parties, 
than any person read in the history of 
mankind • an liope for Or expect 




VVe were. unable to give any very 
great degree .of interest to our digest 
of foreign news in our last pnbiicatioti, 
for the proceedings of the French Ca- 
binet had been no exceedingly dilatory 
as to create almost an i nitre staghatiou 
of poUticut events upon the Continent. 
Motion may be imperbeptiblo to human 
vision from its prodigious velocity or 
from its extreme slowness, and the 
movements of Buonaparte may be com- 
pared to the first, whilst those of the 
present government of France might 
certainly be assimilated to the latter 
idea of philosophical motion. We 
never heard of Buonaparte's intention 
of going to war until masses of troops, 
too large for any intellect but his own 
to direct, were assembled upon some 
central point, so judiciously chosen 
that the en^my edpld never devise his 
ultimate deslgni^ hr the line of in- 
tended operaitdn/ Nor did iSiin'ope 
hear of , his having declared war until 
btd armtli^^s^pt liiom this focus 
a toiTeni, ovewhelmfiig oppe- 


sit ion. Victory followed- victory, capi- 
tals werp occupied and kitigddms sub- 
dued in rapid succession^ aiid the 
course of Napoleon was that of a re- 
sistless me’^ccr ; yet hardly ’ has he 
ce.iscd to l oign, when the French go- 
vernment rclapKCs into all the compa- 
rative impotence, the dilatoriness, the 
petty ineffectual raanoeuvringti and 
verbose pomposity and rhodomontadN 
of the old regime. The lli)|ke d^An- 
gouleme was prevented pacing the 
fine military roads over the Pyrenees 
by the falls of suow and the severity ^ 
of the weather. Napoleon pattseff 
Alps, Immeasurably higher and co- 
vered with sugw, where there were no 
military roads or even the track df hu- 
man footsteps; ^ his directions to the 
Duke of Tarentum to pVW into ltely>v 
from Dijon, he said; all aeMmus''are 
indifferent to thenoldier/Jhiid an army 
can pass wherever twd, can idand 
a breast.” But it is iinpoi^nt 

than such comparisons to veflect^ 'that 
the invasion of Spai^ by ihe Boarboiia 
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bears all the ^ckedness of Napoleon's 
i^orst actions, rendered more repnlsive 
by the want of that ability which Na- 
poleon displayed thronghout every pro- 
ceeding, But the French forces have 
at length entered Spain in three divi. 
sions } the one by the Phnipluna road, 
and two divisions by the Tolosa road, 
one of which divisions has passed 
through Tolosa advancing on Madrid, 
whilst the other under the Duke d^Ati- 
gouleme has turned to the right in 
order to attack St. Sebastians. The 
French liaWhOdsome severe skirmish- 
ing before fortress, in which they 
plaint the advantage ; but it is evident, 
from their own account, that the Spa- 
niards have fought with great gallantry. 
This is the {mint most essential for 
Europe to ascertain ; for such is the 
national bravery and perseverance of 
the Spanish character, that if the peo- 
ple are sufficiently zealous in the cause 
to dght at all, (here can be no doubt 
of the ultimate success of Spain. In 
the mean time we have had no intel- 
ligence from the French division press- 
ing upon Madrid, except a telegraphic 
accomit of its having reached Vittoria*, 
nor no accounts mm that division 
which advanced to the East upon the 
Paphpluna road. The last corps ap- 
pears to be intended less for active 
o||Me|ration, thau to ' protect the left 
wings of the otbet French divisions, 
and to support ihc army of tlie Faith 
in Arragon aiid Catalonia. We are 
anxious to hear of the operations of 
Mina, Ballasteros, and the other Spa- 
itish officers ,4 whose proceedings per. 
haps ma>r oblige the enemy to be still 
more cahtious in their advance.— 
Although that advance is sufficiently 
slow to ejfince that the enemy do not 
$nd any great facilities in their un- 
p^cipled invasion* 

The perman troops which were, by 
the tr^ijiun to abandon Piedmont and 
Napm this year, recently began to 


withdraw from the former country, 
but their march was suddenly coun- 
termanded, and the thrones both of 
Naples and of the King of Sardinia 
continue to be supported upon arbitrary 
principles by the force of Austrian bay- 
onets. Russian troops are also marching 
towards the Rhine in order, it is as- 
serted, to protect the Bourbons from 
any -insurrection of their subjects 
which might be created by their ar- 
bitrary measures.*— Russia having but 
little commercial intercourse with 
Spain, and so Removed from any pos- 
sibility of being afifected by the Spanish 
revolution, yet affects apprehensions, 
and assumes the right of interfering 
with the internal affairs of the Penin- 
sula, and of dictating to the Spaniards 
what government they shall possess.— 
Denmark, Sweden, Prussia and Holland 
abstain from such violations of justice 
and decency.— No news of importance 
has been received from Turkey, and 
the brave Greeks and their sacred 
cause are left to the dispensations of 
Providence. — The South Americans 
have nearly completed their liberation 
from the yoke of the mother country, 
but unhappily a large French squadron 
possesses the supremacy in the West 
Indian eeas ^ and as the declaration of 
France against the Spanish constitu- 
tionalists holds out a hope of again 
subduing South America for Ferdinand, 
we have no doubt that this Freuch 
fleet will prove the means of renewing 
the scenes of devastation and slaughter 
throughout those fine regions of Co- 
lumbia, which were just receiving all 
the blessings of freedom, and the ad- 
vantages of an established and regular 
government. The Christian and phi- 
lanthropist caiufiot but deplore the mon- 
strous wickedness which is now perpe- 
trating by the Bourbons and the other 
arbitrary monarchs of the Continent, 
against the principles of freedom, and 
the peace and happiness of mankind. 
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KIXO^S THSATRSy 

The only novelty since our last , 
publication consisted in an Opera of 
very short duration, entitled Elisa e 
Claudio. It has been performed only 
trvice, and therefore our readers will 
excuse us from givings them any longp 
description of it, for wc consider o«r- 
^ selves payino: them a compliment when 
we state, that it Is far more agreeable 
to us to dwell on successful efforts of 
the drama than on others of a contrary 
description. It is sufficient for ns to 
say, that Elisa e Claudio; or^ Xot^e 
protected by Friendship^ has only been 
performed twice, and wo believe it is 
now finally withdrawn. We must 
however observe that the music, com- 
posed by Mercadantc, was particularly 
creditable to the talents of the com- 
poser. 

Mozart’s exquisite performance of 
Le Nozze di Figaro has been again 
performed at this theatre pt is a work 
rich in every species of musical excel- 
lence and although the cast of cha- 
racters was considerably less powerful 
than wc recollect it to have formerly 
been, and though it does not boast the 
rare assemblage of genius which some 
few years ago gave effect to every por- 
tion of the opera, still it comprises ta- 
lent sufficient to attract attention, and 
to reward it. Porto infuses a good 
deal of buoyancy and apirit into his 
representation of the intriguing Count. 
He sings with much Case and expres- 
siou ; and, in the concerted pieces par- 
ticularly, acquitted himself in a mas- 
terly style. His duet with Susanna., 

“ Crvdel! perch^ finora^' is always 
loudly encored. Madame Camporese, 
as Susanna, is most arch and amusing : 
we have not often seen the cunning 
waiting-woman personated with so 
much unaffected animation. De Begnis 


PRVnY 

This theatre, as well as that of Co- 
vent Garden, has produced a very at- 
tractive afterpiece, which is now acted 
every night to large audiences. It is 
an unusually splendid, although a per- 
fectly incomprehensible spectacle, entU 
tied. Chinese Sorcerer, or the Emperor 
and his ^ree Sons. * Spectacles have, 
ef late years, been dull affairs at Drury- 
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is certainly a far better Figaro than? 
we are accustomed to see on Other- 
theatres, although he may not be t^lth- 
out faults ; his song Non piu Ahdrai 
is generally encored. Signora Garadori 
sustains the character of the amorous 
page, Cherubino. Her jtnanner is ra- 
ther too bashful and retiring for such 
a part. The page is a most Impudent 
and adventurous youth, just beginning, 
to feel the most troublesome of all the 
passions, and his representative ought 
to display no small portion of fire and 
animation. Signora Caradori is unani- 
mously encored in the beautiful air 
“ Voi eke Sapeti^^ which she executea 
with great taste and delicacy. The 
Counters is personated by Madame 
Ronzi de Begnis ^ and as the part is far 
below her transcendent talents, it i» 
not surprising that she does not appear 
to her usual advantage. Great talents 
can only be excited by great occasioni, 
and we do not think this one of them. 
We have never seen Madame de Begnis 
to less advantage than in this character, 
which we consider far beneath her 
powers. She excels in those charac- 
ters where the highest degree of ex- 
cellence, both of singing and acting 
united, are required. In those parts she 
is super-eminent, and it is impossible 
for any one ''to have an adequate idea 
of the ascendancy acquired over the 
feelings, by the united excelleiice of 
singing and acting, without having seen 
Madame de Begnis perfontn. Her em- 
pire is alike over the head and the 
heart; and her action, her ghioefhl 
manner, her ladylike carriage, her 
bye-play, and all thegrachi bf an ele- 
gant actress and singer, added to a 
fascmaling form, can give in idea only 
a faint image of her superior accom- 
plishments. 


IASS. 

lane, but the bouse is making an effort 
to redeem its character in that depart- 
ment of exhibition. Since the flvst ap- 
pearance of the CMfwe Soreeter three 
songs have been oniUted, and a general 
compression of the dialogue effected j 
and, in its present impfisv^ state, thera 
can be no doubt that it will prove most 
beneficially attiaetiTe, The j^ce is, 
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wc believe, from the well knolirn pen 
of Mr. T. Dibdin, to whom Hie public 
have lon^ been indebted for tl^eir live- 
liest sources, of anaasement. The na- 
ture of a holiday eutertainmciU neces- 
sarily renders it more dependent upon 
the scenic decorations than upon the 
abilities of the author for success \ but, 
ill the present instance, it U only jus- 
lice to add, that If a peculiar felicity 
of atluslon, if many sparkling: safties 
of wU and hninoar attest the genius of 
the writer, the correctness of "his judg- 
ment bat been fully shewn by the sin- 
gular fidelity ^ith which ho has ad- 
hered to the coOtume, and the taste he 
k^ltvineed in its display. The illu- 
minated marine pavilion (moonlight), 
by Roberts, is a ^ery delightful per- 
formance ; and the grand harbour and 
arsenal (Stanfield) is of a still higher 
order. iTbe saloon in the palace of 
Shi~Fo is oue of the finest hall scenes 
we ever saw ; and the two fire-scenes, 
the .enchanted valley^ and the cavern 
of spectres, are upon a par with the 
best thiog:s of the kind which have 
been done at Covent-garden. This 
production will certainly completely 
do away the idea that splendid and 
efiTective scenery oanuot got up at 
Drurydane. 

'fim- following is a sketch of the 
plok^<W)rhe Ihmily of Em- 

peror 6f China, is supposed to be patfo- 
nixed by a benetredeut Magician Fonp- 


COVENT 

The principal ndvetty brought oot 
by the luanagCi^ siuce our last report 
consists in'a i^cw melo-dramaiic piece 
‘ called The V^n of the Sun ; or, the 
Orphan of Pehi. The name conveyed 
in a promise of romantic adven- 
tures and briltjant scenery, and those 
who went 'tb brtjoy the pl^sures of 
both were not disappointed. The story, 
like most Ifabljes of enchantineDt, has 
love fur its be^nning, middle and end. 
In the trials of fidelity on the stage 
there arc, of course, dangers and ex- 
ertibus which must be seen to be be. 
Jieved j and It is the lot of the heroic 
Koran (Mrs. Vining) to pass the ordeal 
of the most perilous circumstances to 
, di^ervc and obtain the fair hand of the 
'ViTHtcestf HUnac (Miss Foote). The 
who has an enchanter ‘for Ills 
certainly no idle time upob 
llid'^kaadt, and suCK’wtsthe rival with 
wh^ni^dtofan has fo contend, in the 
fOhtUuvpaf (Mr. Farley), 
whose aldlrts, Tpcotrocy an imitation of 
Calahdkf is personated by Mr. Ori- 


Whungj who foreseeing that the wife 
of the Emperor is in danger of seduc- 
tion by the wiles of a pretended friend^ 
and that Kan~Fv^ Zam»Ti, and Pc- 
jKin, the Emperor^s three Sonr, are de- 
stined (if not prevented by superior 
power) to plot against their father, and 
destroy each other ; he (the Sorceror) 
sfintches the Empress and boys from 
the impending danger, secludes the 
Empress, and bripgs^ up the Sons an 
peasants till the hour of peril is past. 
The piece opens with the festivities 
usual on the Emperor '" 9 birth-day, at 
which pleriod FontpWhang arrives, in- 
forms Kein-Long of the safety of his 
wife and sons (ail supposed dead by 
the F!miperor)y and proposes to put the 
youths to certain trials of their dispo- 
sitions before they are acknowledged 
as offsprings of the great Kein-Long . 

I^othing else of particular interest 
has occurred at this theatre since our 
last, unless we except the re-appear- 
ance of Mr.’ Kean, who has been for a 
short time absent in the country j be 
and Mr. Young continue occasionally 
to unite their splendid talents for the 
grafificat’fon of the puVdic, and the 
evident advantage of the manager j 
whose extraordinary expense in ini. 
proving and decorating the theatre 
preparatory to the present season, and 
whose liberality in procuriug the best 
performers cannot be sufficiently ap- 
plauded nor remunerated. 


GARDES. 

maldi, vkho docs not find as much room 
for the exertion of his peculiar abili- 
ties as in the ipotc geuial region of 
pantomime. The efihrtoof the enchan- 
ter and the perils of the lovers arc, as 
usual, only conducive to the greater 
felicity qf their final triumph, as all 
veteran admirers of melo-dranias would, 
no doubt, auticipaie. It was not there- 
fore on the novelty of the incidents, or 
the originality of the plot that the author 
rested for success. He judiciously 
called iu the most elaborate aid of the 
scene-painter and the decorator, and 
we never beheld a more various and 
splendid display of their attractive 
powers. The dazzling illusions of 
enchantment are ropreaented with a 
richness, and indeed exuberant brit- 
lianoy of efibet, tbtkt perfq^ly fascinate 
the attention of those who gratl#ed 

by such exhibitions. Tlijs' soones of 
the Kf^ion of the Snn, the Magic, Hull 
of OmUai^paOff the jGoldoo 
Nuptial TentpU, and the Rq|Fal Palace 
of Peru, were 'purticnlarly admired. 
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The music, by Mr. Ware, is superior 
to the generality of that gentleman's 
compositions. The overture has much 
merit. U is a hold, vigorous, and 
original Mrork j and many of the strains 
which accoiupuny the action of the 
melo-drama are strikingly appropriate, 
and uncommon iy pleasing. The fasol^ 
nation of the scenery of this piece has 
proved very attractive, and has con- 
sequently tended very much to the 
advantage of the Iheatiicnl treasury, 
it also materially tended to procrasti- 
nate the existence of the last new 
tragedy, Julian^ which has beep re- 
peated several times during the mouth, 
more to the advantage of Drury than to 
(/ovent Garden. The Vision of the 
Sun is performed every night, and 
proves a valuable acqiiiMtion. 

Shakspeare’s Comedy of Much ado 
about Nothing^ has been acteil at this 
theatre with considerable success.— 


Miss Chester, whose beatrlifnl person 
is certainly unrivaled on the Metropo- 
litan stage, acted the part of Beatrice^ 
and she acquitted herself in a manner 
calculated to add to her professional 
I’cputation. The character of Beatrice 
is not one that can be supported by 
mere animal vivacity ; and though we 
cannot say that the Lady of whose 
effort we now speak displayed the in- 
tellectual features as prominently as 
w'c have seen them marked by some 
distinguished actresses, effort ipn^ 
nifested a power of mind far beyond 
the ordinary grasp of the nunil>er whose 
attempts we have witnessed from time 
to time. Mr. C. Kemble's Benedick 
was in his best style ; bis performance 
of this character has seldom beeu 
equalled, and certainly never excelled 
for spirit, vivacity, eccentricity and 
humour. 
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lleccnt Appointments under Govern* 

ment. 

His Royal Highness William Henry 
Duke of Clarence, Admiral of the Fleet, 
to be Geiieral of His Majesty's Royal 
Marine Forces, in the room of the Earl 
of St, Vincent, deceased.- 

The Right Honourable Earl of Liver- 
pool, K.G. ; the Right Honourable 
Frederick John Rolnnson; Berkeley 
Paget, Esq.*, Viscouat LoWtber^ and 
Lord Granville Charles Henry Somer- 
set ; and also Edmund Alexander 
M'Naghten, Fjiq., to be Commissioners 
for executing the offices of Treasurer 
of the Exchequer of Great Britain, and 
Lorfl High Treasurer of Ireland. 

Robert Ward, Esq. to be Auditor of 
the Civil List, ill the room of John 
Charles Herrieis, Esq. resigned. 

The Right Honcurable W. Huskis- 
Bon, to be Presidebt of (he Committee 
of Council of Fereigp Trade. The 
Right Honourable C. Grant, to act- as 
President in tlie absence of Mr. Utis- 
ktsson. 

Colonel Sir H. Hardinge,to he -Clerk 
bf the Ordnance. 

The Right Honourable the Earl of 
Morton, k.T^ his High Com- 

niMoner to >lh€ .General Assembly .of 
the Church of Scotland. ' 

The Honourable Sir Charles Paget, 
Knight^ Robert 'WilUams, Esq.; and 
Richard Worsley, Esq. . to be .Hepr- 
Adwirals ofAhe Blue. ^ 


Appointments under the Great Seal. 

The dignities of Viscount and Earl 
of the Uuited Kingdom of Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland, lo Charles William 
Maiquiss of Londonderry, K.G.C. ^c. 
and lo the heirs male of his holly law- 
fully begotten, or to be begotten on 
the body of his present wife Franceo 
Aon, by the names, styles, ami titles 
of Viscount Scaham, of Scahanij in the 
county palatine of Durham, and Earl 
'Vane. 

The dignity of a Vii^ount the 
United Kingdom of great Britain and 
Ireland to William Carr Baron Beres- 
ford, K.G.p. &c. and to fhe heirs male 
of his body lawfully begotten, by tlie 
name, style, and title of.yiscounjt 
Bores ford, of Beresford, in the county 
of StaiTord, 

List of Members recently returned iQ 

serve in ike present 

Borough of jTiney.— Sir Compton 
Domville,of Samry house, in thn county 
of Dublin, •Bart. 

Town of Berwidt^upon^Tweed.^-^^f 
John Peer Berosfoivl, of DuddlngUw- 
house, in the shire, of Mid-Loth km, 
Boronot, in the room of the Right Ho- 
nourable Charles Augostus 'Rennet, 
coumtonly called Lord Os^u^ton (now 
Earl of Tankerville), one of the Peers 
of the United Kingdcan of Gi‘eat Britain 
and Ireland. . : 
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Town and Port of WintlwUea.*^ 
William Leader, of Putney-h^ll, in the 
county of Surrey, Esq. in the room of 
Lucius Concaonon, Esq. deceased. 

Borough of .4rundc/.->Tboma8 Read 
Kemp, of Dale-park, in the parish of 
Madharst, aad of Briahthelmstone, in 
the county of Sussex, Esq, in the room 
of Robert Blake, Esq, deceased. 

Borough of CoUroine.^Slv John 
Brydges, in tiie room of Sir John Poe 
Beresford, Bart, who has accepted the 
oAco of Steward of the Manor of East 
Hundred. 

Town and Port of Rye. — Robert 
Knight, of Barrels, in the county of 
Warwick, and of Grosvenor-square, in 
the county of Middlesex, Esq. in the 
room of John Dodson, D.C.L. who has 
accepted the Chiltcru Hundreds. 

Borough of Zymington. — Walter 
Boyd, Esq. of Plaistow- Lodge, in the 
county of Kent, in, the room of Sir 
Harry Burrard Neale, Bart, who has 
accepted the Cbiltern Hundreds. 

Borough of Ryegate.-^^ame& Cocks, 
of Chari ng-cross, iii the county of Mid- 
dlesex, l^q. in the room of the Ho- 
nourable James Somers Cocks, who has 
accepted the Chiltern Hundreds. 

County of Dorset.— Edward Berke- 
ley Portman, Esq. of Bryanston-house, 
in the county of Dorset, in the room of 
Edward Berkeley Portman, Esq. his 
father, dgoeased. 

County of SRpo.— The Honourable 
Henry King, in the room of Charles 
O’Hara, Esq. deceased. 

City of Durham, — Sir Henry Har- 
dinge, K.C.B. of GrosYenor-place, in 
the city of Westminster. 

County of Fermanagh, — Armour 
Lowry Corry, commonly called I.ord 
Viscount Corry, of Castle Coole, In the 
county of Fermanagh, in the room of 
Sir Galbraith I^wry Cole, who has ac- 
cepted |he office of Governor of the 
Mauritins 

Borough of Corfe — John 

Bond, jun. E^. in the room of George 
Bankes, E^. who has accepted the 
Chiltern Hundreds. 

Borough of Newport^ Cornwall,"^ 
Jonathan tlaine, of Bedford-row, Mid- 
dlesex, Esq. 

Shire of 4«t?^e«.-^The Right Ho- 
rUpurahle ^K^tes Grant, jun. of Water- 
.nish, Vice-President of the Board of 
TVade. 

^ ^vfiorough of Jffashmerei-^ Georgo 
' lather Thompson, Esq. of Sheriff- 
^Uon-Park, in the countv of York, 

the, room of Robert Ward, Esq. who 
^ das accepted of the office of Anditor 
of His Mfl^esty's Civil List. 


New Creation of Cardinals, 

There has been a new creation of 
cardinals. The Diatio di Roma of 
the 12tb nit. gives us the following 
addition of twelve to the sacred col- 
lege. His Holiness has raised eleven 
more churchmen to the purple, but he 
reserves their names in petto 

Francis BertazzoH, Bishop of Edessa* 

John Francis Ealzacappa, Bishop of 
Ancona. 

Antonio Pallotta, Auditor-General of 
the Sacred Chamber. 

Francis Lerlupi, Auditor of the Sa- 
cred Rota. 

Charles Maria Pedicini, Secretary of 
the Propaganda. 

Louis Paudolf, Secretary of the Con- 
sulta. 

Fabricius Turriozzi, Assessor of the 
Holy and Universal Inquisition 

Hercules Daudini, Bishop of Osimo 
and Cingoli. 

Charles Odelaschi, Auditor of his 
Holiness and ArchbiKhop of Ferrara. 

Antony Frosini, Prefect^of the Sacred 
Palaces, and Major Domo of his Ho- 
liness. 

Thomas Riario Sforza, Master of the 
Chamber to his Holiness. 

Viviano Orfini, Deacon of the Sacred 
Chamber. 

The above list Is entirely composed 
of Italians, and most of them make part 
of the Household of the Pope, or re- 
side in Rome in different offices of the 
Government. 

Nkw Fashions ^Spring Promts 
nade Cosfnmc.— A round dress of fine 
cambric or India mnslio, trimmed round 
the border with three Vandyke flounces, 
set or plain, of muslin richly embroi- 
dered, and each point edged with nar- 
row lace of Urling’s manufacture. A 
mantle of pale Coy Ion ruby, or of bright 
rose colour, is worn over this dress, 
with Capuchin hood and staoding-up 
collar above j the mantle is lined 
threughoDt with figured sarcenet or 
gossamer satin of a lighter shade, or 
else with white; but that also is 
figured, and generally the figures on 
the white ground correspond in colour 
with that of the mantle, which is edged 
all round with a fold of satin, of a mo- 
derate breadth, cut in bias. 

JSvening Full Dress, A dress of 
pink or celestial blue satin, trimmed 
round with a coquillage border of the 
same material, edged with fine blond ; 
and each shell beaded with a rich orna- 
ment of white silk, wrought in a trefoil 
form^ the border enclosed la routsaux 
of pink tatfii^ -^rsage of satin, with 
strips formed of ivbUe r&utsaOx* The 
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uleeves foi*med of Atlltn^ ornamentg, 
crosAwise, and ^^ed with blond ; very 
short. Falling tucker of lace, of a 
Vandyke pattern. 

Morning Dress High dress of Cy- 
prus crape, of a pale lavender colour, 
fastened behind; from the throat, nine 
narrow bands of groa de Naples^ bound 
with satin of the same colour, descend 
to the waist, confiaing the reversed 
plaiting that forms the front of the 
body ; from the shoulder, on each side, 
is a triple wave of satin piping, with 
small satin leaves with corded edges; 
the long sleeve easy : neat cuff, with 
wave trimming and leaves; the upper 
sleeve is rather long and very full, with 
bands to correspond with front ; broad 
gros de Naples band, bound with satin, 
round the waist, fastened behind with 
a steel buckle ; three rows of minaret 
bells of gros de Naples^ bound with 
satin, decorate the bottom of the dress, 
which is finished with a satin rouleaux, 
square collar *of worked muslin, and 
worked muslin ruffles. 

Evening Dress. — Dress of white 
figured gros de Naples; frock front, 
without ornament, but rather full, and 
finished with a twisted rouleavjc of 
ethereal blue and white satin ; the 
sleeve short and full, and set in a band 
of white satin ; epanletteof white satin 
Vandykes, bound with blue; the lower 
half of the sleeve is surrounded with a 
!o7engc trimming of white satin bound 
with blue ; the bottom of the skirt has 
five double rouleauxs of blue and white 
satin, placed at equal distances, and is 
finished with a white satin rouleaux ; 
long sash of blue and white gauze rib- 
bon ; Sicilian scarf. 

April ‘23 ^The Honourable Artillery 

Company met on th'eir ground in the 
City-road to celebrate the King's Birth 
Day, on which a double royal salute 
was fired by the Artillery division, and 
a feu-de^joie by the battalion and 
yagers ; they afterwards sat down to 
a sumptuous entertainment ' in the hall 
belonging to the Company. We were 
happy to observe that the band is very 
roueh improved, and do^ honour to this 
highly respectable corps, which has 
always been foremost in defending the 
liberties) of the country against the 
meditated attacks of foreign invasion, 
as well as agpiinat the attempts of civil 
discord. 

On ApHl iO^.a Ballot was taken at 
the Eaet Ipdia House, for the Election 
of Sis Directors in ^e room of the 
Hon. Hugh Lindsay, John Morris, esq, 
Hobertv Campbell, esq., . John Golds- 
borough Ravensha^,, esq., Josias Du 
Pr. Alexander, eaq,idiii'nelr6«i\iamin 


Edmongtooe, esq., wlio go out by rotit- 
tion. At six o'clock the glasses were 
closed and delivered to the Scrutineers, 
who reported at half past seven o'clock 
that the Election had fallen on William 
Stanley Clarke, esq., John Hudl^ton, 
esq., Richard Chicheley Plowden, esq. 
George Uaikes, esq., George Aber- 
crombie Robinson, eliq., and John 
Thornhill, Esq. 

On April 8th came on the Ejection 
of the Governor and Deputy Governor 
of the Bank of England for the year 
ensuing, when John Bowden, esq. was 
chosen Governor, and Cornelius Butler, 
esq. Deputy Governor; and yesterday 
came on the Election of Tweoty-four 
Directors, when the following Gentle, 
men were chosen 

James Campbell, esq. 

William Cotton, esq. 

Timothy Abraham Curtis, esq. 

Samuel Drewe, esq. 

Cieorge Dorrien, esq. 

William Huldimund, esq. 

Jeremiah Harman, esq. 

John Benjaman Heath, esq. 

Samuel Hibbert, esq. 

Thomas Langley, esq. 

William Manning, esq. 

William Meliish, esq. 

John Horsley Palmer, esq. 

James Pattisoii, jun,esq. 

John Henry Pellcy, esq 

John Pearse, esq. 

Charles Pole, esq. 

John Rac Reid, esq. 

John Baker Richards, esq. 

Henry Smith, esq. 

Samuel Thornton, esq. 

William Ward, esq. 

Xhomas VVarre, jun. esq. 

Money Wigram, esq. 

The Rev. Dr. Mallby, Prebendary of 
Lincoln, and Vicar of Buckdeii with 
Hotbeach, was, on Friday last, unani- 
mously elected Preacher to the Hon- 
ourable Society of Lincoln'a-inn, in the 
room of the Rev. Dr. Heber, preferred 
to the Bishopric of Calcutta. 

A number of cabriolelii were lannch- 
ed in London, on Wednesday, the King's 
birth-day, for the accommodation of the 
public, to be driven by ddd'bolrse ; the 
fare to be two-thi^s of the usual 
chargey for hackney-coaches. 

Public Monunmi. to^. Kemble.^'Wc 
are glad to find that iLhas been deter- 
mined, at a meeting of the admirers of 
the late Mr. Kemble, to erect a public 
Monument to his memory: The Eii^rl 
of Aberdeen presided at the meeting, 
and among the nam^ of the Commi t* 
tee, we observe with pleasure the fol- 
lowing —The ^ puke of Bedford, the 
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Puke of Devonshire, the Duke of Xor- 
thufiiberland, the Marquess of Hertford, 
the Earl of At>erdeen, Lord Poilund, 
Mr. Cannings, Sir 0. Lou^, Sir J. Mac- 
kintosh, Sir C. l-awrence, R. Heber, 
esq. &c. ficO. Such names constitute in 
themselves an honour, when they are 
thus associated iu tiie g^rateful labour 
of comn^inorating’ departed talent, 
llie monument is to be placed either 
in St. Paul’s Cathedral or Westminster 
Abbey. 

Opening Bride' e Churchy Fleet 

Stroet.-^Tbis most beautiful specimen 
of Sir Christopher Wren’s ArchUeciuie 
is opened for Divine Service, after hav- 
ingf been closed nearly ten months, for 
the purpoac of bein^ repaired and 
beantified. All that remains to be done 
for the internal ornament of the church 
is a beautiful window for the altar, 
now in ^rcat forwardness by IMr. Muss, 
from Ruben’s Descent from the Cross^ 
in the Cathcdiul of Antwerp. 

Asylum for the Deaf and Dumb . — 
The Anniversary Festival of ihi.s Insti- 
tution was held at the City of London 
Tavern, Bishopsgale-street, when a 
company, consisting of about 300 iiidL 
viduala of the highest respectability, 
sat down to a sumptuous entertainment, 
and in the absence of bis Royal High- 
nesa the Duke of Gloucester, who was 
prevented by indisposition attending 
the dinner, Sir Claudius Stephen Hun- 
ter, Bart, took the Chair, la the course 
of the evening the children, the objects 
of the Institution, were conducted into 
the room, suppotting the various arti- 
cles of handiwork (their own prodiic- 
lioiis), and marched round to slow mu- 
sick. The subscription was very liberal. 

A letter from Scuiiin', dated March 
21st states, that a terrible conflagra 
lion has ravaged Cuustautiuoplc and its 
suburbs. Turks arrived at Semlitt re- 
port that the unmhar of bouses de-* 
stroyed is between 30,000 and 40,000, 
and that the two groat cstablishmciitH 
of the caiWon-fouadery and marine 
arsenal at Tersana aud Topbaria, are 
both consumed. 

Dreadful Fire at Canton. — . 
Thirteen Thousand Houses Burnt. 
— A inost''‘'destructive fire began at 
Canton on the night of the 2nd of No- 
vember, at half-past nine o’clqck, and 
continued till fivR' an the morhing of 
tb^ 3rd ^ it the city wall, and < 
spread its fii#y along the westward of 
the breach^ The whole of the East 
India ^’oinpijipy and Ettropean factories 
'^re^desttdyod } the r^-building wi41 
cost 13 milliott dollars. The ofiicial 
. -retitni^of honses burnt is 13>07t), and 
/ bOO diipi^se killed. The quantily ^ 


tea is 30,000 chests. The Compavty’s 
loss is estimated at one million sterling. 
The loss of the natives and foreign 
traders was very great, but European 
private property comparatively small. 
The Company’s treasure had been sent 
on board their own ships. It is sup- 
posed it would take thirty years to re- 
store the place and trade to its former 
stafei as the Hoiig meichapts and na- 
tive traders had lost considerably. 
Woollens (Yorkshire), nankeens, and 
raw silk, were the principal articles 
burnt. The fire began about a mile 
aud a half from the factory, but the 
Chinese would not allow any houses to 
be pulled down, observing that it was 
the vvill of God, coiiMet|Ucntly all the 
factories are consumed. 

Metropolitan Literary Institution. 
— ^The funds of the Surrey Institution, 
now closed, having been for a long 
lime iu a state of progressive decay, 
attempts were made during tlie last 
snnimer and autumn to remedy the evil, 
but without success. \ few gcnficaicn, 
zealous in the cause of literature, eou- 
cciviiigthat gn Institution situated in 
the centre of the metropolis held out 
more promising atiraotions than one on 
the south side of Blackfriars-biiclge, 
assembled at the York Hotel on the 
I'ilh of February la^^t, and laid the 
foundation of the Metropolitan Society, 
which is now proceeding with a steady 
pace to its oompletc establismcnt at 
No. II, New Bridge-street. Besides 
the usual fare which other Institutions 
offer to the literary and reading public, 
there is here one peculiar feature which 
DO other Institution possesses, namely, 
a room for conversation, where the 
Members of the Society may meet and 
enjoy an agreeable intercharge of 
thought on literary and scientific sub- 
jects. 

The relatives and trustees of the late 
Dr. Jenuer, in conformity with his 
wishes, applied to Dr. Baron, of Giou- 
center, to write the account of the life, 
and to arrange for publication the nn- 
iiierous manusci'ipis of that distinguish- 
ed character; and all the documents 
in possession of the family are to bo 
committed to Dr. Baron’s care. From 
that geutlemau, therefore, tlte pnblic 
may expect an autbeutio wdrk, as 
speedily as his professional avocations 
< will allow him to prepare for the press 
the ample and interesting materials 
with which be is to be furnlebed, toge- 
ther with those which be aeomnnlated 
doriag a long and confidentiaf inter- 
course with Dr. Jenner. aud nmny of 
bis most intimate friends. A Meeting 
of the Medical Oeufleiueo residing k' 
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the County, took place at the King’s 
Head, on Saturday, for the purpose of 
promoting measures lo pay a public 
tribute of respect to the late Ur. *fen'- 
ncr, by erecting a Monument to his 
Memory in or near this city. The li- 
berality with which the Profession 
have taken the lead in this affair re- 
flects the highest credit upon tlicm^, 
iMid when we consider t^e vast, the in- 
calculable benefits which the great dis- 
coverer of Vaccination has conferred 
v'poii the whole human race, we are 
si.rc they will meet with the most am- 
ple support ill their honourable under- 
taking. 

City of London School of Instruction 
find TiV/Mcrr/iOrt — J-The Anniversary of 
tliis Institution for giving to the Chil- 
dren of the Poor, in addition to the or- 
dinary Cilucation, instruction in trades 
and useful arts, was lield at the Lon- 


don Tavern. Upwards nf 300 Gentler 
men sat'down to dinner. The Duke of 
York in the Chair. Many of the Alder- 
men and of the Clergymen of the City 
of London were present. The Chil- 
dren of the Institution were conducted 
round the room bearing specimens of 
net- work, needle-work, &c. Tlie 
Report slated 'Yhe quantity of shoes, 
suits of clothes, linen, nets, &c. made 
by the bOys and girls, exceeding the 
quantity necessary for their own use, 
and the revenue derived from the sale. 
The boys bad made for the purposes of 
sale 110 pairs of shoes, d(> suits of 
clothes, aud had used 18 cwt. of twine 
and thread in (he manufacture of nets 
for the royal navy, aud the girls had 
made 138 gentlemeirs siiirts* Uona- 
tions to the amount of upwards of bOOf. 
were announced. 


BIRTHS. 


The of F.nvtoiK rjrofivpnor-iilact'. 

The r^iidvof RtUvur*! A jj;'l«‘\\hjute, onj biinlley- 
, Hali.LcM'Prttorvhirv 

The Countess ol Tn*))hi#r!», Woodchciler Park 
Mrs. Da\id Cieen, Milbaulf.mv, We.'^trotnster 
The Lady of ilanie! Suiton, jun. Kensing- 
ton 

Mrs. Cha^lfs Telford, Pulwich 
rin‘ Lady of the fU‘v. X Kdwio Lanee. .it 
Jlome 


The Lady of .Major riayton, Wallyakej .County 
ofOoik 

Lady ISlizahetli Belffrave 

Tne’Lady of 11. B. \Vuid, esq. Mortimer-street, 
sllU-4w»rn 

The Lady of .lohn Wynne, osq. Garthtneilio, 
Cotiiity of Denbigh 

The Lady of the Rev, Daniel Boys, Vioar of 
BtAnenden, Kent 

The Lady of J. Pullman, esq. Parlfament-plaee 


dadchters. 


The Lady (if W. Camiibel, e^q Bnrhreek 
The Ij.'idy ol Charles H. Bailey, esq. Montague- 
stteet, Kuhsell-squaie 

I'hc Ladv of Chaile^j Pepys, esq Queen Ann- 
stieet, Cavendish-square 
'rhe Jjady of Henry Hojle Oddie.jiin. esq, Riis- 
sel-sqiiaie 

Tlie Countess of Denbigh, Woodehestcr Park 
The Ladv of T. B. Western, esq. Tattingstone 
’ihe l.adv of Captain Berkeley, of the Royal 
Fusileors, Molesworth-street, Dublin 


The Lady of the Rev. Thomas Tayler Marnhiil 
County of Dorset 

The Lail^y of 11. D. Lowndes, e^q. Red Lion- 
square 

The Ladv of George Trower, esq. Itfontague- 
placd, llnsael-square 

Mrs. Wilhs, Cai,oline.placc, Mecklenburgh- 

sijuaie 

The Lady of William Compson, fi#<|,'Fre<ler«ck- 
place 

Mih. T. W. Leech, Stockwell-placejStockwell. 


MARRIAGES. 


Adams, Colonel, Great Onnond-street, to 
White, Miss (ijihriel, Solhoi no, Hampshire. 
Bainbrjdtfe, Joseph, esq. Hatton Garden, to 
Rieliarusintt. Mtss, Oxford <3 treet 
Barring, William Bingham, esq. son of Ajex- 
nuder Barring, CBfl. M. P. to 
Montague, Lady liarriet Mafy, daughter of 
the late jfcljarl oftSandxvich 
Back, Mr. Johi>,lS1^4iford, tq . 

Min8,4VIIss uniVX Stamfoi’d 
Burt6n, Lieut.. Alfred, R. M. id' 

Gardiner, Mies £leatior, Deid 
Bull. John, ceq., of the House of Commons, to 
Chadwick, Miss Elizabeth, Ashton undor JUiue, 
Xjaneaslilre • - 

BalUnj^b Captain, diaries thvJi;'M.to 
M'Clelland, Miss Ayr, North Britain 

Rurop. April, I823i 


Barrington, the Hon. William Kepp^# to 
Liddloll. Miss Jane Elizabeth 
Cook.Wjlliam R- 'VheaBey, Yorkshire*, to 
Middleton,* Mi.S8 Isabella Cecelia y'iviana, 
Bebray Castle, North uuijbctlaiid 
Ciittal, Mr. Richard, jun. Wlekbani, Kent, to 
Pearce, Miss Mary, Newington Causeway 
Calvert, Charles, esq. M. P. to 

Rowley, Miss Jane, daughter of Sir William 
Rowley, hurt. M. P. Sufif^k 
Duncan, Mr. Peter jun. Finsbury-square, to 
Maitin, Miss Jemima, daughter ofthe.lalo 
R. Martin, esq. of Ilford 
Dipnal, M, ehq. of the Secretary's Office, Cus- 
toms, London, to 
Watd.Misi Anne, Liverpool 


« z 
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Dunsaney, the Rij^bt Hon. Lord, to 
KHmaird, the Hon. Mins 
EdmondM, Mr. L. jun,, solicitor, Bjktimer-stireet, 
Snow-hill, to 

Tucker, IMiss Mary, of the same pla^e 
Fenoulhet, James Lewis, esq, Hatton Garden, to 
Enaor, Miss KUzabetb Anne, Totteiidge 
Lodge 

’Pergu»oti,yHenry Hobort, esq. Captain in the 
nth Liuiqersi ,to 

Davie, Miss, daughter of the late Sir John 
Davie, hart. 

Hay, Sir James Dalrymplc, hart, Park-place, 
Wgtonshire, to 

llathom, Miss Atm, Hrnnstvfok-squaro 
Hunt, Howland, Osq., U'oreattoiv Park, County 
of Salop, to ' 

Lloyd, Miss MAty; Stone-Ifouse, Shrew-sbury. 
Jarvis, Thomas, of his Majesty's Hegiment 

of Carabineers, tu 

Vercker, Miss Jnlia, oldest daugbtor of J. 
Vftroker,eft<i. 

Lindsey, Captain James, of tbe Grenadier 
Guards, to 

^ Trotter, Miss Ann, Groavenor-streot 
Leslie, James Edmund, esq. son «»f J. Leslie 
esq. LehIie-luill,eountv ot Anti im, to 
SYtrah youngest daughter of the Right Hcv. 
liishop ot Sandford, Edmhiiigh. 


M'Leaii, Mr. Haymarkrt, to 
Ilrewis, Miss Louisa, Walworth 
Murray, Cnpt. William, of Hoiu East India 
Company's Service, to 

Campbell, Mrs. widow of Col. Campbell of 
Dallachyle, Corgyhhtre 
Petre, Rt, Hon. Lord William, to 
Howard, IVlisy Emma Agnes, Corby-castle, 
county of Cumberland 
Patten, James, esq, Hatton Garden, to 
St'liuheld, Miss Mary, Pentonville 
Smith, Kev. Charles E., Otterden, Kent, to 
French, Miss Henrietta, Bow 
Sims, John M. D. Cavendish-'iquarc, to 
DilHvyne,Ml8<i Lydia, Higham Lodge, W.-il- 
thains'tow 

Sampson, the Rev. James Halls, late of <<rat<»i , 
SutTolk, to 

Croft, Miss Eliza Anne, VV’otIo, Spmer'<et 
Toriesse, Rev. Chailes -M. of Tiiiiity College 
Cambridge, to 

Gurney, Mi‘-s Catherine eldest daughter of 
E. Wakciield, esq. 

Tuvnley, Hern v,esq. America-squ.ue, to 
Hoffman, Miss Mary, Hi>‘fiopg!it:*-'Hiiret 
Vane, Kranci.-^ Pietcher, esq.' St. T^eonard's- 
lodge, Horsham, to 

Beautilerk, Miss Diana, sptHial lieeiiso 


DEATHS. 


Abdy,Re\'. W. Jarvis, St. John’s Rectory, 
Southw'ark,6‘8. 

Broadrick, Mrs. Sarah, wife of G. Broadrick, 
esq. Femdngly park, eounty of York.— Baines, 
Mrs. Leyton, Essex, 93.— Beachcroft, Matthew, 
esq. late lieut.eol. light horsa volunteer, Qiieen- 
hithe, 64,— Bathurst, lady of the Right. Hev. 
Bishop of Norwich, Great Malvern, Worcea- 
tershire.— Brooks, Mr Harvey, Great Portmau- 
place, Paddington, Benson, Mr. W. Kew 
Bridge, 61. 

Chisholme, Charles, esq. of Chisholme, eounty 
of Roxburgh, 40. — Christian, Edwaid, esq. 

' Chief Justice of the Isle of Ely. — Cook, Mrs. 
Hari’iet, wife of T. V. Cook, esq Heitford-st. 
May-fair, 51. — Charlton, John Samuel, esq. 
Park-street, Grosvcnor-sqoare, tVj. — Chaudles, 
Thomas, esq. Durset-aquare, 63. 

Devereux, Mrs. Elizabeth, wife of Piire De- 
vereux, esq. Brynglass, Montgomeryshire,— 
Dimadale, Thomas, esq. Charlotte-street, Port- 
laud-place, t)5,-7Duixiouriez, tJeneral, Henley 
on Thames. — rtodgson, M^. Elizabeth, wife of 
Mr. Robert Do^gsoii, Upper Cl ipton. 

Earner Sir John, Bedford-square, Brighton, 
7L 

Flabwick, Edward, esq. Ne^v-inn,78. — Fyler, 
Mm. Mary, wjfe of J. C. Fyler, eaq. Burwood- 
park, Surrey. 

Geidart,Jot»cph, Norwich, one of tbe Society 
of Friends.— Goodwin, Mrs. relict of the late' 
G. Goodwin, esq of the Inner Temple, Lon-> 
don --^ray,MtM. Susannah .Maria, wife ot Ma- 
jor Lottu.<4, Gray Cliff Lodge, Sidmouth.— * 
Goodenough, Miss Mary Anne, eldest daughter 
of the Hev, Goodenough, I'cctor of Marchaqi 
le Fen, Llnoolnshire. — Grceme, Mrs. l^zabetb, 
wife nf Charles Grccme, esq Dean House, 
Hants. — Gunning, Sir Geprge, bart. >Savillo 
Row’. , ' 

Herringham, Mrsf Aflne, relict of the, Rev. 
W- Heningham, Borley Parsonage.— Hedger, 
Miss Marianne, eldest daughter of W. Hedger, 
esq.— Harrington, George, esq. St. Mlchaels- 
]il^e, Bromi-ton, 6.3.-r-Hlll, Mrs. Mary, relict of 
the la4:o Almon Mill, Sriarcsbrook»^ Easea;. — 

Hortpb, Eusebiqs, o«^q. Cattou, Derbyshire, 76- ‘ 

’ -vt-iiarden, Mrs. Maiia, wife of the Rev, B. 
Harden, Croydon, 24. 

Jones, M. Jenkins, Bedfordbiiry,6L. — John- 
Atpoet Capt. James, R.N. Chapel-plaee, Caven- 
dUh- square. * 


Le Meaurier, Frederick, esq. formerly his 
Majesty's Vice Consul at Havie de Gi icc, Ho- 
iiitoiiBclist, Devonshire, 12 — Latter, Major Bar 
TOT of the l3th Regt. Native Inf.anlry, Bengal 
— Lane, Mrs. Margaret, wife of Mr. Richard 
Lane, Old Biirlington-street —Lovell, Robeit, 
M. D. Begbfook, hear Brislol. — Long, Samuel, 
esq. Ba^seteve, Saint Kits. — Lowndes, .Mrs, 
Sarah, wife of H.D. Lowndes, o«q. Red Lion 
square, 23.— Lubalmondiere, esq. Pultney-st. 
Bath, 

' Merry, Mrs. Margaret. Wimpole - stfeet. — 
-Mfrehouse, John, esq. Browmslade, county of 
Pembroke, — Morgan, Jonathati Stuart, esq. 
son of Jonathan Morgan, Circu8,^lfeth. — Man-, 
sel, Hev. W. J. Ellesborough, Bucks.— Madg- 
shoii, Mr, Robert, Bedford-row, East-street, 
Kent-roml.83. — Morel, W. Richard, esq. sur- 
geon, Pimlico. 

Owen, Lady, widow, of fho former Sir Hugh 
Owen,- Portman-squaro. 

Pefkins, Joaoph, esqi Token-house-yard. — 
Peacock, Mr. W. H. Alr-atrect, Piccadilly, 21.— 

Mary, infant daughter of Lord G. Quin. 

Raikes, Miss Charlotte ^arah, eldest daugh- 
ter of J. Raikea, esq. Portland-place, 24. — 
Rising, My* Charles* Alborough, Norfolk, 37. 
—Reeves, Mrs. Dale-house, Keniington, 
69. — Roberts. Mrs. Blfxabeth, Bryanston-sq. 

ShnpsomRobert, esq. Vork-place, Klngslaiid 
road>67,— Stevens, James, esq. Druce, Dorset. 
— Stephenson, Mrs. Klizahetn, wife of Simon 
Stephenson, e^. Great-queen-street, Westmin- 
ster.— -Steele, Robert, esq. Abresford, Hants. 

Taylor, Mrs. eldest daughter of Henry VHii- 
ting, esm of the Bank of England, Willow- 
wharf, BankHide, 22.— Thompson, Mias Mary, 
sexond daughter of C. A. Thompson, esq, Maw- 
soii-house.Chisvidck, Middlesex. —Thistlewood, 
John, esq. Staines, 79.— Tower, Mrs. Elizabeth, 
widow of the late C. Tower, esq. of Weald-hajl,. 
Essex. 

Wilkinson, Mrs. Esther, wife of W. A. Wil- 
kinson, esq. Hackney. — Wells, Mr. William, 

' Moyvick, oldest vsuii of N. Wells, esq, l^erce- 
field, 19. — Wlnc^ster, Mrs. Sarah 'Mariaywife 
of Mr. William ' Winchester, Gerard-sbeet, 
Soho, 30. — ^Worthy, Mr. Benjamin, Nelson-ter- 
race, Stoke-Newington, 68.— Woodcock, Mrs. 
Aiiu.wifeof Charles Woodcock, esq. Waddon, 
Surrey, 

Young, Misa Louisa, High Onger, Essex. 
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SOCIETY FOR THE PROTECTION OF TRADE. 


The Secretary to the SOCIETY of 
GUARDIANS for the PROTECTION 
of TRADE by Circulars has iaformed 
the Members thereof, that a person 
callSn^^ biinsclf sometimes 
Thomas Wilson, and sometimes 
John Johnson, is in^ the habit of 
obtaining Money under the false pre- 
tence that he is a Clerk in the hbuse 
of Messrs. Dowp, Thornton, and Co. 
Bankers^ (Sir Peter Pole and Co )— and 
that he answers the description of 
John Wray, 

before mentioned as .obtaining Money 
under the pretence of being Clerk to 
Messrs. Dorrieu, Magoos, and Co. 
Bankers, of Finch Laue^, from whose 
service he had been long before dis- 
charged. 

He is about five feet ten inches high, 
and appears to be thirty-five or thirty 
six years of age,— is good looking and 
full and broad about the shoulders j 


and bis dress was a black ^cout and 
waistcoat, dark trow'sers, and boots. 

And 1 am directed to inform you, 
that the Persons undcrnain^d, or using 
the firms of 

W. H. Smith, aud Co., .Merchant, 
76, London Wall, 

H. UosRNBEao, Merchant, 4, To- 
]#nhousc Yard, Lothbury, 

John Fish, Merchant, 8, Sherboru 
Laue, lombard Street, and 
William Lewis, Commission Agent, 
6, Providence Street, Westmorland 
Place, City Road, arc connected with 

J. Avann, and Co. General Factors, 
n, Little Carter Lane, St. Puurs,and 
with 

Richard Coster, 4, Staining Lane, 
so frequently mentioned ; and that 

Francis Hartwell, now resides 
as a Wholesale Druggist, at fi. Swan 
Lane, Upper Thames Street, and at 
Walworth. ’ 


LIST OF PATENTS. 


William Glossage, of Leamington 
Priors, Warwickshire, Chemist and 
Druggist ; for a portable alarum, to be 
attached to, and detached from clocks 
and watches, and which may be rega- 
lated to take eifect at any given period 
of time. Dated Feb. 11, 1823. 

Nathaniel Partridge, of Bowbridge, 
near Stroud, Glocestersbire, Dyer; 
for improvements in the setting 
fixing of steam-boilers, or other coppers, 
by which a considerable saving of fuel 
will be ejected, and the smoke more 
effectually consumed. Dated Feb; 14, 
1823. 

Thomas Fuller, of B^th, Somerset- 
shire, coach builder ; for, an improve- 
ment in the construction of shafts, and 
the mode of attaching them to two^ 
wheeled carriages. Dated Feb. 18 .^ 


Philip Che! I, of Earle’s Court, Kpd- 
sington, Middlesex, engineer; for 
certain improvements on machinery for 
drawing, and spinning hemp, fiax, and 
waste silk. Dated Feb. 18,1823. 

Thonfas Bury, of Salford, Manches- 
ter, Lancashire, Dyer; for improve- 
ments in dying, or producing a perma- 
nent nankeen colonr on cotton, woo), 
skein-yarn, and certain other articles. 
Dated Feb. 18,1823. 

Francis Deakin, - of Birmingham, 
Warwickshire, sword-maker; for im- 
provements (o pianp-fortes and dtber 
stringed instruments. Dated ^eb. 1$| 
1823. 

William Church, of Nelsoia Square, 
Surrey, Gentleman; for an improved 
apparatus for printing, to be/used by 
type, block, \>r plate printers. ^Dated 
Feb^l8,lS23. 
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COMMERCIAL REPORT. 
Friday^ Jlpril 25. 


Cotton.— T!( ic demand for cotton 
cuntiiHies directed to the East India 
descriptions, wbieii may be purchased 
at prices a shade lower j the sales since 
our last consist of— 

100 Fernams.. I'lcf. a lljif. inbond. 
1000 Surats. . , ^ b^d a H/f. ^ 

350 Rentals. bd^af^d, 

SiTOAR.— Th^ Sngar market remained 
in a very latigutd state till yesterday, 
when the rer|uest revived very consi- 
derably', and the prices obtained were 
6rf. rt per cwt. hig^her : the demand 
is particularly directed to the low brown 
descri ptioiis for refi n i nj?, o wi ng^, no doubt, 
to (he brisk demand for low goods. 

In the Refined market there has been 
a very extensive request for all de- 
/ fieri ptions of lumps? and loaves j and 
such has been the very great anxiety 
to purchase, that the prices are fully *ls. 
per cwt. bilker j for lumps for packing 
89<f.^Molasses are ‘27, y. Od,— brisk. 

Foreign Sugars are more enquired 
aft^r, but there are very few parcels on 
sale. The Sugars of the late India- 
House sale ar^ at a premium of 1«. a '‘2s. 
-per cwt. 

Havaunah yellow Sugars have been 
mucli enquired after, and an advance 
of per cwt. has been .offered freely 
for the few parcels on sale. 

CluFFEK.— Early in the week Cofffee 
fiold rather lower, with the exception 
of good apd fi^ne ordinary clean Jamaica, 
which descriptions are scarce, and rate 
bigb \ all the other qualities arc in 
limited demand j at the public sate 
yesterday, 325 casks, clncfly .Hemerara 
and Berbice Coffee, a very fetmafi pro- 
portion^ could be disposed of, nearly ‘ 
the wholb was withdrawn, at the pre- 
vious currency; it was, however, re- 
ported that a considerable proportion 
\vm faKen afler the sale, and at full 
, prices. , 

The public sale this foreftoou con- 
sisted of 135 casks 4S8 bags BrklsU 
Plantation, 115 bags Foreign ; the 
whole sold, the^ood and fine ordinary 
> Demeraraand Berbice at *d small reduc- 
tion : ail others at the previous prices; 
the fine ordinary 1 13;. a ll(if:>eold par* 
.tlcularly luw^ two lots Jamaica sold, 
ordinary middling 11 7f., fine' ordinary 
108;. 6d. ; damajfcd M. Domingo 99;. 
a 101;. j fine ordmary Havaunah 113;. 
^enevally tUO Coffee market is heavy, 
' ^iand fi?hnii l;/a 2f. lower than op Frfday 


Corn —The importations of Grain 
this week arc , considerable. , Wheat 
cuiitiuueH in good demand this morning 
at advancing prices —Harley is also 
higher. — arrivals of Oats arc ex- 
tensive j yet such is the demaud, that 
there is a very brisk market to-day, and 
the prices are a shade higher,— Brans 
and Peas continues in good request, at 
the previous currency. 

There is great improvement in tlic 
jirices of Corn ; the supplies of wheat 
to the neighbouring markets having 
for several weeksmaterially fallen off, 
and there being few arrivals here,aud 
extensive buyers from the country, 
iVheat was in brisk demand at an ad- 
vance of fully 5;. per quarter.— Flour 
was- bs. per sack higher. — Oats were 
brisk at the improvement of 2;. per 
quarter. — Rye was 3.?. per quarter 
higher — BeativS advanced '2s. and Grey 
Peas 2f. to 3;. per quarter. — Barley 
met 0 heavy sale, in consequence of 
considerable arrivals. 

Fruit. — T here is no material alte- 
ration this week, the demand generally 
is rather limited. 

Tobacco.— About 200 hlids, Ken- 
tucky Leaf have been sold at 2^£f. 
a4d. per lb.; some small parcels of 
very fine Virginia for France at 7d. a 
7yL and about dO hhds. for Dublin at 
6jd. a 9d per Ib. 

Pimento. — B y public sale on Tues- 
day, 89 bags Pimento sold at low'cr 
rates, middling quality lO^d. a lO^d. 

Indioo.— There U littllc alteration 
in the prices siuce* the India House 
sale; ,in sotiic inslanbes an advance of 
3d. and;4</. per l^;‘has been obtained, 
but the improvement cannot generally 
be reathed. 

Rumt, Brandy, and Hollands.— 
Tile Rum market continues in the same 
nominal state os lately reported; very 
few sales effected, and the former 
prices could not be obt allied. —'I'hc 
best marks of brandy may be purchas- 
ed on board at 2;, 1 1cf.— In Geneva 
there is little alteration. 

Tallow,— The Tallow market con- 
tinues heavy; yellow handle here 33;. 
tt 33;. 3#f.; for arrival 34;. Gd. cr 35;.; 
the latter the nearest pitce. 

Silk.— T he fine Silks have sold 
about 5 per cent., the coarse from 12 
tb' 15 per cent, lower than the. hist 
sale, 
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LIST OF BANKRUPTS AND DIVIDENDS, 

From SATURDAY, MARCH 15, to SATURDAY, APRIL 15, 1823. 
Extracted from ike London Gazette. 

N.B. All the Meetings are at the Court of Commieeionere^ Basinghall^sireef, 
unless otherwise expressed. The Attornies’ Names are in Parenthesis. 


BANKRUPTCIES ENLARGED. 


W. Barrett, Cardiff, iun-kreper, from April I to 
April 16 

tv Brown, Barton-uimn-H umber, Lincolnshire 
nursei vman.lrom March 22 to Mairh 31. 

J. H. Sampson, ScuU’uate»<, Yorkshire, mer- 
chant, fr^m Marcli 22 to March 31. 

A. ‘Thomson, Liverpool, merchant, flbqi April 1, 
to April 12. 


T- Welch, Great Tower-street, ^ine and spirit 
merchant, liom April 6 to April 19.’ 

J. Slade, Tottenham-rourt-ruad, butcher, from 
April 12 to A pi 11 22. 

S. Atkins, Great PoTtland-street,chssiiut.lr(nn 
April 5 to April 22. 


HANRUPTCIES SUPERSEDED. 


W. ArniHtioijwj Arundel-sti cet, StJ’aud, tailor. 

vt. W>ch, Ashl«>n-uudcr-Lino, Laucashire, tlui- 
hpi -merchant. 

J- Idheittood.Woitley, Yorkshire, doth-inanu- 
fa( tiiior. 

J, Brovi 11 , army-clothier. 

W. Aimstiong, (iicat Quccn-sliect, Lincolu’s- 
iim-iicldi., auctioned. 


W. Jones, Uaoidswortb, Staffordshire, fanner. 
W. Steph««8, late ol Oxfoid. liquor-merchant.. 
J. Banting, of the Cottage, Pine Apple Bar, 
hldgware-road, carpenter. 
a L. Whatley, Cheltcnhain, money-scrivener. 
T. II. Gregg, Deal, afiotliecary. 


BANKRUPTS. 


AlderKoii.J. K. Norwi<h, plumber. (Tilbury, 
Falion-stieet, Alfiei>-g.ite-«»tject. 

BtitUci , J.Cianc-courl.FIcct-'.tieet, ‘ihoe-factor 
(DiuiOiunhc, Lvoii s-mii. 

Bud, .1. and II. Poullr\, jowcllcis. (Kearsey 
and Spun, Lothlmrv 

Briny, iM. IMinone*!, ch.iit-sellcr Thomasi.Pen- 
loiii t, Fciichui(h-8lifet. 

Butlci, R. Alce-ttci.W'.u-wnhsUirc, fcllmonger. 

( Adlingtoii, tJicgory, and raulkener, Iled- 
Imd lov/ 

Bcitlioud, H. jnn, Ilegdit'‘-r|iiadiant, Picca- 
dill\, Ininkscllci (.lories and Filand, Great 
IMar\lel-une-viicet, 

Blown, W. Cannoik, St.iiroidshlre, rolHer, 

( 1 1 nnt. Sui roj --^ti cot, Strand 

Biaiit, C. .Icimvn felicot, wnteh-maker. (Jones 
and Bland. I •lent Mai ylobone-sireet 

Burnell, W. Coleiu -ter-stiect, Savage-gardens, 
ivine-mi'ri hant. (P.ismore, Warnford-cOimt, 
Till ot'moHon-btreef. 

Bedfoiil, il. St. M.i,rtin’3-lo-Grand, plumber 
(Young and Thouiiison, C!iailotte-ro\v, Man- 
-ioii-house. 

Cl iwloid, r. Live! pool, ship-chandler. (Ilow- 
linM,iii, j,,i\ ev]>ool 

Coul, R. .uid W. Hay, Leeds, dyer. (Few, Ash- 
more, and Hanultim, IJemietta stieet, Covffut 
gat don. 

Caipeutei.J. Wcllinglon, SomeibcUhirc, ban- 
ker. (Pearson, Ptimp’Oouit, Temple 

Colvin, J. Abchurcli-lHne,rnr*rchant. (Lane and 
Bennett, Lawreic4|*Ponntney*pIaee. 

f’rowther, W. Charlea-street, Middlesex Hos- 
pital, coach-maker. (M a\ hew, Chancery -lane. 

(’ock, W. and G. CJautcrhurv, wine- merchants. 
(Iliundrctt, Spinkb, and Reddish, Temple. 

Clements, Norwich, coach-maker. (Pugh, 
Bai nard-slreet, Russell S([.uare. 

Cunningham, J. Birmingham, linen-draper. 
(Walker, Lincohi's-inn Aelds. 

Clement, J.T. Winchester House, Broad-street, 
insarancc-broker. (Wadeson, Austip-friars. 

Diclvinson,S. GreatDriflReld.Yoik^hiie, money- 
scrivener. (Chilton, Chs^icery-lane. 

Dai bon, S. Marylehone-atreet, Golden-sr^uare, 
wine-cooper. (Walls, L»)wer Thoruaug'h-st. 
Bedfeid-.«iquare. 

Dicken, J. llurstem, Stafford, hatter. (Walford, 
Gray's-fnn. , 

Evans, H. V. Birmingham, broker. (Walker, 
Lincoln’s-irtn-fields, and. Exchequer Office, 
L!tieoln‘e-Inii. 

Fiedrieks, F. Crickbowell, Breconshlirfj banker- 
(Jenkins, James, and Abbott, New-inn. 

Flack, R. Shephcrd.8ti*cct, Oxford street, cabi- 
net-maker. (TimbreU and Aobertt, Maecles- 
field:-street, Soho. 

Freelove, W. Brighthelinstono, grocer. (Faith, 
full, Birehin«iHne,ConihUf. 

^rost, J. Newport, Monmouthshire, grocer 
(Thomas, Fen-court, Penchuicli.ftreet. 

Biahaoi, O. Lpthbuty, cotton viianu|actin‘er> 
(Lawledge, Temple Ghambm,^lee^^tl€et. 


Green, J, and J. Warminster, brewers. (Nether- 
sole* and Barron. Bssex-street, Strand. 

Grant, J G. Oxford, bookseller. (Pownall, Fair- 
thorne, and Lofty, Old Jewry. 

Gooch, VV. ILuIow, Essex, whie-niefCtiant.(Wil- 
Unihs, Lord Mayor’s Court-office, Royal Ex- 
change, 

Garnon, J. H. Newgatc-street, silversmith. 
(Ashton, Sallsbury-wquaro, Fl^t-street. 

Gunston, W and I). St John-4reet, Clerken- 
well, I'lioeBemongcrs. (Holme, Fiamptoii, and 
LoftUH, New-inn. 

IIoli,T. Arnold, Nottingham. (Fuller and Sail- 
well, Carlton-cliambers, Rcgent-htreet. 

Huntington, 'T. late of Uilsland, Cumberland, 
victualler. (Addison, Verulam - bmldings. 
Graves inn, 

Hodgson, S. Dover-street. Piccadilly, hotel- 
keepei. (Cole. FuniivalViun 

Hellicar.J. Andovei, Hampshire, linen draper, 
(M’alker, Haukiii, and Richaids, Basinghall- 
street. 

Hill, B. Bath, furniture-broker (Netheisulcs 
and Barron, Rasex-street, Strand. 

Hamilton, W. J.W. A. F.'G, NewCity-chamheri, 
and J If .Ridsdale. Leeds, merchaiits (Druce 
and Son.Billiter-square. 

Hopkiii'*, J. jun. Cholsev, Berkshire^ fanner. 
( Vawdercom & Comyn, Bush-lane, Cannon-st. 

lleuicll, E. W. White Lion whaii, Upper 
Tbainea-street, corn-deal A. (Tomlinson, Ben- 
nel, and Cooper, Oopt^iall-eoiiil;. 

Holmes. U. Thrum-hall. Yorkshire, merchant. 
(Walker, ExelKmiier-ofliee, Liucoln's-um. 

Haywaid, J. W. Dread-street, CheapMde, coal- 
merchant. (Gritnaldi and Stables, Copthall- 
ooiirl, Thrognmiton-ati eet. 

Hewitt, H.'Prlnees-street, Dniry-lane, printer, 
(Farris, Sin rey-street, Strand. 

Isaac-s. J Chatham, Mlopseller. (E. Isaacs, Bury- 
street. Saint Mary-A.\e- 

Jacksoii, J. Holhorn-hill, wine-merchant, (Pike, 
NeW Bo'vweU -court, Liucoln’s-'hm-flelds. 

Johnson, B. Cheiry Trees, Woroest^rshlre, 
famier. (Fuller and Saltwell, Carlton-cham- 
bers, Rogeiit-strcet. 

Jones, D. Brightheliastone,8tooe-Bia8oa. (Sow- 
ton. Gray’s-inn. 

Lloyd, T. Ross, Hereford, grocer. (Bridges and 
Qullter, Red Lion-square. 

Lyney, R. Fore-street, Llinehouse, eoal-mer- 

« ehaiiL (Baker, Nlcholas-laiie, Lomboard-st. 

Levitt, Kingstoa - upon - Hull, meiohaut-. 
(ScholefieW, HuU^ 

MundclI. J. Liverpool, draper. <L6we, South- 
ampton bultdingv, OiffiBcerydane. 

Mofris, J. late of WWetoues, Claines, Worgtts- 
t«rshire,carpeater. fJT. Platt, New-Bodwell- 
court, Lihcoln’s-inn. 

Moss, C. pu^ltenliam, ff*ihinonger. (King 
Son, Ca^e->street, Hojborn. 

HfttehcIl.W, Wanstead, Essex, butcher. (Apiory^ 
and Cole, Thfogmoiton-slroet. 

Maaffeld, T. Sulshury, Wilts, linen-drapelr. 



382 Dividends* fApRii/, 


, (W'alker, Rankin, and Richards, DaBinfhaIl<« 
street. 

Newman, G. Kingsdown, Wiltshire, victualler, 
(Frowd and Rose, Serle-street, Lincoln Vina. 
Norton, O. S. Uxbridge, brewer. (Gale, Ba- 
stnghall'Street. 

Newhottse, R. Huddersfield, pHimber. (Stocker 
and Dawson, Carey-street, Lfncoln'S’inn. 
Oliver, J. Broad'Street, Golden'Sqnare, woollen- 
drainer. (Barrow and Vincent, fiasinghall- 
street. 

Petit, R, College-hill, London, packer. (Knight 
and Fvson, BasinghaU-street. 

Pratt, R Archer-street, Westminster, iron- 
foundei^, (Shuler, Mllbank-atreet, Westmin- 
ster. 

Powel, J.'iind T, Bristol^ malsters, (Poole and 
Greenfi^d, G ray's- iun-square. 

Piper, W. Hammersmith, uarge-bttllder. (Up- 
stone and Carloo. Uharies-street, Middlesex 
Hospital. ' 

Purl'ey, J. Old Kent-road, ’Swirey, egg-sales- 
man, (Wise, Red Lion-street, W apping. 
Rigby, A. T. Liverpool, porter-dealer. (Steel, 
‘ Qtteen-atr<»et, Cheapside. 

Smith, J. Newbury, Berkshire, baker. (Ash- 
fleld and Wriget, Tokenhoust'-yard. 

Squire, J. Kendal, watchmaker. (Addison, 
verulam-huildings, Gray's-itm. 

Smallwood, T. late of Drayton in Hales, Shrop- 
shire, banker. (Rosser and Co. Bartlett's 
buildings. 

Sage, G. W. Waloot, Somersetshire, timber- 
merchant. (Poole, and Greenfield, Gnay’s-inn- 
square. 


Scott, S. and W., and J. Smith. Ashford, Kent,, 
grocers. (Qabaldeston and Murray, London- 
street, Penchurch-street. 

Smith, J. Bath, grocer. (Woodhouse, King’s 
Bench-walk, Temple. 

Southbrook, E. C. Covent-garden-lrhambers, 
merchant. (Smith and Weir, Austin -friars. 

Shields, A. W. St. John-strcct, cheesemonger. 
(Warrand» Mark-lane. 

Sinclair, J. Bow-lane, Cheapside, warehouse- 
man. (Abbot, Chatrcery-lane. 

ShirreiT, M. A. Duke-street, St. James’s, dress- 
maker. (Rice, Jermyu-street. Picradilly. 

Sowden, J. jnn., Wakefield, York, eurn-factor. 
(Lake, Cateaton street. 

Tee, J, llamsworth, Yt>rkshire, shopkeeper. 
(BartletR Bartholemew-close. 

T,^lor, J. Leominster, skinner. (Stevenson and 
Bicknell, New-aq. Idneoln's-inn 

Tahberncr, S. City-road, linen-di.aper. (Green, 
Pope's-head-alley, Corhhill 

Tucker, W. H. High-holborn, window-glass- 
cutter. (Howell, Hattiin-gai den. 

White, G. Chen‘y GaHen-strect, Bermondsey, 
shipwright. (Jackson, Garden-court, Temple. 

Whiddtm, J Exeter, grocer. (Collet and Co., 
Ohaneery-Iane. 

Walker, J. Great Smith-street, Westminster, 
carpenter. (Hannain, Piazza-charaber.s, Co- 
vont-garden. 

Wat>?on, A. Warw’ick-place, Bedford-street, 
Bedford-row, carpet-aealer. (Uichard.sou , 
Church-row, Stepney. 

Wood, B, Liverpool, mathematical instrument- 
maker, (Rowlinson, Watling-street. 


DIVIDENDS. 


Austin, G. Long-acre, coach-plater. May 10. 
Alleu, S. and T. C.Noble, Bristol, linnn-drapers , 
Mays. 

Atkins, R. N. Portsea, grocer, April 30. 

Baker, W. and N, Portsea, grocer, April 21. 
Barratt, A. l*ilewpi>rt Pagual. Buckinghamshire, 
farmer. April 12, 

Brammall, O. ShefBHd, merchant, April 10. , 
Butcher, W. Sutton-Ashfield.Nottinghamsiiire, 
merecr, April 30. 

Butcher, J. AlvltalA&tone. Essex, roaUter.May 7- 
Bourne, S. 'Leek, Staffordshire, ironmonger, 
April 21. 

Curwen, J. Great Eastcheap, ten-broker, April 5. 
Colheck, T. of West-house, Fewston ; W. Ellis, 
of Castlefield, Bingley; J. Wilks, sen. of 
Burley, Otley ; W. Holdsworth, of Bradford, 

. and J Holdsworth, of Morley, Batley, York- 
shire, flax-spinners, June 2S. 

Cleugh, J. and R. Cleugh, Leadenhall-streot, 
wholesale Uneu-draper, May 16. 

Cuinberlegc, J. George-yard, Lombard-street, 
merchant, April ild. 

Craig, J, High Ilolhoni, linen-draper, April 19. 
Dunnett, D. Norwich, veterinary surgeon, Apn| 
10 . 

Dickenson, Liv'erpool, merchant. May 1. 
England, M. Ilkidslone, Derbyshire, batches 
M4> U. 

Eastwood, J. Liverpool, haberdasher, Apfil 25. 
Evans, J. Wapptng, linen-draper, April 19. 
Edmonds, N. rarlialmeMt-street, hatter, April 5, 
Eiiock, J. Birniliigiiain, brush-maker, April 29. 
Essex, W. Pa^ington, wharfinger, April 10. 
Foot, B. Gracecfaurch*street, ,tavern-kgeper, 
AprU 19. 

Fox, J. Runcorn, Chesbjii'e, grocer, April 21, 
Foster, T. and E, 6. Foster^ Yalolng, Kent, 
malKter, April 12. 

Griffiths, T. Hlgh-row, Knlghtsbirdge, plnmben 

GiU^rp, J. MoUneux-ttreet, Mary4e»bo»e, 
e#r|MNMer»Apiil 22. 

B, Kingston upon Hull, mfrehanji;, 

Sols-row, Hampslpsid* road-recti- 
Antony, Jeffries-square. inCr- 
HargMaves, BamueL Liverpool. wooUen-dra* 

4%ok9»k*atb,coiiii-merchant, ApxU 3#. 
J%ele. O.New Boiid<.«trect, jeweller* ApHl 19« 
J. Bound«D^h» daMpet-makpr, 

Jackfon* Liverpool, njer- 


Living, If. J. S. Dowiie.s, and J. Living, Gicsit 
Pri'scot- street, Goodman’s fields, inerchaivts, 
April 22. 

Masun, C. Birmingham, druggist. May 2. 
Morgan, C. Bishopsgate-street Within, wine 
merchant, April 26. 

Martiudale, B., and £. Fitch, late of St. Jaines's- 
street, wine-merchant. May 3. 

Masson, W. New Court, St. Sw'jthin’s-laiie, 
merchant, April 29. 

Mills, O. Warwick, and of Leamington, wiiie- 
merch ant, April 26. 

Oliver, J, R. Blackhc ath, mariner, April ‘29. 

Pile, M. jun. Sidinouth, Devonshire, cabinet- 
maker, April 25. 

Powell, H. J. Uxbridge, builder, April 26. 

Roxby, Robeit, Benlou, Arbour-square, Com- 
mercial-read, merchant. May 
Reeves, D. Wardour-streei, grocer, April 15. 
Ramsden, W. Leeds, victualler, April 26, 
Richards, S. late of Liverpool, merchant, April, 
23. 

Russell, H. and R. Bruce, St. Martin’.«-lane , 
Cbaring-cross, eabinet-roakeri, April 19. 

Rylov, Birminghapy, spoou-tnaker, May 2. 
Rawlings, Joun, aud John Evans, Leicester- 
souare. taijorii. May 3. 

Rodd, C. W, Broaq-way, Worcestershire, 
maUter, April 22. . 

Smith,, H. ilumbertou, Yorkshire, dealer, AprU 

Smith, J. S.Brighthelmston. druggist, April 19. 
Sill, j. High-street, Sbadwell, cheesemonger. 
May 3« 

Sifton, p. and J. Sifton, Blackburn, Lancashire, 
cotton-manufacturers. May 17. 

Simpson, J. Kingjttqn upon Hull, oil-merchAnt, 
AprU 19. 

Sherwin, W. T. Patrrnostcr-row, bookseller, 
April 26. 

Strickland, J. sen. and J. Strickland jun. New- 
gate-iharket, cheese-mongers, A^ay^ 

Stoker, J. Donoastei', tlo-oian. Apw 26, 

Thomas D. Londoix-street, GreenwichV china 
, and glassman. May 17. 

, Troubrtdge, J. Sbaflwbury, Porsetshlresiitock- 
''lng-mauuf8Cturer,M'ay 6. 

Taylor, J. $hefile|id. merchant, April (8. 
Troug^ton,. B.‘ eto. and J. Troughtmi, Vfood- 
street, silkmen . -^rll 26. 

U^uhart, W. Sion OoUoge Gardens, inerchaitt. 

Whirls. U. Edingley, Cotton Mill, Nottlnct.^ 

, hamshire* eottoiiwpinoer, April 21, 
iWhe^r,^ J. j wj. Abmgto n# Berkshirei grocer, 

W^eu^AUnd Af^Hacknoy./bntchere, Aj^lil^r 

M^feUmhasisetead Dmnmiliiim.- 



variations of barometer, thermometer, &c. at nine o*CLOCK, a" M. 

From March 25, to April 26, 1823, 

By T. BLONT, Mathematical Instrument Maker to his Majesty, No. 22, Cornbzll. 


\Iiar. 

7V*er. 

mml.\ 

(fbscr. i 

/tar. 

^I'her 

If tna.\ 

06.rtr. |l 1 

Bar./Ptier. i 

H' tml. Dhst r. 

25,32*20 

30 

IS. 

Cldy. j 5 

29*03 

48 

S.W. 

Rain 

!16 

30*17 

48 

S.W. Ditto 

26 30- 12 

40 

N.E. ' 

Ditto C 

29*33 

41 1 

N. 

Cldy. 


29‘8l 

54 

W. Ditto 

27295)2 

42 

N.E. 

Foggy i 7 

29 61 

45 

N. 

R ni 11 

'18 

29*54 

45 

N.W. Ditto 

28 29 94 

39 

E. 

Cldy. } 8 

29*77 

42 

N.E, 

IVn* 

19 

29*42 

41 

N. Ditto 

29 29*98 

41 

E. 

Ditto 1! 9 

29*73 

49 

N.E, 

Ditto 

20 

•29 74 

38 

S.W. Ditto 

30 30 10 

44 

W. 

Fair ; 10 

30*13 

46 

E. 

Fair 

21 

29*86 

45 

S.W. Ditto 

31 

130*04 

43 

W. 

Dittb 11 

31*13 

45 

B. 

Ditto 

22 

20*73 

46 

IS. Ditto 

1 

29 09 

44 

S.W. 

Ditto : 12 

30*11 

44 

N.E. 

Ditto 

23 

29 33 

45 

E. Rain 

2 

29*67 

48 

S.W. 

Ditto 13 

.30 02 

40 

N.E. 

Ditto 

24 

29 45 

44 

N.E. Fair 

3 

29*72 

4} 

w. 

Cldy. H| 

30*03 

41 

1 N.E. Ditto 

125 

29*81 

49 

S.W. Ditto 

4 

29*34 

48 

w. 

Ditto i 151 

30*27 

44 

E. 

jDiito 

||2l> 

29 63 


S.E. Rain 


rilJCE OF SHARES IN CANALS. DOCKS. BRIDOES, M’^ATER-WORKS. FIRE AND 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES, INSTITUTIONS, MINKS. &c. 

MAftc.n 15, 1823. 


Caf/al^. 

At.!) ton and Oldham 

Bainoslt^y 

iiiimiii^nain (divided) . . . 

Bolton and Bury 

Brr-ckuock and Aber^av. 

Carlisle 

Chesterfield 

Coventry 

Cromtord 

Croydon 

lievby 

Dudley. 

ElleMneic and Chestei , . . 

Ere wash 

F^uth and Clyde 

Gland JniK'tion 

Grand Smrey 

Grand Union 

Giaud B’esteni 

Giaolhani 

Hercl’oid and Glouoester,, 

Laneastev 

Leeds and J,iverponl 

Leicester 

Leicester fSi. Northimipton 

Lo'jfj^hboroufrh 

Melton Mowbiay 

Monmouthshire 

Montg-onieiyshirc 

Neat ill 

* Nottingham 

Oxford 

fkntsmnuth and Arutidd 

Re2cut’8 

Rochdale 

Shiewsbury 

Shropshire 

, Soiuersct Coal 

Ditto, Lock Fund 

Stafrords. 6 ( Worceiiteri»hire 

Stourbridge 

Straff«>rd-f*n-Avon 

Slrondwater 

Swansea 

Tavistock 

Tliames and Medway 

Thnittps mid Severn, New 
Trent te Mersey 

Warwiekmitii Birmingh. | 
Warwick and Kapton . . . 
Worcester 6 e Birmingham 
. Uocks. 

London 

West India 

East India 

Commercia) 

East Country 


Per 

Dtu. per 1 


Ptr 

Die. 

Share. 

Ann. i 


Share, 

perAnfi. 

£ s. 

£. ft. ! 

Bridges. 

£. .««. 

£. s. d. 

1 25 

4 10 1 

Southwark 

18 


200 

12 

Ditto, New 

55 

74 pr.et. 

600 

24 

Ditto, I, nan 

— 

5 

105 

5 

V.\uxiiaH 

%5 

— 

80 

4 

Waterloo 

5 


_ 



fVater-narks. 



120 

8 

CheNea 

— 

— . 

1040 

44 & 3 

East LondoiT 

115 

4 

270 

14 

firaiHlJ unction 

m 

2 10 

3 3 



Kent 

35 

1 10 

ito 

6 

London Bridge 

.50 

2 10 

63 

3 , 1 

South London 

30 

— 

C2 

3 i 

West Middlesex 

58 10 

2 5 

1000 

.58 

York Buildings 

25 

— 

480 

20 

lpSy,rani'(s. 



24*2 

10 

Albion 

50 

2 10 

50 

1 

Atlas 

5 5 

6 

IS 10 


Bath 

575 

40 

4 

— ! 

Birmingham Piie 

340 

25 

14.5 

8 1 

Biiti.sli 

50 

3 3 

— 


County 

43 

2 10 

2(5 10 

1 

E-igle. 

.3 .3 

5 

374 

12 

Euro|x>an 

20 

1 


13 

Glolie 

— 

7 

72 


Gnardi.ui 

12 10 


3.500 

170 1 


4 1.5 

6 

220 

10 j 

Impcri.il File 

100 

4 10 

165 

8 

Ditto. Life 

11 5 

9 6 

70 

2 10 

Kent Fire 

67 10 


390 

22 

I.ondon*Fire 

— 

1 5 

200 

12 

London Ship 

— 

1 

720 

1 32 

Provident 

20 

1 

30 


Rock 

3 

2 

41 

— 

Royal Exchange 

258 

10 

70 

2 

Sun Fire 

— 

8 10 

170 

9 10 

Snn Life 

23 10 

10 

125 

7 

Union 

40 

I 8 

120 

7 

Oas Lights. 



^105 

5 15 

Gas Lightaud Coke (Chart 



700 

40 

Company 

66 

4- 

200 

10 10 

City Gas Light Company. 

127 

8 10 

17 


Ditto, New 

70 10 

4 H) 

420 

22 

South London 

136 

7 k) 

190 

10 

Imperial i 

14 

— 

90 

— 

fAtcrarn Instifutions. 



20 


London 

29 

— 

26 



Russel ? 

10 

— 

2000 

75 

vn < 

Surrey 

Aliscellatreous. 


— 

^ 220 

Iw 

Auction Mart 


1 5 

210 

8 

Biitish Copper Company. 

52 

2 10 

30 

I 

6<»lden Lane Brewery. . . 

8 

— . 



Ditto 

5 


no 

4 10 

London Com.Salc Roo|ns 
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EDITOR’S NOTJOK, 


'^Wis arc confinually rocoivinaf “ IJoviews” of l)«ok.s from pul)!! slier*? 
an<l antlmrs, wbo have not tlie ilclicaty to «tMul even a copy of the work 
hy wliieh we lui^ht jinl^e of the talent and hoiiesly of the reviewer; ran 
any one he so unjust as to suppose, after readiup^ our rritiipies, that we 
are to be iuduccil to swerve from our duty by either partiality or party 
spirit? If autliors or publishers are desirous of bavins* their works 
noticed in our review department, they are requested to send copies of 
their books for that purpose, and not reviews of them, which we cannot 
anticipate will do ns credit when they are sent gratis: we will always he 
impartial, and their works, if of sulhcient merit, shall n*ceivc the earliest 
attention ; if their merit is not considerable the authors will, we are sure, 
excuse our silence, as the least disagreeable mode of evincing our dls- 
apprcdiation. 

Mr. W. H. M d is requested to observe that our new mode of 

giving tlie Index of Bankrupts, See. is followed in order to introduce as 
much original matter into the last number of each volume as possible; the 
mode he alludes to, as followed by our predecessors, is an ingenious branch 
of ” book-making,” in which we are not ambitious to excel!. 

In answer to “ Veritas” at Boulogne, we must observe that we liave 
no reason to distrust the accuracy of our correspondent in France. If 
Veritas will give authenticity to his version of the story he alludes to by 
favouring^ us with his real name and address, we shall be extremely happy 
to pay his letter every proper attention. 

The author of the Hermit-ess is requested to send to our Publisher 
for a letter. 

“ The State Dunces,” “ British Antiquities,’* and “ Algernon on 
Prison Discipline,” shall certainly appear in our next number. 


ERRATA IN OUR LAST NUMBER. 

Page 311, col. 1, line 48, for Puritans, read “ Partisans.” 

Page 313, col. 2, line 55, for Kepresentations, read “ Rcprosciifativcs/' 
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MEMOIR 


OF 

JOHN FLAXMAN, Esq. R A 

WUli a Protrait iiaii»tc«l from Lifo espiessly for tliis woik, 
and eu^tivpd by J. Tilo.^^l►soN. 


Tui-; lives (»f urtists and literati 
ai(‘ proveibial^y de'tlrnti' of tliose 
events tliat »aptivatc‘ the 
iMuleistaudin"’ and oxeite the eario- 
sity of t!»e ignorant lunltitiide; Init 
to the pliibisoplier and ])olitieian, 
uho iliviJ ben(‘atli tbe surfare for 
I be eaiises that agitate tbe sea of 
politieal and moral contention, every 
I'venl of those lives are truly inte- 
rest in They are the guiiie.s by 
which man is led from brutality to 
eivili/ation ; in comparison with 
w])ielt the stormy incidents, tliat 
e!t»w<i the lives of warriors and 
statesm(‘n, aic like the irruptions 
of volcanos over a fertile country. 
"" 'fdie proper study of luaukiiul is 
man/' and where can we trace the 
inmost workini»'s of the luiinl so well 
as in its silent retieat.s, undistnrhed 
by t xtrinsic eircnm^t.inces ? Those, 
who would deduce the presmit im- 
jirovcd state of society from the e\- 
am[)les of peUentates and legal deso- 
!ater.s of th(‘ earth, know nothing of 
the pliilostkjihy of history or of the 
caus<‘s that secretly work out the 
anudioration of what is termed eivi- 
lise<l society. From the dilfusion 
of knowledge among the mass of 
mankind arises tlie only rent H In it y 
man is susceptible of, because that 
powerful engine not only tcMchcs 
Itim the nature and .idvaiitages of 
rational freedom, hut renders him 
incapable of abusing it. ‘To this 


general dilfusion of knowledge we 
owe almost all tliat is commendable 
in bistory, wbieb cbietly instructs 
ns in tbe contests waged by ignorance 
and usurpation against nascent in- 
1eHigenc(‘ and the acknouledged 
rights of mankind. How puerile 
and contemptible do the exploits of 
the IMacedonian bravo ajipear in the 
romance of Quintus Curtins, whim 
compared with the philosophic he- 
roism of the Athenian Sage as de- 
scribed in Plato ; the one lived to 
.scourge the world, the other died to 
enlighten it! These rellections na- 
turally occur, when we contemplate 
the unobtrusive life of tbe subject of 
our present memoir, calculate* its 
usefulness and compare it with rliose 
of inglorious men, who are now se- 
curing to themselves eternal infamy 
by their aggressions on a peaceful, 
magnanimous, and unollending na- 
tion. Tlicy disgrace their Creator 
by impiously nssimiing his name 
mask tlieir hy]u>erisy: he honours 
the Eternal Being by shewing how 
mucii mankind is caji.ihle of intel- 
lectual impiovement. We wish we 
were able to enter into those details 
that wouI<l (h'velope tlio means hy^ 
wliich the subject of our ])rcsen*f 
memoir lias arrive<l at the highest 
honour in his profession, anil ac- 
ipiircd a n.tme that is not only at 
the presint time European, hut 
which will endure to the latest 





Manotr ofJoh)i FlnxitmUf Eaq, 


posiciity honour to the FineArts^ 
und (lit ormtiiient to his Country* 

John Fliixiih'in, Ks(j. of an ancient 
.uul respocta])le family in nurkin^- 
liamshiro, but originally from Nor- 
folk, was born in the < ity of York, 
on the bth July, The alHn- 

<‘nrc ol' bis ancestors ^VMS considor- 
ibly (liininishod !»y the civil wai.s 
dnritci; the reii^n of ('ha ties the 
First ; four brotbc*rs of this respcc't- 
ablo family joined the Rirliamonta- 
rians ao-ainst Charles at the battle 
ofNaisby. James, the eddest, was 
shot throuj’h both arms uhile in 
pursuit of the Kim;; Francis was 
killed in the battle; another brother 
iftor the lioht “ini^raud to Ireland; 
and John, the youne-esl, from whom 
the subject of onrmentoir is lineally 
desc'ended, setth'd in liuckimtham- 
shir(‘ where hcentered upon an ai;ri- 
culfnial lib’, the >ame time bd- 
lowimi' th(‘ business of a carrier. — 
Mr. Flaxinan manied IMiss Anne 
Ikmni.m, of L(»ndon ; he is now a 
widower and ivilhont children, liis 
wife died .iftcr a union of buty years, 
imi left an indeliide iiujire'^Mon of 
Mie fomh'st <drectiori on lu'r hus- 
band’s lu'ait. She ^c as di>tin^uisb- 
ed for her litcwaiv attaimnent'-, p.»r- 
liculaily in tie Fremdi and Italian 
tih*ralnr<*, and vvas the eompaniou 
of lu'r husband's ti.Lvids and --iMdies 
m Italy. 

IMr. Flaxman was cdected a nn*m- 
l)er of the iV(adeini<*s of Florence 
ind Cariara while he was in Italy; 
and .m academician of the Royal 
Ac ademy, ahont five years after his 
M'turn to England. In this Institu- 
tion, ahont tem years a«;o, he was 
appointcal the first Jh'ofessor cd* 
Scailyiture, in wfiieh honoiirahle si- 
tuation he still c'ontinues. |r is not, 
pcu liaps, i»eneial]y known, tliat this 
I-, the only professorship of Sculp- 
ture in the woi Id. 

i\t an c‘arly aju'e Mr. Flaxrnan 
itiplied himself to modelling and 
sculpture*, which he* has since c‘on- 
linnc'cl without interruption. In the 
year he he;;7in his stmlies in 

llcnne, whii. h he* eoritiimecl sc^ven 
y<*ais; in 17111, he returned to Eii;;- 
lancl. 'I'lie jnineipal works of tliis 
c vca*llen1 *'(ulptor an* .is follow' : - 
In Wc*slmn)sfer Al)hc*y — J'lu' mo* 
oumenl, cd Loid Chief Justics* iMans- 
lield, and a moniimenr to ( aplain 
Montague, killc'd in a battle with 


[May, 

file French Ffc*ef, over whic*h fiOrd 
llowc obtained a siunal victory iu 
the year I 7 IH. In St. Paul’s — 
K.irl IIow'(‘’s monument in thcsoutli 
cross of the Cathedral; faird Nel- 
son’s on the rii^lit hand, leading to 
the choir; Sir Joshua Reynolds’ 
statue under the define, and a tahn- 
lar monument to (\iptain Millar. 

In Winchester ( 'athedral — the mo- 
numc*nts to Di. Wharton ami Mis- 
North. 

In ( 'hie hestc'rFathedral — a monu 
merit to Collins the Poet, ami seve- 
ral others. 

fn Chiistchiirch. Hampshire — a 
uroiiji the* size of nature of Cady 
Fitz-llarris and her Children. 

At Brini^ston, TU‘ar Althoqie, 
Northamptonshire— a mominu'nl to 
tlie late e\cellc‘nt Countess Dowa^ei 
Speiu'er, terminated by a e roup of 
Charity at cue end, and at the cUhec 
hv a iJL'un* cd" Faith, 

In Lew'isliarn Clmrcli, Kent — a 
monument to Miss lan hiimton. 

In Ireland — a monument t(» lh<* 
Earl of iVIa 7a nnc. 

In Scotland a statue* of the* Rii»dit 
lion. William Pitt, for the 'J'»>wr 
11. ill of I llasL^'ow', and a ccdoss.il 
.^ta1ue, in hron/e, cd Cen<*ial Sii 
Jidin .Moore, m the same < ity 

In Oxford — Iwa. cMonumc-nls ti 
Sir William Joru’s. 

'Die l)esi;;ns and one Model foi 
the Basso Rc*lievos on Covent-tbir 
dc*n ’rh<‘atre, .nid tlie statm* of 
Comedy in the same* luiildin^’. 

A ;;rouj) of the bhiry c.>f yXlh.mi.is 
coloss.il, executed for the* E.irl of 
Bristol. 

A st.itne of Apollo, the Shemherd. 
and a colossal i»roup of Michael 
the Archangel’s V’ictoryover Satan ^ 
both for the* Earl of Ei^remont. 

A se pulchral st.itue of iMrs. JI 
Ti^he, author of Psyche. 

A monument of Mrs. Morley, in 
(iloucester Cathedral. 

A monument cd’ tlie Baring Fa- 
mily, in JMicheldever Church, near 
Stratton P.iik, Hampshire. 

A statue of the Rii;ht Honourable 

Warren Hastins^s. 

A mocU'l for the Shic*ld of Achilles, 
fume Homer’s {lc*scription, executed 
in silver c;ilt, by Messrs. Rundcll, 
Briilo'e .ind Riindcdl, for His Ma 
jc'sty Kim* <ic*or‘»c* IV’., and His 
Royal Hi^ihness the Duke cd 
Voi K 
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FrafrmiJit. 


V'oln:)ies of Oiitlinr'^ liuvt* boiMi 
also rsrruUMl |jy Mr. Khixtnan, 
wliich liavi; <(»nsi.l«‘ral)]y rxtt'iidcd 
lii> fault' as a classical scholar as 


well as an artist ; they arc illustra- 
tive of the Iliad and Orlysscy of 
llofucr, ,111(1 the works of iEschylus, 
Hc.siod, and Dante. 


SLEEP. — A Fragment. 


Ihiik! the o'n^at Ahh(‘y clock, 
fh“ faiilifiil oiacle whosi* honest 
;"*>i;ue tells tfie same truth to all 
liin’.<'ver ninvelcome, utters with 
>oh‘mii voice the midnii^ht hour, and 
lime --f,in<!s tiptoe on lo-monow's 
llueshold, d’hrice welcome, lioly 
ul^i'ht, tiu' joyful season of the joy- 
I' s-N ; ’.veh ome to m my a throhhimr 
iicjul, .md many an acliing hosoiii. 
l\ou the proud sulfercv, wlio has 
MuLj'iJcd ihrou-jh the <iay to keep 
v<(r''Ov.^ out of sieditj forced to 
d'\idc ifie mind riiiaiust itself, to 
'.plii ihe lu'art in two, as it were, 
and f^‘i\e one lialf to mirth and one 
lo miserv - -uiay e.,s{. aside the iio'^k 
e.jmn tlie [lilhov, audsheiviru griefs 
(o tnisty solitude. Lome, aentle 
S!i'(‘p, di'ath’" heiutiful hroOier — 
fairevl ])henomer(0]i — poetical re- 
dii’v -tl'ou coll.ipdne oftlie 

weary >jjii il — ■ tlo)!i mystery lhat 
cv'cjv oj,e kiKo.vs - thoii icmn.inl of 
oi'uuval innocence and liliss, for 
Adam t in Ihiradise. 'i\) sleep — 
theie’s fi drowsy rnellilincnce in tin* 
\eiy word that v/oiild almost s'Tve 
to nilerpret its meaninj.^ — to shut up 
I he senses and hoodwink the soul — 
lo dismiss the world — to escape from 
one's self — to he in i^norauceuf our 
owti evistenre — to .stagnate upon the 
earth — ^^jusl hieathing out the hours, 
not living fliern Doing no inis- 
< hief, only di earning of it" — neither 
merry nor melancholy, sonietliiiig 
la tween both, and better than either. 
IJest friend of frail humauitv, and 
like all other friends best e.stiniated 


in its loss. Wlio has not known 
tlie value of ohlivium wheneh*r some 
newly past or clo.se impendiug (‘\il 
has lliing its giant shadows at h wait 
the morning twilight of the soul? 
Will) has not felt a vehement desire 
to retreat into insensibility ; acling- 
ing to unconsciousness ; a recoiling 
from jierception ; a si< kly aversion 
from the sun’s hriglitucss; a care- 
less contempt for the great things of 
the world ; a debility, a lassitude, 
.1 .si r ' ‘ n g 1 h 1 es s n e .s s o f .sp i ri t , Another 
day is liefore ns to get through as 
best we may : we must go forth to 
meet our fate; we have come out of 
a land of jilea.santness and peace to 
eng.ige in strife, and tifil, and war- 
fare. And sleep hath its sports 
and its diver'^ions, its wild iiidefi- 
na!>le dreams ; fantastic scimes, 
udiieh fancy’s finger sketclies in the 
<iark — distort<*d lellexion of tlie hu- 
sine.ss of life on the (^(imf‘Yti-oh.srnra 
of the brains. Oh! kind and bliss- 
fill mockery, when the manacled 
felon, <»n liis bed of straw, is tran- 
sported to the home of liis innocent, 
boyhood, and the pining ami for- 
saken 'fair is happy witli lier fond 
and faithful lover, — and the poor 
man hath abundance — and the dying 
man is in joyou.s healtli — and <le- 
spair hath hope — and those that 
nant are as though they wanted 
not — and they who weep, are as 
though they wept not. Put the 
fashion of these tilings passetli 
away : 


Arietta. 





Les Rochcrs, 


[Mat, 


LES ROCHERS, ” THE CHATEitU OP MADAME DE 
SEVIGKE. 


You asked me to give you some 
descriptmii of the remarkable places 
1 liJivL* visited. 

I owe to the letters, from which 
Madame de .S^vigiuj has deservedly 
obtained so much reputation, ad- 
dressed to onr illustrious president, 
a native of Bretagne, to inform you 
of the present state of this celebra- 
ted chliteau. 

The architecture is pictures<(ue, 
I should think tlie greatest jmrt of 
it was built in the twelfth and four- 
teenth centuries; there is the wind- 
ing stair-ease huilt in a tower; the 
body of the house tlanked by two 
other towers, both of them orna- 
mented with rude heads of animals, 
from the eaves to the suinmil ; on 
one side is the chapel huilt for “ Ir. 
bicn (the Ahhe de Coulangcs) 

ill tlie same style, ft is ])laeed in 
a large tower, covered with a roof 
ill the shape of a priest’s bonnet. 

Such is the g(‘iieral aspect of a 
place rendered illustrious by the 
most amiable t»f women, ami the 
teiiderest of mothers. I’hijj is all, 
besides the anti<pio esplanadt* upon 
which th(‘se old huildini>s are sitna- 
te<l, that l an r(‘mind us of Seviguc. 

A rich Breton, M. des i\ , 

the ju oprietor of Hochera^ lias wlii- 
tened three layers thiek inside and 
out, a barbarism worthy of a Turk, 
the walls and towers, the side of 
tlie house, and the chapel. lie cer- 
tainly never read the letters pai' 
excellence! Nothing now^ remains 
of tlie ancient dependencies of the 
castle. Awash-house, large enougli 
for barrai'ks, immense stables, sup- 
ported by Corinthian columns, court- 
yard s, poul t ry-y ai d s < > rii a men ted \vi th 
llutcd pilasters; in the midst of this 
grotesque farm 

“ Cc lie sont que festons, Oe iic sont 

qu’aslragaies,* 

Jc uie sauve au travers du jardin.f” 

There 1 found new sources of 
regret; new walls on the terrace. 


a new orangery, a new park, a new 
garden. He has destroyed, without 
mercy, that which in belle den bellen 
had planted, that he himself might 
have the pleasure of planting. 

“ H6Ias ! qu’est devcuu cc hot^qnct 
enchant^*.’" 

said I, sighing to myself, so much 
did the allusion strike me ; and tlu' 
gardener, vyho acted as guide and 
ciceroni, told me those large oaks, 
which, according to him, w^ere more 
than eighty years old and had not 
)^et attained to half their size, that 
those line beech trees, tliose tufte<l 
elms, those ash trees strait as an 
arrow, had been cut up to make the 
windows and dooivs of Monsieur’s 
hen-house! Happily neither Mon- 
sieur nor his Ckdtie architects had 
the inclination to change the dis- 
trilmtion of the garden. Jt is still 
a large parterre with long, wide, 
strait alleys, in the style of the pat- 
teiTPs at Seeaux, Marly, oi the 
grand 'I’liaiion. 

The echo discovered by jMiuI.une 
de Sevigne, and whieb can only be 
heard by two pi*rsons, ])laeed at tlie 
two points of the circle, and wdiieh 
distinctly carries their wouls to the 
distance of ten feet, even if tie'y 
speak as low as possililo only just 
stirring the lips, this ho, a sin- 
gular trick of natme, is well pre- 
served. 

But tlie park, the mall, the beau 
tifui alleys, ornamented with sncli 
jiretty di;viees and sucli fine names, 
are all fallen under the axe of tliis 
terrible Breton, wlio seems to be 
inveterate against the nieniory of 
this incomparable woman. He is 
right; these places which would 
remind us of the ,idmi ration and 
loyalty of the Sevignes for their 
sovereigns, would now involuntarily 
recal to us the reeolbiction of ■ — ~ 
La Bedoycre, and this contrast must 
have been painful. J/ uHeJi dc ma 
Jille still existed iu 18 JO, Now 


Boi leave 


t Delille. 
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?lieiv is no loniror a witness of iliose 
r' lidiT c(rasions. of those amiable 
disputes !)et\veen the motlier and 
d.j lighter. Tlierc remains no Ion- 
iser a sil(*nt witness of the piquant 
i-onversations between tiui mother 
.ind son ! What can remind us now 
of tht* mild reprimands of the toute 
bomic^ the agreeable an<l naif eon- 
fessions of the amiable Vantriu, 
who, in one evening at Lan'^quenet 
swallowed up oOt) of liis mother’s 
l. rge oaks, wlio was handsome as 
Peris, brave as t’ondc, lively as 
J't. Kvremoiid, amiable as ('lieau- 
iieu, who striig;>le<l with Oaeier for 
the honour of tominenting on flo- 
raee, who (‘xeellcd in conversation, 
who livTd with Marine and Hoileaii, 
L.ifontaim* and ^loliere, got tipsy 
with an air of j^raee, committed an 
bundled^ tollies, owned tlunu in a 
charming manner, sulfered liimself 
to he sc(dde«l by his mother-in-law, 
n‘proached liimself for his faults, 
repented of tliem, was always par- 
doned, and always heg.in the same 
pranks. 

The apartments ev’-en in the eha- 
tenu no longer put us in mind of 
the JU'llisiiiam Mnthc^ exce]>t in a 
portrait painted, as they s.iy, by 
Alignard, or rather copied from 
him, vvhich is jilaced in a ttining- 
room, low, narrow, and dark. The 
waiuM-ot ceilings, furniture, paint- 
ings, all h.ive been injured, bro- 
ken, e/laced, re-made, and re-made 
in the worst styhi; in the bed- 
room, ami even in tlie ri*a<ling-ea- 
hinet of tlie illustrious Sevigne. 
Really this destructive eountry-gen- 
tlcinan would be, (lod forgive me, 
a worthy eliief of the Bande noire. 

The eourt of the (Chateau des Ro- 
cliors is shut by gates. The pro- 
]>»'ietor scarcely permits strangers 
to see it. 

Recommended and conducted by 
my nephew d4a-modede Bretagne a 
cousin-german of the mistress of 
the bouse, they would not receive us, 
nor even shew us Mad. de Grignan’s 
room where her portrait is, or the 
interior of the bouse, where are as- 
sembled the pictures of the N — 


v.dio have chased from their domicile 
ll»e old Sevigno’s. 

I conhl not learn whether there 
exist any descendants of Pillois the 
honi'sr gardener of Mad. de Sevigne ; 
the only living things, contempora- 
ries of the soft-eycil Marchioness and 
the beautiful and proud Countess of 
Giignan, are the large orange-trees 
which, thanks to the mild and damp 
climate of Rrittany, live without arti- 
ficial heat and almost without eare 
in a vast greenhouse built like a 
eart-shed by the new proprietor ; I 
begged leave to gather some tlowi'rs, 
it was the only favmur they granted 
me, and tht‘ only relic I brought 
away from this celehiated place. 
'J’he names of the avenues in the 
park still exist; I walked through 
L'Jllrc roifuUu in the Alice dc ma 
Jill*\ in that of da p<dnt du jour, iu 
the Trem(vni\ in V infinity in the mall. 

i sat down upon the three semi- 
circular hanks of turf wliich W(‘rc 
called la place dc Madame^ and whicli 
is now elegantly named la Motte d 
Madamr, Ihose are not the sanui 
hanks, llumi^h situated in the same* 
plaee. At the end of the Alice 
rayalc there is a beautiful view of 
the neighbouring wiu)ds. Near il 
are the litth‘ pavillious where the 
amiable Sevigne reposed during the 
day, reading, meditating and listen- 
ing to the singing of the birds, or 
contiuuplatiiig l^astre mdancolique, 
“ Envoy ez, nun dc la vac ct je vans 
aivcrrai des arhresf were written 
by lier to Mad. de Grignan, and I 
repea ^ tliis remarkable phrase be- 
cause it agrees with the platform 
between Vitre and Rcnnes,\t perfectly 
describes the country round Rochers 
where trees abound, and where the 
view is too confined. 

This is what I saw of Lcs Rochers 
^d'ignecns. It has left on my mind 
more of regret than remembrance; 
there pride usurps the tentler throne 
of atfability, and thence wit and 
gofid taste have apparently for ever 
fled. Ah! if the oeautifiil monu- 
ments of*ltaly liad fallen under the 
scourge of this barbarous Breton ! 
Silco ct Precor, 
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LINES ADDRESSED TO MISS F. H. KELl.Y, 

«JV IIKR NOT IlAVlNr. RECENTLY APPEARED AT COVEN T-GARDEN THEATRE. 


BclovM of c^enius, nature’s artless cliiltl I 
lly taste (lircctcd, and to feeling true — 

Thou on whose birth the sacred sisters smil’d. 

And held tlieir mirror to thy infant view! 

Thee, as ‘‘ the sweet Italian i^irl,” we’ve seen — 

The youn«T and gentle Juliet — when with light 
Elastic treai^, and with celestial mien. 

Thou inov’dst — “ to teach the torches to burn bright,” 

'Midst thy young blushes, in Verona’s , bowers,* 

We’ve mark’d love’s new-born influence softly steal, 
(Like Morn’s first zephyr among budding flowers) 

And in rich breathings all his soul reveal. 

With thee weVe smil’d and wept — as joy and woe 
Spread o'er thy features their altt*rnate sway — 

For tears, that at thy grief so freely flow. 

Thy sunny smile as soon can chase away. 

But wherefore from the world’s admiring gaze 
Dost thou, fair Kelly! now conceal thy pow<‘T — 

Nor tread, as wont, the varied passions’ ma/e, 

And thrill our bosom, in thy magic hour ? 

Vfhy — blest with talents to surprise and charm. 

To sway the soul, to captivate and move- 
in the young heart to raise the soft alarm, 

To melt to sorrow, or to mould to love ! 

Wliy hath a youthful Siddons met the eye 
To dazzle with a momentary blaze. 

And, — like a sun-beam in a wint’ry sky — 

Sot in a cloud obscure, and mock our gaze ? 

Thou gifted wonder! — vers’d in Shakspeare’s paj^e 
And with a kindred spirit deep imbued — 

Why thus withdraw, unkindly, from that stage 
Where rapture and applause thy steps pursued ? 

lleturn, first favTitc of the tragic Muse, 

Return, thy myriad votaries to cheer, 

Where to thy witching influence none refuse 
The sigh of sympathy, or silent tear ! 

80, like O’Neill, shalt thou each night impart 
Pleasures which wisdom, taste and virtue own ; 

And wake at will the pulses of the heart, 

'J’hou gmlle despot of the tragic throne ! 


The first garden scene in Romeo and Juliet. 
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SKETCHES OP SOCIETY AND MANNERS JN LONDON 
AND PARIS, 

LETTER XVII. 

From Sir Charles Darnley, Bart, to the Marquis de Vermont. 


Paris. 

Mt dear de Vermont, 

The numerous ihcatriral ex- 
liibitions (or spectacles as^ you call 
thiMu) wliich occupy much of the 
time of the inh.abitaiits of this 
t-icv, aflbrd also to strangers a never 
failing' source of varieg-ated amuse- 
ment. Though the imperfect man- 
ner in which the Oji^ra-house is 
lighted ditniriishcs the splendour of 
the first coup d'osil^ while the large 
bonnets and morning' dresses in 
which your ladies appear on these 
occasions in the boxes, and the 
great coats and boots of the gentle- 
men, present rather unseemly objects 
to the eye of an Englishman accus- 
tomed to tJie very <lificrent attire of 
the corresponding classes at the 
Theatre in the Haymarkct; yet if 
the spectator directs his eye to the 
stage, and looks there only for his 
amuaement, he must be fastidious 
indeed, if not gratified with the per- 
formance of one of those classical 
ballets which are exhibited in the 
utmost perfection, and accompanied 
by an orcliestra, which, 1 believe I 
may say it without exaggeration, is 
composed of nearly two hundred 
musicians. When 1 complain of the 
Parisian habit of frequentiiig such 
places en d^shabille^ 1 must in can- 
dour observe, that we are all so- 
governed by early impressions, that 
my criticism may be solely occa- 
sioned by the opposite custom of my 
own country. I lately dined in com- 
pany with a Swedisli officer, who 
stated among the inconveniences 
whicli, he said, he had experienced 
in London, that when he wished to 
go to the opera, he was compelled to 
throw off those boots in which he 
had passed his life, and in which 
(as he belonged to the cavalry) be 
was allowed to appear at the Court 
of his Sovereign. I in vain reminded 
him that individuals must sacrifice 
their own inclinations to the advan- 
tage of the public, and that certainly 
a well-dreesed audience contributed 
in no trifiing degree to augment the 
Mag, May, 1823/ 


liveliness of a theatrical representa- 
tion. This was a kind of reasoning' 
which this northern hero ])y no 
means understood, and I found the 
French ladies and gentlemen, v\ho 
formed the rest of the society, stunned 
to think that it would he an iiito- 
lerahle burden were they umler the 
necessity, before tiiey appeared in 
the presence of a crowded audience, 
to comb their hair, to change tlwlc 
linen, and to throw off tlie dirty 
habiliments in which their morn- 
ing exercise hud been taken. On 
such subjects, as well as ^?ev<‘ial 
.similar ones, f can only observe, 
qti’oH }ie peut pas disputer sur dcs 
sujets de gout. 

Your National Theatre, or Lcs 
Francois, (as it is coimuonly called) 
is the one which I am fondest of at- 
tending, because 1 timl there both 
the most interesting dramatic: e<»ni- 
positions, and the best performers. 
You must pardon me for not admir- 
ing the pompous tones aud violent 
gestures of vour most celebrated 
tragedians; La Fond, Talma, and 
Mademoiselle Duchenois, are cer- 
tainly performers of uo ordinary 
merit; but in witnessing their exer- 
tions 1 calmly commend, rather than 
strongly feel, the talent they display. 
But barbarous as this judgment may 
sound to your ear, inv bad taste 
may, perhaps, in part be. pardoned 
when 1 declare, that in comedy J com- 
monly gjve unqualified praise to your 
performers ; while many French 
plays, particularly those of AIoHere, 
are exact representations of real life 

Not overstepping the nio.lesty of 
nature.” Your actors in this line 
are equally careful, in performing 
the parts assigned them; nut to go 
beyond tht limits which she has pre- 
scribed. Mademoiselle Mars, though 
she has now been thirty years on 
the stage, is still beautiful, and still 
presents an unrivalled model of dra- 
matic excellence. Many others of 
the leading performers might lx? 
mentioned, but even those to whoiu 
the lowest characters are allotted 
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do such justice to their comparatively 
trifling share of the general exhibi- 
tion, that in witnessing the repre- 
sentation of a play thus uniformly 
well acted, T have eX 4 )erienced the 
kind of illusion which Ur. Johnson 
thought impossible — I moan that of 
fancying myself actually present at 
an occurrence in real life. 

I went a few evenings since to 
Les Frangois^ and never do I re- 
member to have been so highly- 
amused. Le Chevalier d la Mode 
was the first piece, in which Arnaud 
portrayed the character of a cox- 
comb of the old school with such 
happy taste that, while assuming 
all the hauteur and levity which be- 
longed to the part, he forgot not to 
display at the same time that elegance 
ana refinement of iiianinir which, 
in those days, threw a gloss over the 
most infamous vices ; an<l when he 
declared, that he had made the purses 
ofhis mistresses contribute no less to 
his pleasures than the harvests of his 
farmers, he said so with a^»‘rttce which 
made one, for the moment, admit 
an excuse both for the depravity of 
the libertine and the credulity of his 
victims. But the principal attrac- 
tion of the evening was Le Malade 
Jma^innirc, which succeeded Le 
Chevalier d la Mode^ and in which 
all the best actors were Lunployed. 
While enjoying this incomparable 
pefiirmance 1 could not help re- 
marking and admiring the deep in- 
sight into the human heart which 
Moliere had obtained. Though this 
play was written MO years ago, and 
in the time which has since elapsed, 
civilization is supposed to have ad- 
vanced with rapni strides, we find 
that quacks^ not only in medicine 
hut in almost every condition of 
life, are now just as common as they 
were when this play first appeared; 
and the satire which it conveys on 
the folly of mankind is no less ap- 
plicable to the present than to the 
then state of private society. With 
reganl to the particular foihle which 
he here attacks, 1 hope you read in one 
of the English newspapers the account 
of a triaf wliieh lately ^)ccurred on 
one of the circuits, the circumstances 
of which prove that Le Malade 
Imaginaire is by no means over- 
drawn. It was an action brought by 
a country apothecary against the 
exLM!Utorsof a gentleman, tor attend- 
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ance given, and medicine supplied 
to the deceased ; and the amount of 
the charge was so excessive, (I 
think j 6*700,) though the bill was 
not of long standing that his re- 
presentatives thought it their duty 
to resist the payiuent of the ac- 
count ; the particulars of which 
were accordingly laid before a 
jury. Among the items, I recollect, 
there was one for Jify thousand 
pills^ sent to the patient on setting 
out on a journey, with directions for 
their' use. Ten of these he was to 
take on rising from bed, in order to 
gi ve h i m a n a ppc t i te for h i s break fast, 
as many more by way of assisting 
his digestion, ten before dinner, 
and an equal number afterwards, 
besides emollients, astringents, so- 
dorifics, diuretics, emetics, febrifuge 
powders, and aperients of all sorts 
and descriptions. 

Now any person who will ex- 
amine this bill, which was read in 
open court, will find it is almost a 
translation or count(T])art of the one, 
ill perusing the articles of whieh, the 
hero of Le Malade Jmaginairc be- 
gins that excellent play. 

But to return to the pei fonnanre. 
I was much amused at the eulogy 
pronounced by Ur. Uiafoiriis on his 
pedant i(‘ son, of wliom, ki allusion 
to the discovery of the circulation of 
the blood, which was then recent, 
he says, Mats sur loute c/iosc, ce 
que me plait en lui, et en quoi il suit 
man exemple^ e'est qu'il s'at~ 
tache avcuglemcnt anx opinions de 
nos anciens, et qu'il n'a jamais 
voulu vomprendrei ui ecouter les 
raisons et les experiences dcs preten- 
dues decouvertes de noire siecie^ tou- 
ehant la circulation du sang et autres 
opinions de la meme forme." 

Now, how many pompous block- 
heads have we still existing, who 
boast, like Ur. Uiafoirus, that they 
ha\e educated their children in 
those prejudices which they them- 
selves haa been taught, and in pro- 
found contempt of all the discoveries 
and inventions of the more en- 
lightened age, in w'hich it is the 
good fortune of the latter to begin 
their career, ft appears also from 
this passage, tliat Ur. Harvey met 
with quite as much opposition from 
the ignoranco and bigotted obstinacy 
of bis contemporaries, in propa- 
gating a trufh, since universally 
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aeknowle<lged, as our equally illus- 
trious countryirian (Dr. Jenner) 
experience^U iu teaching the virtues 
of a discovery scarcely less impor- 
tant to the interests of humanity. 

You are so well acquainted both 
with the comedy, and the actors by 
whom it was performed, that 1 will 
say no more of the merits of cither. 
I cannot dismiss the subject, how- 
ever, without telling you bow much 
J was delighted ivith the ballet, or 
deroratiou witli which the play was 
concluded ; 1 moan the re]>resenta- 
tioii of the ceremony of receiving 
M. Argent ( Le Maf tide Jmaghif tire j 
as a member of tlie College of Phy- 
sieians. Thongh in the exhibition 
there wen* some indelicacies rather 
dis<*ordant to our Euirlish ideas of 
propriety, I confess that on tfie 
whole 1 never witnessed a more 
laughable se(‘ne. The stage tittod 
lip to resemble a medical school, 
with benches on each side, and two 
rostra plac<‘d in the centre; the 
higher one being destined for the 
president, and the lower for the 
candidate. 

The procession heg inning w'ith 
a cavalcade of apotli(‘rarie.s and 
surgeons ; each carrying on his 
shoulder, in lieu of a lirelock, a cer- 
tain emblem of his profession of co- 
lossal size, and these humhler practi- 
tioners performing a military salute 
with these instruments (fur even the 
sons of Esculapiiis cannot in France 
meet w^ithout military ceremonies), 
and then seated themselves wuth be- 
coming modesty on the ground ! 
Then a regiment of doctors follow- 
ing, clad in scarlet gowns,marc]ung 
two by two in solemn state, turning 
round as they approached the pit, 
and bowing first to the audience and 
then to their companions, and taking 


their posts with gravity. The 
w'hole w.is perfect in its way, nor 
was it tlic leavSt interesting circum- 
stiie’C attending the pertormance, 
that all the principal aelors and 
actresses of the theatre were deputed 
to represent these learned person- 
ages ; and the puldie therefore en- 
joyed an opportunity, which they 
did not neglect, of expressing, as 
they passed before them in review, 
the sense they entertained of tlmir 
respective merits. Many a pretty 
woman wore on the occasion the 
solemn garb of science, and Made- 
moiselle Mars’s line eyes lost none 
of their lustre from the contrast of 
her doctor’s robes. It is almost 
needless to add, that that lady en- 
grosse4l the Lirgest shaie of ]K)pu- 
lar .ipplanse. When the eoncla ve was 
formed, and the president and tin* 
e.mdidates were seated in their ])nl- 
pits, the examination began, and vari- 
ous (jiiestions were suggested wdth 
due solemnity bydillerent Members 
ofthefjollege. Dr. D iahiirns, by the 
importance which be assiimotl, and 
the deliberation with w'hifb be put 
liis interrogatories, was, in my opi- 
nion, not the /east amusing.* Hut 
nothing seemed vso inm b to divert 
the audience as the hesitation of M. 
Argent, who never veulured to give 
an answer till stanrling up an,'l 
whispering the president (wim sat 
above him) he had re«*eived a 
friendly hint from tboiigli, 

after all this preparation, the re- 
plies 'were nearly the same. The 
examination, wbicli yon know is 
carried on in a dialect of mixed 
French and Latin, ran in my head 
all the night afterwards. I have 
endeavoured to paraphrase it in 
English, and I shall now venture 
to send you my humble attempt. 


Pirst Doctor 7 What is the system, learned sir, 
to Candidate.^ Which skill and science should prefer? 

How wouldst thou treat cold, bile, or phthisic? 
Candidate.- — I’d sweat and vomit, bleed and physic. 

Chorus of Doctors. 

Well hast thou answered, so may we 
In solemn conclave, grant degree. 

And hail thee brother and Al.D. 

Second Doctor , — If patient break his arm or head ? 

Candidate , — He should be sweated, dosed, and bled. 
Chorus. 

Well hast thou answered, so may we 
* In’ solemn conclave grant degree, 

And hail thee brother and ALD. 
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'Jfiird Doctor, — Hoiv wouldst thou treat a fevered brain ? 

Candidate. — I’d pliysrc, bleed, and bleed again^ 

Chorus. 

Well hast thou answered, so may we 
In solemn conclave grant dejifreo. 

And hail thee brother and M.D. 

Fourth Doctor, — How conquer measles or small-pox ? 

Candidate, — By lancet, syringe, and pill-box. 

Chorus. 

Well hast thou answered, so may wc 
In solemn conclave grant degree, 

And hail thee brother and M.D. 

Fijth Doctor. — How ease the pangs of torturing gout ? 

Candidate. — By a like process, rout ’em out. 

Chorus. 

Well hast thou answered, so may wc 
In solemn conclave grant degree, 

And hail thee brother and JVf.l). 

Sixth Doctor . — How cure a cancer or consumption ? 

("andidatc. — Might I opine without presumption, 
rd say the ills which now yon name 
Should all be treated just the same. 

Chorus. 

Well hast thou answered, so may we 
lu solemn conclave grant degree, 

And hail Uioe brother and M.D. 

Seventh Doctor. — Should a young girl grow pale and tliin. 

What wouldst thon order (^Candidate.} I’d begin 
By sweating, dosing, bleeding well. 

Evj^hlh Doctor. — But should tliese fail to cure the belle ? 

Candidate. — I’d hid her without loss of time. 

To hcek for health at Hymen’s shrine. 

Chorus. 

Well hast tlioii answered, so may we 
III solemn conclave grant degree. 

And hail thee brother and M.D. 


At the conclusion of this notable 
examination I was much amused 
by the form of the oath taken by the 
candidate, by which he pledges him- 
self not only to obey all the laws 
and ordinances of the College, but 
even to let his patients die rather 
than to administer to them any me- 
dieinc not sanctioned by ancient 
usage, or authorised by the fiat of his 
brotherhood. As soon as M. Argent 
in pronouncing the word, “ Juro^' 
had assented to these hecoming en- 
gagements so read to him by the 
pri'sident, he received from the lat- 
ter the doctor’s bonnet, with license 
to vomit, physic, blister, cut, mangle 
and Jtlll with impunity. Apropos^ 
I find it mentioned in the life of 
MoHere prefixed to his works, that 
the author himself performed the 
part of Le Alalade Irnnginaire-t and 
on the third ri presentation of his 


incomparahlo play, just as he had 
said “ Juro,'^ he was seized with a 
convulsive fit, and having broken a 
blood vessel, was removed from the 
stage to his own house, where a few 
minutes afterwards he expired. 1 
find this melancholy occurrence took 
place on the 17th February, 1673, 
when he had only just attained his 
fifty-third year. 

For saying so much to you on a 
subject with which you are so fami- 
liar 1 have but one apology to offer, 
that you have more than once de- 
sired me to state without dis^ise 
the result of my first impressions, 
and certainly few things have pleased 
me more, since my arrival at Paris, 
than the performance which has 
formed the subject of the present 
letter. 

Adieu, ' ‘ 

Charles Darnlet.^ 
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LETTER Xviii. 

From the Maaqvis de Fermout to Sir Charles Darnley^ Bart. 


London. 

My DEAR Darnley, 

Your last letter lias ffiven 
Die much satisfaction, heranse by the 
oliservations made iti it I perceive 
that you begin to derive aimisement 
from our theatrical exhibitions, and 
they form so material a part of the 
pleasures of Paris, that till a taste 
for thorn is contracted, a stranger 
cannot properly appreciate the 
French capital. With regard to 
your criticisms I must he permitted 
to remark that the faults of which 
you complain, (if they deserve that 
name,) are solely occasioned hy the 
dilfercnce which exists hetweeii your 
manners and our’s. When your 
countrymen go to the play or Opera- 
house in the evening, they go thi- 
tlier 

“ To SCO and to be seen,” 

precisely as they frequent Hydc- 
park or Bond-street in the morning; 
ami the attractions of the drama 
would be powerless without that 
additional stimulus. 

We, on the contrary, look alone 
to the stage for our amusement, and 
neither ilesire to make a display our- 
selves nor to derive any pleasure 
from the appearance, hoivever splen- 
did, of those around us. 

Consuming a much less portion 
of time at table than the English, 
dining very frequently at home, 
or in unceremonious parties at. the 
houses of our relations or intimate 
friends, we should find it highly in- 
convenient to be under the necessity 
of altering oiir dress before we ad- 
journed to one of the many theatres 
which are opened every night at 
Paris. It happens frequently, while 
taking an afternoon’s walk in the 
Thuilleries or the Boulevard, or in 
payinjg^ a visit at the hotel of an 
acquaintance, that a proposal is 
suddenly made to go and see the 
performanc<^ of some favorite actor 
or actress, whose appearance is an- 
nounced for that evening ; the mo- 
tion meets with general approbation, 
the family coach, or a hackney 
coach is ordered, and a whole vcom- 
pany soon fin(k themselves* enjoying 


a dramatic treat, of which no one 
had indulged a thought ten mi- 
nutes before the party had been 
suggested. Now if the etiquette of 
making a toilet, (to adopt our 
phrase,) were indispensably neces- 
sary, such impromptu arrangements 
(wliich constitute a material ingre- 
dient in the pleasures of a Parisian 
life) would no longer be possible. 
With respect to tlie w^ant of light, 
our ladies deem an excessive glare 
unfavorable to beauty, ami wc 
think by keeping the rest of the 
house in comparative darkness, that 
an additional splendour is thrown 
on the stage^ for which all the bril- 
liancy of illumination is reserved. 

The tastes of nations on such 
subjects dilier no less than the tastes 
of individuals, and such variations 
should make us very careful before 
we condemn in a foreign country 
that to which we have been unaccus- 
tomed at homo ; for it hy no means 
follows that because a custom is the 
reverse of our own, that the habit 
is an improper one. If I rnav he 
permitted to return to the sutjcct 
of your Opera House, i should ob- 
serve that females of character and 
Cioisidcration have not the means of 
habitually frequenting that theatre, 
unless rich enough to command a 
j'carly se'at in one of those boxes, 
the acquisition of which is no tri- 
fling object of ambition in the eyes 
of the vain. But as your lords and 
ladies, in spite of all their haughti- 
ness and boasted wealth, condescend 
to traffic in such possessions, and 
deign occasionally to let them at a 
price of exorbitant profit, it hap- 
pens nowand then that a party from 
the city or the country is enabled, 
by a temporary sacrifice, to enjoy for 
a few hours the envied pleasure and 
eclat of octflipying these privileged 
places. 8till as ihey cannot be ob- 
tained without some previous ar- 
rangement, ample time is found for 
preparing and putting on those ar- 
ticles of fashionable attire, which if 
your women had not the opportu- 
nity of displaying on such occa- 
sions, even an opera box would lose 
all its attractions. 
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The necessity, therefore, of ap- 
nearin^ no less dressed at the theatre 
in the Hay-market than at Al- 
niuck’s, or at an assembly of fashion, 
acts with these ladies rather as a 
stt mutant than as a preventive* 

Let me too remark, en passant^ 
that it happens oddly enough that 
we, who really have a taste for the 
drama, call all places where scenic 
representations are performed des 
spectades^(y/\\\c\\ word would strictly 
imply that wc considered them as 
shews, or exhibitions,) while you, 
who principally value them on the 
latter account, in speaking of them 
use no similar expression. 

It^eems very strange to me, that 
though you are so very punctilious 
in enforcing a particular style of 
costume at the Opera House, you 
still Slider the greatest violations of 
good manners there to pass unpu- 
nished. At the time when all that 
is good, great, or respectable in 
England may be seen in the boxes, 
the most abandoned females appear 
in the adjoining pit; and your 
young men of distinction make no 
scruple in paying attention to the 
latter in the presence, and almost 
in the hearing, of their mothers and 
sisters. Indeed nothing can be 
more common than to sec the same 
person, live minutes after whispering 
in the ear of one of those less cruel fair 
ones, approach the box of a woman 
of rank and reputation, and receive 
as cordial a welcome as if he liad 
committed no such impropriety. In- 
deed, accustomed as 1 have l>een to 
consider England as the most moral 
of nations, it seems to me most ex- 
traordinary that your la<lies should 
tolerate a kind of behaviour which 
in every other country would ba- 
nish the person, who had been guilty 
of it, from all the circles of decent 
society. 

As after disapproving of any of 
your usages it always gives me 
pleasure to he able to commend, I 
must acknowledge that the whole 
universe otters not a more splendid 
voup d'ceil than the English Opera 
House presents on a Saturday night. 
The beauty of the theatre, the rich- 
ness of its decorations, the loveli- 
ness of the women, the variety and 
brilliancy of their dress and jewels, 
ihift blaze of light, and the number 
of distinguished cluiracters who are 
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often found in the ranks of the 
audience, the general appearance of 
wealth and prosperity, and the total 
absence of all features of an opposite 
kind, form altogether such a picture 
of gaiety and magniiicence as is in- 
deed unrivalled. It was my good 
fortune to be present a few evenings 
since ; when in honor of His Majes- 
ty’s presence, “ God save the King,” 
was called for. Never shall I tor- 
get the splendor of the sight, or the 
enthusiasm which displayed itself 
in the audience when, at the com- 
mencement of that national song, 
the ladies dressed in feathers and 
diamonds rose from their seats, and 
jtdncd their voices to those of the 
actors in the performance of tlie 
chorus. All the rank, beauty, ta- 
lent, and elegance of London seem- 
ed to be concentrated there; and 
that heart must be cold indeed 
which could witness unmoved such 
a general burst of ardent loyalty. 

Your play houses of Covent-Gar- 
den and Hrury-Lane are fine edi- 
fices, but I am sure you must join 
with me in regretting* that, instead 
of those two colossal buildings, 
large enough to hold a little world, 
you have not several smaller hut 
more convenient theatres.^ The pre- 
posterous dimensions of your pre- 
sent ones are attended by several 
bad consequences. In the first place, 
it is next to impossible for the 
spectator to see at .such a distance 
those nice variations in the coun- 
tenances of the performers, whieh 
constitute one of the principle 
charms of dramatic excellence; and 
in the second, it is equally diificult 
to hear what is said on the stage 
with sufficient accuracy to enable 
one to enjoy the quick repartee of 
an animated dialogue. The best 
written plays, therefore, lose half 
their powers of pleasing; and in 
spite of the wit of Sheridan, I doubt 
much, whether if tlie School for 
Scandal had lately been acted for the 
first time on one of these boards, 
it would have succeeded. This is the 
real cause of your drama having 
sunk to so low an ebb at the *very 
moment when, in all other walks of 
literature, England has been tak- 
ing such rapid strides. The fact 
is, las your great moralist and 
critic (Dr. Johnson) has observed, 
“That as those wlm live to please, 
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must please to live,” the writers of 
the present day perceive that no- 
thing animates the stagnant atten- 
tion of the immense crowds which 
these tlieatres now contain but 
broad farce, splendid processions, or 
eloquent appeals to the best feelings 
of the human heart, appeals which 
it is but doing justice to this coun- 
try to add, are never made in vain. 
Irist'^ad, therefore, of endeavouring 
to skelcli real characters such as 
nature produces, and Shulispeare 
portrays, modern dramatists either 
try to force a smile by drawing ca- 
ricatures wliicdi hy their novedty or 
absurdity may challenge attention, 
to charm the eye with military pa- 
rade, fuller a1 pump, and variegated 
scenery, or to move a tear l>y a pa- 
thetic, but often exaggerated, tale 
of sentimental sorrow. 'I'hcse com- 
positions, therefore, however suc- 
cessfully performed on the stage, 
are seldom read with pleasure in tlic 
closet ; nor is this the only inconve- 
nience occasioned hy the preposte- 
rous size of your theatres; in tlic 
vast inuUitades which they contain 
vice tinds a never failing shelter ; 
and while rohlieries are nightly 
committed on the persons ot the 
spectators, tlicsc nominal places of 
rational amusement are made the 
common rendezvous of wantoii- 
ness and profligacy. The lobbies, 
tea rooms, passages and stair-eases, 
as well as the rows of the upjier 
boxes, arc filled with the most aban- 
doned women, who neither in their 
dress nor manner seem to attempt 
disguisingthe profession which they 
come thither to exercise. It is 
therefore impossible for a modest 
uricoutaminated female to pass 
an evening at Covent-gardeu or 
Drury-lane, without seeing or hear- 
ing much that is offensive to tlie 
eye and ear of modesty; I think 
you will allow that we manage 
iheso things much better in France, 
and that nothing can be more deco- 
rous than the conduct of all classes 
at our larger theatres. 


Among the many-coloured cha- 
racters which frequent your play- 
houses, I am tbld that drunken men 
are still orxasionally seen, but much 
less frequently than thev were a few 
years ago, when Bacchanalian ex- 
cesses were more common in Lon- 
don; at that time 1 am told that 
few evenings passed without a the- 
atrical quarrel, which ende.l in a 
duel on the following morning. 
Indeed 1 have heard mentioned the 
names of several gallant men who, 
after distinguishing themselves in 
tlie battles of their country abroad, 
returned home to lose their lives in 
ignoble con»hats, occasioned by al- 
tercations of this kind, with persons 
in a state of inebriety, whose in- 
sults tliey were forced to resist. 

The necessity, too, of letting the 
hour at which the play begins be 
regulated by the hatits of the 
greater number of those who reside 
in this over-grown capital, prevents 
the national theatres being places of 
convenient resort to the higlicr 
ranks, who consequently frequent 
them hut rarely; and, as when they 
do so, they either dispense with 
dinner altogether, or take that meal 
at a much earlier part of the day 
than usu.il, for attending the theatre 
jnaterially interferes with all their 
other arrangements. Now, if in- 
stead of two great play-houses you 
had a small one in every district, 
most of the inconveniences which 
1 have enumerated would he avoided. 

] cannot drop the subject without 
saying, that going to a play in 
this town is accompanied by so 
many sacrifices that, to use our 
French uhrase, le jeu ne vaut par 
la chanadlcy and those dramatic 
amusements which, in every other 
capital of Europe alford a daily 
resource to tlie rich and idle, can 
scarcely be counted among the 
pleasures of London. 

I remain ever yours, 

De Vermont. 
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EPISTLES BY MARY, QUEEN OF SCOTS. 

Epistle from Mary to her Unclss, — December, 1566 . 

No. VI. 

Who has with idle tales your ear abnsed ? 

Who in your noble hreast such thoughts infus’d ? 

Trust me your offer'd aid, your plans I scorn, 

No — though this heart with injured love be torn, 

(That secret long conccard by jealous pride, 

That secret wedded duty bade me hide) 

I ne’er will fix a stain on Darnley’s naine, 

Ne’er tell my injuries, and a husoand’s shame ; 

Nor, howsoe’er with ceaseless injuries wild. 

Will I divorce the father of my child.* 

Whate’er the plea, such counsel 1 disdain, 

An I even you, lov’d Lords! command in vain. 

But since with fruitless duty 1 have tried 
My Darnley’s errors from your sight to hide; 

1 to your pitying breasts will dare to own, 

I feel the bitterest pangs to woman known ; 

Own that, before the nuptial torch was C(»l(i, 

For me tliL* knell of wedded bliss was toll’d, 
f heard the cruel taunts, the cold reply ; 

1 saw the loathing of the averted eye ; 

I knew that rivals from his Mary’s arms 
Lur’d him I lov’d to their unhallow’'d charms, 

And felt, sad climax to fond woman’s ill. 

That spite of injury I lov’d him still.f 

* It is an incontrovertible fact, that Mary could not be prevailed upon to 
divorce Darnlcy* 

t 1 have always believed, and I have made Mary speak according to this 
belief, that, whatever was the conduct of the Queen of Scotland towards the 
King, she loved him with faithful, though ill requited tenderness; and the 
very circumstances, on which Dr. Robertson seems to build his conviction of her 
aversion from and indifference to her husband, are to me proofs of her con- 
tiuiicd and unhappy attachment to him. 1 subjoin what he says, page 385 of his 
1st Volume. 

Meanwhile Mary fixed her residence at Craig-millar. Such a retirement, per- 
haps, suited the present temper of her mind, and induced her to prefer it before 
her own palace of Ilolyroud. Her aversion for the King grew every day 
more confirmed, and was become altogether incurable *, a deep melancholy suc- 
ceeded to that gaiety of spirits which was natural to her; ihe rashness and 
levity of her own choice, and the King's ingratitude and obstinacy, filled her 
with shame and despair ; and a variety of passions preyed at once on a mind, 
all of whose sensations were exquisite, and all its emotions strong, and often ex- 
torted from her the last wish of tjie unfortunate — that life itself would come to an 
endr 

With all due deference to Dr. Robertson’s talents and learning, I cannot ad- 
mit that deep melancholy is ever a proof of aversion, though it is frequently an 
evidence of hopeless love, and of conscious injury and ilbrequited tenderness in 
the heart of woman— and where were rashness and levity in Mary’s choice ? It 
was a choice which the truest political wisdom would have suggested, bad her 
heart (according to the opinion of Mr. Chalmers) been silent in Dariiley’s favor, 
for his right to the throne of England after the death of Elizabeth was equal 
to her own. Hatred and its concomitant, indignation (where hatred proceeds 
from a sense of injury), usually lead to buoyancy and rcBtlessnesB of mind and 
spirit^ and are rather stimulants to a public life, and a life of pleasure and 
amusement ; but it is the marking characteristic of unfortunate, despairing, 
disappointed love, to seek retirement, to loath scenes of activity and cheerful- 
ness, and, above all, to feci and to express fond^Bnd touching wish of the 
wretched— -to find a refuge from intolerable misery in the arms of death. 
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Epistles hjf Mavify Queen ef JSeots: 

Yet ill my actions with these words agree, 

Ko fond obedience he receives from me; 

For cold, repellant, and neglectful still, 

I seem o’erjoy’d to thwart my husband’s will ; 

I meet him now hut with averted eye, 

And all he asks so firmly 1 deny, 
fully now retort his past disdain 
That his heart pants to seek some far domain, 

Where he from Mary’s hate remov’d can dwell. 

And bid each dream of power and love farewell.* 

But while, by seeming coldness. I’ve denied 
My conqueror’s heart a triumph o’er my pride. 

In the still solitude of Mary’s bed, 

How bleeds her soul o’er dear illusions fled! 

How deeply then her heart’s affections glow, 

I^ike Etna’s fires beneath its crown of snow ; 

Yet hope now whispers, Darnley's wandering heart 
May from his wedded guilt remorseful start ; 

And he, his crimes repented and confess’d. 

Seek the sure haven of his Mary’s breast; 

While days to come of wedded bliss remove 
The festering, rankling thorn of slighted love ; 

Nay, e’en already, from his gloomy brows, 

His faded cJieek where health no longer glows, 

His soften’d voice wlnjiie’er to me he speaks, 

That downcast eye which mine no longer seeks, 

My heart forebodes it will its wish obtain, 

And love and Dariiley be my own again. 

Meanwhile our only pledge of love 1 seek. 

And on the infant’s, press its father’s, chtnik; 

While fancy oft anticipates the day 
When in Ins arms 1 shall our infant lay ; 

And both of tears, of tenderest tears h(*giurtl, 

Shall see by turns each other in our child. 

But with my grief e’en now some comfort blen<ls, 
Mine is the best of guides, the best of friends ; 

One who your place, my honoui ’d lords, supplies, 
One next to you, on whom my heart relies ; 

One known for gallant deeds and loyal truth, 

For Bothwell’s age advises Mary’s yout^i : 

And well ye know that many a year has shed 
Its ripening iiuns on noble Botliwell’s head— 

My friend he was in childhood’s early day, 

Wnen in your presence pass’d its lu)urs away ; 

Much on iny mother’s worth he lov’d to dwell, 

And bid my breast with emulation swell ; 

Then on th’ ambition wliich he rais’d ho smil’d 
And hail’d again the mother in the child : 

Vow’d lie from ills, like her’s, my life would srr eeii, 
And swore allegiance to his baby queen. 

Well has he kept that oath — his royal breast 
Has never yet one rebel wish exprest ; 

O’er traitor lords he towers with lofty brow, 

Jjike yonder castle o’er the vale below; 

And, as its rock defies the power of time. 

Ho Hothwell’s heart rejects rebellion’s crime. 

Too much on love my bosom dar’d repose, 

Love which inflicted wounds that ne’er may close, 


• An Mstotical fact. 

Evr, AToy, 182#/ • C 
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But I on friendship lean without alarm, 

For while it charms the heart it cannot harm : 

Love’s the meridian sun whose beams can kill, 

Friendship the moon whose rays soft calm instill ; 

Love’s fatal power can wound like shining sabre’s blade, 

But friendship heals the wound which love has made. 

Thus, while I Bothwcirs soothing friendship prove, 

I learn to bear the loss of Darnley’s love ; 

But the glad time will come when both combin’d 
Shall shine the pole-stars of iny darken’d mind ; 

Then this distracted heart at length shall rest. 

And grateful Mary be, in bleseing, bleat. 


Lines from Mary to Darnley . — January^ 1567. 

0 THOU ! in spite of scorn and injury lov’d, 

How have thy touching prayers this bosom mov’d ; 
How lias my heart the trembling writing blest, 
That all thy tender penitence exprest !* 

And does thy health from mental grief decay ? 

Hus keen remorse been wearing life away ? 

No more, dear lord, shall lone distress be thine, 

To watch beside thy fever’d coueh bo mine : 

Thy nurse, physician, comforter to prove, 

Bv all the quick inventions taught by love. 

1 by thy bed will take niy patient stand, 

Wipe thy damp brow an«l hold thy burning hand ; 
Though some may deem I art too kind a part, 

My only counsellor shall be my heart • 
in man’s proud bosom let resentment live, 

’Tis woman’s dearest province to forgive. 


Epistle from Mary to her Uncles, — Dated Kirk in the Field, Feb. 1567. 

No. VII. 

Ye soothing friends to whom your Mary’s breast 
Has all her wrongs, her fears, her hopes confest ; 

Now in her joy, her triumph bear a part, 

For Mary rules once more o’er Darnley’s heart. 

His faults confess’d, repented and forgiven, 

I raise my eyes in grateful joy to heaven ! 

Yet, not unclouded beams this sun of joy, 

Death’s envious hand its brilliance may destroy ; 

For pain, for sickness, bow my Darnley’s head, 

And Mary watches by a sufferer’s bed. 

Yet feels the narrow circle where she moves, 

With step slow stealing round the man she loves, 

More dear, more welcome to her faithful breast 
Than courtly scene in royal splendours drest. 

For still this truth will Mary’s Kp imparl, 

Woman is never blest, but through her heart : 


* If my view of the subject be a just one, Mary was quite as eager to pardon 
Baruley as he could be anxious to be pardoned ' 
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To us ambition's star so cheerless shines, 

If love’s extinguish’d, woman droops, and pines : 

Then blame not, lords, iny promptness to forgive, 

Nor that again 1 shall with Darnley live ; 

If I to Darnley’s faults inuulgent prove, 

Ye know my counsellor is faithful love; 

My pardoning kiss his faded lip has prest, 

And Darnley’s penitent, and Mary blest. 


Epistle f^-om AIary to her Uncles^ — February 1507. 

No. vin. 

IIlame not my silence! Woe on woe has prest 
With such increasing weight upon rnv breast ; 

Such various agonies my bosom swell, 

Lip cannot utter them, nor language tell ! 

Ye know the cause that chokes this l.ihouring brcatli ; 

Ye know the tale of murder and of death ; 
llut oh ! ye cannot guess my varied ills. 

The pang that maddens, and the thought that kills? 

Ye cannot view the visions 1 behold, 

Which make with horror all my blood run cold; 

Ye cannot see my fond, my frnizie<l fears. 

When to my sight that future world appears, 

Where all his sins, houever deep their stain. 

Still unatoned for, save by years of pain. 

Before his judge the murder'd Dainlcy stands. 

And lifts for ])ardon miavaiiiiig hands. 

Ruilians! could nought voui* fatal rage controul, 

But with the body woiilJ you kill the soul? 

No rites perform’d, no prayer for pardon said. 

No warning given, from his unconscious he<l ; 

Fire’s sudden Hash the sleeping victim hurl'd 
To wake no more but in another world. 

Oh ! had 1 pardon to his faults deiiie<l, 

Withheld by woman’s art or woimn’s pride. 

With what wild woe 1 now should fear ruy hair, 

And wliere obtain a refuge from despair*? 

But blessed thought! that can from madness save. 

My Darnley’s utmost frailties I forgave ; 

And oft when conscious error rack’d his breast, 

With pard’ning love his quiv’ring lip I prest. 

And to tny bosom clasp’a him o’er and o’er. 

When last I saw him to behold no more. 

Bui still what horrid images 1 see, 

What starting eye-balls seem to fix on me ! 

I never more will sleep in llolyrood, 

There, through the chambers, glhie strange forms of blood, 
The swelling tapestry wakens into life, 

And acts a inimic scene of murderous strife! 

There Ruthven menaces! there Darnley'a hand 
Gives for the ruffian seizure <lire command ! 

They tear the struggling Rizzio from my sight, 

WkUe shrieks and groans make clamorous the night ; 

There Rizzio laughing as in triumph glares, 

While he his torn and" bleeding bosom bares ; 

And, as by Darnlsy’s black’ning corse he kneels, 

With pointed finger he to Heaven appeals ; 

Views with ekhlting eye the princely dust. 

And murmurs out, “ the Retribution’s just!” 
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Kach lovM kinsman^ to my startled eyes 
These visions glare till sleep affrighted flies, 

And now the day to equal pangs awakes, 

While every nerve with some new Injuries shakes ; 

But the dark talc 1 cannot yet pursue, 

Nor tell those matchless injuries e’en Xo>you, 

Meanwhile to soothe my grief, belov’d Lorrain, 

For Darnlcy's soul the frequent mass ordain ; 

Mine, is a hark without a pilot, driven 
Before the warring wave and winds of Heaven. 

Hold ! thankless wretch ! the impious thought forego! 

Is there no succour for the child of woe ? 

Can injur’d innocence no refuge find ? 

Away ! dark dreams of a distempered mind ! 

To Heaven’s high hand let me submissive trust, 

Tho’ erring man condemn me, Go» is Just. 


ANALYSTS OF M. GIRARjrS WORK ON AGRICULTURAL 
INDUSTRY AND COMMERCE OF EGYPT. 


In I his work the agriculture t>f 
this interesting country is treated of 
more at large, and the industry oc- 
cupies a much smaller space than it 
would in the description of a Euro- 
pean country. 

Indeed, the prosperity of Egypt 
depends upon the productions of the 
soil, the arts being almost annihi- 
lated when the French u^ere there. 
Thus, as men are as eager in Egypt 
after the enjoyments of luxury as 
any where else, it is necessary that 
ihe soil should furnish ohjeets for 
oxrhango; exportation was reduced 
to a small numher of articles, while 
the list of importations was veryex- 
tensive. It appears that tins state 
of things is changed ; thanks to the 
active and clever man, who,, under 
the name of governor, is really 
Sovereign of Egypt. Arts have 
been introduced, buildings erected, 
importation diminished, and expor- 
tations till more augmented. The ba- 
lance of commerce daily approach- 
es nearer to its equilibrium. 

Egyptian agriculture is not re* 
markalile for the perfection of its 
method, nor for the variety of its 
productions. Our kitchen gardens, 
our orchards, and our fields supply 
luxuries for our tables, and the 
necessaries of life, in a much greater 
variety of enjoyment and comfort. 

The nomenclature of the trees, 
cultivated in the fields and orchards, 
i.s. still more limited than tliat of the 
plants. In this respect, says our 
author, Egypt is now what it was 


in the time of Columella. Engraft- 
ing and pruning are unknown, yet 
the species do not appear to dege- 
nerate, and consequently are those 
which are propagated by seed, and 
which fructify ahunduntly and re- 
gularly, though left entirely to 
nature. 

There are no forest trees, properly 
so called ; the fig and sycamore sup- 
ply planks, and are used in building 
vessels ; the black thorn and the 
Egyptian acacia are employed in 
the construction of hj^drauHc ma- 
chines, The grain .of this last ex- 
cels the oak and gall-nut in the 
hark, for tanning Iwither. Oxen, 
and not horses, are employed in agri- 
cultural operations. 

The spirit of chivalry shews itself 
in Egypt in all its native harshness, 
and not, as it was in Europe, under 
the influence of women. Asiatic 
and African manners have not this 
happy corrective. 

Our author enters into details 
upon the culture of every thing ; he 
mentions the time of sowing and 
planting, describes the produce, the 
harvest and the means of preserva- 
tion. Then, passing to more general 
considerations, he treats of the ma- 
nagement of land in Egypt, and the 
best way of cultivating it ; of assess- 
ments and taxes, if the extortions of 
the Beys and their overseers may be 
called py that name. 

, M. Girard calls his iVork a me- 
morial, but he gives u’» a wmplete 
treatise on Egyptian agriculture. 
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The second part of the work explains 
"the state of industry in Egypt — 
at the time that the French occupied 
that country. 

The art of pottery is the first. The 
Egyptians make clumsy vases of more 
ftian an inch thick; their earthen- 
ware, ill-baked and very porous, suf- 
fers part of the water it contains to 
escape, which wets the outside ; and 
the evaporation of this dampness 
lowers the heat of the temperament 
very agreeably in hot climates. 

'jf he art of making bricks, simpler 
than that of earthenware, and burn- 
ing lime, have been described else- 
where, and the author refers us for 
information on the subject to the 
large work published by thCiS^aeaM^ 
who visited Egypt, lie tlien pro- 
ceeds to the manufacture of stulfs : 
the country furnishes those of im- 
mediate necessity; but very little 
for the purposes of luxury. 

Some line linens, and .some silk 
Ntulfs, are all that the Egyptian 
weavers furnish the opulent with. 

The manufacture of oils does not 
possess the means of strong pressure, 
so that a great quantity of oil can 
not be extracted. The art of making 
the celebrated NCme Marcotique 
wine is entirely lost; the excellent 
Eayuourn grapes produce now but 
a very irnlifferent wine, which only 
keeps a few months. 

Speaking of the professions fol- 
lowed in the towns, JVI. Girard re- 
marks upon those that liave acquired 
a certain degree of perfection, such 
as saddlery and embroidering ; but 
be adds that the workmen are all 
foreigners, and the work goes on 
slowly. 

To prove this last assertion, it is 
suiheient to say, that the blacksmiths, 
carpenters, and joiners, work sit- 
ting, and only stand up when they 
put the work they are upon in its 
proper place. Almost all the Egyp- 
tian arts having been already de- 
scribed elsewhere, that part of the 
memoir on industry is necessarily 
short. 

The author dwells longer on the 
commerce of the Egyptians ; and as 
he has given at the end a summary 
of his facts and the general con- 
siderations arising froin them, we 
pass to it immediately, because all 
that concerns commerce is treated 
of in one general point of view. 


Amongst tlie facts collected iti 
Egypt by M. Girard, those relative 
to the soil may be consulted with 
confidence by posterity. In this 
country the soil neither gains nor 
acquires any thing: it participates 
in the stability of nature. But man 
and his works, the social state, 
public economy, and the statistics 
of the state, experience the influence 
of time. Contemporaries ought to 
know them, such as they are, and 
history supplies valuable materials : 
observations concerning them re- 
quire to be constantly renewed, ac- 
cording to the place, people, and 
course of events. Ever since the occu- 
pation of Egypt by the French the 
commerce of tnis country has in- 
creased, and industry has made 
some progress ; but the productions 
of the soil have not yet had sufficient 
time to undergo a perceptible va- 
riation. 

According to M. Girard, the po- 
pulation of this country is extremely 
reduced ; several of its arts have 
disappeared, industry and agricul- 
ture have declined, but the earth 
has preserved its fertility. 

Every two acres produce in Egypt 
nearly twenty-two hectolitres oi tovn, 
<leducting the seed ; whilst the best 
soil in France only produces eigh- 
teen hectolitres. If ive add to this 
the superiority of the harvest, the 
advantages result! rrg from the cli- 
mate, the inundations of the Nile, 
and the mud used instead of ma- 
nure, we shall see the reason that 
Egypt always was, and always will 
he, the gralhary of all the countries 
watered by the Mediterranean. The 
extent of cultivated ground might 
be increased, for the inundations, 
well conducted by machines, might 
bring the barren land into fertility. 
The careless and barbarous manage- 
ment of the Turks neglected to pre- 
serve the canals, and all the land 
not watered by the Nile, without the 
assistance of art, would have been 
lost. Ifi the present state of Egypt 
there is much to repair and more to 
create. For the prosperity of agri- 
culture reservoirs and canals must 
be made, and, what is still more dif- 
ficult, a nation should be formed. 
The fellah of Egypt has not even 
the advantage ot being attached to 
the land. When he is not proprietor 
the fields are badly cultivated. And 
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how can we get over the immense 
space tliat separates what is, from 
what ought to bef Agriculture has 
lost, not only canals, hut all the land 
fertilized by them, as well as ma- 
chines, and the way to make use of 
them. To restore it, industry roust 
be animated, and these long and dif- 
ficult enterprizes be brought to matu- 
rity in a country where every thing 
depends on life, where no law se- 
cures and protects existence, and 
w'here life itself is enjoyed in doubt 
and fear ; time is required, but time 
is wanted, and also a slow, con- 
tinued and rej^ular industry, a firm 
government, institutions and know- 
ledge; but all is barbarity, igno- 
rance and anarchy. Jt is njiich to 
be doubted whether Kg\ pt will ever 
regain her ancient splendour if it 
remains under the doinlnlon of the 
Turks. 

M. Girard docs not, Imwevcr, give 
up all hope. “ This country,” says 
he, “ will undoubtedly rise froni the 
state of degradation into which it is 
fallen; new species of industry are 
every <lay introduced : hut the circle 
to which they arc confuted is at pre- 
sent very narrow. There are no 
rivulets of Water, no comhustiblcs, 
nor hydraulic machines, nor steam- 
engines, the inanimate causes to 
wliich modern industry owes its as- 
tonishing progress, 'j'he force and 
regularity of wind might, indeed, he 
used instead of men and iinimals in 
the supplying of water, the thrashing 
of corn, the nninufaetnring of oil, 
and the hleaching ttf rice, lint be- 
fore wind-mills could he built, clock- 
wheels, buckets, and all machines 
necessary for dispersing water upon 
land must be brought to perfection ; 
for the cultivation of the earth will 
always be in Egypt the most pro- 
ductive ohiect of labour.” 

The author is right, if Egypt does 
not extend beyond its present limits ; 
but if any powerful and civilized 
nation establishes itself upon the 
land of the Pharoahs, it wa;jld pre- 
scribe ti» itself its own limits, con- 
sulting onlv nature, its own wants, 
and those of its neighbours. The Nile 
would be no longer divided; this 
river would water only one state, and 
would carry as far as the sea the 
wood, the metal, and the combusti- 
bles that are wauled in the interior re- 
giphs. The forma, tie ii of a large state 


[May, 

at this extremity of Africa, together 
with the Asiatic regions, whose an- 
cient splendour history has described 
to us, and the countries which nei- 
ther the ancients nor moderns have 
ever known, mi^ht raise Asia, and 
entirely expel African barbarity. 

Kfi-ypt, considered under this point 
of view, takes a new form. This 
privileged land is provided with all 
the best gifts of nature ; a soil admi^ 
rably fertile, a pure sky that never 
interrupts the observatioiiH of the 
astronomer, abundant rains, high 
mountains covered with forests that 
refresh the air, and create near the 
equator a perpetual spring; easy 
commercial relations with Europe 
and the East Indies, an interior 
commerce founded upon mutual 
wants, and which preserves union 
and tlie common interest between 
the most remote provinces. May 
such a country fulfil its great de- 
stiny, and contribute as much as 
possible to tlie happiness of the 
himian species ! 

Theautliorof this memoir follows 
the progress of commerce in ligypt 
through all its vicissitudes from 
the most remote times up to the 
present era. He thinks that the 
first connections were established 
nith the interior of Africa, whose 
inhabitants htue indeed more con- 
formity uilh the Egyptians, than 
these have with the Asiatic nations; 
that commerce with India did not 
begin till the reign of Sesostris, the 
first Egyptian king, who equipped 
a fleet;' that the riches gaincu by 
this new commerce gave rise to the 
grandeur of Thebes, up to the pe- 
riod of the foundation of Memphis, 
wlileh displaced the first market. 
After which the commercial rela- 
tions of Egypt were extended to the 
Mediterranean by the Phcniciaiis. 
Tlie town of NaucrativS, and after- 
wards Alexandria, were founded. 
Ptolemy Philadelphus built Bere- 
nice upon the Ked Sea; the de- 
struction of Palmyra turned into 
Egypt the commerce of that cele- 
brated city; an old town, now called 
Qoceyn, succeeded C'optos, which 
was ruined under Diocletian. The 
Roman Empire fell ; and in Egypt 
and Syria the Mahominetan faith 
changed the laws, manners, ami 
customs of the people. However, 
i’uinmcrce was still maintained in 
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the same places until the wars be- 
tween the Christians and the Turks 
forced it to take another direction, 
and to penetrate into Europe by the 
('aspian sea. The Venetians turned 
it again into its old channel; hut 
Fasco de Gama succeeded in dou- 
bling the Cape of (rood Hope, in 
consequence of which the Portu- 
guese were enabled to form esta- 
blishments in India; the Venetians 
perceived the extent of the danger 
That menaced them, and the ties of 
ndigion were broken for the inter- 
(*sts of commerce. Venire made an 
alliance with Cairo ; Mussulmen 
were opposed to the Portuguese 
cstahliahments in India; and they, 
in return, ruined the commercial 
towns in the Arabian Gulf. The 
elForts of theVeiieti.ins were useless ; 
ships from all the cointnercial na- 
tions in Europe which traded to 
Imli.i touched at the Cape of Good 
Hope ; the commerce of Egypt de- 
clined from day to day, ami the lazy 
^J^arks made no elfort, to prevent if. 
In this state of things, says 
Ciirard, a canal between the Red 
Sea and the Medilerraneau could 
not have maintained the commer- 
cial relations, and sliil less have 
recalled them after they had ceased. 
Hut did this communication ever 
exist? Though this doubt is against 
general opinion, our author founds 
it upon reasons well worth consi- 
deration, and which will stagger the 
most incredulous if it does not suc- 
ceed in convincing them. We know 
the time when the great monuments 
of Egypt were constructed, and a 
canal of such importance would 
have been mentioned also; the ho- 
nour of it has been attributed to 
Se$ostris,then to Nechao, who lived 
J)00 years later, to Darius, son of 
Hy stapes, 200 years after Nechao, 
to Ptolemy Philadelphus, to the 
Emperor Adrian, to the Arab Ani- 
rou, Governor of Egypt, who, ac- 
cording to sonic historians, only re- 
aired it, which did not prevent its 
cing stopped up in the miianer it 


IS at present. It may he true that 
all the conquerors of Egypt might 
conceive the design of executing 
this celebrated undertaking, and 
might have abandoned it, as the 
French did, after an attentive ex- 
amination. All these reasons are 
excellent for tlie past, but their 
authority will perhaps weaken in 
futurity. A people who Avished to 
secure to themselves the possession 
of Egypt will find, in a canal be- 
tween the two seas, a means of 
defence, a system of lines capable 
of great resistance, and easy to pro- 
tect. The military importance of 
this work is not less worthy of at- 
tention than its coumiercial conse- 
quences. 

The author of this memoir has 
seen the places he speaks of; lie has 
obser\e<l them at leisure in the most 
couveniciit position for judging of 
tlrmi, and with knoAvIedge to direct 
his judgment; all that he says of 
the present limits of Egypt is very 
exact; but Egypt aggrandized, ex- 
tending to its natural frontiers, and 
]>ossessing the whole course of its 
rivers, would establish different con- 
nections with the rest of the worbl, 
and become capable of greater inte- 
rior development. This new order 
of things is so conhirmable to the 
present state of our knowledge and 
the organization of societies, and is 
so desirable for the many peculiar 
advantages arising from it, that we" 
cannot help indulging in the pleas- 
ing anticipation. Already a man 
of very superior intellect has begau 
the reformations, creations, aiul 
aggrandizements, which will work 
these happy changes and prepare a 
new destiny for Egypt. We conclude 
our observations on this interesting 
publication with a hope that this 
will prove the commencement of a 
series of memoirs, that may justly 
develop the statistics of this* highly 
interesting country, which has in all 
ages attracted the attention of poli- 
ticians, philosophers, and learned 
men. 
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MY SCHOOL BOY SCENES. 


All ! happv hills, ah ! pleasing shade, 

Ah ! fields beloyed in vain. 

Where once mjr careless childhood stray'd, 

A stranger yet to pain ! 

1 feel the galea that from ye blow 
A momentary bliss bestow, 

As waving forth their gladsome wing \ 

My weary soul they seem to soothe. 

And, redolent of joy and youth, 

To breathe a second spring. gray. 


These lines have been]often quot- 
ed to illustrate a subject on which 
the pen of almost every writer, from 
the olden time to the present, has 
been employed. But the * theme 
which dwells on early affections is 
an heir-loom in society, and acquires^ 
Additional value in its descent. It 
is almost the only one that can uni- 
versally Interest. 

Age cannot weary it, or custom stale 
Its infinite variety. 

1 shared in the sentiment of the 
oet, and his lines spontaneously 
roke from my lips as 1 walked fortn 
into the morning, once more to be- 
hold the scenes of my youth, and to 
welcome again those feelings which 
a cold world can never altogether 
chill. The day came calmly from 
the heavens; the clouds were mov- 
ing slowly on ; and the sun, which 
had just risen, yipeared already an 
emblem of that Eternal, whom, al- 
though we cannot gaze upon, we 
feel. The tranquillity that reigned 
above had influenced all beneath. 
The breath of the morning came full 
of life upon the trees, which bent 
their branches as if grateful for its 
freshness; at either side of my path- 
way a clear streamlet rippled over 
the pebbles that obstructed it ; the 
melody of the birds sounded joy- 
ously,— the voice of nature came 
from many sources — and mingled in- 
to song. 1 walked on, at times gazing 
around on the beautiful landscape 
that cv 0 ry way opened. But my 
heart yearned towards the place I 
was approaching, and seemed re- 
taining its feeling to give them full 
yent — where my youthful days were 
passed — where i was once happy. 
lEvery object became more familiar 
as I advanced ; I had already traced 
Goany of my early haunts, and I 


soon reached the spot so dear to my 
memory, with which every idea of 
enjoyment had been long associated. 

1 came to the very liouse in which 
my school-boy days had passed. 
With my arms folded, my eyes fix- 
ed, my mind reverting to the past, 
contemplating the present, and 
wandering on the future, I gazed 
upon it. Like the feelings of my 

outh, it was no longer what it had 

een. In the possession of a new 
tenant, there was scarcely a trace 
left of its ancient appearance. Over 
the door, that had Dome the name 
of my venerable master and declared 
the (luties of his life, a sign-post 
had been elevated to tell the pass- 
ing traveller that here lie might 
have rest. Corporeal objects had 
succeeded to mental. The motto of 
the mansion was once “ read, mark, 
learn, and inwardly digest,” it was 
now “eat, drink, and be merry.” 
I entered it. The interior metamor- 
phosis was still more striking, and 
to me more melancholy. Every thing 
had undergone an alteration. I 
paused but a moment to examine it, 
and hastily sought the school-room. 
The magic influence of time had 
converted it into a place of assembly 
for the village club; and in the 
mornings it was the lecture-room 
in whicli the high priest of Terpsi- 
chore was wont to instruct his pu- 
pils. This was, indeed, a change. 
The culture of the head had given 
place to that of the heels ; and to 
him, who once laboured to instil 
into the mind seeds that should 
spring up and bring forth fruit in 
due season, had succeeded one whose 
only object was to teach his students 
to turn out their toes, and to accom- 
pany the scrapings of his instrument 
witli the eternal one, two, three — 
hop. 

1 contemplated the scenes of rny 
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you til witli sensations that few can 
ajipreciate, and none suOtciently ex- 
press ; forgetting for awhile, in 
dwelling on the days gone bv, it 
was but a shadow I grasped at, 
which mocks us the more as our 
feelings are awakened, and never 
visits us without leaving its sting. 
Yet for the moment 1 felt more 
pleasure in mingling with things 
that were not, save in the memory 
and in the imagination, than the 
worldling in his dearest of sensual 
delights. Before me once stood the 
throne of niy venerable tutor, from 
whence he issued his mandates and 
his laws, imperative as those of the 
Spartans, unalterable as those of 
the Medcs and Pei-siuns. Here 
he reigned in absolute monarchy; 
the great and the little trembled at 
his nod ; and his subjects, however 
they might murmur, dared not com- 
plain. "I fancied him before me 
now — I beheld my school-mates 
around his chair — and I was among 
them, once more a boy. There sat 
one I loved ; there, one I feared. 
Here was the tyrant of the school; 
and here one more dangerous — ■ 
the master’s favourite. All were 
before me, benfUng over their books, 
and I was among them, once more 
a boy. ITie sharp, penetrating 
eye of the tutor glanced over the 
circle ; his warning voice was heard, 
and the more awful sound of his 
cane, as it struck against his desk, 
made the attentive, careful, and the 
idle, studious. Now the hum of 
business met my ear, and the call to 
examination. Some full of confi- 
dence, others of terror, arranged 
themselves round the master’s seat. 
It was over. The wild uproar of 
dismissal, and then the whoop from 
the play^ground, aroused me from 
iny reverie. I was a boy no longer. 
I Went to the place where I had so 
often joined in tlie revels of my play- 
mates. It was no more what it then 
was. Cattle were quietly grazing 
there. Yet every spot of it was fa- 
miliar to me, and 1 recognised every 
whore some object that reminded 
me of joys w)^ien I have known, of 
happiness which I have fclf. 1 was 
a poet those early days, when 
most of warm passion, f and feelings 
are poets, and could pcfn a sonnet on 
a fair lady’s ^e, or a ballad to her 
eye-lwows- For some time I went 
Eur, Mag, May^ 1893. 


hand in hand with the Muses, and, 
they strewed flowers on my pathway : 
hut tin* flowers' withe red, the Muses 
abundoued and my mistress jilted 
me. So the poetic fire was extin- 
guished ; 1 descended from my Pe- 
gasus, and drank no longer of that 
Oastalian stream, whose waters gave 
Dr. Chandler the “stomach ache>” 
I now stood on the very spot, still 
fresh in my memory, where njy first 
stanzas were composed. The feasts 
on th»* banks of Helicon were dedi- 
cated to Love an<l the Muses. Cer- 
tain it is, that without having been 
a lover no one was ever a poet. 
Love is the soul and source of poetry. 
It was so to me. Oh I with Avhat 
feelings did I revert to those days 
when I loved, and thought not of 
deceit; when I shared ray heart 
among the friends of my boyhood, 
and little dreamt that any wouhl 
stab it to its core, 

“ But those who have lov’d, the fondest, 
the purest, 

Too often have wept o’er the dream 
they believ’d ; 

And the heart that baa slumber’d in 
friendship securest, 

Is happy, indeed, if ’twas never de- 
ceiv’d.” 

It was in the morning of life, 
when hope brightens every thing, 
and the imagination dwells fondly 
on joys to come. When the heart, 
bidding pleasure all hail ! walks 
forth gaily, and treads only on 
flowers. There is not a shadow over 
its path, or a blot on the page it 
studies. All its cares aiHi ephemeral 
and die before the ardour of its own 
light. But the morning is succeeded 
by the noon ; the feelings of man 
are changed ; he finds the picture 
he has sketched has its shadows; 
and he learns, by mournful experi- 
ence, how fading and how fleeting 
are all sublunary enjoyments ; that 
happiness is hut* a syren’s song, and 
charms to wound us ; that pleasure 
is, indeed, 

The torrent’s smoothness ere it dash 
below.” 

and as the evening of life ap- 
proaches he finds his hopes un- 
realised, his feelings withered, his 
affections betrayed, his heart broken. 

I left the abode of iny youlli. I 
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could gain little intelligcDcc from 
its new inmates; and I sought to 
discoter the residence of some of my 
old acquaintances, in order to learn 
the fate of mv venerable tutor, and 
to hear something of the companions 
of my boyhood. I had little diffi- 
culty in finding the house of one of 
my school-fellows. He had lost all 
recollection of me, but he willingly 
gave me the information he pos- 
sessed. He was the first 1 had seen 
for many years, with the exception 
of one, who was my friend at school. 
We met, long after our early inti- 
macy, under circumstances of a me- 
lancholy nature. We were both 
men, but wc had not forgotten the 
sentiments of our youth. When we 
did meet, in was to part soon ;-^hc 
died in my arms. While a hoy, he 
was remarkable for his pensive and 
almost gloomy disposition. It was 
this endeared him to me; for the 
countenance of sorrow always won 
me more than that of joy. The heart 
speaks from it, and at least it does 
not deceive. It was far from our 
early haunts that we beheld each 
other. In him the sadness of his 
youth had been replaced only by 
despair ; and be was on the bed from 
which he never rose. It seemed to 
me that some secret grief preyed 
upon his heart, and it must have 
been deeply seated. He never told 
it to me, and I respected the cause 
too much to ask it. But when he 
was dying he gave me a miniature, 
which he made me promise to bury 
with him in his grave. It was that 
of a female ; the features were beau- 
tiful, but sad, like his own, — The 
man I now mot was one of every 
clay life, whom sorrow could scarcely 
touch, who cared little for the finer 
feelings of humanity, and, who en- 
joyed them loss. However, he told 
'me much that 1 was anxious to 
know. My old master had been 
long dead Before his death he had 
been' reduced almost to want, and 
owf?d all his comforts to one who 
had been his pupil. Ti'hcre was 
something very mtdancholy in this ; 
hut how greatly was it softened, to 
hear that he had been led gently 
down the hill of life by him whom 
he had guided up it, who had ren- 
dered his pathway less rugged, and 
, removed many a thorn from his pil- 
low; that the tear I wept over it. 


was not the only one that had glis- 
tened on the old man*s grave., It 
reminded me of the noble act of Pe- 
trarch, who, while in poverty him- 
self, pawned his most valuable and 
indeed his only property, his books, 
to console the misery and relieve the 
necessities of his ohl master, Con- 
veiinolc. I visited the church-yard 
where the good man’s ashes reposed. 

1 stood beside the grave over which 
his grateful pupil had raised a tablet 
to his memory, and 1 repeated the 
%vords engraven on it- — “ may he 
rest in peace !” Not far from his 
bed slept one who had been his 
scholar. I knew his story, and it 
ivas a sad one. I remembered him 
when he was the gayest of the gay ; 
when he trifled away life’s morning, 
and spent it in folly, though not m 
vice. He hated thought and, with 
him, to be serious was to be dull. 
Like Beatrice, he seemed “ born to 
speak all mirth, and no matter.’* 
He loved — and then, like Benedict’s, 
“ his jesting spirit crept into a lute- 
string.” fie became altered, but 
improved. The passion, which gave 
(’ymon a soul, taught him that man 
had other enjoyments than basking 
in the sunshine. His love was pros- 
perous and fortune smiled ; the smile 
was like the spring-hligjit to the 
flower, which comes tranquil as the 
breeze, but leaves behind it — death. 
Preparing himself for the profession 
of a surgeon, ho studied in one of 
the Metropolitan Hospitals, and, his 
diploma obtained, he was to have 
been united to the object of his af- 
fections. Having been absent from 
the city, he had not seen her for 
some weeks. On the morning of 
his return he went to the hospital 
in which he studied; with his usual 
gay heart, whistling his favourite 
air to set care and sorrow at defi- 
ance, little dreaming of the preci- 
pice on which he stobd ; he entered 
the dissecting-room— and, beheld the 
body of the woman he loved. He 
never spoke; he never wept; but, 
from that moment reason left him, 
and he was soon in his grave at 
peace. I^he had died of a fever dur- 
ing his absence, and the circum- 
stance that followed is of too CQin- 
mon a mature to require explanation* 
He had not even heard of her illness ; 
he had left her happy and in health ; 
and he beheld her— it was a blessing 
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to him that he was unconscious 
of his wretchedness. 

The day had drawn to its close 
before I thought of leaving the 
scenes so dear to every feeling of my 
heart. I had roamed about them 
from rngming till almost night. 
There was scarcely a path of all my 
haunts which 1 did not again tread ; 
even with inanimate things I had 
claimed acquaintanceship, and every 
tree that I remembered received me 
opce tnore beneath its branches; 
there was one in particular, an old 
oak which grew in the play-ground ; 
1 plucked a leaf from it, placed it in 
luy bosom, and departed from the 
spot, in all huniaii probability for 
ever. 

As I passed through the village, 
in which a new race had sprung up, 
the usual amusements of the children 
were going forward ; I stood and 
gazed upon them. The rhymes 
which 1 remembered so well broke 
on my car; the little ones were 


dancing in tlioughtlcss merrimenf, 
beating time to the measure with 
their feet. I beheld them with envy 
bordering on hate, to see them so 
happy. It was but for an instant ; 
my better feelings conquered, as they 
will always conquer, those momen- 
tary visitings of a daemon. I joined 
them in their song, and though at 
every pause my heart told me too 
truly, 

I cannot fed as I have felt, or be 
what 1 have been.'* 

Those few moments were to me, 
what a green spot is to the desert- 
worn traveller, which he loves to 
linger near, and leaves with regret. 

“ Let fate do her worst, there are relics 

ofjoy» 

Bright beams of the past she can never 
destroy ; 

Which come in the night-time of sor- 
row and care, 

To shine round the heart and make all 
pleasure there.” 


THE PRAISES OF OSIRIS. 

FROM TIBULLUS, 

Osiris first contriv’d, with skilful hand. 

The crooked plough to turn the tender land ; 

He sow’d the first, in soil till then unsown, 

And gather’d fruit from trees till then unknown. 

He prun’d with steel the tendrils of the vine, 

And taught her branches round the pole to twine* 

The ripen’d grape, which barefoot rustics trod, 

Its cheering juice at his request bestow'd : 

The juice that tun’d the voice in various song. 

And taught the shepherd’s feet to trip along. 

When, worn with toil, the rustic yields to care. 

Inspiring Bacchus guards him from despair: 

To wretched mortals Bacchus carries rest, 

E’en when the feet by cruel chains are press’d. 

Nor care, nor grief, dost thou, Osiris, see. 

But dance and song and love belong to thee, 
vSky-painted flow’rs, the brow with ivy crown’d. 

And robe of yellow flowing to the ground, 

With pipe of tuneful note, and Tyrian vest. 

And fill’d with mystic scrolls the sacred chest. 

• 0 . 
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ON POETKJAL RESEMBLANCE. 


In pursuing our literary research- 
es in the present day, we cannot but 
frequently observe the striking re- 
semblance between various passages 
in the \TorkB of our best modern 
poets, either in character, images, 
or sentiment, or in some peculiar 
style or mode of expression; and 
this similarity is sometimes so close, 
as even to wear the appearance of 
direct imitation. But the reader 
must guard against forming a has^ 
conclusion on mere supposition. It 
will often happen, as a contempo- 
rary writer has justly observed, that 
the author whom we consider an 
imitator may be altogether uncon- 
scious of the resemblance; he may 
not even have read the work which 
he is thought to have followed ; he 
may think a certain image original 
if he has not perceived it in the 
writings of another; or if he has 
read much, and, in general, allowed 
the thoughts of others to blend with 
liis own, may after some time be 
nnable to distinguish with precision 
the part which is his own from that 
which is borrowed. At all events, 
wbon two writers, who are nearly 
alike in their mode of thinking, 
luippento touch upon the same sub- 
ject, it is highly probable tliat many 
of their ideas or expressions will 
appear as if taken from one • ano- 
ther. 

In illustration of the above re- 
marks, I have selected the few fol- 
lowing examples from the works of 
our bVst poets, as remarkable in- 
stances of coincidence of sentiment 
and similarity of description. 

1.— “ Or view the Lord of the unerring 
bow, 

The God of life and poesy and light — 
The Sun in human limbs array'd, and 
brow 

All radiant^i^^l^m his trimqpb in the 
fisrbt ; 

The fihaft hath jitat been shot— the 
arrow bright 

With an imraortars vengence ; in hU 
eye 


And nostril beautiful disdain^ and 
might 

And majesty flash their full lightnings 

hy> 

Developing in that one glance the 
Deity.” 

Chiide Harold, Canto IV. st. clxi. 

This beautiful picture of the Bel* 
videre Apollo closely resembles the 
following passage: “ An eternal 
spring of youth warms that celes- 
tial countenance ! Are you not awe- 
struck by the majesty oi the divinity 
in the calm turn of that head! in 
those luxuriant tresses wavin^j’ as 
the golden hair of the God of Lij^ht 
should flow ? There is nothing 
human about him — not a vein in- 
terrupts tlie softness, not a nerve 
swells the form ; a celestial vapour 
circulates in the lovely contour of 
the whole figure! Disdain just opefis 
his lips, indignation just breathes in 
his 7iostrils; but his forehead is 
smooth with perpetual tranquillity. 
Does he not seem to walk along the 
air? He does not touch the earth.”* 
We may compare with these two 
passages the noble lines on the same 
subject in an Oxford prize poeiii„ 
by the present Professor of Poetry 
in that University: — 

“ Heard ye (he arrow hurtle in the sky ? 
Heard ye the dragon monster's death- 
fuf cry ’ 

111 settled majesty of fierce disdain, 
Proud of his might, yet scornful of the 
slain, 

The heav'nly archer "stands-— no human 
birth. 

No perishable denizen of earth ; 

Youth blooms immortal in his beardless 
face, 

A God in strength, with more than 
godlike grace ; 

All, all divine— no struggling muscle 
glows, 

Thro' heaving vein no mantling life- 
blood flows. 

But animate with deity alone, 

In deathless glory lives the breatbiog 
stone. 

Bright kindling with a conqueror's 
stern delight, 


* Film Flams, Vol. HI. cb. 54. The passage here quoted is taken fk*om 
Winkelmami's description of the Belvidcic Apollo in his “ Histoirc de I'Art,” 
tome II. quarto^ page 427. 
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His keen' ey^ tracks the arrow's fateful 

Borns bis indignant cheek with venge- 
ful fire, 

And his lip ({uivers with insulting ire: 
Firm fi;t’d his head, yet light as when 
on high 

He walks th' impalpable and pathless 
sky; 

The rich luxuriance of his hair, con- 
fin'd 

in graceful ringlets, wantons on the 
wiud, 

Thai lifts ill sport his mantle's droop- 
ing fold, 

Proud to display that form of faultless 
mould,’* 

1 — 22 . 

It. — The following beautiful stan- 
zas on the remains of ancient Rome 
correspond with similar passages in 
tlie works of Addison, Pope and 
Dyer, on the same subject. We 
liave thus four distinct pictures of 
tbesfi venerable relics of antiquity 
drawn by four poets, all equally 
celebrated for the varied beauties of 
their compositions, and all equally 
masters of the art of poetry. 

“ Cypress and ivy, weed and wall- 
flower grown 

Matted and mass’d together, hillocks 
heap'd 

On what were chambers, arch-crush'd, 
column struwn 

111 fragmeutH, chok'd up vaults, and 
frescos steep’d 

III Hubterruuean damps, where the owl 
peep'd, 

Deeming it midnight; temples, baths 
or halls? 

Pronounce who can ; for all that 
learning reap'd 

From her research hath been that 
these are walls— 

Behold th' imperial mount ! 'tis thus 
the mighty falls. 

Tally was not so eloquent as thou, 
Thou nameless column with the buried 
base ! 

What are the laurels of the Csesar'a 
brow, 

Crown me with ivy from bis dwelling, 
.place. 

Whose arch or pillar meets me in the 

Titus, or Trajan’s? No — that of 
time : 


Triumph, archy pillar^ all he doth 
displace 

Scoffinff ; and apostolic statues climb, 
To crush th' imperial urn whose ashes 
slept sublime.”* 

Addison, in Ids “ Letter from 
Italy,” addressed to Lord Flalifux, 
thus beautifully describes the ap- 
pearance of ancient Rome : — 

“ Immortal glories in my mind revive, 
And in my soul a thousand passions 
strive, 

When Rome's exalted beauties 1 des- 
cry 

Magtnificentin piles of ruin He. 

An auipbitheatrc's amazing height 
Here fills my eye with terror and de- 
light, 

That on it's public shows unpeopled 
Rome, 

And held uncrowded nations in its 
womb ; 

Here pillars rough with sculpture pierce 
the skies, 

And here the proud triumphal arches 
rise; 

Where the old Romans' deathless acts 
display’d 

Their base degen'rate progeny up- 
braid ; 

Whole rivers here forsake the fields 
below. 

And wond'ring at their height thro’ 
airy channels flow.” 

69—82. 

Pope, in his “ Epistle to Addi- 
son ” on medals, commences with 
these striking and elegant verses: — 

Sec the wild waste of all-devouring 
years i 

How Rome her own sad sepulchre ap- 
pears, 

With nodding arches, broken temples, 
spread 1 

The very tombs now vanish’d like their 
dead ! 

Imperial wonders rais’d on nations 
spoil’d. 

Where, mix’d with slaves, the groan- 
ing martyr toil’d ; 

Huge theatres, that now unpeopled 
woods, 

Now drain’d a distant country of her 
floods ; 

Fanes, which admiring'gods with pride 
survey, 

Statues of men scarce less alive than 
they ! 


* Childe Harold, Canto IV. stanzas evii. and cx. See also the succeeding 
stanzas down to stanza civil. 
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Some felt the siteilt stroke of mould'- 
ring age, 

•Some hostile fury, some religiotts rage ; 
Barbarian blindness, cbristiaa zeal, 
conspire, 

And Papal piety and gothic 6re. 
Perhaps by its own ruins sav'd from 
flame, 

Some bory*d marble half preserves a 
name. 

Ambition sigh'd! she found it vain 
to trust 

The faithless column and the crumb, 
ling bust ; 

Huge moles, whose shadows stretch'd 
from shore to shore, 

Their mins perish'd, and their place 
Do more.”* 

In these lines the reader may ob- 
serve that Pope has borrowed many 
imithets from the description of Aa- 
dison. 

Dyer also, in his celebrated poem 
called the “ Iluins of Rome ’ has 
not less ably succeeded. 

“ Fall'n, fall'n, a silent heap ! Her 
heroes all 

Sunk in their urns ; behold the pride 
of pomp, 

The throne of nations fallen, obscur'd 
in dust, 

£'cn yet majestical : the solemn scene 
Elates the soul, while now the rising 
sun 

Flames on the ruins in the purer air 
Tow’ring aloft, upon the glitt'ring plain 
Like broken rocks, a vast circumfe. 
rence; 

Rent palaces, crush'd columns, rifled 
moles 

Fanes roll'd on fanes, and tombs on 
buried tombs.” 

16—25. 

I i „ i — » . Here hoary time 

Sits on his throne of ruins ; while the 
wind 

Sweeps o'er his various lyre, how mu. 
sical 

Hovr sweet the diapason t Melancholy 
Spreads o'er the soul her mood $ that 
kindly mood 

Which calms the thought, and lifts It 
to the skies.” • 

The pilgrim oft 

At dead of night, 'mid his oriron hears, 


Aghasty the voice of Timo dUpartioff 
fowVr, 

Tumbling all precipitate down dash'd, 
Rattling around, loud thuud'ringto the 
moon.” 38—42. 

/ 

Of this latter passage Dr. John- 
son has spoken in tenns of the 
warmest approbation, and has justly 
observed, that it is conceived with 
the mind of a poet. “ He was not, 
however, the first to discover its 
merits; fbrHervey, in his * Medita- 
tions,' had previously applauded it. 
The introduction of the pilgrim 
hearing the noise of the falling 
towers is a beautiful circumstance, 
and affects us much more forcibly 
than the simple assertion that they 
often fell. The fourth line has not 
the structure of any English verse, 
consequently has no melody; but 
it is a complete echo to the sense. 
It indeed represents, as far as the 
sound of words can admit, the exact 
thing designed to be represented. 

The reader will no doubt remark 
the similarity of idea in this pas- 
sage, and in the second stanza of 
the quotation from Childe Harold. 
Dver's subsequent animated picture 
of the Coliseum]: appears also to 
have been the ground-work of Lord 
Byron’s equally forcible and mag- 
nificent description. § 

III. — In Pope's “ Epistle on the 
Use of Riches,” there are some ex- 
cellent lines describing the abode of 
penury and inbospitality, which 
greatly resemble a passage in one of 
the Satires of Joseph Hall, Bishop 
of Norwich, in the reigns of Queen 
Elizabeth and James I. 

Like some lone Chartreux stands the 
good old halt. 

Silence without, and fasts within the 
wall ; 

No raftered roofe with dance and tabor 
sound, 

No noontide bell invites the country 
round ; 

Tenants with sighs the smokeless tow'rs 
snrvey. 

And tnm th' unwilling steeds another 
way; ; 

BetUghied vmnderersy the forest o er. 


♦ Moral Essays, Epist. V. To Mr. Addison, occasioned by his Dialogues on 
Medals. 1 — 22. 
f Scott's Critical Essays. 

X Ruins of Rome, 146—164. 

§ Cliildc llaruh), Cunt. IV. stanzas cxlii. cxlili. exliv. and cxiv. 
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Curse the lau’d candle and unop*nin 0 
door } 

While the gaunt mastiff, growling at 
the gate, 

Affrights the beggar whom he longs 
to eat.”* 

“ The use, the force, and the ex- 
cellence of language,” observes a 
judicious commentator on these lines, 
certainly consist in raising clear, 
complete, and circumstantiaCmm^c^, 
and ia turning readers into spec-^ 
tutors. The preceding passage is 
<[uotecl as a striking example of this 
excellence, of all others the most 
essential in poetry. Every epithet 
here used paints its object, and paints 
it distinctly. After having passed 
over the moat full of cresses, do you 
not actually find yourself in the mid- 
dle court of this forlorn and solitary 
mansion, overgrown with docks an<l 
nettles ? And do you not hear the 
dog that is going to assault you?”t 
The following is the passage by 
Bishop Hall, to which 1 have before 
referred. 

“ Housekeeping's dead !— — — 
Along thy way thou caust not but des- 
cry 

Fair glittering halls to tempt the hope- 
ful eye. 

So the gay gate adds fuel to thy thought, 
That such proud piles were never rais’d 
for nought. 

Beat the broad gates ! a goodly hollow 
sound 

With double echoes doth again re- 
bound ; 

But not a dog doth bark to welcome 
thee ; 

Nor churlish porter canst thou chafing 
see ; 

All dumb and silent, like the dead of 
night, 

Oi* dwelling of some sleepy Sybarite. 
The marble pavement, hid with desert 
weed, 

With house-leek, thistle, dock, and 
hemlock seedl 

I/H>k to the tow’red ehimnies, which 
should 'be 

The wind pipes of good hospitality, 
Thro’ which it breatheth t€t the open 
air, 

Betokening life and libmal well-fare j 


Ln, there ih’ unthaiikful swallow takes 
her rest, 

And fills the tunnelt with her circled 
uestrj 

IV. — The fine persoui^attoh of 
Death, contained in the following 
single verse of Milton, seems to 
have been taken from some lines on 
the saiue subject by Thomas Sack- 
villc, first Lord Buckburst, a noble 
poet, who flourished in the reign of 
Queen Mary. 

And over them triumphant death his 
dart 

Shook.” Paradise T^t,xi. 491. 

** His dart anon out of the corse he 
took, 

And ill his band (a dreadful sight to 
see) 

With great triumph eftsooncsthe same 
he shook,” § 

The reader will probably excuse 
the introduction of the whole of this 
striking passage, as a specimen of 
the force and energy of early Eng- 
lish poetry, “ Language can hardly 
paint expiring Famine, and Death 
triumphing, in stronger colours.” 

^ But oh \ the doleful sight that then 
we see : 

A griesly shape of famine : — 

Her starved corse that rather seem’d a 
shade, 

Thau any substance of a creature 
made. 

On her while we thus firmly fix’d our 
eyes, 

That bled, for ruth of such a dreary 
sight, 

Lo suddenly she shriek’d in so huge 
wise, 

As made bell-gates to shiver with the 
might *, 

Wherewith a dart we saw how it did 
'■‘ght 

Bight on her breast, and therewithal 
pale death 

EnthrilUng it to reave her of her 
breath. 

<< And by and by a dumb dead corse 
we saw, * 

Heavy and cold, (he shape of death 
aright, 


* Moral Essays, Epist. iii. 187—196. 
t Warton’s Essay on Pope, Vol. II. page 165. J Book V. Sat. IL 
§ Introduction to the Mirror for Magistrates. 
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That daunts all earthly creatnres to bis 
law, ' 

Againat whose force in Taine it is to 
6gbt. 

Ne peers, ne princes, ne no mortal 
wight, 

Ne towns, ne realms, cities, nc strong, 
est tower, 

But all perforce must yield unto bis 
power. 

^ His dart anon out of the corse he 
took, 

And in his hand (a dreadful sight to 
see) 

With great triumph eftsooncs the same 
he shook, 

Tliat most of all my fears affrayed me: 
Hfs bodie dight with nought but bones 
perilie, 

The naked shape of man there saw I 
plaiiie. 

All save the flesh, the sinew, and the 
veyn.” 

V. — Let us next observe the two 
following parallel passages from the 
works of Grajr and Akensidc. The 
harmonious lines, so beautifully de. 
scriptive of the power of music, from 
the pen of the former poet, are 
closely translated from the first 
Pythian Ode of Pindar. 

“ Oh sovVeign of the willing soul, 
Parent of sweet and soleimn.breathing 
airs, 

Enchanting shell! the sullen cares, 

And frantic passions, bear thy soft 
controul. 

On Thracia's hills the lord o f war 
Has curb*d the fury of his air, 
yfncf dropp'd his thirsty lance at thy 
command. 

Perching on the scepterM hand 
Of Jove, thy magic lulls the feathered 
king 

With ruffled plumes and flagging wing. 
Quench'd in dark clouds of slumber He 
The terrors of his beak, and liglifnlngs 
of his eye.” 

Progress of Poesy, I. 2. 

The reader will no doubt be gra- 
tified to see these striking images, 
copied by the inastcfly hand of 
Akenside : — 

— « With slacken'd wings, 

While now the solemn concert breathes 
around, 

Incumbent o'er the sceptre of his l/)rd 
Sleeps the stern eagle 3 by the nnm- . 
bered notes 
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Possess'd, and satiate with the melting 
tone; 

Sov'reign of birds. The furious God 
ofwar^ 

His darts forgetting^ and the rapid 
wheels^ 

That hear him rengeful o'er th' emy. 
battled plains^ 

Relents^ and soothes his own fierce 
heart to ease.” 

Hymn to the Naiads, 265— >273. 

Lord Byron also, in his Cbilde 
Harold, has a noble passage illus- 
trative of the powerful effects of 
music (founded on an historical 
fact, related in Plutarch’s Life of 
NiciasJI which much resembles the 
fifth, sixth, and seventh lines of the 
preceedin^ quotation from Gray; 
and the sixth, seventh, and eighth 
of Akenside ; — 

“ When Athens' armies fell at Syra- 
cuse, 

And fetter’d thousands bore the yoke 
of war, 

Redemption rose up in the attic muse, 
Her voice their only ransom from iifar : 
See ! as they chaunt the tragic hymn, 
the car 

Of ih' o'ermaster'd victor stops^ the 
reins 

Fall from his hands^Uis idle scimitar 
Drops from his belt — he rends his cap- 
tive’s chains, 

And bids him thank the bard for free- 
dom and his strains.” 

Canto IV. st. xvi. 

For other examples of the power 
of music, the reader is refered to 
Dryden’s “ Alexander’s Feast;” 
Pope’s “ Ode to St. Cecilia;” and 
some verses by the same poet in his 
“ Essay on Criticism.” (3/4 — 381.) 

VI. — Poets are fond of amplifying 
a happy thought, or an origin^ 
idea ; and, indeed, of oceasionalljr 
borrowing them from the works of 
their prpiTecessors. Thus the simili- 
tude so beautifully applied in the 
following lines is to be found, not 
only twice repeated in^ the pages of 
Pope, hut also in Silius Italicus, in 
Shakspeare, in Sir John Davies, 
in Du Bartas, and in several sub- 
sequent English authors. 

« Self-love but serves the virtuoun 
mind to wake, V 

As thesmaU pebble stirs the' peaceful 
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The centre mov'd, a circle straight 
^ succeeds, 

Another still, and still another spreads ; 
Friend, parent, neighbour, dwt it will 
embrace; 

His country next, and then all human 
race : 

Wide and more wide th' o'erflowingfs 
of the mind 

Take ev’ry creature in of evVy kind.” 
^say on Man, Hpist. IV. 363—370. 

Ah on tlio smooth expanse of chrystal 
lakes 

The sinking stone at first a circle 
makes, 

The trembling surface, by the motion 
Ktirr'd, 

Spreads in a second circle, then a 
third ; 

Wide, and more wide, 'the floating 
rings advance, 

Fill all the watVy plain, and to the 
margin dance : 

Thus ev'ry voice and sound, v/hen first 
they break, 

On tieighb’ring air a soft impression 
make ; 

Another ambient circle then they 
move, 

That, in its turn, impells the next 
above ; 

Through undulating air the sounds- are 
sent, 

And spread o'er all the fluid element.”* 
Temple of Fame, 436* — 447. 

Sic ubi perrupit stagnantera calculus 
uudam, 

Fxiguos format per prima volumiiia 
gyros : 

TVfox, tremuluin vibrans motu gliscente 
liquorem, 

Multiplicat crebros sinuati gurgitis 
orbes : 

Donee postremo laxatis circulus oris 
Coiitingat geminas patulo curvainine 
ripas.”t 

“ Glqry is like a circle in the water, 
Which never ceaseth to enlarge itself, 
Till, by broad spending, it disperse to 
nought.” 

Henry VI. Part I. Act ^.‘$cene 2. 

The image here represented is 
also to be found in a work, entitled 
JVoece Teipsum^ or a poem on the 
Immortality of the Soul, written by 
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Sir John Pavics at the close of the 
sixteenth centaury, peluched psMrts 
of this poem, but not with the par- 
ticular passage hei«<|HotecU arecon- 
tained in the second volume of 
Campbell’s Lives of the Poets 

“ As when a stone is into water cast, 
One circle doth another pi rcle make. 
Till the last circle reach the bank at 
last.” 

It again occurs in the Orlando 
Furioso of Ariosto, Hook Vllf., 
Chap. 63, of .Sir John Harrington’s 
translation : — 

“ As circles in a water dear are spread, 
When sunne doth shine by day, and 
moone by night. 

Succeeding one another in a, ranke, 

TUI all by one and quo do touch the 
banke.” 

Also in the Epistle Dcdicato^'ic 
of (’ha})rnaii, prelixed to his version 
of the I liad : — 

As in a spring 

The plyant water, mov'd with any 
thing 

Let fall into it, pats her motion out 
In perfect circles, that move round 
about 

The gentle fountain, one another ray- 
sing.” 

And again in Owen Fcltham’s 
l{es*)lves^' (Of judging charitably) 
Edit- of 1S20, page 58. — ‘‘ Report 
once vented, like a stone cast into a 
pond, begets circle upon circle, till 
it meets tlie bank that bounds it.” 

The idea here expressed also ap- 
pears, though in a much more ex- 
ianded form, in Sylvester’s trans- 
dtioii of Dll Hartas, the third part 
of the second day of the second 
week. 

VII, — The following descrlptioix 
of the ‘‘ Temple of Ruinonr” is taken 
from Ovid. Pope met tvith it in 
Chaucer’s old work, entitled the 
** House of Fame,” (of which Pope’s 
poem is an improved and modernized 
version) ana Chaucer found it in 
the twelfth book of Ovid’s Met4|>- 
morphoses, from whence he has 


^ The same imsige again appears, though with a far less delicate applicatiou, 
in the Duneiady^lSpak IL 4£ld»410. ^ ^ 

t Slliug Itatlhua' on the second Funic War, Book XlII, 24 — 29. 

Eur, Mag, May^ 18^;* E 
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closely copied the situation and for- 
mation of the edifice. 

It is thus that a happy thought 
or striking description is succes- 
sively transferred from one writer 
to another; each endeavouring to 
enlarge and amplify the original 
idea. Poets, indeed, seem to consi- 
der themselves privileged in thus 
borrowing from the works of their 
redecessors ; a practice which must 
e allowed to be rather too bold an 
extension of their poetical licence. 
We may, in particular, trace the 
groundwork of many of Virgil’s 
most celebrated passages in the 
pages of Homer. 

^ Before my view appear’d a structure 
fair, 

Its site uncertain, if in earth or air; 
With rapid motion turn’d the mansion 
round ; 

With ceaseless noise the ringing walls 
resound ; 

Not less in number were the spacious 
doors 

Than leaves on trees, or sands upon the 
shores ; 

Which still unfolded stood, by night, 
by day, 

Pervious to winds, and open ev’ry way. 
Hither, as to their proper place, arise 
All various sounds from earth, and seas, 
and skies, 

Or spoke aloud, or whisper’d in the 
ear; 

Nor ever silence, rest, or peace is here.” 

Temple of Fame, 420—435. 

** Orbe locus medio est inter terrasque 
fretumque, 

Ceclestesque plagas, triplicis conOnia 
round! ; 

IJnde, quod est usquam, quamvis regio> 
nibus absit, 

Inspicitur ; penetratque cavas vox om« 
nis ad aures. 

Fama tenet, summ&que domum sibi le- 
git in arce : 

Innumerosque aditus, ac mille fora- 
mina teotis 

Addidit ; et nullis inclusit limina por- 
tis. 

Nocte dieque patent. Tota est ex aure 
sonanti ; 
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Tota firemit : vocesque refert : itcrat- 
que quod audit. 

Nulla quies intus, nulldque silentia 
parte. 

Nec tamen est clamor, sed parvae mur- 
mura vocis : 

Qnalia de pelagi, si quis procul audiat, 
undia 

Esse solent : qualemve sonutUy cum Ju- 
piter atras 

Increpicet nubes, extrema tonitrua 
reddunt. 

Atria turba tenent ; veniunt leve vul- 
gns, euntque: 

Mistaque cum veris passim commenta 
vagantur 

Millia rumorem; coufusaque verba vo- 
lutant.” 

Famoe Domus, 1—17. 

These lines have been thus har- 
moniously translated by Dryden, of 
whose version Pope no doubt availed 
himself in drawing his picture of the 
Temple of Rumour. 

“ ’Tis built of brass, the better to dif- 
fuse 

The spreading sounds, and multiply 
the news; 

Where echos in repeated echos play, 

A mart for ever full, and open night 
and day. 

Nor silence is within, nor voice ex- 
press, 

But a deaf noise of sounds that never 
* cease, 

Confus’d and chiding, like the hollow 
roar 

Of tides, receding from th' insulted 
shore : 

Or like the broken thunder^ heard from 
far* 

When Jove to distance drives the roU- 
ing war.” 

In this passage of Dryden tliere 
are many beautitul instances of alli- 
teration — a species of poetical em- 
bellishment with which he was par- 
ticularly fond of adorning his poems 
especially in that excellent version 
of the Tales of Chaucer and Boc- 
cace, so inuch admired as one of his 
latest performances, and so well 
known by the title of his “ Fables.” 


* This simile Pope has imitated in describing the distant view of the Temple 
of Fame.— 

Sudden I heard a wild promlseuons sound 
Like hrokM thunders that at distance roar. 

Or billows mnrm’ring on the hollow shore.” 

22—24. 

> M these two passages Dry den’s is the inore poetically expressed, and indeed 
is fnpeiior to its or^nal. The image here used is alio to ha fonnd In Milton.— 
^ Their rising all at dnee was as 'iHd sound 
Of thunder heard 

PWldlae Lost, n. 47«, 477. 
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SKETCHES 

SOCIETY. 

I HAVE already noticed the dif- 
ferent modes of receivinff company 
in France and England, but the 
subject merits more attention than 
1 at first imagined, as we may 
build upon the facts which it em- 
braces very fair opinions of the na- 
tional chaVacter. In England peo- 
ple ruin themselves by the dinners 
and suppers which they give to their 
friends ; persons in high life hesi- 
tate not to provide the delicacies of 
the season coute qui coute ; and un- 
less they give green peas at five 
guineas per quart, and pine-apples 
at two or three guineas each, they 
are set down as stingy creatures. I 
know many good natnrod fools of 
good income so straightened by this 
ridiculous fashion, as to be com- 
pelled to emigrate to France where 
happily it is not in existence. The 
tradesman in England is, in his way, 
still more silly than the peer. He 
would dread the reproaches of his 
friends if lie spared liis port wine, or 
dismissed tlieni without a substan- 
tial supper. We all know what jeers 
and ridicjule the tea and turn-ftat 
system bad to bear w'ith when it 
was first attempted. There cannot 
be two opinions amongst sensible 
men as to the folly of the English 
in this respect, hut it would be unjust 
not to give them the credit of erring 
on the side of hospitality ; they con- 
sider that they cannot do better 
when they invite friends than to 
give them good fare. The French 
provide amusements and conversa- 
tion, which cost them nothing, for 
their acquaintances, and pay no at- 
tention to the stomach ; the extreme 
is a bad one, and it is much to be 
desired that the people of both coun- 
tries would borrow a little from 
each other. I was invited to a 
soMe, as it is called, by a Frenchman 
of rank, and had the pleasure of 
meeting at his house about thirty 
persons, among whom were some 
of very pleasing and instructive con- 
versation. The company met toge- 
ther at about six o’clock in tfce even- 
ing ; the hour being so early I natu? 
rally exp^ted that tea would he serv- 
ed up; nine o’clock hpwever came 
and no refreshment waaoKered^ nor 
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did the company generally seem to 
expect any. At about half'past 
nine o’clock two servants entered, 
with silver trays covered with hon^ 
bonSy (sweetmeats of sugarY which 
were handed round to the com- 
pany; among the hon-hons were a 
great many crackers, which the 
young ladies and their beaux amused 
themselves with by snapping; some 
raised a laugh by reading the printed 
questions and answers found in the 
apers w’hich enveloped the bon-^ 
ons / others admired their flavour, 
and one gentleman gravely asked 
me if the sugar refiners in England 
furnished sugar sufficiently fine for 
bon-bons. The gossip occasioned 
by the service of the sweetmeats took 
up an hour, during which I fre- 
quently Watched the door in expec- 
tation of some more solid refresh- 
ment, for I had taken a very early 
dinner, and was really hungry. No- 
thing however entered ; at eleven 
o’clock some negus and a few sponge 
cakes were handed round, and at 
twelve o’clock the society separated. 
I had no high opinion of course of 
the hospitality of the French from 
this soiree^ but I have since been to 
several others, w'hich have m^de me 
consider my first inviter compara- 
tively hospitable. 

In many of the soirSes which I 
have since attended, nothing in the 
way of refreshment was offered to the 
company, ami I understand that it 
is by no* means unusual for eighteen 
or twenty persons to be invited and 
to separate without eating or drink- 
ing any tiling. It is impossible to 
admire such a mode of associating 
as this, but there aye a great num- 
ber of English in Paris who copy 
the French in their mode of con- 
ducting their soirees, 

THE EXI*ENSES OF LIVING IN 
FRANCE. 

This is a subject of some interest 
to the English at home and abroad, 
and it is one upon which a great 
deal has been said falsely; those 
who have treated it having given 
way too much to their prejudices. 
Some persons return from P^ris 
after a visit of two or three days 
only, and declare that every thing is 
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dirt cheap in France, others declare 
that provisions are much dearer 
than in England. It is not by re- 
siding in Paris two or three months 
that a person can feel himself equal 
to B statement of pure fact; the 
Englishman who has lived extra- 
vagantly a^ honie is surprised at the 
apparchtlv low prices which he hears 
asked in Paris ; and, on the other 
hand, he who has already economised 
at home, and comes toPuris for further 
economy, finds every article much 
beyond what be had expected; a 
whole volume might be ^nitteu on 
this subject, and still something 
would be omitted. 1 must content 
myself with a mere sketch which, 
from the length of time that I have 
resided in join's, I can assure the 
reader will be a correct one. First, 
as to lodgings; apartments, gene- 
vally speaking, are expensive; a 
good bed- room and sitting-room, 
furnished, on the first floor of a 
house well situated is charged 130 
to 150 francs a month ; on the se- 
cond floor the charge is about 15per 
cent, lower, and on the third floor 
about 25 per rent, lower than on the 
first. Many very respectable per- 
sons live on the second and third 
floors in Pads, and there are some 
munof title, and even of fortune, who 
live on the fourth or fifth floors ; 
unfnrnished'apartments are propor- 
tionably less expensive. In the very 
best situations they arc, however, 
high ; a suite of rooms in a good 
house of tlie Oliaussee d' Autin^ oh the 
flrst floor, suflicieii4 to accommodate 
a family of ten or twelve persons, 
costs 3 to 40(M) fiancs per year. In 
acme houses 5 and flflflO must be 
paid. In situations less fashionable, 
tut equally respectable, a similar 
apartment may be' bad for 2000 ; 
and in the Imnbourg St. Germain 
H very good suite of rooms may be 
had, unfurnished, for about 1000 or 
1200 francs a year. In addition to 
the rent a sou per franc is charged 
for the porter, as a compyensation for 
his trouble in answering enquiries, 
&c. After the lodgings, thU most 
expensive article in a domeEtil^^esta- 
blishment is fuel ; the wood for one 
fire will cost at least two francs a 
day, if the fire be at all a good one. 
There arc good coals in Paris which 
cmifie from Mons, in the Nether- 
iands, hut the French have an idea 
a cot^l'fire Is very destructive to 


health, and therefore there are no 
grates in their houses. Some Eng- 
lish persons, who are fixed here for 
some time, have had grates fixed up, 
and by burning coals have an eco- 
nomy of one half. The following is 
a list of the prices of provisions in 
Paris, at this time. 


Bread called Pain de Menage^ 
which is brown and sour, 
and which is therefore dis- 
agreeable to English taste, 

Wliite bread, similar to our 

own 

Best beef, but still very in- 
ferior to the English, per 

pound • • 

Fillet from which the best 

steaks are cut 

Shank 

Veal per pound, best quality 
Pork, first quality, but which 
is scarcely fit to be eaten. • 
Mutton, first quality 


fr.80liB. 


0 2 
0 3 


0 14 

1 10 
0 8 
0 18 

0 10 
0 11 


The lamb in Paris is sold cheap 
when in season, but it is very tough 
and inferior; in purchasing but- 
cher’s meat, a quantity of rejouis- 
mnee must be taken, or an extra 

E ricc paid. This rejoidssance is 
one, and is called the enjoyment of 
tlTe butcher, who of course throws 
as much into the scale as he can ; 
constant disputes are therefore the 
natural consequence — the addition 
of bone to the moat purchased, be- 
yond the bone in the piece of meat 
chosen, may be fairly osti mated to add 
two sous per pound to the price. 


fl'.SOUfr, 


A good turkey 8 0 

A good goose 4 10 

A fat capon, large size ... • 6 0 

A pair of chickens 3 10 

Large sized fowl 2 10 

A brace of partridges ...... 2 0 

A brace of woodcocks. . • • • . 2 0 

A rabbit 1 10 


Fish is so very dear that 1 hardly 
know bow to quote a regular mar- 
ket price ; soles and turbot arc the 
cheapest. It will he fair to qhotc 
the average price of fish in Paris as 
iieariy double what it is in Lon- 
don. 

fr.8ous. 

Fresh butter per pound, of 
the flr«t quality, out which 
is very inferior to the fresh 
'butter sold in the Lotidon 
nuivliet 2 0 
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Salt butter, called Bcurre de 
Bretagne, winch is really 

good 1 4 

figgs per quarter of a hun- 
dred 2 4 

Cheese various prices, but as 
none of the cheese sold in 
Paris is equal to English 
cheese>the quoting the price 
would be almost useless ; 
the only cheese which can 
be eaten by an English- 
man is the Ncujcluitel, and 
the Froivuz^e ae Gniyere; 
the J^enfehatd is sold at 
three and four sous each ; 
the Grnyere cheese is sold 

per pound 0 16 

Good Dutch cheese per lb. 1 0 

(hindles per pound, (moulds) 

very inferior to the English 0 13 
Lump sugar of the sanie qua- 
lity as that sold in London 
at one shilling per pound, 
twenty-eight sous to . . • • 1 10 

Moist sugar per pound, good 


quality 0 iJi 

Good grt‘en tea per pound • . 12 0 

Good black do 8 0 

Uice, first quality, j>er pound 0 IG 

Vermieclli 0 8 

Kaisins, such as we use in 
England for puddings, per 

pound 0 IS 

Currants 1 6 

Coilee of very good quality, 
and which is generally bet- 


ter fiavouTcd tlian that sold 
in England on account of 
its being fresh roasted, but 
which if purchased iu 
Pardu is generally mixed 
with powder of chicortv, 
a root cultivated for the 
purpose and roasted, and 
which is frequently used as 
indigenous coffee, per lb. . 3 0 

The wine in France is of course 
cheap, but unless tbq bettei* sorts 
-are used, by no means equal to that 
which is drank in England. The 
tin ordinaire sold in Paris is always 
adulterated, and agrees with few 
persons } this wine is sold at sixteen 
sotts per litrc^ (an English quart). 
The genuine vin ordinahe when ob- 
tained direct from the places of its 
growth will, if of good qnaMty, cost 
about sixteen sous per bottle in 
Paris ; hut the genuineness of the 
wtiolecaa only he lnsurj.‘d by pro- 


curing it direct. After the vin ordu 
noire, nothing fit to drink can be 
had under four francs per bottle, 
and good hermitage and Ghanipagne 
are always charged in the retail 
trade at seven francs per bottle. 

fr.BOtlS. 

Sherry, In bottles containing 
about two-thirds of the 
quantity in an English 

wine bottle, is ^ , 6 0 

Madeira of good quality, do. G 0 
Port wdne, if genuine, which 
happens very rarely, and 
in the same kind of bottle 7 0 
The Cape wine which in England 
is to be had for D. Gd. and 29. per 
bottle, is charged in Paris at G, 7> 
8, and 9 francs. 

It may be safely asserted that 
good full-bodied wine is cheaper in 
England than in France; no wines 
arc cheap in France except those of 
native growth, and what wine have 
the French for tonic and exhilarat- 
ing pro])ert,ics that can be compared 
w'ith the Sherry, Madeira, Port, and 
even Cape, wliich we get from a re- 
spcftablc wine merchant in London ? 

Jjrandy and Hollands, although 
dearer in Paris than in any part of 
France, arc still cheap; tbe former 
of good quality is retailed at forty- 
eight sous per litre, or eiglit shillings 
English per gallon. The wholesale 
price of good brandy at Cognac is 
only 4/1 I().y. per velte of two Eng- 
lish gallons. The beer in Paris is 
very bad, and very dear, w hen com- 
pared wd;h that of England ; a beer 
nfpial in strcng|b»but not in flavour, 
to the two-peiVny ale in I/ondon, is 
sold at five sons per bottle. The 
French beer is put into bottles and 
the fixed air secured ; it is therefore 
in summer rather an agreeable be- 
verage. 'fliere are two English 
breweries in Paris, but at neither of 
them can w'c get any thing like 
English beer; persons wdio uiidcr- 
atund the mutter attribute the failure 
to the quality of the water. The Seine 
water wbi^h is used, that from the 
wells being totally unfit, is strongly 
impregnated with gypsum, which 
no fihration will remove. One of the 
English bi'ewers is a Mr. Douglas, 
a native of Scotland, who amassed 
a fortune a^s a manufacturer ; the 
other is a ci-devant butler of Lord 
Courtney. Both establishments arc 
iu the Champs Elysves. 
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The expense of household furni- 
ture is as great or even ^eater in 
France than in England. There is a 
few articles, indeed, of an orna- 
raental description cheaper in France, 
but the solid and indispensable ar- 
ticles of furniture are dear. Indeed, 
a stranger may collect this fact from 
the scanty mode in which the lodg- 
ing-houses of Paris are furnished ; 
except in very good houses there is 
scarcely sufficient for use. The fur- 
niture of three rooms, for which I 
pay 120 francs per month upon the 
third floor, (and 1 believe my apart- 
ment is a pretty fair sample of others 
at the same rent) is as follows. In 
the sitting-room a secretaire, a few 
common chairs, an old table, and a 
few chimney ornaments ; in the bed- 
room, a bedstead and curtains, three 
mattresses, and other necessary bed- 
ding, a chest of drawers, a small 
table, and two chairs ; in the anti- 
room, nothing; in the kitchen, a few 
utensils not worth five shillings. To 
furnish an apaitment or house well 
in Paris the expense is, at least, 10 
percent, greater than it would be in 
London. House-rent in Paris, ex- 
cept in the unfashionable quarters, 
is as high or even higher than in 
London ; and although I hear a great 
deal constantly about the lon^ taxa- 
tion in France, I have only to apply 
to the proprietor of tlie house in 
which T now am for information, 
and he convinces me that the 
t«ixation*^ is not 15 per cent, lower 
than in England. 

I shall next con^^,r the expense 
of clothing in thdWarious modes. 
First, as to fashionable tailors, I 
cannot do better here than ropy a 
bill delivered to a friend of mine by 
a fashionable tailor, who was re- 
commended to him at Meurice’s. 

F^cs 

A plain blue coat with gilt 


buttons 140 

A quiroga cloak 300 

A pair of pantaloons 60 

A waistcoat 26 


I question whether Stultz could 
make out a more trimming bill to 
any of his customers in London. I 
now come to the economical mode — 
the advertising tailor, taking it for 
granted that the articles are good, 
though not, perhaps, in the extreme 
of fashion. 


A coat .••••• from 80 to 100 francs. 

Pantaloons 35 to 45 francs. 

Waistcoats 10 to 20 francs. 


All which prices are, I think, at 
least 10 per cent, higher than in 
London for the same description of 
articles. 

Hats are much lower priced in 
Paris than in London; a best bat in 
the Rue de Richelieu^ or the Rue St. 
HomrS, is twenty-four francs, but it 
is not saying a word more than the 
truth to declare that an English hat 
is worth two French hats in the wear, 
and fifty in the beauty. The French 
are behind the English in nothing 
more than in this article, and year 
after year passes on without improve- 
ment. Boots and shoes, are cheaper 
in France, and it is only justice to 
state that very good may be had. 
Some years ago the English leather 
was very superior to the French, 
but since the plan of forcing leather 
by chemical means in England has 
been adopted, I prefer the French. 
A very good pair of Wellington 
hoots may he had in Paris for twenty- 
four francs ; the shop price is gene- 
rally from eighteen to twenty ; but 
when I speak of twenty-four francs 
I mean a good article. Shoes are 
eight and ten francs per pair, for 
good quality, and at this price they 
wear well. 1/inen and other articles 
of dress are at about the same price 
in both countries. Cotton stockings, 
however, are dearer, and silk a little 
cheaper. I do not know much about 
ladies’ dresses, hut my wife tells me 
that she can clothe herself much 
better for twenty-five pounds a year 
in London than for thirty-five pounds 
in Paris. This I can readily under- 
stand, when I find that the only 
article of a lady’s dress which is 
cheaper here is silk,which, however, 
is much dearer than it used to be. 

I shall conclude this account by a 
few observations on the mode of 
living in Paris which is usually 
adopted by single men, who are, 
indeed, the only persons who dis- 
cover the great economy of living 
in France. The young men who 
come here are for the most part of 
a class accustomed to luxuries at 
home, ifiiid as luxuries and amuse- 
ments are certainly to be bad at a 
lower rate in Paris than in London, 
they arO iiover tirod of passing 
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encoiuiiims upon the former. The 
sing'fe man wno lives extravagantly 
in Paris may spend four or five 
pounds per week, but the same kind 
of living would cost him twelve 
or fourteen pounds in London. For 
five pounds per week he may take 
his dinner at Very's^ Gri^non^s^ the 
Freres ProvengauA\ or the Bucher de 
Gancaie, and go to the theatre every 
evening; but he may have luxurious 
living at a still lower rate. A young 
friend of mine, who likes to enjoy 
himself at a cheap rate, assures me 
that he has a good bed-room, takes 
a good breakfast and dinner, with 
his half bottle of Champagne or 
Jlordeaux Lahtte, his coftee in the 
evening, and his amusement at the 
theatre, for sixty francs a week, and 
1 believe him. 

There are several restaurateurs in 
Paris who give a very good dinner 
and half a bottle of vin ordinaire for 
two francs. There are some as low 
as twenty-six st>us, but for two 
francs one has soun, four well dress- 
ed dishes, wine, desert and bread. 

1 dined the other day at the !Satoii 
Frangais^ which are very elegant 
rooms, superior in splendour, thougli 
not equal in size, to the Argyle- 
liooms in London. For the infor- 
mation of tlie ineiubers of the John 
Bull family who meditate a trip to 
Paris 1 will state the particulars of 
my dinner: — First, I had pea soup, 
which was very good ; then a stew 
of calves head; my second dish was 
the wing of a fowl and cresses ; the 
third a tried sole ; the fourth a bci- 
gnets de pommes^ a kind of apple 
fritters very nicely cooked, and then 
a desert ol preserved cherries : for 
this, and the wine and bread, 1 paid 
two francs; a more serviceable din- 
ner could scarcely be had at Ferfs 
for six times the money. At the 
present low .price of provisions in 
England 1 am sure the same dinner, 
witn porter instead of^wine, and 
certainly good English porter is 
better than bad French wine, might 
be givei\fbr the same money, with, 
a profit of thirty per cent. ; but un- 
fortunately people of small income 
in London have no idea of living 
genteelly upon a little, and there- 
tore nobody sets up such an esta- 
blishment in the dread of not being 
encouraged.. ..i^otbiog can be more 
diegustlng ,in jpy opinion than the 


cook’s shops in London, where one 
is served with slices of baked or 
boiled meat and nasty pudding, and 
yet made to pay bandsommy; a 
Frenchman, accustomed to his silver 
fork and clean napkin, in an elegant 
room with five or six waiters at his 
command, must have a poor idea of 
English manners if he judges of 
them hy the eating houses, taken 
whether as to the mode of serving 
the meats, the places themselves, or 
the manner of the attendance ; the 
mere substance of what a man eats 
is less to he considered than the 
mode of eating, and certainly no- 
thing tends so much to civilize a 
nation and polish tlie middling 
classes as genteel intercourse at 
table. The clerk in France who 
has only eighty pounds per annum, 
accustomed to dine in the same man- 
ner, though not with such expen- 
sive dishes, as the wealthiest noble- 
man in his own hotel, has all the 
elegance of manner and self-ease of 
the latter. The very inechauick, who 
dines for twenty sous, has his silver 
fork anti clean napkin, ainl being 
treated like a gentleman, he behaves 
as such. Behiinl us as the French 
are in most things, 1 must confess 
that in this respect they arc before 
us hy centuries. This is a subject 
well worth the attention of persons 
in England who desire the improve- 
ment of the middle and lower classes. 
1 should be the last man in the 
world to recommend an imitation of 
French vice or folly, but I think 
the EngUsh, m^^tead of priding 
themselves uplfii’v their plainness, 
which too frequently approaches to 
coarseness and brutality, would do 
well to imitate the French in the 
habits which pvc them ease and 
elegance in society. 

Tj^rc is another way of living 
economically in Paris for single 
persons, that of boarding and lodg- 
ing in a French family; a person 
may be very genteelly boarded and 
lodged in a family where the best 
society is t(f be found for 100 francs 
per month to 120 francs, but as it is 
the custom in such places to have 
only two meals a day, breakfast and 
dinner, I, who am an advocate for 
the old English mode of making 
four meals a day, cannot recommend 
the French mode to my acquaint- 
ance. 
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SKETCHES OF POPULAR PREACHERS, 
f Continued from pageSTiS,) 

THE REV. GEORGE SAXBY PENPOLD, A.M. 


Mr. Penpold is the Vicar of Go- 
ring, Sussex ; Rector of. Pulhara, 
Dorset ; and Minister of Brunswick 
Chapel, St Mary-le-bone. 

This gentleman is a plain useful 
preacher ; and though he does not 
possess the talent necessary to con- 
stitute a great orator, yet the ab- 
sence of gross defects, and the pre- 
sence of many qualities indispensable 
in the Christian Teacher, render him 
a valuable advocate in the cause to 
which he is dedicated. liis voice is 
not powerful, I)ut very pleasing in 
its tones and modulations. His ge- 
neral deportment is not ungraceful, 
though It cannot claim the epithet 
of elegant. He is earnest and ani- 
mated ; far removed from lifeless 
monotony of maimer, and equally 
at a distance from boisterous rant 
and noisy vulgarity. He gives to 
all he utters the additional advan- 
tage of an apparent anxiety to im- 

I nirt his own convictions to his 
learers, the result of an unpreju- 
diced investigation into their truth. 

His sermons are marked by a de- 
cided inequality in merit ; the lan- 
guage is sometimes very indifferent, 
the arrangement confused, and the 
conceptions common-place ; these 
defects, however, are the occasional, 
and not the invarial^characteristics 
of his discourses^^^ich on many 
subjects are well calculated to ope- 
rate the reformation of his hearers, 
by describing tlie various motives 
to virtuous conduct in a mauncr 
adapted to win their assent to the 
truth of the propositions he ||||.n- 
forcing. His sermons on the wab- 
bath display^ in vivid colours, the 
mischiefs consequent on the neglect 
of this sacred and important institu- 
tion ; be describes it as the first re- 
trogade step from the p^th of piety, 
as an almost unerring pfiterion by 
which to infer tlie decline of holy 
thought and religious attachment 
in the soul. 

He addresses his exhortations to 
^ose springs of action which usually 
inikience tlie will in its decisions 
to hjope, to fear, to interest, to 


benevolence ; to hope, by telling 
the fear of conscience, and the eter- 
nal happiness promised to those 
who act in compliance with the ad- 
monitions of duty ; to fear, by re- 
presenting the punishment (hmounc- 
e<l against those who violate the de- 
clared will of their Creator ; to in- 
terest, by enforcing the considera- 
tion that abstinence froiii a few 
evanescent pleasures is recompensed 
by perfect felicity ; to benevolence, 
by depicting the pernicious infiuenco 
of bad example, and the corruption 
it spreads over the circle within the 
reach of its infection. 

On the Sacrament of the Lord’s 
Supper Mr. Penfold has preached 
many useful discourses ; he enlarges 
on the benefits accruing from the 
observation of this ordinance, its 
tendency to check in the mind the 
growth of evil inclinations, and to 
nurture and mature virtuous and 
pious dispositions ; the consolation 
It imparts to the licart, which has 
.sorrow alone for its inmate, and 
which turns from a world where 
disappointment has crushed the 
latest spark of joy to that religion 
which has peace for its companion 
here, and the hope of an immortality 
of bliss, to support the spirit which 
droops beneath the evils that op- 
press it. Mr, Penfold’s charity ser- 
mons arc animated, pathetic, and 
sometimes powerful appeals to the 
compassionate sympathies of the soul; 
he awakens the dormant feelings of 
pity, which but for him might have 
slumbered unnoticed beneath the 
selfishness that encrusted them. He 
pleads the cause of the afflicted with 
the zeal of a man deeply interested 
in the success of his endeavours, 
and labours to turn the stream of 
philanthropy into the channel most 
pr^uotive of utility* 

Mr. Penfold illustrates what he 
reads by pointed and judicious em- 
phasis ; this, united to apparent seri- 
ousness and devotion, distinct enua- 
ciaition and a melodious voice, render 
his labours in tho desk a source of 
gratification to those 
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who hear him. The subject of this 
artitlc can prefer no claim to tlio 
character of a great argumentative 
preacher, neither is his intellect 
formed for the discussion of the ab- 
struse points of divinity; he U chiefly 
admirable as the inculcator of the 
great moral truths of Christianity ; 
as the expounder of the duties 
which man owes to himself, to so- 
ciety* and to the Being who created 
him. He never in any of his ser- 


mons rises to the higliest si^ale of 
excellence, nor s^iuks to so low a 
point as to excite dissatisfaction or 
dlsfiist, they are distinguished by 
a pleasing mediocrity, which, com- 
bined wiUi tlie interest and import- 
ance of the subjects he is called upon 
to discuss^ renders them, 1 have no 
doubt, salutary and useful admoni- 
tions to those to whom tliey are ad- 
dressed. 

CttlTIOUS. 


LRTTER RELATIVE TO THE STRICTURES ON POPULAR 
PREACHERS. 


Mr. Editor, 

I AM one among the numerous 
readers of your well-conducted Mis- 
cellany, who participate most amply 
in the general satisfaction expressed 
respecting your Strictures upon 
those Preachers of tlie National 
4jhurch, whom you have selected as 
the most popular advocates of her 
<l«ctrines ; and I beg to add ray 
humble testimony to the talent dis- 
played in this article ; more espe- 
dally as it is shown in the judicious 
discrimination with which the cha- 
racteristics of each Reverend Gen- 
tleman are marked, the accuracy 
and truth of delineation, the manly 
tone supported throughout, the cor- 
rectness of style, anti its perfect ap- 
propriation to the subject. 

It happens. Sir, that 1 have an 
opportunity of hearing the opinions 
of many of the Clergy upon this 
article, and it gives me pleasure to 
add that, with very slight excep- 
tions, it meets with considerable 
robation. 

t its first appearance, indeed, some 
needless appreWnsions were mani- 
fested that the cause of the National 
Church might be, in some degree, 
deteriorated by tlie nature of those 
Strictures; and by a few individuals 
they were regarded as altogether 
gratuitous and uncalled for. 

Such impressions, however, I con- 
ceive to be erroneous, since within 
the pale of the Ecclesiastical Esta- 
blishment of our country, and par- 
ticularly in the Metropolitan part of 
it, there is a sufheient numper of 
able and eloquent divines tcT vindi- 
cate its pretensions to superioH^, 
and to maintain. the* balance of pUD- 
Hc opinion inh*%^ f|y6iiri and this 
they are "well; can be done. 
Bur, 1823. 


independently of that spurious po- 
pulurity, which some of its members 
so assiduously seek to obtain by a 
character of effort tliat does not 
consult, so scrupulously as it ought, 
that dignified elevation of mind and 
strict consistency of expression and 
delivery, which give to pulpit ora- 
tory all its impressive power of 
eloquence and usefulness. 

The object of the article alluded 
to appears to be tlie designation of 
this excellence in those preachers 
who possess it ; and the manifesta- 
tion of the want of it in those 
who factitiously pretiMid to it. The 
claims of both are exposed to pub- 
licity of ackn<)wle<lgmeiii or rejec- 
tion ; and public effort must be sub- 
jected to public judgment, by what- 
ever class of men itlie put forth. 

What harm then is to be dreaded 
from the plan which you have adopt- 
ed ? As in a^i^i-cxecutcd picture 
the true contrmi^f light and shade 
^ives effect to the whole ; so, by a 
just disposal of descriptive traits in 
such portraitures of the popular 
Clergy, the keeping of their general 
character is preserved. 

]|^1, Apollas and Cephas were 
all preachers of the gospel, and 
each effective according to the pecu- 
liar excellence which Tic possessed ; 
yet can it be supposed that the sa- 
cred cau^e, which they upheld, w'as 
endangere<{ because among* their 
hearers one was of Paul, another 
of Apollae^, and another of Cephas ? 
Or because their individual efforts 
were characterized according to the 
qualiheations by which each ivas 
distinguished ? And if in this dis- 
tinction it appeared that the depth 
of learning, which Paul evinced, 
and the argumentative skill with 
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which he elucidated his subject were 
not found in Apollas and Cephas ; 
or the peculiar properties of elo- 
quence which the two latter pos- 
'sessed were not discoverable in 
Paul, would the followers of any 
of them have considered the great 
object of all three as placed in a 
state of jeopardy, because a par- 
ticular excellence or defect was at- 
tributable to one which was not so 
prominent in another ? Truly I 
think not 

Surely then there is no reason for 
the apprehensions indulged by those 
who are averse from suoi a plan as 
YOU have adopted; and there can 
oe less cause for offence at the im- 
partial descriptions (for impartial 
they certainly arc) that it contains 


of the various pretensions which 
the preachers, whom it has hitherto 
comprehended in its disquisitions, 
appear anxious to substantiate in 
the estimation of their hearers. 

Allow me, therefore, to urge 
your perseverance in this plan, and 
to recommend to your consideration 
when the task, which in this in- 
stance of your labours you have pre- 
scribed to yourself, shall he accom- 
plished, the republication of these 
Strictures in a small volume, for 
which I have no hesitation in an- 
ticipating a favourable reception on 
the part of the public. 

1 am, Sir, with much respect, 
Your obedient Servant, 
A Membkr of the 
Church of England. 


THE SHIPWRECK. 


“ While memory dictates^ this sad shipwreck tell : 

Then while the list’ning peasant shrink with fear. 

And lisping infants drop the unconscious tear ; 

Oh ! then this moral bid their souls retain, 

All thoughts of happiness on earth arc vain."' 

— FALCON Git. 


Lightly the breezes o’er the waters liew, 

And Heaven’s wide arch was one unclouded blue, 
As tlie bright sun a burst of glorv gave, 

Then slowly sinking, kiss’d the Western wave ; 

On the horizon is a distant sail. 

That spreads her snowy bosom to the gale ; 

But late a speck, she seem’d to mock the eye,v 
And fade between the water and the sky ; 

And nov^ the breezes wing her speed so fast, 

A flag }i^%een to flutter from the mast; 

Her size — her sails may be descried — and now 
,Her peopled gallery and golden prow. 

Oh ! many a wish, and many a rising care, 

And many a joy, and many a nope is there ; 

For in that ship, thj^lathcr, husband, friend, 

Full anxiously awaft their travel’s end; 

And some are leaning o’er the vessel’s side, 
Straining their eyes along the heaving tide 
To where the distant shore is seen to lie 
Like a dim cloud, that rises in the sky ; 

And some stand musing, ^as they pensive view 
The flying ship divide the water’s blue, 

And, while they mock the white and rushing foam, 
Their thoughts are busy, and their hearts are home. 
Now in the East, as daylight dies a-pace, 

'llie moon arises in majestic grace, 

And o’er the waves she flings a path of light ; 

How many g3ae««-aiid gazing bless the sight ! 

.For Oh I that orb. where’er it mav rise, ,, 
From Northern waves, or in far Soutliern skies, 
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Wherever thought can soar on fancy’s wing, 

A thousand fond remembrances will bring. 

Then Oh ! how dear when, after years of toil. 

With hearts elate we hail our native soil ; 

How doubly dear that lovely light to view. 

Shining o’er hills where first our breath we drew I 

Such thoughts are in the ship — and many more 
Of fonder framing — while the wish'd for shore 
iirows more and more distinct ; and fancy sees 
Beyond the bound of human vision— trees, 

And flocks, and groves — and many a spot 
Of former happiness — his shelter’a cot. 

Where the sweet odour of the wild-rose hedge, 

With honey-sucklcs, fence the garden’s edge. 

One views enraptur’d — while his blooming boy, 

A lather’s hope and pensive mother’s joy, 

Another secs — for an aged parent here, 

Along a sun-hurnt cheek, there rolls a tear. 

That cheeks the rising hope, and turns it into fear — 
Abstracted there, apart from all the rest. 

With eyes upturn’d, his arms upon his breast, 

An anxious lover takes his silent stand. 

And now he views the moon, and now the distant land 
Thus muses each, as lightly bounds along 
The gallant vessel to the steersman’s song ; 

While the rough sailors, at a harmless play, 

Sit in a group, and laugh the time away. 

But lo ! a sudden gloom involves the sky. 

The fav’ring breeze has dropp'd, a calm is nigh,— ■ 
The ocean swells — the gentle waves no more 
Jlonnd lightly on to waft the bark to shore : 

Struck in her flight, she flaps her canvass wings, 

And reels and staggers, while her cordage rings 
Against the creeking mast — the seamen stand 
Amaz’d, confounded — from his guiding hand 
The pilot feels the useless rudder fly ; 

Again he grasps it as he lifts his eye, 

And looks around him to consult the sky. 

A black spot rising in the North he spies, 

“ All hands aloft! Strike ev’ry sail !” he^les: 

And while he speaks tli* affrighted sea-bird flies. 
Screaming along the deep, to where her nest 
Lies in the distant rocks, far to the dark’ning West. 

And now big drops descend — and, gathering fast. 
That black cloud moves along^a moaning blast 
Howls o’er the waves — oh, dotvn with ev’ry sail; 
That boding blast foreruns the coming gale. 

It comes! It bursts ! Wildly the waves arise. 

And flash and foam — again the vessel flics 
With double speed — in vain the pilot tries 
To cheek her wild career^ — she scorns 4iis hand. 

And madly rushes to the fatal land ; 

While daricer grow the Heavens, and not a speck 
Of blue is there — now from the crouded deck 
The signal gun is fir’d — ’twas. heard on shore, 

And some could see the flash — but the deep roar 
Of waves was such, so thick the gloom aroand>v 
They deem’d them fancy, both the flash and sounds. 

**J$reakers a head!** Oh! what a cry is there! . 
All is confusion, horror.and despair. 
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Crash comcft a mast, and, with the fait it gatrr. 

7'hree gallant men are swept into the wate. 

In speechless terror some are seen to stand, 

Others with arms ontstretrh’d look to the land, 

As if imploring aid — while, raving wild, 

A frantic father calls upon his child. 

A mother, next him, filrd with deep alarms. 

Has two sweet babies lock’d within her arms ; 

The savage waves have mark’d them for their pny. 

And now the loveliest is swept away ; 

She, screaming, (juits her hold to catch her hope. 

And all three perish !-r-Clinging to a rope 
Are half <lrowr*’d wretches seen — and now the deck 
Presents the wild confusion of a wreck ; 
yhe rushing billows pour on either side. 

Sweeping off all into tive roaring tide. 

There one with clenched hands despairing raves. 

And curses licavcn, to send such winds and waves,. 

And he so near his home — on bonded knee 
Another prays in fervent agony; 

V^hile one with vacant eye seems lost in fear. 

An idiot laugh is rung into his ear; 

Some hurry to a boat — embracing here 
Arc friends about to part— while mutely there. 

Fast clinging to each other, sit a pair, 

A miserable pair! on her pale brow, 

Tliat lies upon her lover’s bosom, now 
Tlie damps of death are gath’ring fast — while he. 

As if he knew how useless it would be 
To stay her flutt’ring life, does nothing more 
Than gaze upon her marble faco» < Tlie shore! The shore t 
8ome cry aloud— that instant comes a shock. 

The vessel headlong dashes on a rock, 

And splits asunder ! Nothing more is heard. 

Save the wild screaming of the startled bird. 

Whose rest was broken thus, — no human call 
Arises from the deep,— one cry was all 
That follow’d from the shock,— yet, by the light 
Of the pale straggling moon, from yonder height. 

In the black waves bdow, were seen a few 
Of that pnee stately ship’s devoted crew 
Contending with their fate — alas! in vain; 

For while they strive the butting rocks to gain. 

The waves pursued — they dropt with those to go 
Already buried in the deep below. 

What, buried all ! . And is it come to this ? 

Oh, where are now those dreams of promised bliss 
Those fond delusive hopes ? all past and gone ? 

And does there not survive a lonely one ? 

A half drown’d wretch, who did not vainly strive. 

Thrown on the beach escap’d,— ^yet scarce alive 
To tell the dismal tale, sadly bear 
A husband blessing to a widow’s ear. 

A friend’s remembraiice, — or with tears to fell 
ijA father’s dying words — a lover^s last farewell ? 

". No,! buried all: for vale, andjpleasant grove. 

Aod smiling home, atnl dear domestic love. 

And tender wife, and playful prattling child. 

Aski hedge of rose, and honeysilekle mid, 

. Succeeds a cqld daoip^grave — a Jong, long sleep 
, Wi^in the Ic^dy ehanribers of tlie deep^ 


T. M«. K. 
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SUPPLEMENT to the MEMOIR op NAPOLEON BUONAPARTE. 

Compiled from the Journal of the Kmpcrpr Napoleon at St. Helena, by Count 
lia» Cases, 1 Vo». Bvo. 1823. 

In noticing this work in our saying that if onlj’- two persons were 
last number we candidly discussed to accompany him to St. Helena 
those two great questions, which he, the said Count, should be one of 
must ultiinutely serve as tests of them. Again, the same index refers 
soundness of all those parts of ns to page 92, for some “ singular 
Count JiRS Cases’ work, which rc- good fortune of the Emperor,” and 
late to the treatment of Napoleon turning to the page in breathless 
both before and subsequent to his expectation of finding some extraor- 
arrival at St. Helena. It is foreign diiiary fact relative perhaps to tlic 
to our purpose to enter into the very battles of Marengo or Austerlitz, 
numerous details, Avhich these works we »liscover that this “ singular good 
alford, relative to the condition of fortune of the Emperor” is his play- 
the^Emperor at his plaee of confine- ing at cards and winning a few Na- 
ment; but, expressingour conviction poleons of Sir George Cockburn. 
that the treatment of Napoleon was Then we are t<ild of the wonderful 
derogatory from our national cha- effects of a sight of Buonaparte’s 
ractur, we shall proceed to make grey great coat upon the officers and 
such extracts from the volumes be- crew of the Northumberland, and of 
fore us, or to give such references to the Emperor’s mode of shaving, with 
their contents, as will serve as a his use of e^/u de Co/o^me, and with 
supplement to our preceding life of the afllinting circumstance of lavcn- 
Napoleon, and will also enable the der water being substituted when 
readerto judge of the merit of Count the mw de Cologne was all gone. 
Jius i’ases’s wurlrs, and of their claim But, to give a thorough idea of the 
to public attention as documents of f’onnt’s trilling and frivolitv, we 
history. will let him sjwakfor himself in the 

The Count professes that his main following extract. “ The Emperor 
object is to aflfbrd a faithful portrai- walked out in the garden at five 
lure of tlie private disposition and o’clock ; the Emperor stopped a 
character of Napoleon, although by while to look at a flower in one of 
far the greater part of his work re- the beds, and asked me whether it 
Utes solely to the Emperor’s public tvas not a lily — it was, indeed, a 
history. He commences with the magnificeiit one !” 
return of Napoleon to Paris after We might almost imagine that 
the battle of Waterloo, and his fourth the Count is sometimes, what would 
volume carries us through his inter- be vulgarly called, playing the fool 
course with the Emperor up to July with his readers ; for instance, in 
181(>, embnacing numerous retro- page 61, vol. 1. he says, While 
spects of the Emperor’s life from conversing with the Emperor in the 
his boyhood to his abdication. We evening, he gave me two proofs of 
have observed that Count Las Cases confidence, but I cannot now confide 
frequently displays all the frivolity thera to paper f and to complete this 
of the old school of French cour- joke, if it be meant for one, he im- 
tiers ; his work ma^ be said to be in mediately does confide one of these 
the worst of keeping ; mixing the proofs to his readers, by inser^ng it 
most trifling anecdotes with those at the foot of the page in the form 
which are interesting or even im- of a note. 

portant, and dressing up the most# But we hkve greater fkult to find 
insignificant facts in pompous Ian- with the author even upon this very 

f uage. Thus, by the index to the subject; for when describing that 
rst volume (part LJ we are referred which, if confined to pure narration 
to page 64 for some ** remarkable and simple facts, wotild amount to 
words of the Emperor,” and turn- the sublime, or create a chain of 
ing to the page, we fiM the chaflter great and useful refi^ous in the 
Under that head pompously infro- reader, theCountahnoiital ways mars 
duced by the Emperor’s testifying the effect by inti^oduclng his oivn 
to the Count’s own importance, by imperiilient observations, or by eking 
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out the passage by remarks that 
clearly evince that he had no just 
appreciation of what he had wit- 
nessed or heard. For instance, on 
Napoleon’s going on board the Nor- 
thumberland, the guard of marines, 
at his request, were made to go 
through their manual exercise ; upon 
their coming to a charge, the Em- 
peror, thrusting a bayonet of one of 
the front rank men aside, entered the 
ranks, and taking a musket shewed 
our officer how dillerently the opera- 
tion was performed in the French 
service. This anecdote finely illus- 
trates the admirable equanimity of 
temper in Napoleon, preserved even 
at the very moment of his entering 
his prison, and it displays the rul- 
ing passion of his soul — liis love and 
attention to all things military ; the 
Count Las Cases, on the contrary, 
relates the anecdote, as a proof of 
Napoleon’s extraordinary personal 
courage in trusting himself amongst 
English bayonets. Again, in the 
first volume, (Part II.) beginning at 
page 253, tlie picture of this once 
ruler of the world a prisoner on the 
peak of a barren rock, in a hovel 
without shutters, curtains, or furni- 
ture, and with food scarcely eatable, 
leaving his miserable one room in 
order that it may bo cleaned, and 
cjmtrasting this trejtment of him- 
self with his own munificent treat-, 
ineiit of the sovereigns of Europe 
when he rode triumphant in. their 
capitals, and when they sued to him 
for favours and called him their bro- 
ther, is a picture as sublime as his- 
tory can produce; but the Count 
mars the effect by his superabundant 
epithets, and either obvious or tri- 
fling remarks, or he renders it still 
worse by going into petty details. 
The Count cannot tell us that this 
conqueror of the earth “ now occu- 
pied tills hovel,” but he must begin ; 
“ The Emperor Napoleon, who but 

and disposed of so many crowns^ now 
occupies H wretched hovel,” &c. and 
after tbw great moral picture of hu- 
man misfortunes, the Count makes 
bis climax by going immediately 
into details of their want of “ butter, 

’ &c. In spite of this wretchedly 
bj^d taste the picture is impressive, 
^and cannot but recall tp the mind of 
the classic reader the fate of, Marins 
and of Belisarius, and it will remind 
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him of the finest Satire of Juvenal, 
(the 10th, so beautifully para- 
phrased by Dr. Johnson. Ver. 14? 
to 167. 

“ On what foundation stands the war- 
rior’s pride, 

How just his hopes let Swedish Charles 
decide ; 

A frame of adamant, a soul of fire. 

No daugers fright him, and no labours 
tire : 

O’er love, o’er fear, extends his wide 
domain, 

Uiiconqucrcd lord of pleasure and of 
pain — 

No joys to him pacific sceptres yield ; 
War sounds the trump, he rushes to the 
field : 

Behold surrounding kings their power 
combine, 

And one capitulate, and one resign ; 
Peace courts his hand, but spreads her 
charms in vain, 

^ Think nothing gained,’ he cries, * till 
naught remain’ 

On Moscow’s walls, till Gothic (Gallic) 
standards fiy, 

And all be mine beneath the polar sky. 

* 4K * 

The vanquished hero leaves his broken 
bfi^nds. 

And shews his miseries in distant 
lands ! — 

But did not chance at length her error 
mend, 

Did not subverted empires mark his 
end; 

Did rival monarchs give the fatal 
wound. 

Did hostile millions press him to the 
ground. 

His fall was destined to a barren strand. 

And left a name at which the world 
grew pale. 

To point a moral or adorn a tale.” 
With the alteration of a few words 
the passage, both from the Latin and 
from the English poet, would appear 
rather prophecy than poetry. We 
shall now, however, confine ourselves 
to Buonaparte, and take leave of 
Count Las Cases, by observing that 
in spite of his numerous and unpar- 
donable errors in treating his sub- 
ject, so great is that subject, that it 
IS impossible to read twenty pages 
of the Count’s Journal without find- 
ing something either amusing or 
inmortant. v, 

These volumes contain indtvbitablo 
proof, both positive and ijidirect,^ 
of all that has been asserted about 
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the natural goodness of Napoleon’s 
disposition. His goodness of heart, 
his mercy and forbearance were 
evinced by his munificent provision 
for all the meritorious, hut poorer 
companions of his youth ; by his 
saving the lives of the emigrants at 
Toulon, and contriving their escape 
to the English scjuadron (Vol. 1. 
page 152,) by his resolute disobe- 
dience of all the sanguinary orders 
transmitted to him by tlio ])irertory 
whilst commanding the army of 
Italy, and by bis refusal to execute 
Oeneral Wurmscr, as an emigrant, 
when he was taken at Mantua; by 
his invariable protection of the emi- 
grants and royalists, and of all ob- 
jects of political animosity. His 
fitter, as First Consul, to the present 
King of France, resperling his re- 
storation to the tlirone, (Vol. 1. 
Part 1. page 27 K) considering’ the 
extraordinary tone of feeling exist- 
ing on the subject at the moment, 
exhibits great generosity and good- 
ness. But tills point of his chdrarter 
is fully established by the fart, that 
on his return to Paris from KUia he 
was put into possession of the cor- 
respondence of Mons. Blacsts, and 
which at once laid open to him the 
treachery of many of his oilicers, 
both civil and miiitary, as well as 
the ingratitude of so many of those 
who owed their all to his bounty; 
and yet we do not find that in any 
one instance did he execute or mo- 
lest these offenders. So far from 
his having any rancour of disposi- 
tion or spirit of revenge, W'e find 
him, in page 295, Vol. I., speaking 
very fairly of Augercau, a man who 
had betrayed and insulted him dur- 
ing his misfortunes, and speaking 
equally well of Mannont, whose 
treason and ingratitude had occa- 
sioned his downfall. In all conver- 
sations Napoleon appears to he the 
apologist of the calumniated. His 
temper seems to have been equally 
^ood with his nature and disposi- 
tion, for his ebullitions of rage, ^al- 
though violent, were neither frequent 
nor long ; and what is of more im- 
ortanee, they never led to iinmc- 
iate cruelty nor left any feelings of 
malevolence upon his mind. W'it- 
ness the remarkable scene on his 
detection of a traitor in his Privy 
Council, (Vol. I. Part I. page 282,) 
in which, in the lieighth of his rage 


at treachery that might have cost 
him his crown, he only dismisses 
the culprit, and, in dismissing him, 
although at the moment infuriated, 
he exclaims, “ I am sincerely grieved 
at this, for the services of your 
father are still fresh in my memorv.’* 
We might refer also to the Em- 
peror’s quarrel and reconciliation 
with Marshal Bertrand, (page 2:H, 
Vol. I.) or rather we might refer to 
the whole of those volumes, for every 
part of them bear evidence of Iiis 
goodness of nature as well as of his 
goodness of temper. If several in- 
stances of severity or even of cruelty 
he attached to his name, such, for 
instance, as his executions of those 
who liad rebelled against him at 
(Viro, they appear always to have 
been the result of absolute necessity, 
and to relate to him, not indivi- 
dually, but specifieally, and in com- 
mon with all conquerors ; sucli farts 
therefore amount to a proof how 
much the bappini'ss of mankind is 
injured by warriors and conquerors, 
even when the individuals tlicmsolies 
may be free from cruelty of disposi- 
tion. 

We may be allowed to remark 
that tlifi i(Mder will fretiuently ex- 
perience great inconvenience in tin* 
perusal of these volumes hy the 
want of dates and notes explanatory 
of the e\ents of the revolution. 
A fault ivhieii has been often found 
with every French work relating to 
that event, or to the consequenees 
that have arisen from it. When the 
t’ount, for instance, traces events to 
the 10th of August, or talks of Ven- 
demiaire, or the revolution of Bru- 
mairc, he forgets that neither the 
words, nor their association with 
the scenes to which he alludes, arc 
Ruftieiently familiar to the gene- 
rality of English, or of any but 
French readers, to render his mean- 
ing intelligible. It is tliis incon- 
venience attending the perusal of 
foreign political works that in- 
dured us, in our number of last 
September* to publish a vocabulary 
of all the terms relating to the re- 
volution, and which vocabulary will 
be extremely useful in going through 
the volumes now before us, as well 
as in perusing the other ivorks 
which have proceeded from those 
who accompanied the Emperor to 
St. Helena. The Count’s private 
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anecdotes of Napoleon's hoying 
disposition, and juvenile hsibits, 
tiave, in point of substance, appear- 
cd in our three articles upon the 
life of Napoleon ; and numerous 
passes in these volumes are confir- 
matory of the most material as well 
as of the minor parts of our me- 
moirs in our Magazine for February, 
March and April. 

The^ Count’s volumes contain 
many interesting anecdotes of the 
principal characters, which the re- 
volution threw forward into the 
political arena. We have anecdotes 
of Pichegru in Vol. I. Part I. pages 
116, Ilf, and 119; ami in Vol. IL 
Part ill. page 358. There are va- 
rious interesting anecdotes and ad- 
mirable sketches of characters, made 
by the Emperor upon those two 
perverse, intriguing, and able indi- 
viduals Talleyrand and Fouchc, of 
whom the Emperor observes that 
Talleyrand was the Fouch^ of the 
drawin«’-rooms, whilst Foucli6 was 
the Talleyrand of the cluhs. They 
appear to have been always actuated 
solely by a lust of pelf, and of 
personal advantages, without the 
slightest principle of honour or in- 
tegrity, and, as a climax of their 
baseness, when the Emperor landed 
from Elba, they took separate sides; 
p’ouche guaranteeing tlic safety of 
Talleyrand with Napoleon should 
the fimperor succeed, whilst Tal- 
leyrand W'as to secure the favour of 
the Bourbons for Fouche in. the 
event of tlie success of the allies. 
The ingratitude and perfidy of this 
latter character towards Napoleon 
exceeds any thing in history; but 
it appears a very erroneous idea that 
Napoleon was ever blind to the 
vices of this execrable wretch ; that 
he was his dupe, or that he trusted 
him beyond the absolute necessity 
of circumstances. The Emperor, 
sneaking of his employing him at 
tne critical juncture of ms affairs 
after his return from Elba, observes 
that he knew his fidelity or infide- 
lity would depend on ciecumstances 
more th^b on the individual. If 
1 had been victorious,” said the 
Emperor, “Fouch^ would liave been 
.^tnful — I ought to have conquer- 
But, alas! to how many 
tteusands will this observation a»- 
^y; for what is fidelity, generally 
opeaking) but the effect of the prds* 


perity and affluence of those whom 
we serve. Napoleon’s great princi- 
le, at this juncture,* appears to 
line been, if 1, am victorious all 
will be faithful to me, if I am not 
victorious, few will be faithful, nor 
can infidelity be of much conse- 
mience, tlie game will be up. 
Whilst we are on this part of our 
article we may observe that the 
Emperor’s observations and anec- 
dotes affonl lamentable but un- 
questionable evidence of the great 
inconsistency and depravity of hu- 
man nature. In the course of his 
reign, as well as in that of the 
revolution, we find Sans-culottc 
leaders merged in pomp and luxury ; 
hereditary noblemen free from pride 
and assumption ; republican gene- 
rals full ot arrogance and personal 
tyranny; persons in the depth of 
misery and distress devoted to 
principles disinterested, and resisting 
the temptations of wealth; others 
of princely fortunes submitting to 
every thing degrading, and com- 
mitting every crime for the sake of 
money; men heroically brave in 
fight, eventually dying like cowards ; 
bohl under some circumstances, 
poltrobus under others; Lannes, 
who amidst the most frightful car- 
nage could electrify battJilions by 
his valour, at last died weeping 
like a nervous girl; Murat, the 
rival of Lannes in valour, was at 
last intimidated and yielded to a 
cowardly rabble. We have not 
only the “ Fears of the brave and 
follies of the wise,” but we have 
occasional wisdom from fools and 
valour from poltroons. How ad- 
mirably are these inconsistencies 
and baseness of mankind displayed 
by Napoleon in his peculiarly pro- 
found, but sketchy manner of the 
difterent persons and classes who 
had betrayed him ; — lie sayfe, speak- 
ing to Count Las Cases, “ Fouch^; 
was not a noble, Talleyrand was 
not an emigrant, Augcreau and 
MiHmont were neither. Reckon 
ourselves here— amon^ four, you 
nd two nobles, one ot whom was 
even an emigrant. The excellent 
M. de Segur, in spite of his age, at 
my departure^ offered to follow me. 
I have been betrayed by Marmont 
whom I might calf my son, my off- 
spring; my own work, he to whom 
I hau committed my destinies by 
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sending him to Paris at the very 
inoment that he was putting the 
iinlshing hand to his treason and 
iny ruin. I have been betrayed by 
Mnrat, whom I had raised tVom a 
soldier to a king, wlio was my sis- 
ter’s husband. I have been be- 
trayed by Berthier, a mere goose, 
whom 1 had converted into a kind 
of eagle. 1 have been betrayed in the 
senate by those very men of tlie 
national party who owe every thing 
to me, and yet Macdonald, Valence, 
and Montesquiou (nobles or emi- 
grants) were faithful ; let them ob- 
ject to me the stupidity of Murat, 
I can oppose to it the judgment 
of Marmont, &c.” In short, says 
Buonaparte, man is the animal of 
circumstances, there is no consist- 
ency cither in his virtues or in his 
crimes. Las Cases, a prejudiced 
old Bourbonite emigrant, is his 
faithful follower in exile. Mar- 
mont, Augereau, FohcIk^ tlie crea- 
tures of the revolution and of bis 
bount}^ an; traitors to Ills cause, 
and now tlie slaves of bis enemies 
and of legiTimacy, But llie same 
inconsistency was developed in the 
revolutions of tlie Ciesar^, and bow 
admirably is it painh'd in one of 
llie satires of Hoiaee. Duroc was 
raised from a subultern to the rank 
of duke, be was devotedly attached 
to Napoleon, who declared that 

Duroe. was the only man who 
shared his intimaev and possessed 
his confideiiee.” I'lie dying scene 
between this oAicer and Napoleon 
(Vol. J. Part 11. page 116), be- 
speaks the kindness of Napoleon’s 
heart. The first rise of Jiinot is 
told in .in anecdote (V^ol. 1. Part 1. 
page 155), full of spirit and highly 
characteristic of the times. Whilst 
the republican army was taking 
€very opportunity of elevating to 
<?omniand every man from the ranks 
who might ‘display genius and in- 
trepidity, the Bourbons, in their 
army of emigrants, were conti|i||jng 
the old and absurd practice of pro- 
moting solely^ by grac^Fitions of 
pedigree. We find, however, that 
in spite of the number of great 
men that this free promotion brought 
forth, and in spite of the unexam- 
pled enthusiasm of the French peo- 
ple, the revolution was yet, at 
several epochs, within an ace of be- 
ing suppressed, vide Vol.*I. Part II. 
Eur, Masr, May^ 1823. 


page 161. The afiairs of the re- 
public were at the last gasp when 
Napoleon took the command of the 
army of Italy. 'J’he great talents 
of Alassena and of Augercau had 
barely turablcd them to maintain a 
defensive posiliori nejr .Savona and 
Genoa. Napoleon brought them no 
succouisof men nor of money, ami 
yet in a few mouths he was in 
ossessiou of all the finest parls of 
taly. The prodiigious lesults of 
some of the Emperor’s latter cam- 
paigns will secure them a pic- 
ermnence in history, hut in none of 
his military schemes did he evince 
such vast resources of intellect, such 
powers of calculation, such creative 
qualities of genius as in his lii>t 
campaign in Italy. He took the 
command of his heaten and dispirli- 
ed countrymen on the 29th of Mar( b 
1796 ; they wx*re couped up amongst 
barren rocks ; iu want of artillery, 
of cavalry, of cloihes, food and 
money. JSo empty was the military 
chest that Napoleon could give to 
eacli Marshal only four louis to 
coinmencc the campaign. A supe- 
rior and victorious army u as oppos- 
ed to him, diiil it Wi»s impossible to 
force the Alps, for the King of 
Sardinia held all the fortlfietl places 
couiinaiiding tlie road^ and passes. 
The Alps gradually descend from 
their greatest eb'vatiorj (8t. Go- 
tha rd) to tlie Mediterranean to the 
south-west of Genoa; Napoleon 
conct ived the de&igu of turning the 
Alps at tlicir lowest .tnd most acces- 
sible parts near Savona, and, by 
threatening the roads both to 'rurin 
and Milan, to separate the in-erests 
of the Austrian and Italian armic.s. 
Ho completely succeeded ; and to 
quote his own address to the sol- 
iliers, “ iu 15 days he had gained 
six victories, taken 21 stand of 
colours, 55 pieces of cannon, several 
fortresses, and conqnereil the riehest 
parts of Piedmont; made 15,0<K) 
prisoners, and had killed and wound- 
ed 10,000, of the enemy.” Thus 
had the genius of one man, as if by 
magic, ill the spiice of 15 days over- 
come all the barriers of the Alps, 
and had transported his army from 
wretchedness and despair to the 
height of glory, and to the posses- 
sion of the most luxurious country 
in the world; effects unexampled 
in military history. So thorough 
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was bis contempt of money that he 
rcaisted the offers of immense trea- 
sures marie to him hy the Italians ; 
and after his conquest of this rich 
country, and transmitting’ to the 
national treasury 50,000, (MK) of 
francs, he returned to France pos- 
sessed of only 300,000 francs, or 
about 12,000/. sterling. These im- 
portant events are admirably told 
in about dO?* pages of the first 
volume (Part ll), we should siip- 
])ose by ]\\'ipoleon himself, for they 
are told in the very perfection of 
style, that is to say, a style that 
comprises the greatest possible num- 
ber of facts in the fewest possible 
words. 

We arc obliged, by the irregu- 
larity and want of classification in 
the Count’s works, to be discursive 
in the nature of our remarks, and 
our transition must be from the bellal 
horrida bella ! to the amusing and 
instructive remarks made by the 
Emperor upon the literary works 
that formed the solace of the hours 
of his captivity. 

Wc have heard of iMadamc de 
Stacl’s ridiculous offer of marying 
Mr. (jlibhon, and of her numberless 
other extravagancies. A very amus- 
ing anecdote is told of her by the 
Emperor (Vol. I. Part 11. page 131). 
Attracted by the young general’s 
renown the lady had written to 
him “ long and numerous epistles,” 
some of them, we imagine, not cal- 
culated to be very acceptable to Josc- 
hine ; she had at length intruded 
er acquaintance on Napoleon to an 
inconvenient degree ; and on one 
of her visits, wishing to get rid of 
her, Napoleon sent her word that 
he was scarcely dressed, on which 
the lady promptly and earnestly re- 
plied, that it was of no consequence, 
for “ that genius was of no sex.” 
The Emperor’s great find fjfvouritc 
author was Corneille, Speaking upon 
the subject of ancient and modern 
dramas, he exclaimed with enthu- 
siasm, “ Tragedy firesi the soul, 
elevates the heart, and is calculated 
. to genei-ate heroes. Considered un- 
der this point of view, perhaps 
France owes to Corneille a part of 
lier great actions, and, gentlemen, 
liad lie lived in my time I would 
huve made him a Prince.” But 
Corneille lived under Louis XIV. 
poor and neglected. The Emperor 


[May, 

admired Racine, but in a less de- 
gree. ' He seems not to have often 
resorted to Moliere, and never to 
Crehillon ; his opinion of Voltaire, 
as a dramatist, was very humble : 
he pronounced him “ full of bombast 
and trick, always incorrect, unac- 
quainted either with men or things, 
with truth, or the snhliinily of pas- 
sion.” The fact is, that Voltaire’s 
literary productions are so incre- 
dibly numerous and diversified, that 
his equalling Corneille as a dra- 
matist was not to he expected, but 
the sentence passed on his dramas 
are so unreasonably severe, that we 
arc incline<l to think that the Count 
has scarcely given us the Emperor’s 
opinions with precision. The Em- 
peror admired Rousseau, and fre- 
quently expatiated on “ the force of 
hts arguments, and the elegance of 
his style and expressions.” lie 
read the Nouvelle Ifeloise for two 
hours together, and observed, that 
Joan Jacques bas overcharged 
Ills siibjeet; he has painted mad- 
ness ; love sliould he a si)iirce of 
pleasure, not of misery. Ueally 
this work is not without fire, it 
moves, it rouses the feelings.” The 
Emperor thought very contemptibly 
of Kollin, and still more .so of the 
continuation of bis history by Cre- 
ver; bo expressed a great eonto'iipt 
for all the Frenrli historians, “ Vel- 
ly,” said the Emperor, “ is rich in 
words, and poor in meaning ; his con- 
tinuators arc still worse : our his- 
tory should either he in four or five 
volumes, or in a hundred.” Bcr- 
nadin de St. Pierre was an object of 
ridicule with the Emperor. Reading 
Madame dc Sevigne’s relehratea 
account of the death of Turenne, 
and of the trial of Fouquet, he ob- 
served, with respect to the latter, 
that Aladarne de S<‘vigne seemed to 
evince too much warmth, too much 
earnestness and tenderness for mere 
friendship.” He was of opinion 
tliE^ our youth is too much spent 
in studying the classics, Napoleon’s 
views of French literature were pre- 
cisely in unison with those which 
are entertained on the subject by 
the critics of this, and, we believe, 
of every other country, except 
France herself. He thought it de- 
clamatory and diffuse. One day he 
amused himself by striking out the 
superfluous passages from Vrrtot, 
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and'after llie erasures tlie work ap- 
peared much more energetic and 
animated, on which the" Kmperor 
observed, “Ft would certainly be a 
most valuable and successful labour, 
it* any man of taste and discernment 
would devote his time to reducing 
tiie principal works in our language 
in this manner, 1 know nobody but 
lMo;itcs(iuiou who would escape 
these curtailments.” Napoleon seems 
to have had a sound jii<lgment with 
an excellent taste in literature ; he 
appears to liave had the tact of 
almost intuitively fathoming an au- 
llior’s resources and de])th of intel- 
lect, and of rapidly co)iiprehending 
his design, liis method, Ills style, 
and the value of his reflections ; and 
of pointing out where any of these 
are defective, and how they might 
have been improved, liis upinions- 
upon points of ancient history ap- 
jc'ir to us to he extremely rational, 
lie <louhtcd most of lludr assertions, 
and positively dislieliovod their ac- 
counts of the numheiN of their 
armies, lie credited the statements 
relative to the immense armies of 
(Jengiskan and I'amerlane, because 
tlicy weic followed by gregarious 
nations, who, on their part, were 
joined to other wandering tribes as 
they advanced, “and it is not im- 
possible,” observed the Kmperor, 
“ that this may, one day, be the case 
in Europe. The revolution pro- 
duced by the Huns, the cause of 
whicli is unknown because tlie tract 
is lost in the desert, may at a fiitnro 
period be renewed.” This is clearly 
an allusion to Russia, and it is 
evident from numerous observa- 
tions made by the Emperor, that 
it was his firm conviction that 
soutliern and western filurope w'ould, 
at no distant period, be over-run by 
Asiatic hordes, under tlie influence 
of Russia. For our parts we can- 
not conceive the possibility of such 
an event. The modern arts of forti- 
fication, of gunnery, and of field 
tactics, give civilized nations a su- 
periority over barbarians, infinitely 
greater than what was derived by 
the ancient Romans from their com- 
paratively impotent missiles, and 
imperfect discipline and manoeuvres. 
Ailded to which, the denser state of 
modern population, and the im- 
mense armies, which societies can 
now' support by the improvements 


in agriculture and the modes of 
manufactures, would enable any of 
the leading nations of modern Eit^- 
rope to present a force, on any point 
of attack, eipially numerous with 
that wdiich gregarious nations could 
assemble for the purposes of inva- 
sion. But what is the efficiency of 
the troops of the deini-civilized na- 
tions of Asia and Africa ? Napoleon, 
before the frost at Moscow, found 
the (>ossacs beneath c6ntempt as a 
military force ; nor did he find the 
Russian armies so diflicult to defeat 
as those of Fnissia, Austria, or Eng- 
land. How easily he defeated the 
Arabians and Mamelukes of Egypt. 
But there is one unanswerable oh- 
jeetiun to all such calculations re- 
specting the subjugation of western 
Europe hv Russia : w’e mean to 
say, that the boundless extent of the 
Russian Fnipirc, with the vast dif- 
ference in the opinions, the man- 
ners, the religions, and interests of 
her north(*rn and southern popula- 
tion, arc ujKjuestionahly seeds of 
the ultimate dissolution of her poiver, 
and of her dominions being uivided 
into separaJe states at some future 
period. So that an internal war, in 
the badly amalgamated parts of the 
Russian Empire, is by far more pro- 
bable than any union of such hetero- 
geneous materials for the purposes of 
loreign eonrjuest. However, Napo- 
leon thought directly the reverse on 
the subject, and no man had greater 
opportunities of forming a correct 
Opinion. ' It seems almost imperti- 
nent to differ from him. 

The following observations are in 
Napoleon’s best style, and evince a 
sound judg^-ment and great sagacity. 
He had been reading Racine’s 
Plied re and Athalit^ and Voltaire’s 
Mahomet. “ Voltaire,” said the 
Emperor, “ in the character and 
conduct of his hero, (Mahomet) has 
departed both from nature and from 
history. He has degraded Mahomet 
by making him descend to the lowest 
intrigues. • He has represented a 
great man, who changed the face of 
the world, acting like a scoundrel 
worthy of the gallows. He has com- 
mitted a fundamental error in at- 
tributing to intrigue what was solely 
the result of opinion. Those wdio 
have wrought great changes in the 
world never succeeded by gaining 
over chiefs, but always by exciting. 
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tlio multitude. The first is the source hiited k> ignorance was the 

of intriffiie, and produces only se- eflect of his sagacity; Voltaire’s 
condary results ; the second is the great object in writing the tragedy 
resort of genius, and transforms the of Mahomet was not to give any 
face of the universe. Mahomet must portrait of the great genius of that 
doubtless liave hecn like all chiefs surprising character, but to shew 
of s^vis. ’J'he Koran, having been that the miracles and revelations of 
MTitten thirty years after his death, the Koran were either false and 
may have recorded many false- absurd, or the effect of trick and im- 
huods.* Tlie empire of the Prophet, position ; and his impious hope was 
his doctrine, and his mission, being to create in the spectators associa- 
establishcd and fulfilled, people tions of ideas with other revelations, 

might and must have spoken ac- and to lead a Christian audience to 

cordiugly. Still it remains to be the conclusion, ejc uno disce omnesy 

explained how the mighty event an object in which he has greatly 

which we are certain did take place, failed. We must all recoll(V,t the 
namely, the coiujuest of the world, very current report, spread for the 
could have been effer ted in thf3 short purpose of casting' ridicule on the 
space of lifty or sixty years. Hy Kiriperor, of his having taken les- 
whom was it brought ahimt.^ ily sons of declamation from Talma, 
the hordes of the desert, wb(». What sound good sense the Kmpe- 
as w(‘ are informed, were few in ror displayoil by his (tpinions and 
niimbf'r, ignorant, unwarlike, un- sentiments on this occasion; the 
(lisi'iplined, and destitute of system, report was false, and tlie Emperor 
and yet iLov opposed the ciYili7e<l rail) ing Talma, on the subject, the 
world aboumling in resoiuces. E.i- tragedian was disconcerted and con- 
naticism could not have accom- fused. “ You are wrong,” said tlic 
plished this miracle, for fanaticism Emperor, I certainly could not 
must have laid time to accomplish have employe<I myself better, if I 
her dosninion ; and l])e care<*r of had bad leiMire for it.” He then 
Mahomet lasted only thirt<*en years, proceeds to give Talma a less<m ; 
Independently ut‘ the fortuitous “ llacine,” lamtinucd the Emperor, 
events by which miracles are some- has loadi‘d his c,hara(ter of Ores- 
lirnch produced, tbere must have fes uith imbecilities, and you only 
been in this case some hidden rir- add to their extravagance. In the 
eumstaiUTS which has ne\ei betn Mort de Pornpee, you do not play 
transmitted to (utr knowledge. Eii- da-sar like a hero, in Hiitaniiieus 
ro,pe had doubtless sunk beneath you do not play Nero like a tyrant.” 
SMine tirst cause, (*f which we aie Ami Talrria improveil himself by 
ignorant ; the dinVrent races of the hints. 

people who suddenly from the The great W'ork of Napoleon, 

deserts had, perlnij s, been engaged which will transmit his name to 
in long civil w'ars, in w’bich men posteiity with more glory even than 
of heroic character and great talent nis compiests, is his code of laws, 
might have risen up, ami irreshs- A code which seems to have attained 
tihle impulses have been created.” to as much perfection as any tiling 
In these observations there is an human can attain to, and on the 
abundant field for reflection. This principles of which all foreign juris- 
is reading history philosophically, consultes now build their systems, 
it is reading history as Tacitus The great effect of these laws may 
wrote it. But as to Voltaire, the be ascertained to demonstration by 
Emperor unquestionably has attri- the following statement. 

France. England. 

Inhabitant!*. t'oi»di;mnc(l to Years. Inhabitants. Coniiomned to 

Do.ith Death. 

34 , 0 ( 10,000 «82 1801 . 16 , 000,000 3 , 400 . 

4 % 000,000 392 1811 . 17 , 000,000 0 , 400 . 

* The Kraperor was a disbeliever in Rev'clation, and probably meant this 
observation on the Koran to be applied lo Christianity, some parts of the Sacred 
Volui^s of Christianity having been written even so late as ninety-seVen y^ra 
after the death of him to whom they rela’e. 
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So (hat these laws had so improved 
tile Frenth people, that in only ten 
years the capital eonvictioiis from 
hein^ as 2H to 1,000,000 decreased 
as 9 to 1,000,000; whilst in Eng- 
land the capital convictions had in- 
creased from 212 to 376 out of every 
million. The condemnations in En«;- 
land exceed those in France in the 
proportion of 42 to 1. 

The Emperor’s plans for cduralin^C 
his son and the children of the ditfer- 
enl membersof his family were admi- 
rably adapted to render them ctficient 
sovereig ns, and still better adapted to 
consolidate the interests of his family, 
and to permanently establish his 
dynasty, and to insure it a superio- 
rity over the other sovereii;n families 
of Europe. In the first Volume, Part 
n. we refer onr readers to inti‘rest- 
in^ passages, respecting' the system 
of tiie French post as to opeiiinic 
letters (pa»e 32 ;) to his notions re- 
spevtirii** the liberty of tlie press 
(jia^e 35;) to his tact in composing 
his court of the old nobles, and assi- 
milating' it to the ol»l re'pme (pa^e 
26s ;) to his opiiiinus of the Kiii‘»'s 
of Saxony and Prussia, and of the 
Emperors of Austria ainl Jlussla, 
an;l of the mischief to he appre- 
hended from this latter potentate 
(p<ii;'es 297 to 302;) to his remark- 
able and highly important ronver- 
sation with Mr. Benjamin Constant 
respecting his views and intentions 
towards Fairopc in 1813 (pa^e 
314,) the Emperor’s views in titis 
conference are remarkably g’rand, 
and he shews clearly that it was both 
Ills intention and bis interest to ab- 
stain from wars and foreig'ii con- 

?uest, and to govern France by a 
ree press and representative consti- 
tution. If Europe could have de- 
pended on the ruling passion not 
warping him from such designs, 
every rational and philosophic mind 
must lament.his downfall. In page 
238, the Emperor shews clearly the 
weakness of the principles on which 
the Bourbons act, and concludes that 
their errors will only irritate the 
French, and not subdue the spirit of 
freedom. In page 361, the mind is 
led ipto a chain of great reflections 
by tlie Emperor’s calculations of the 
prodigious effects, which would have 
resulted from his capture of St. Jean 
d’Acre, anil the permanent occupa- 
tion of Egypt by the French. The 


most fertile, extensive and interest- 
ing regions of Asia, and Africa would 
at this day have been in a course of 
civilization. Wc have read of great 
praises bestowed on Alexander and 
CJx'sar for their self-possession in 
sleeping on the eve of a battle; but 
it appears that Napoleon would 
sleep even during a battle, and on 
horse -back witliin range of the 
enemy’s cannon. “ f was obliged 
to do so,” said Napoleon, “ when I 
fought battles that lasted three days. 
Nature was also to have her due; I 
took advantage of tin* smallest in- 
tervals, and slept where and when 
1 could.” The exertions of his in- 
tellect were so prodigious as to ex- 
haust the physical powers of the 
brain, and he would fall asleep at a 
tang<*nt immediately he had pro- 
nounced the la.U word of a speccli 
or order, so tliat many persons con- 
ceit ed tin* idea of his being disposed 
t«i apoplexy, hi page 3i), ot Vol. 
II. Part III. the Count gives us the 
ICmperor’s opinions upon Talley- 
rand, Pozzo di Borgo, Bassaiio, 
Clarke, Le Brun, (’amhaccres, &i*. 
but he oft<*n inserts whole lines of 
asterisks when be arrives at any 
tiling important, so that it really 
seems as if be were quizzing the 
reader. For instance, at the head 
of a chapter he promises us tlie Em- 
peror’s Opinions of Prince Mctter- 
nidi, and anxious to learn something 
of so great a Cabinet Minister, we 
refer to the page, and find the fol- 
lowing nVatter. “ lie (the Emperor) 
then spoke of M. de Mettcrnieh, ‘ It 
was bo,’ said Napoleon, ‘ who’ ” ai.d 
this is all we learn of Prince Mit- 
ternicli, for immediately after tie 
“ who,” we have three lines of aste- 
risks. Count Las Cases ought ;o 
blush at such imbecility, or at su;h 
a low trick at hook-making. 

The following opinions, thoughts 
and intentions, were entertained by 
Napoleon, and they are either ex- 
traordinary or important. He vas 
a fatalist^ and trusted much to his 
“ lucky star.” He saw but two 
chances of bis ever qiiittlng Saint 
Helena, that of liis being wautul by 
the sovereigns to suppress the rebel- 
lion of their subjects, oi* that^f bis 
being wanted by the people jf Eu- 
rope against their sovereigns in the 
contests that might arise hit ween 
the despotism of courts, and the in* 
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telligence and freedom of cominuni- 
tirs. He conceived it possible that 
Gnropc very soon might be over-run 
by Russia, or entirely subject to 
Republican Governments. He at- 
tributed his ruin greatly to his mar- 
riage with Maria Louisa. As to the 
charge made against him that in 
Egypt he had conformed to the Ma- 
hometan reli^on or customs, he de- 
nied it positively, hut jocosely ob- 
served, that “ the dominion of the 
East, and the subjugation of all Asia 
would have been well worth a tur- 
ban and a pair of trowsers.” He 
considered suicide as no fault against 
morals, but, in his individual case, 
he viewed it as derogatory frum his 
glory. He read the Rihlc solely us 
a book of history, observing at the 
names he came (o of places, “ 1 en- 
camped there,” “ I carried that place 
by assault,” “ 1 gave battle here,” 
&c. Had he reached America it 
was his design to have assembled a 
sort of French colony around him, 
and he observed that the state of 
Europe would have induced 60,000^ 
persons to repair to his settlement,' 
“ a sort of second France.” He 
thought he might have reac]ie<l 
America, but be would not conde- 
scend to use any disguise or resort 
to fliglit. A great maxim of his po- 
licy was that agriculture should be 
more attended to th.in manufactures, 
and manufactures than trade ; hut 
his attention to manufactures- was 
such, that he offered 1,000,000 of 
francs as a reward, merely for the 
invention of any means of spinning 
flux like cotton. He refused taking 
tile sacrament, declaring that he had 
nt) faith in it, but would not profane 
itby hypocricy. He thought highly 
of Mr. Fox, saying, that “ half a 
dozen men such as Fox and Corn- 
wallis would be sufficient to esta- 
blkh the moral character of a na- 
tioh.” 

^ is necessarily beyond the limits 
of any magazine to quote or even to 
etttnr into the numerous awd impor- 
tatin passives respecting the policy 
of tne difmrent potentates and ca- 
binetli of Europe, or respecting the 
great’bolitical system which Napo- 
leon ijad adopted, and which, had 
he becffl successful, was to have ter- 
ininat<|l in his being the arbiter of 
t)ie fates of nations and of kings, 
and in Jfis governing his vast domi- 
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nions with a union of wisdom and 
virtue that would have realized the 
golden age. Even with all the pre- 
judices of Englishmen about us, 
there is something so beautiful in 
the picture which Napoleon has 
drawm of his ultimate intentions of 
government, that we can scarcely 
abstain from exclaiming, “ Gh ! its 
a consummation devoutly to he 
wished.” 

As we have referred to or quoted 
so much relative to the Emperor’s 
opinions of individuals, and of 
books and principles, we shall now 
terminate this article by a few of his 
opinions and views of several of 
those great events which so recently 
shook the civilized world to its 
centre. 

Spending of Waterloo, he ex- 
claims in a tone of sorrow, “ Incom- 
prehensible day ! (.'oncurrence of 
unheard of fatalities! Grouchy, 
Ney, Herlori — was there treachery 
or only misl’ortune? Alas! poor 
France. And yet all that human 
skill could do was accomplished. 
All was not lost until the moment 
when all had succeeded.” As to his 
continuing the struggle for power 
after the loss of the battle, he ob- 
serves, “ It would have been neces- 
sary to arraign great criminals, and 
to decree great punishments. Rlood 
must have been shed and then who 
can tell where we should have 
stopped. What scenes of horror 
must not have been renewed. By 
pursuing this line of conduct 
should 1 not have drowned my me- 
mory in the deluge of blood, crimes 
and abominations of every kind, 
with which libelists (libellers) have 
already overwhelmed me ? Posterity 
and history would have viewed me 
as .a second Nero or Tiberius if, 
after all, 1 could have saved France 
at such a price. I had energy suf- 
ficient to carry me Ui rough any 
difficulty.” And he continues in 
a strain which evinces that his 
own name in history and the hap- 
piness of France were paramount to 
any considerations of his continuing 
to reign. 

“ Marengo,” said t^e Emperor, 
** was the battle in w^ich the Aus- 
trians fought best ; but that was the 
grave of "their valour. The bat- 
tle of'Austei'ljtz, which was so conif 
pletely won, would have been lost if 
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I hiicl attacked six hours sooner. 
The Russians shewed themselves on 
that occasion such excellent troops 
as they liave never appeared since. 
The Prussians at Jena did not 
make such a resistance as was ex- 
pected from their reputation. As 
to the multitudes of 1814 and 1815, 
they were mere rahhle compared to 
the real soldiers of Mareng’o, Aus- 
terlitz and Jena.” But battles, after 
all, are not such sanguinary attairs 
as wc timid civilians and stay at 
home gentlemen are wont to iiiia- 
ffine. Tile Emperor says, that at 
VTagram he had 160,00(1 men, and 
the killed were only 3000. At 
Esling he had 40,000 and lost only 
4000 men, althougli lliis was one of 
the most severe battles. The esti- 
mates of other battles are incom- 
parably lower. 

It was a subject of regret with Na- 
poleon that, after his victory at IVa- 
grain, be had not reduced the House 
of Austria to a lower condition, and 
separated the <rowns of Austria, 
Hungary and Bohemia. He tells 
«s that even one of the Emperor of 
Austria's family had proposed 1o 
him to dethrone tlie Emperor, ami 
to raise the proposer to t!ie throne 
ill his stead. In short, it, is evident 
that the (Jour's of hliirope, and eviii 
the diflerent royal families, are re- 
plete with crime and meanness. The 
alternations of crouching servility, 
of professions of frieiuLsliiji and of 
love, and finally of treachery and of 
persecution, evinced by the Emperors 
Francis and Alexan<lcr and by the 
King of Prussia towards Napoleon, 
indeed, justify all that satirists have 
said against kings and palaces. 

Of Ferdinand of Spain, for whom 
thousands are now to bleed, and for 
whom some of the finest regions of 
the earth are to be desolated, these 
volumes a fiord a latneii table portrait. 
So eager was this proud Bourbon to 
be allied to the “ (Jorsicaii Upstart,” 
that he solicited his permission to 
marry Mademoiselle de Taschcr, 
cousin-german of Josephine ; and, on 
being refused, he then solicited the 
hand of Marshal Lannes’s widow, 

“ orof any other French lady whom 
the Emperor might think proper to 
adopt.” Napoleon treated this sorry 
creature ann his family with great 
liberality at Valencey : he savs, “ the 
princes hunted and gavi^ i)airs at 
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Valencey, witliout being physically 
aware of their chains. They ex- 
perienced courtesy and respect at 
all hands; old King Charles IV, 
removed from Compiegrie to Mar- 
seilles and from Marseilles to Rome, 
whenever he wished, and yet how 
different are those places from this 
(St. Helena).” Speaking' of the 
weakness and - the wickedness of 
Ferdinand, aiuJ of thatrcvolution of 
his subjects to emancipate them- 
selves from his tyranny, Napoleon, 
in February IS 16, foretold the re- 
volutions that have since taken 
place in Spain, and added “ Ferdi- 
nand in his madness may grasp Ids 
sceptre as firmly as he will, but 
one day or other it will slip through 
his fingers like an eel.” In Vol. H. 
Part IV. page 181), the whole of 
Napoleon’s policy as to Spain, and 
the data on which ho proceeded, are 
laid open with the Emperor’s usual 
brief and husiiiess-Iikc manner ; and 
his j»lans appear at least more jus- 
tifiable than they had hitherto been 
represented to the world. The Em- 
peror siiews in what points his po- 
licy towards Spain wdb had, and 
declares that his right course would 
have been to have given Spain a freti 
constitution, and to have left the 
execution of it to Ferdinand. How- 
ever, the hnot w'as to have been cut, 
and all errors repaired by the re- 
storation of Ferdinand on his marry- 
ing the d.uiglitcr of Joseph Buo- 
naparte, a st'heme which failed 
solely on account of Napoleon’s 
downfalT in l8l 4. But on the re- 
ports of the. Emperor’s having in- 
veigled away King Charles ami his 
son Ferdinand, he declares, “ His- 
tory will do me justice; the world 
W'ill one day he convinced that in 
the principal transactions relative 
to Spain I w as completely a stranger 
to all the domestic intrigues of its 
court; that I broke no promise, made 
citlier to Charles IV. or to Ferdinand 
VII.; that I violated no engagement 
with the fatlicr or the son ; that I 
made use df no falsehoods to entice 
them to Bayonne, hut that they 
both strove which should be' the 
first to shew themselves there. 
When I saw them at tny feet and 
w.as enabled to form a t’orrect opi- 
nion of their total incapacity, I be- 
held with compassion the fate of a 
great people; I eagerly seized the 
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sinjrular opportunity held out to ns 
by fortune for regenerating Spain, 
rescuing her from the yoke of Eng- 
land, and intimatcdy uniting her 
with our system.” But if the Spa- 
nish revolution proved the ultimate 
ruin of Napoleon, even its com- 
inonccinent was no bed of roses. The 
Emperor declares, “that unlucky 
war ruined me ; it di\ i(!ed iny forces, 
obliged me to multiply my efforts 
and caused my ^)rincipres to he as- 
sailed: and yet it was impossible to 
leave the Peninsula a prey to the 
machinations of the Englisli. The 
intrigues, the hones, and the pre- 
tensions of the Bourbons.” The 
most splendid and successful Mo- 
narch of history was Napoleon, and 
yet these volumes hear ample testi- 
mony, that “ uneasy lies the head 
that wears a crown.” 

We have been induced to go into 
this voluminous journal at such a 
length, on account of tlie great va- 
riety and still greater importance of 
its contents. Napoleon’s style of 
conversation is remarkable : it is 
brief, sententious, full of lire, and 
always loading to some great result 
by the shortest road. His conversa- 
tion is to style, what lleinbrandt’s 
.stylo is to pai ruing. There are no 
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elaborate and careful touches, but 
all the prominent points are seized 
upon and given with the utmost 
possible vigour. If we maybe al- 
lowed the sic pafris cotnponere ma^- 
na solvbam we sln>uld say that the 
very opp<tslte to this is the style in 
which the (Jount has (hises has com- 
posed his journal. The Count is 
not to Nu])oleon what Sully was to 
Henry IV. but rather what Boswell 
was to Dr. Johnson. However, these 
f(nir volumes of the journal (two 
more volumes are expected from the 
press) contain much amusement, 
witli an inexhaustible fund of data 
for the politician, and of subjects of 
reflection for the moralist. They 
will he volumes of research and of 
authority with the historian, who 
may write tlie eventful period of 
Napoleon’s career ; and even the 
superficial reader will find few works 
capable of affording more anmsc- 
inont. We must conclude, with ex- 
pressing a hope that Count Las 
Cases, in his tulure volumes, will 
confine himsidf to simple narration, 
and nut intrude upon the reader any 
of his <iwn observations, or continue 
expatiate upon what may fall 
from the Kmperor. 


TBANSLATION OF THE FRENCH LINES 

( iuicr the recently pvhlishfd Print of JMury, Queen of Scots, and her Secretary 
thatelar ; supposed to be the Subject of the Seeretartj^s Song. 

A Queen is mistress of my heart, 

Slie reigns from pole to pole ; 

Those eyes as bright 
As solar light 

Are Tjovc’s two sceptres o’er the soul: 

And when towards me their flame tlu'y turn, 

My soul the fires of passion burn, 

And glow through every part. 

Happy ! were it mine to reign 
iMonarrh of you azure plain. 

Then might she 
Willing’^e, 

Nor let ruC sigh in vain. 

But ah ! I sii»li in silence now ; 

Venturous to love, but not that love avow. 
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THE PINE ARTS. 


EXfUItlTlOTf OP TtlK ROYAL ACADEMY AT SOJUER*SET HOUSE. 


Truth compels us, however re- 
luctantly, to commence our remarks 
on the exhihition of the present 
year, hy a confession that it is, in 
our opinion, inferior to several 
which have preceded it. Far are 
we from denying that it contains a 
number of individual productions 
of considerable, and a few of super- 
lative merit; but, as a whole, we 
own that we do not think it conveys 
an adequate notion of the degree 
of talent which we know exists in 
the country. Why is this? We fear 
that the reply would deeply impli- 
cate the national taste and feeling 
for the line arts. 'J’he fact really 
is, that although one here and there 
meets with a man of rank or for- 
tune, Vi^ho is properly impressed 
with the intrinsic value of the pro- 
ductions of genius, and with their 
importance in every respect to a 
g*reat empire, the higher classes of 
society in England are, generally 
speaking*, extremely ignorant of 
the subject; and, of course, very 
insensible with regard to it. We 
have long been coiivlneed that the 
only remedy for this evil (which is 
a much more serious one than an 
ordinary observer is aware of), 
would DC the adoption of the judi- 
cious plan suggested some years 
ago by Mr. Prince lloarc; namely, 
the appointment of Professors of 
the Fine Arts in our Universities; 
so that a knowledge of their prin- 
ciples might come to be considered 
an indispensable part of a liberal 
education. The rest would follow. 

The present Exhibition consists 
of 1131 works of various kinds. 
We shall confine our observations 
to some of those which would do 
honour to any collection, age, or 
country ; and which do not require 
the relief which they nevertheless 
receive from the mass of mediocrity 
surrounding them. 

Historical and Poetical. 

No. 196. Cotnus^ wHik^the Lady 
in the Enchanted Chair. W. Hil- 
ton, H.A. — This is a delightful 
Eur. Mag, May^ 1823. 


picture ; equally admirable in com- 
position, effect, and colouring. It 
strikes the spectator forcibly on the 
first view ; and the impression then 
made is increased by contemplation. 
Purity, that true charm of the 
female character, was never more 
successfully depicted than in the 
“ Lady ;” unmoved as she is by 
llic allurements of the wine-flushel 
Uomus, and by every other incite- 
ment to a participation in the Bac- 
chanalian revelry of the scene. The 
attitude of Coinus is remarkably 
fine, and reminds us of some of the 
most beautiful relics of Grecian 
sculpture. Indeed, the whole group 
of figures, which is numerous, 
evinces the benefit l^lr. Hilton now 
fieri ves from the laborious study of 
the antique to which his early days 
were devoted. 

No. 21. The Solar System. H. 
Howard, R.A. — A suitable com- 
panion to the “ Pleiades,” which 
we noticed in our last number as 
now adorning Sir John Leicester’s 
Gallery. Apollo, with his lyre, sits 
in the centre, while the planets, 
most happily personified, move 
round the God of light, with astro- 
nomical precision, and poetical 
beauty. We' did not before know 
that we were so worldly in our 
inclinations ; hut really, of all 
“ the starry host,” W(? were most 
charmed with the figures of oar own 
“ green earth,” and her fair lunar 
attendant. The composition is emi- 
nently graceful and picturesque, 
and the whole affords another 
proof of the elegance of Mr, How- 
ard’s conceptions, and the refine- 
ment of his taste. 

No. 1^7. The Child exposed by 
Jlntigotins oj? the seashore found 
by the Shepherd. H. Thomson, 
rt.A. — Mr. Thomson’s pencil is full 
of amenity. The subjects which 
he chooses arc invariably pleasing. 
Without advancing any high pre- 
tensions, the character of the pre- 
sent picture is very agreeahle. 
The surprise of the Old Shepherd 
and his son at the discovery of the 
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infant Perdita, in its royal swaddlin*^ 
clothes, is very naturally pourtray- 
ed. The child itself is beautiful, 
both in form and in colour. Nor 
must we forget the faithful dog*, 
who forms an important part of the 
pyramidal composition ; and who 
IS looking on with the interest 
which all animals of his species 
take in every thing- that concerns 
their masters. 

No. 77* 'Fhe Jlay of Faice^ with 
Apollo and the Sybil. J. M. VV^. 
Turner, U.A.— A gorgeous pain- 
ter’s vision. We were much annoy- 
ed by a cold-blooded critic, stand- 
ing near us while we were admiring 
this dazzling and magnificent pic- 
ture ; wdio observed that it was not 
natural. Natural ! No, not in his 
limited and purblind view of nature. 
But perfectly natural to the man 
who is capable of appreciating the 
value of a poetical concentration 
of all that nature occasionally and 
partially discloses of the rich, the 
glowing, and th<* splendid. 

No. 22. The Datvn. H. Fuseli, 
R.A. — Simple and alfecting; and, 
if not sublime, a near approximation 
to it. 

No. 34. John Knox adinonishinfi[‘ 
Mary^ Queen of Scots, on the^ day 
when her intention to ‘marry Darnlcy 
had been made public. W. Allan.- - 
Although we will not flatter Mr. 
Allan by saying that we think this 
picture equal to some of his former 
productions, we are most ready to 
admit and to admire its beauties; 
and especially the intense expres- 
sion in the countenance of the fair 
Scottish Queen, suddenly thwarted 
as she is in the prosecution of her 
amorous intent by the remonstrances 
of the austen? reformer. Who does 
not nevertheless see that all his 
representations will be unavailing ! 

No. 305.. Discovery of the Gun- 
powder riot, and taking of Guy 
Fawkes. H. P. Briggs. — I’here is 
a manly boldness and breadth in 
Mr. Briggs's style, both of concep- 
tion and of execution. ' We wish we 
could observe his powers exerted in 
a more ample field, and on subjects 
of higher interest. He appears to 
us to be capable of great thing.s, 
if he had encouragement to under- 
take them. Nothing can be finer 
than the figure of Sir Thomas Kiic- 
rett in the present composition. 


No. 42/. The Paphian Bower. 

J. Martin. Highly characteristic 
of the houndless exuberance of Mr. 
Martin’s imagination. In such a 
scene too, the extraonlinary vivid- 
ness of his colouring is quite appro- 
priate. 

No. 381. The Lily and the Rose. 

K. We.stall, K.A. — A beautiful 
little specimen of this veteran ar- 
tist’s peculiar qualities. 

familiar subjects. 

No. \3o. 'The Parish Beadle. D. 
Wilkie, U.A.— We will venture to 
say that Burn’s Justice was never 
before quoted as affording the 
tbeme for a w'ork of art ! Whatever 
may he the gravity of Mr. Wilkie’s 
authority, he has however made a 
highly entertaining pietiirc of this 
exhibition of oflicial dignity mani- 
fested towards an unfortunate 
group of Savoyards, with their 
bear, monkeys, dancinff-dogs, &c. 
all of wliom are on the point of 
being consigned to the parochial 
cage. Tlie character of every indi- 
vidual in the piece, (he animals, 
and the still-life, areall painted with 
extraordinary truth and minuteness 
of detail. Air. Wilkie has evidently 
had Rembrandt in Ijis eye, in point 
of effect ; but, surely, the general 
hue of his half-tints and shadow's 
i.s considerably too cold. 

No. 128. The Reconciliation. J. 
P. Stephanoff. — The triumph of 
paternal affection over paternal se- 
verity, of a legitimate and perma- 
nent over an unnatural and tempo- 
rary sentiment, i.s here most agree- 
ably depicted. ’Phe emotion of the 
daughter, w'ho is promising on her 
knees, “ that if forgiven this once 
she will never do so any more,” the 
returning l(»ve of the father, the 
joyful surprise of the mother, and 
the comparatively but not wholly 
tranquil observance of the bride- 
groom, are all interestingly dis- 
played. 

No. 13. A Scene from the Spoiled 
Child. Mrs. Hartowe^ Mr. Tay- 
Icurc, and Miss Clara Fisher, as 
Miss Pickle, Tug, and Little Pickle. 
H. Clint, A. — ^Alr. Clint is unrival- 
led in dramatic subjects of a comic 
nature. This is one of his best pro- 
ductions. yhe resemblances are very 
striking, especially that of Tayleure, 
whose Tag is allowed by all wlio 
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have been so lucky as to sec it, to 
he one of the most laughable per- 
formances of ttift present day. 

No. 9fi5. John Oi/pin» W. F. 
Withertnoton. — Placed much too 
hi^h for siicli a subject. It abounds 
with whimsicality, althouirh, of 
course, the principal ti^ure is the 
worthy citizen, clirii'diii;* to hia 
bora ’s niane, and, inucii against 
his inclination, distancin*^ the post- 
boy, u’lioin the anxiety of his spouse 
had dispatched in pursuit of him. 

No. 272 . 8ftakspcarc\s Jubilee^ 
with Portraits of the Performers of 
the Theatre ~ Royal Coi^ent-Garden. 
M. tv. Sharp. — The crowd which 
surrounded it prevented us from 
catcliiui^ more than an occasional 
glimpse of this elaborate and enter- 
taiuini^ work. We saw enongh, how- 
ever, to convince us, that Mr. Sharp 
had been as felicitous as usual, es- 
pecially in ('harles Kejnble, Young, 
"IVrry, fiiston, Parren, Abbot, 

No. 17^- Pomestic Qanrrcis, T. 
Foster. — Notwithstanding the 
cjuaintness of the title, this is <i very 
clever and iinely-tone<l picture. It 
represents a servant, a man of co- 
lour, roaring out with the pain in- 
flicted on liiiu by a parrot, who has 
fastened upon his thumb. The con- 
test het^veell amusement and appre- 
hension in the countenance of a 
child, standing by, is remarkably 
well expressed. 

No. 289. Portraits of Hunters. E. 
Landseer. — One of the most beau- 
tiful little pictures in the Exhibition. 
The animals and figures are delight- 
fullv drawn and painted; and the 
bacfc-groiind is executed with a 
truth and spirit which few artists, 
even of those wlio have made land- 
scape their exclusive study, could 
rival. 

PORTRAITS. 

No. 84. Portrait of Lord Francis 
Conyngham. No. 124. Portrait of 
the Right Hon, the Chancellor of the 
Exehemer. Sir T. Lawrence, 
P. R. A. — The gallant leader of the 
academical hands has hy no means 
brought so powerful a force into 
the field on the present as on some 
former oceaslons. f lo lias furnished 
his regular contingent in point of 
II limber, but we do not think that, 
generally speaking, his troojis are 
of their* usual quality. Nothing, 


howeviT, can exceed the elegnnee 
and beauty of the first of the ji.t- 
traits whieh we have, quoted. The 
re.semblance of Mr. Robinson is also 
very striking. In both pictures, 
and, indeed, in all SirT. Lawrence’s 
Iieads, the features are drawn and 
marked with a feeling in wijich this 
admirable artist is unrivalled. 

No. 78. Portrait of H. R. H. the 
Duke of York : painted hy desire of 
the Common Council of the Town of 
Liverpool, for their Toien-halL T. 
Phillips, R. A. — in the composi- 
tion and in the general arrangement 
of this nol)le picture Mr. Phillips 
has shown a profound knowledge of 
the principles of his profession. The 
nnallected dignity of the atlitude, 
the masterly disposition of the 
drapery, and the delightful har- 
niouiuiis tone of colour which per- 
vades the canvas, are all deserving* 
of the highest admiration. We con- 
gratulate the town of Liverpool on 
tlie acquisition of so line a specimen 
of modern art. 

No. 207 . Portrait of the Right 
Hon. Lawrence Lord Dynda,s, as 
Lord Mayor of York. Painted at 
the request of the Corporation, J. 
Jacrson, R. a. — 'Phis is one of 
JMr. Jackson’s most successful pro- 
ductions. its solidity and force 
render it extremely well adapted for 
a public ball. 

No. 142, Portrait of a Gentleman, 
Sir IL Raeburn, H. A. — A most 
pleasing portrait; and in the strength 
of its character bearing intrinsic evi- 
dence of fidelity. Put why will this 
otherwise higldy-accomplishcd ar- 
tist adhere so tenaciously to the 
crude tones, whieh he delights to 
introduce into his haek-grounds ? 
We fear that he does not avail him- 
self of one of the principal advan- 
tages of the Exhibition, that of en- 
abling painters to compare tliem- 
selves with one another. 

No. 131. Portrait of H. R, H. the 
Duke of York. D. Wilkie, R.A. — 
With the single exception of the 
remark, tliat truth compelled us to 
make on Mr. Wilkie’s “ Parish 
Beadle namely, that the general 
hue of the half-tints and shadows is 
too cold, our praise of this beautiful 
little work must he wliolly unal- 
loyed. The resemblance is perfect. 
This is really a delightful way of 
painting portraits, but it must be 
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attended with much diificulty and 
labour. There can be no doubt 
that Mr. Wilkie might have aa many 
sitters as he chose to receive, but 
we own that we should regret to see 
him put his “ unhoused free con- 
dition” into “ circumscription and 
coniine;” we should regret to see 
him exchange the liberty and inde- 
pendence of his usual line of art, for 
the constraint and exposure to every 
description of folly, affectation, anil 
caprice, which the practice of por- 
trait-painting would inevitably in- 
flict upon him. 

No. 1. Portrait of Judge Best. 
No. 261. U Improvisatrire. H. W. 
IhcKERSGiLL, A. — Mr. Pickorsgill 
has been for some years steadily ad- 
vancing to a high rank in his pro- 
fession. His head of Judge Best 
is firm and cliaracterisfie; that of 
LTmprovisatrice possesses tlie much 
rarer qualities of feminine grace and 
delicacy. 

No. 370. Portrait of Sir James 
Mackintosh, Lord Rector of the 
University of Glasgow. C. Smith. 
— As the University of Glasgow did 
itself great honour by the election 
of this eminent individual to its 
highest office, so has Mr. Smith 
done himself great honour by this 
masculine portrait, which yields, in 
resemblance, and in many other 
valuable properties, to no ivork in 
the Exhibition. 

No. 311. Portrait of a Cadet in 
the Hon,, East India Company's ser- 
vice. R. li. Reinagle, R.A. Elect. 
— There is great nature in this finely 
drawn face. It is surprising hoAV 
so pmverful a relief can have been 
effected by nice discriminations of 
tone, with scarcely any shadow. 

No. 284. Portrait of a Gentleman. 
Mbs. W. Carpenter. — It is not 
gallantry, “ though peradventure 
we stand accountants for as great a 
sin,’* but truth which compels ns to 
say that this lady’s portraits ought 
to put many male artists to the blush. 
Among other excellent qualities, 
they are distinguished by the mel- 
lowness of the tints, and a constant 
attention to the harmony of the ge- 
neral effect. The resemblance of the 
present portrait is extremely happy. 

Landscape. 

No. 158. Dutch Market-hoats. 
Rotterdam, A. W. Callcott, R.A. 
— Although we were disappointed 


at not finding a larger work by Mr. 
Callcott in the Exhibition, it would 
be extremely ungrateful w'erc we 
not to express the gratification we 
received from this comparatively 
small pictun* ; which is one of the 
brightest stars of the constellation. 
There is no artist who appears more 
aivare than Mr. Callcott of the value 
of the introduction of a small quan- 
tity of positive colour, surrounded 
by a mass of hazy neutral tint. 
Perhaps this principle is pushed to 
excess in the work under our consi- 
deration. The fore-ground and the 
extreme distance charmed us ; and 
it is with great diffidence we ask 
whether portions of the middle dis- 
tance might not advantageously re- 
ceive an increase of strength. 

No. 438. JFahner Castle, a Seat of 
the Earl of Liverpool. W. (’ollins, 
R.A. — Of three beautiful landscapes 
by Mr. Collins, in thejireseiit Exlii- 
bition, “ Wahner Castle” is our fa- 
vourite. *rhe suuniness of the lights, 
and the flatness and transparency of 
the shadows rival nature herstdt. 

No. .53. Salisbury Cathedral, from 
the Bishop's Growids. J. Consta- 
ble, A. — One of the best specimens 
that we have seen of the peculiarities 
of M r. Constable’s style. The fresh- 
ness and truth of the tones arc in- 
imitable. 

No. 373. Umdsor Castle. S. W. 
Reynolds, Senior. — Grandly com- 
posed, and painted with great vi- 
gour. 

No. 208. Hampstead Heath. Har- 
row in the distance. W. Linton. — 
Why do the academicians permit any 
picture, much more a clever picture, 
as this evidently is, to be so placed? 
It is merely cxposin<j the artist to 
severe and undeserved mortification. 

No. 24.5. The great Cavern of the 
Peak of Derbyshire, and the ancient 
Castle of the Pederils. T. C. Hof- 
LAND. — A beautiful little picture; 
and interesting in every i*espect. 

Our limits compel us to conclude 
for the present. We regret that we 
are unaole to mention many other 
works of considerable merit ; espe- 
cially by Shee, Beechey, Stothard, 
Cooper, Daniel, Green, Arnold, Lin- 
nell, Eastlake, Dagley, Joseph, Clo- 
ver, Hobday, Jones, &c. &c. In 
our next we intend to make a few 
observations on the room of sculp- 
ture, as well as on the drawings, 
miniatures and enamels. 
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THE HINETBENTH EXUIBITiaS OF THE SOCIETY OF PAiyTERS IN 
fVATER COLOURS. 


We congratulate the Society on 
taking possession of their new room 
in Pall Mall, East ; and wish they 
may enjoy many years of prosperity 
in it. It is a noble and well-propor- 
tioned apartment, and the light (the 
excess of which is moderated by an 
ingeniously constructed blind,) is 
eaually ditiused over the walls. The 
enect on entrance is remarkably 
pleasing. Whoever may have been 
entrusted with the hanging of the 
drawings, they have executed their 
task with great skill and judgment. 
We never witnessed a better arraiige- 
incnt. 

However foreign countries may 
compete with us in all the other 
branches of the Fine Arts, to any 
thing like an approacli to our water- 
colour drawings, they have not the 
slightest pretension whatever. The 
present state of that art is entirely 
the creation of Jiiitish taste and 
genius. Our water-colour d ra wings 
now possess a power, a vigour, a 
spirit, and a richness of eflVct, which 
make them in most respects rival, 
and in some exced the productions 
of the easel. With as much deptli 
and solidity as pictures in oil, they 
have a great deal more brightness 
and clearness ; and in the aerial flat- 
ness and delicacy of distances, (,i 
matter of the liighest iinportan<x* in 
landscape,) they are infinitely supe- 
rior. How far they may yield in 
durability we do not know ; but we 
believe that great improvements, 
the result of the advance of chemi- 
cal knowledge, have recently taken 
place in the preparation of water- 
colours ; so as to insure to them at 
least a nearer approximation to per- 
manence than they have hitherto 
possessed; and it must not be for- 
gotten that the viscid materials, used 
to bind them, are much more pure 
and much less liable to change than 
the ingredients, which enter into the 
composition of the megelp of the 
oil^ainter. 

The present Exhibition consists 
of 303 drawings ; the contribution 
of twenty Members of the Society 
and twelve Associate Exhibitors. 
Of all these works there really is 
not one (for we have gone caretully 


througli the whole number,) which 
does not manifest more or less merit; 
although certainly the most striking, 
are the productions of Messrs. Bar- 
rett, Fielding, Hobson, Cristall, 
Richter, Front, Cox, Hills, Turner, 
Stephanoff, Varley, Harding, &c. — 
We must content ourselves with no- 
ticing a few of the most prominent; 
as they occur in order in the cata- 
logue. 

No. 9. Cotton Spinnin/^y Lussy 
Lorh Lomondy Norik Britain. J. 
(’ristall. — The beautiful counte- 
nance and the unalVectcd grace of 
this young female peasant are be- 
witching. We are aware of the fre- 
quency of “ Sandy Locks” in Scot- 
land ; but are not the tones of the 
hair and those of the blue dress a 
little too harshly opposed ? 

No. 13. Slurp. R. Hills. — There 
is probably no man living who has 
made so many and such careful stu- 
dies of animals as Mr. Hills. The 
conseqiumce is, that, even in the 
most ditlicult positions, he is enabled 
to delineate them with the utmost 
accuracy, and to impart to every 
suh-division of a species its distin- 
guishing character. But this is an 
admirable drawing in all respects. 
The back-ground, with regard both 
to the lanclscapc and to the ligures, 
is very happily managed. 

No. 14i Twiliplit. (i. Barrett. 
— Full of truth and beauty, to which 
qualities the long unbroken con- 
tinuity of the horizon adds gran- 
deur. 

No. Ifl. Peter Boat on the Thamesy 
above JFestminster Brids^e. J ). Cox . 
— A rich sparkling little drawing. 

No. 18. Evening. C. Barrett. 
— Nothing can exceed the sweetness, 
harmony and chastened warmth of 
the distance and middle distance. 
The fore-ground appears to us to be 
rather too^ fluttering. 

N o. 2^* Stag and Hind. R . Hills . 
— The dauntless air of the hero of 
the mountains, broken in upon as 
he is in his romantic retirement, 
well contrasts with the timid expres- 
sion of his fair one. The surround- 
ing scenery is highly ^propriate. 

No. 28. Maliney Flanders. S, 
Prout. — Mr. Prout’s style is well 
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suited to these subjcrts ; on which 
the clearness and transparency of 
Ids tints pours the full of the 
sun. His handlinfif alS'o communi- 
cates extraordinary richness to the 
details of picturesque buildings. If 
Mr. Prout is a little liable to the 
imputation of being a mannerist, it 
cannot be denied that his manner is 
very masterly, and could he success- 
fully adopted by no one who is not 
asj thoroughly conversant as himself 
wrth the primuples of the art. 

No. 35. Retirement, G. Harrett. 
1 — A noble composition and of ex- 
traordinary magnitude. The efleet 
is soFcmn and impressive in the 
highest degree. Who would not 
love to wander and meditate in such 
a scene? 

No. 40. F'iero of the South Downs 
and lhamher Castle^ Sussex. 

LEY PiELiUNo. To a thorough 
knowledge of nature, Mr. Fielding 
adds an unrivalled <lexterity of exe- 
cution. Let any one ^vho may look 
at this beautiful ilrawing, minutely 
examine its details; and if he liave 
any ac(piaintance with the practice 
of water-colour drawing, they will 
amuse and gratify, and pe rad venture 
puzzle liim. In every respect it is 
one of the finest things in the Exhi- 
bition. 

No. 53. The Trout Stream. J. D. 
Harding. — "I'lie tones of this able 
and powerful drawing are singularly 
deep and mellow. 

No. 81, Reeciein^ Ships. Port,^- 
mouth. S. Prout. — There is no 
artist of the present day, one alone 
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excepted, wlio can convey so com- 
plete a notion of tlie iinmensily of 
these monsters of the deep as Mr. 
Prout. The coppery hues in which 
he delights are also admirably suited 
to them ; and give a pt^rfect idea of 
their rust and decay. 

No. 91. Ferry from Eton to Wind’’ 
sor^ during the re-huildiny’ of the 
Bridge icrneh was taken down in 
1822. H. Gastineau. — A solid and 
excellent drawing; replete with va- 
riety. 

No. 92. Solitude. A Scene in the 
Interior range of the Grampian 
Mountains^ on the Banks of Loch 
Avan. Aberdeenshire. G. F, Rob- 
son. — A most masterly drawing* 
grandly composed in point of form, 
powerful in elfect, vivid in colour, 
and abounding in all the rich hazi- 
ness of Mr. Robson’s peculiar style. 
So well does the sentiment corres- 
pond with the title, that we believe 
if ten persons were asked what Mr. 
Robson intended to represent, nine 
of them would immediately reply, 
“ Solitude.” Can there bo higher 
praise ? 

No. 191. Harlech Castle. Sunset. 
Copley Fielding. — We cannot bet- 
ter describe this pleasing drawing 
than by using the words of'the quo- 
tation in the catalogue : — 

The shifting clouds 
Assembled gay, a richly gorgeous train, 
lu all their pomp attend his setting 
throne.” 

(To ha continued. J 


MR. r.LOrER's EXHIBITION OF OIL AND IFATE RECOLOUR VAINTINGS. 


We believe that this is the fourth 
year that the veteran Glover, with 
his single unaided strength (for the 
presence in the Exhibition of two 
or three w’orks by his son, and by 
one of bis pupils, can liardly be 
said to contradict the assertion} has 
maintained a contest like that of 
Hr. Johnson, in his dictionary, with 
the forty academicians of France ; 
and, besides the gratification with 
which he has furnished the lovers of 
the arts, has afforded a fine moral 
lesson in the exemplification of what 
may be atchieved by courage and 
perseverance. 

Although it would be extremely 


unreasonable to expect to find in 
Mr. Glover’s rooms the diversity of 
an Exhibition, to the formation of 
wdiich a number of artists of differ- 
ent styles have contributed ; they 
who have not seen the century of 
drawings and pictures of which his 
present collection is composed (above 
a fourth of which appear to be new 
introductions) can scarcely antici- 
pate the agreeable variety which, 
hy a selection of opposite subjects, 
treated in manners as dissimilar as 
the habits of a long-disciplined pen- 
cil would permit, Mr. Glover has 
contrived to produce. The general 
characteristic of Mr. Gl6Yer> style. 
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lio^Vevfir, is simple truth. He sel- 
dom aims at extraordinary effects, 
either of composition, chiaro-scuro, 
or colour; content with the beauties 
of nature in her every-day appear- 
ances. In his distances and middle- 
distances, and especially in the re- 
presentation of asunhearn, partially 
illuminating’ a small portion of the 
remote landscape, Mr. Glover is 
pre-eminently successful ; and, in- 
deed, at times his works are, in the 
latter respect, absolutely deceptive. 


I'hc pictures in ibe prc.sciit collec- 
tion with whicli wo were the most 
struck, and every one of which is 
an admirable specimen of Mr. 
Glover’s peculiar powers, are, — 
No. -10. Loch Katrine, and Benn 
Fennue, Scotland; No. 00. f Forks- 
v'orth, near Matlock, Derbyshire ; 
No. 70. Snealon Fa.st'r, near IFhithy, 
Yorkshire; Nf). 7W. View behcent 
Bmtaor and Cupel Cerriy, Norik 
1 Fates ; No. bO. Fiew in Docedal^, 
Derbyshire, I 


THE PJNOItAMA, LEICESTER SQUARE * 


Of tbe various TCvbibitions con- 
ne(‘ted with tbe Pine Arts, which 
are at the present season of the year 
opened to the ]>uhlic, the Panoiama 
has always appeared to us to be one 
of the most interesting. It is really 
a deligbful thing to be suddenly 
transported to a foreign capital, or 
placed in the midst of a novel and 
inagniOcent spectacle; ami all “at 
the trifling charge of one shilling.” 

To those who had not an oppor- 
tunity of stjciug the (’orouation in 
July, 1821, the Panoraina will 
prove a very gratifyiiig sight ; and 
even they, who witnessed tliat gor- 
geous ceremony, will not be dis- 
pleased to feel tin' impression which 
it must have made upon them at the 
time very forcibly recalled. The 
spevtators are supposed to he in the 
i/cntral Pavilion, as it was termed ; 
an extensive range of galleries, 
erected in the ganlen of Parliament 
Square. This point was the most 
favourable that could be selected, as 
it embraced nearly the whole of the 
platform on which the procession 
moved ; and a great portion of it 
turning round the Central Pavilion, 
an opportunity Avas afforded of giv- 
ing a near view of the most interest- 
ing part of the splendid pageant, 
combined with the surrounding 
builirlings and galleries, faithfully co- 
pied in all theirornamcntal variety. 


'I’he period exhibited is the return 
from Westminster Abbey to the 
Hall, after the ndigious part of the 
ceremony was cuuqih'terl, wlien his 
Majesty appeared in tiie fullcostuim* 
ot royalty, Avearing the magnilieent 
crown ot state, expressly made for 
the occasion. The scene at that 
time Avas particularly grand, as the 
galleries Avere moie numerously at- 
tended than at the early part of the 
ilay; and, as the King approached, 
the company in them rose, demon- 
strating their loyally by loud and 
repeati'd acclamations, the geiitle- 
iiieii uncovered, and the ladies Avav- 
ing their Avhite handkerchiefs ; the 
Avhole forniiijg the most imposing 
spectaele th.it ran he imagine<l. 

The execution of the ])aiuliug is 
A'eryni.isterly, especially in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Royal (’aiiopy, on 
the figures before and about which, 
as Avell ;is on the venerable Abbey 
ill the hack-ground, the artist has 
evidently exhausted all his efforts. 
We beg’ leave to advise those of our 
readers avIio mean to visit this in- 
teresting Exhibition, to choose a line 
morning for that purpose, as the 
eflect ot the splendid costumes, as 
Avcll us of the various gay decora- 
tions of the scene, is cmisiderably 
heightened by the brightness of sun- 
light. 


* In our number for March, (page 247) wc inaSvertenfly followed a French 
account, and conferred the honour of the invention of the Panorama on M. Pre- 
vost. We are now better informed, and willingly correct the mfstake. The 
merit of that invention is due to the late Mr. Robert Barker, an Englishman, 
for which he took out a patent ; and it was not till some years after his repre- 
sentations had been exhibited in London that any such establishment was 
formed on the continent. Indeed, the first Panorama ever seen there was one 
ot London, painted by Mr, Barker, aud sold to a person Avho took it over to 
France on speculation. 
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MODEL OF PALESTtNSi 


Passing along Adaih^trect, in the 
Adelphi, the other day, our atten- 
tion was attracted by a placard an- 
nouncing the Exhibition of an em- 
bossed model of Palestine, or the 
Holy liand. It is a very ingenious 
prodiUction, being a parallelogram 
of about twenty feet by ten, on 
which are represented, in relief, and 
distinctively tinted, the principal fea- 
tures of the Holy Land, and the dif- 
ferent places connected with Scrip- 
ture history, and with the most 
prominent circumstances recorded 
in the Old and New Testaments. 

Palestine, or the Holy Land, 
which is unquestionably the most 
remarkable country upon the face 
of the earth, is, as uur readers know, 
the Southern district of Syria; hav- 
ing on the North, Mount Libaniis; 
on the South, Mount Seir, and the 
Desart of Piiaran, in Arabia ; on 
the East, Mount Heriiion and Gilead, 
with Arabia Deserta ; and on the 
West, the Mediterranean Sea. It 
has, at successive periods, borne tlic 


THE GALLERY 

'PnEtiE are now exhibiting at 
Mr. Gauty’s Great Rooms, No. 80|, 
Pall Mall, copies in water colours, 
executed by Monsieur de JMeule- 
meester, a foreign artist of emi- 
nence, from the celebrated paintings 
in fresco by Raphael, in the “ Log- 
gia” of the Vatican Palace at Rome, 
The originals, which contain illus- 
trations of the most sublime events 
of Holy Writ, have long been tlie 
admiration of the world ; they oc- 
cupied Raphael, aided by the most 
eminent artists of Italy, during the 
Pontificates of Julius 11. and Leo 
X., and are magnificent examples 
of their patronage of the Fine Arts, 
while they est<%iish the claim of 
the artist to the eulogium of the 
poet, 

<< Unrivalled master of the realms of 
grace.” 

We have not room to particularize 
the merit of the copies now exhibit- 
ing ; they occupied the artist twelve 
years, and are in all their details 


appellation of Canaan, thePromise^l 
Land, Palestine, Judea, and the 
Holy Land. After the Babylonish 
capiiviry, it became successively 
subject to Persia, to Macedonia, to 
Syria, to Egypt, to Rome, to the Otto- 
man Turks, to the Seljuhian Turks, 
to the Crusaders of Europe, to the 
Saracens, and eventually again to 
the Ottoman Turks, under whose 
barbarous dominion it lias remained 
for above three centuries. 

To the serious and devout this 
model will be a source of deep in- 
terest. It is impossible to contem- 
plate it without strongly feeling, as 
the detailed and well-composed de- 
scription, sold in the room, expresses 
it, “ the contrast of magnificence 
and desolation, of holiness and de- 
pravity, of which this portion of 
the eartli presents an example so 
forcible and gloomy.” 

In the same place is a similar 
model, in the shape of a circle of 
about ten or twelve feet in diameter, 
of the Northern Polar Regions, 


OF RAPHAEL. 

minute representations of the origi- 
nals, reduced to one-ninth of the 
superficies in size; they are the 
more valuable as being the only 
complete copies, extant, of a series 
of paintings, now from accidental 
causes connected with their situa- 
tion, fast hastening into decay. 
The conception and imagination, 
which the composition of these 
great works disclose, can only he 
estimated here by an inspection of 
the copies; there is no variety of 
attitude or expression, which taste 
of the highest order could invent 
or combine, that these works do not 
exhibit. The water-colour draw- 
ings now exhibiting are beautiful 
specimens of M. dc Meulemeester’s 
skill in that department of art. We 
are not so selfish as to desire that 
an interesting branch of art, brought 
to great perfection, indeed invented 
in England, should be confined to 
this country, hut are always glad 
to see, both in arts and manufac- 
tures, the spirit of improvement 
universally diffused. 
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TJiTELLJCtENCB RELAtIFE TO THE FINE ARTS. 


Tfte gallery of Paintings and 
Engravings at the Imperial Hermi- 
tage of Petershiirgh ecmsists of 
more than 4,()r,0 paintings, and 

30.000 engravings. Among the 
paintings most admired arc two hy 
Paul Potter, whieli the Emperor 
Alexander purehased for d0,(i00 
rouhles when he was in Paris in 
1S14. This gallery has just been 
increased by a rollection of tlie por- 
traits of eelebrated Hussian Gene- 
rals, painted by Dow, an English 
artist. This collection will consist 
ifd' about 200 portraits, tor each of 
which the artist is to receive about 

1.000 rouldcs. 

We should he deficient in our 
duty as «.iinerlnten<)ants of I’je Fine 
Arts, if w*" wer(‘ to omit noticing a 
painting lately cxrcntcd hy Mon- 
siejir Fradelle, of which the subject 
is iMary, Queen of Scots, listening 
to the strains of lier Secretary (dia- 
telar, who is playing to her on the 
guitar. The. story of this secretary 
as a favourite of the ill-starred 
Queen is suffnfienlly known. Tim 
chi(‘f imu’it of llie pic^meis in the 
exquisite ex])ressIon given to the 
eonntenanci's of the tu'o cliaractiws, 
luit particularly to tlmt of tfu* 
Queen, wlurse eyes dart from be- 
neath their .trclu'd carioj»y at once 
a suppressed and nu'^t imprtssM)ued 
glance, mingled Avith a pensive ten- 
deriiess finely Oirown over her 
cheeks. On his ]nir1, tUr gcs'nre of 
a person pi. lying on tlm guitar is 
Micce.ssfully ipourtraycd, while tlie 
raising of his ey<‘S and th<‘ imd’na- 
tion of his Iie.ol intimate a dee]> 
feeling of inten st in the .subject of 
his song. "J'h(^ j)os,ture of liotli is 
suitably imagined ; the minstrel 
leans gently over his instriinient, 
resting on his knee ; and the Qneen^ 
in a half-melting and half siifroc.i- 
ting fulness of delight, reclines on 
the back of her chair,'in an attitude 
that displays to the best advantage 
her fine form. With one hand she 
supports her fair cheeky while the 
other, holding a closed hook, re- 
poses latigiiisningly on her lap. A 
pot of beautiful flowers stands oyher 
on the table, in which the li fy in 
particular droops with most ex- 
pressive sadness. There is in this 
Eur. Mag, May^ 1823. 


picture a pl^uliarily in its de- 
sign highly favourable to its efiecl. 
— The engraving is the production 
of Mr. Say, Engraver to tlie Duke 
of York. 

Mr. Jiewick lias in progress a 
large work which ivill he reaily for 
exhibition next spring; the subject 
of the picture is, David hearing the 
head of (ioliah to King Saul ; ami the 
principal figures are larger than life. 

Exhibition of Mijtlwfogirnl EaiuU 
itiiis. Tiy JVofessor Reina. — Idiis 
collection is the production of one 
foreign artist, and is now open to 
the public at No. .^ifi, Fall r«lall ; jis 
we Oiall give a detaih'd crilicisiu 
of these paintings in our next mim- 
lier, Ave sliall at pre.sent routine 
ourselves to an enumeration of the 
subjects, wdii<*h are suhiciently in- 
teresting to excite and grati ty the 
curiosity of the public: The' Hohf 
/’'Vo;;?/?/, a copy f.om the St. Je- 
rome of (,’orreggio; Pify.toral; 
Juuo at hn‘ 'Tvittt ; Thr lafn'ual 
J irdgmcnt ,* The of' 'h ri.st: 

Tae of hfovc 

/ ' Lore (led Parr ; Murhet 
oj Sotfla; Sajyjiho and Phaoa : The, 
Nrt (f fen'c ; 'The Tnr tin of Teoi/ ,* 
'The liiral tf Lore. 

Jr. Muss is at jwc a nt engaged 
tni several works of ron^idondde 
imjuM’Jrjncc ; a iiigidy tiaisiu'd ena- 
mid ami other works for that dis- 
ti:igiiisl]ful' patron of the h^ine Arts 
1!. F. Hope, F'-fj, ; two sjihmdid 
.s^^■|m^l-gla^.s Wiuflow.s for Watts 
Russell, Esq., one of Avhirh is after 
the eelelirafed picture of the Ascen- 
sion of tlie Virgin, by Guido, in the 
ptis.scssion of VV^atson 4\iylor, Esq.; 
a splendid .staimnl-ghiss Window 
for the Catholiv GUapol Imildiiig at 
Hiehmond, hy Mrs. Douglify ; a 
stained-girus Window for Si. Rride's 
(.ihnrch. Fleet- street, alter the De- 
scent from the (.’ross, hy Reubens ; 
a stained o^ruamental WindoAv for 
St. Andrew’.s Umlcrshaft, in St, 
Mary Axe; an enamel of Sir Fran- 
cis liaring, after Sir Thomas Law- 
rence, &e. &c. 

Mr. Martin is now 8 tiid 5 dng his 
picture of the Fall of Nineveh, or 
the Death of Sardanapalus, Avhich 
is expected to surpass his Belshaz- 
zar’s Feast. 

I 
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FOREIGN 

IJistoire abrt'gee de la vie ct des 
exploitcs de Jeanne d^Arc, 

An abridged History of the Life and 
Actions of Joan of Arc, surnamed 
the Maid of Orleans; with a de- 
scription of the Monument erect- 
ed to her Memory at Domremy, 
also of the Cottage where this 
Heroine was born, and the Old 
Things it contains, and the Feast 
of Inauguration celebrated on the 
10/4 of September, 1820. By M. 
Jollois. 

The ancients, grateful to tlio 
heroes whose valour delivered their 
country from a foreign yohe, raised 
altars to their memory, and placed 
their illustrious defenders far above 
the weakness of humanity by exalt- 
ing them to the rank of demi-gods. 
A purer faith does not allow to the 
moderns these profane apotheoses; 
hut at least they may commemorate 
nohlc actions by erecting monu- 
iiicnts, the sight of which may lead 
the spectator to emulate the great 
services rendered to a state which 
knows so well how to reward great 
deeds, accomplished for its glory 
and safety. 

These thoughts must occur to the 
mind on perusing this excellent 
work, which contains an account 
of the monument erected in honour 
of Joan of Arc, at Domremy, her 
native place. 

The descendant of the King 
Cliarles, Avliose crown was saved by 
this heroic female, caused this mo- 
nument to be erected to her memory. 
A fountain, with a quadrangular 
base, is built upon tlie borders of 
the Meuse, in the middle of a public 
place, and embellished by a planta- 
tion of poplars. This fountain has 
four separate pilasters, surmounted 
by an entablature and double pe« 
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diment; in the middle of this build- 
ing is a cippus, on which stands the 
bust of Joan of Are. Sueli a mo- 
nument as this jierfertly agrees 
with theiharacter of this heroine; 
simple and austere in her life, and 
pure in her nuinners as the clear 
waters that wash the foot of the 
modest temple conseerated to her 
glory. The inscription upon the 
frieze is in harmony with the gene- 
ral effect of the edifice, and the 
thoughts it gives rise to; it con- 
tains these words : “ To the me- 
mory of Joan of Arc.” The heart 
of every Frenchman who reads 
the.se words will add, “ To the me- 
mory of her who broke the Finglish 
yoke, and recalled victory to the 
French banner.” 

The inauguration of the moim- 
inent took place on the 10th Sep- 
tember, 1820, before the deputations 
of the towns <»f Nancy, Toul, Com- 
merev, and Vaucouleurs; the na- 
tional guards of the neighbouring 
towns ; the prefect and the (;ounsel 
general of the department of Vos- 
ges ; a deputation from the city of 
Orleans, which was delivered by 
Joan, surnamed by the French the 
“ Maid of Orleans;'' and a vast 
concourse of people from the a<lja- 
cent towns and villages; having ific 
appeal ance of a national assembly, 
or those festivals celebrated by the 
lincients in honor of great actions 
and high virtues. (Jrowns were 
placed on the brow of the virgin of 
Vaucouleurs by young girls, from 
Dreux and Domremy, dressed in 
white, and by their innocence and 
rustic simplicity recalling to re- 
membrance that the heroine, whose 
war-like exploits they celebrated, 
bad been like themselves a country 
girl, and employed in the bumble 
station of a shepherdess. 

After an appropriate speech dc- 
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livoUHl by the Prefect of the de- 
partment of Vosg'es, the Mayor of 
Orleans in few words delivered tlie 
purport of his journey, and his 
opinion upon it. Then the Duke of 
Clioisenl-Stninville,a Peer of France, 
made a speech, in which he said, 
“ During the last invasion of 
FriintM* hy hord(*s of Foreigners, 
thes‘* strangers were surprised that 
a tsruntry so fertile in heroes* 
should not then produce one to 
sliow them the road they had so 
often taken — that of retreat and 
/light ; they went under arms to 
Donireiny, to contemplate all that 
remained of the habitation of her 
who, though only a simple shep- 
herdess, had driA'cn their predeces- 
sors from before her; and foreign 
)rinces, uncovering their proud 
leads, bowed lie fore the statue of 
this bumble, heroine, A Prussian 
(lount even dared to ask th(‘ pro- 
prietor of the aneient hahilatioii of 
Jf>an of Are to sell him the statue 
preserved there ; upon a refusal he 
oUered to buy the whole bouse, 
but the stranger’s gold could not 
corrupt him ; he preserved for his 
country a monument of glory and 
immortality. (Terardin was the name 
of this Frenchman udio refused 
(),000 francs from tlie Prussian, and 
was satisfied with 2,o()0 francs given 
him hy the Counsel-general of the 
dopartirient of Vosges, that tlie 
bouse of Joan of Arc might become 
nation:)! property. The King, pleas- 
ed at this noble and disinterested 
action of (icrardin, conferred on 
him the flross of the l^ogion of 
Donour. Soon after the King gave 
12,0(10 francs towards the erection 
of a monument to Joan of Arc, 
8,000 francs to found a free-school 
for the instruction of the youn^ 
women of Doniremy, Dreux, ami 
the surrounding villages, and also 
a capital of 8,000 francs, producing 
4(M) francs a year, for the mainte- 
nance of a sister of charity to su- 
perintend the school. The King 
likewise gave the marble bust which 
decorates the moiiiimcnt, and or- 
dered M, Laurent, who, as well as 
Joan, was born in the department 
of Vosges, to paint a picture to 


ornament the interior of the pater- 
nal house of this female warrior. 

It was certainly a noble and 
praiseworthy action to establish for 
poor children a royal school on the 
very spot where a daughter of the 
poor )vas raised up to save the 
monarchy, by expelling* the foreign 
power from the territory which it 
sullied by its usurpation and influ- 
ence. 

There arc in M. Jollois’s work 
some curious and interesting de- 
tails on the anti(piities, more or less 
preserved, which still eiidiellish the 
nousc of Joan of Arc, and the re- 
storations going on to prevent fur- 
ther dilapidation. This history will 
be as much read for the interest of 
the subject as for the talent of the 
writer. M. Jollois’s style is grave 
and simple as becomes an historian. 
Amongst the number of the vouch- 
ers published at the end of the 
narration arc all the o/Hcial docu- 
ments relative to that infamous trial 
and horrible death ordered by a 
PontilF, in the name of a Goa of 
peace, love, and mercy, actuated by 
the vilest sentiments that can dis- 
honour the heart of man. 

M. Jollois also gives a descrip- 
tion of the monument just erected, 
of the house of Joan of Arc, and the 
festival celebrated to inaugurate the 
monument. 

The work is accompanied by 
eleven copper-plates, designed with 
taste and carefully engraved, pre- 
ceded by a frontispiece representing 
the bust of Joan, crowned by 
France. This noble and graceful 
composition is by M. Lafltte, artist 
to the King; a hgurc representing 
France with her brow encircled by 
a crown of laurels, places a similar 
one upon the bust of Joan ; a winged 

f enius standing behind France 
ears the sacred standard that 
guided the warrior to battle ; ano- 
ther genius seated on the pedestal 
up(|i] which the bust is placed, sup- 
orted by a shield, holds in one 
and the tfword that saved France, 
and with the other points to the 
chains and remains of the funeral 
pile, strewed upon the earth. The 
trunk of a column, raised upon a 
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base, bears tbc imtnes of the places 
signalized by the exploits of Joan : 
Orleanafiergeau^ Beaugency^Troyes^ 
and Hhcims, The first plate repre- 
sents the topographical plan of the 
village of Domremy and its envi- 
rons ; in the second plate is a view 
of the village and valley of the 
Meuse where it is situated ; the 
third is the entry to Joan’s house, 
and the church ; the fourth is the 
general view of the church and 
monument; the fifth contains a 
geometrical plan of the house and 
the habitations surrounding it; also 
a correct copy of the sculptures, 
statue, and inscriptions formerly 
placed over (lerardin’s floor, and 
wliicli arc slill visible; the sixth 
plate represf'iits the general plan of 
the monument, the schiutl, and the 
bouse of Joan of Arc ; the seventh, 
which is one of the iiriest in the 
collection, is a perspective of the 
monument, surrounded hy oversha- 
dowing pffplars, and in the distance 
is seen the Meuse, and the immn- 
tains rising on ejodi side of liie 
valley through whicJi tlie river 
runs; the eightli is the geometrical 
plan and elev.irion of the monu- 
ment ; the ninth rejni .'>cnts, on a 
large scale, an interior am‘ exterior 
view of the house; the tcn<n is the 
plan, elevation, ami cujjola of (he 
school of Mutual Instruction, insti- 
tuted at Domremy ; the last plate 
is a view of flie place at the time of 
the inauguration of the monument. 

The work we have just given an 
account of deseives, for the beauty 
of its typographical executiim, to be 
placed in every library hy the side 
of the most expensive >vork& ; and 
for the subject it treats of, hy the 
sitlc of those books wdiich revive in 
every generous mind the most glo- 
rious recollections. 


JVachrichten it her den jetzigcn Zus- 
land dcr Evangelischen in (In- 
garn. 

State of the 'Protestants in Hungary. 
lly Gregory de lierzeviezy, bvo. 
Leipsick, 1822. 

The Catholic and Protestant re- 
ligions arc in directly opposite situa- 
tions in Hungary ami Great Britain : 


here the Ctitbolics are oppressed, 
and the English clergy prevent their 
emancipation ; in Hungary the Pro- 
testants are oppressed by the Ca- 
tholic clergy. In both countries 
the oppressed address, in vain, peti- 
tions to the government ; their peti- 
tions fall into the hands of men 
who, through ignorance, fanaticism, 
or interest, are resolved tt) listen to no 
demand of this kind, however just. 

But in England the constitution 
protects every subject ; and, though 
less favourable to the Catholic than 
the Protestant, maintains, in some 
degree, the rights of each. Hungary 
lias her constitution also, but what 
a diftercncc betw een the national re- 
presentations of the two countries! 
In the two English Flonses of Par- 
liament there are generous voices 
uhvays ready to speak in favour of 
misfortune, which also finds a pow'er- 
fnl sn[>port in public upiiiioii. In 
the Hungarian diet, prelates, richly 
endowed, intoler.mt, and unenligbt- 
en»‘d, exercise a [u’eponderating in- 
liuciiee ; the noMes (‘oiiicidt: with 
the prelates, a)\:l if the Protestants 
addr<‘ss tli^nis, Ives to th(^ ministers 
at Vienna, lin y are stire to find pro- 
latj's, noble*’, monks, and eldef*-, to 
rereive their eoniplaints" w ith iudif- 
terenee. 

The Carlioiic cUrgy are ind.cfali* 
gable in Hungary ni persecuting 
the unhappy Protestants, who use- 
lesbly invok*' the ednt of ((deration 
promulgated by tlie Emperor Jo- 
seph II, and the eoiistitutiou which 
secures the liberty of consdencc. 
If a Protestant and (^itbolic marry 
they are almost compelled to educate 
their children in the (’atholic faith ; 
intolerant priests o|)])oso the inter- 
ment of Protestants in Catholic bury- 
ing grounds, and brand them with 
the name of heretics. IVheii a fa- 
ther, for reasons best known to him- 
self, embraces the prevailing religion, 
his children are forced to imitate 
his example; and, if they refuse, 
means arc used similar to those 
practised by Louis IV. who made 
converts by the help of his dragoons. 

Priests arc seen, accompanied by 
the police, surrounding dying men, 
to prevent them from receiving the 
consolatory aid of their envaugelical 
pastors. M. de Berzeviezy, an Hun- 
garian landholder, relates these facts. 
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Qiifi says, that this persecution as- 
sumes now a jenuitical character : 
particularly since tlie government, 
to prevent' the young Hungarians 
from frequenting tiie excellent Ger- 
man Universities, has founded, or 
pretended to found, two Protestant 
Universities in Hungary. Prosely- 
tisin penetrates oven into piddic in- 
struction, and the author fears there 
is an intention to destroy, if possible, 
tlieeiivangelical church in Hungary. 

He maintains that in the other 
Austrian States, where the Em- 
peror is absolute, the Protestants arc 
less tormented than in Hungary, 


where his power is limited by the 
constitution. It null be asked how 
the author "dared to reveal these 
trudis : it will he seen by the title 
that his work appeared at Lcipsic, 
and we have since learnt that it was 
not published till after his death. 
M, dp Herzoviezy died in February, 
1822; he was the author of two 
other works upon Hungary, I)c 
onmmercio et indastrid Uvngariar. 
Published at liCutchau in 17J17, ‘ind 
S)e indole ct condifionc Umliroviun 
in Uangaridy witlunit date, in 
and also two Gorman works upon 
the commerce- of Kuiv»pe. 
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FtdtU’n for ihc UoUj JllUancc. — 

Itlnjmc^ on the J!uad, (S'C. Hy 

'^riiomas Jlroun, the Younger. 

Piirio, pp. U>8. liondon, 1823. 

It is so foreign to our ha1‘its to 
rrs'iew any paivy even [»oHti<*a! 
work, tu:l«ss It i elates to general 
princlpies ol” politie.il ^ei^n)s e, or un- 
it‘ss it invedv. s tacts and questions 
which may (‘beet our national his- 
tory, Unit we cancmt review llie 
volume now before iis, or notiee it 
otherwise than in ver 3 " general terms. 
The fables disjilay a ri(*li vein of 
light satire, and they exhibit great 
vivaeity of manner, wdtli r«»*isider- 
ablc brilliancy of imagination. "J\he 
union of tliese qualities, with t!ic 
incUifiuous iKitiue of the verse, 
clearly points out the real author of 
tlie volume. We run no risk of 
error in pronouncing tliat there is 
hut one poet now" living who could 
have composCvl cither these Fables, 
or the Rhymes on the Road.” 
Some of them are in this eminent 
author’s best style; and although 
the wit and elegance of the vo- 
lume cannot fail to render the 
work a source of amusement to even 
the most illiberal of the opposite 
party, we cannot ourselves but 
regret, that such high qualities of 
the poetic temperament should be 
devoted to any subject so ephemeral 
in its nature, or so partial in its 

application. A poet like Mr. 

should write for posterity and for 
mankind. It is evident tliat the 
old latin adage, non generunt aqui- 
la columhae^ is not always true. 


The Naval IJhtorif of Orraf Itritnla 
from the year 1783^> 1822. Ily 

Fdw’anl Pelham Rrctiton, Esq. 

C.ipt.jin iji the Royal Navy. J 

vols. S\o. Ijondon, 1823, 

A wnrii like (hat whicli we have 
now' tile pliMMire of noticing may 
nhvioii'.ly l)(‘ intended either to excite 
the bravery and emulation of future 
naval olheevs, or may hi* designed to 
aifoni to the general reader that 
strong <I(‘gree ot interest which men 
always take in authentic hi.-.tories of 
jiersonal InMvi'ry and a,d\( iturc ; it 
may <*ven ussunu* a liigJier tharac- 
ter, exhii'itjng the uiiole srituiee 
of naval \\’aifai«', witii the elfcct of 
naval iqu'iations upon tin* security 
and prosperity of kingdoms, and 
upon the iuieriiational policy of (lie 
civilized w'orld. 'J'hese three olijecis 
of a n.ival Idstory are by no means 
incoinpatihle, and accordingly Cap- 
tain Rrentou lias endeavouiod to 
unite Ihcui in liie work w liii !i he 
has now' ])resciited to the public. 
I’his gcnileman from his pndcs- 
sional experience, from Ids oppor- 
tuuilics w>f arriving at many facts 
by his acquaintance with the aclors 
in the si cues he descrii»es, and from 
his access the papers oi\ except- 
ing one, the gieatest naval charac- 
ters, has been able to produce an in- 
Vtiluable work, combining the most 
lively ainl intense amusement with 
niucli of information most important 
to every <*lass «if readers. 

We think Gajjtaiii Rrenton what 
may be called pretty fair, generally 
speaking, in his strictures upon 
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naval characters and events ; hut we 
look sometimes in vain for those 
strong' terms of reprobation with 
which, as an historian and a patriot, 
lie oiif^ht to brand many of those in- 
dividuals, who, during* the American 
and the succeeding wars, were la- 
mentably deficient in their profes- 
sional zeal or courage; nor aoos he 
sufiiciently stigmatize that scandal- 
ous perversion of principle, which, 
within the nerio«l of liis liistory, was 
hut too often displayed by the exe- 
cutive government to the great in- 
juvy of our country. On this prin- 
ciple we read his account of the 
naval campaign in the Channel, in 
r/lld, vvitli diminished satisfaction. 
Surely something strong should 
have been said of tlie Captain of the 
(’u'sar, of the spirited arnl patriotic 
Major of marines, who brought him 
to a court-martial, and of the highly 
reprehensible conduct of the ad- 
miiiistration in shielding tlie guilty, 
or at least in negatively oppressing 
the guiltless. Prom personal and 
professional knowledge we can 
venture to say, that the conduct of 
the Rear-Admiral in not intercept- 
ing the return ships into Brest, after 
the battle of the lirstof June, might 
have been more strongly stated. 
Surely some term of liorror might 
have been expressed at the treat- 
ment of tlie crew of the Ifermione, 
as well as upon the needless severity 
of executing the mutineers so long 
after a crime to whicli tliey haj 
been stimulated by such dreadful 
ill usage. The dignity of history 
is rather sunk by the social mention 
of sirnames, without the rank or 
Christian names of the parties. Some 
parts of the history might, we ap- 
prehend, be curtailed with advan- 
tage. 

But the merits of tlie work are 
very considerable, and the interest 
which a perusal of it excites is in- 
tense and varied. To support our 
opinion vve need but refer to the ac- 
count of the mutinies of, the Bounty 
and Hermione, and of the general 
mutiny of the navy, of the actions 
between the Nymph and Cleopatra, 
or of the Ruse dc Guerre so ad- 
mirably practised by Captain Hood 
in the Juno. 

Our limits prevent our entering 
at any length into Captain Brenton's 
views of continental affairs, and of 


the general policy of Great Britain, 
ami we, therefore, conclude our re- 
view by bearing testimony to the 
merit with which this gentleman has 
recorded the history of his profes- 
sion, during the most eventful period 
of our national existence. 

Description of the limns of an ancient 

City^ discovered near Palcnque^ 

in Guatemala^ in Spanish America. 

Translated from the Spanish. 4to* 

pp. 12y. London, 1823. 

This work is dedicated, with per- 
mission, to Lord Holland, a noble- 
man so distinguished in literature 
ill general, and particularly in the 
literature of Spain, that the prelix- 
ture of his name is a sufiicient gua- 
rantee for the authenticity of the 
original Spanish doemnents, of 
whicli this work professes to be a 
translation ; and tlie critic is, there- 
fore, left only to the task of examin- 
ing into the nature of these ruins, and 
into the sagacity of the speculations 
that have been formed upon their 
discovery. 

Guatemala is a narrow mountain- 
ous tract of country, about IfiO miles 
broad, and 400 miles long, situateil 
on the western shores of fhe Isthmus 
of Darien, and consequently washed 
by the Pacific Ocean. It is very 
subject to earthquakes, and the 
capital of the province was destroy- 
ed by these convulsions of nature 
in 17 ^ 1 » and again in 1773, when 
the Spanish government built a 
capital, about twenty-five miles dis- 
tant from the site of the former city. 

Several ruins Laving been re- 
ported to exist near Falenque, a 
city on the Isthmus, and on the 
Micol, a river emptying itself into 
the Bay of Camperhc, the Cabinet 
of Madrid, on the 15th May, 17^6? 
issued an order for the exploring of 
these objects of antiquarian re- 
search, and the execution of these 
instructions were intrusted to a Cap- 
tain Antonio del Rio, of whose re- 
port to government on tb© subject 
we have now a literal translation* 

Captain del Rio found a line of 
road extending half a league, and 
covered with ruins, at the extremity 
of which, on an elevation, were 
situated the remains of fourteen 
stone bouses, the most dilapidated 
of which were sufficiently perfect to 
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liavc their apartments disccriiable. 
The most considerable of these build- 
in jr-s stands in a rectang-ular area of 
450 yards by 300, and on a mound 
twenty yards hig^b ; it is surrounded 
by the remainmiif thirteen ruins. 
I’he frai^ments of stone buildings 
viewed from this spot extend in a 
line E. and W. near eight leagues, 
and troin N. to S. not more than 
half a league. Under tlie chief 
building are the remains of a snb- 
terrafiean stone aqueduct of great 
solidity, and at a distance of twenty 
leagues to the South arc similar 
ruins, in one of which the friezes, 
with starui's and figures in relief, 
are still in good preservation ; eight 
leagues to the North are other ex- 
tensive ruins, and the whole line of 
country, on the interior borders of 
Campeche, hears evid<‘nt iiiarks of 
former population by a people ad- 
vanced in civilization. Ilut the prin- 
cipal building near Palenqne is an 
architecture rude and massive, and 
resembling the gotliie. The en- 
trance on the East is by a portico 
thirty-six yards long and three 
broad, supported hv rectangular 
pillars, or rather isolated pilasters, 
without base or pedestal, with mas- 
sive architraves, oniauicntcd by a 
species of shield, and over tliis ar- 
<‘,liitrave, between two of tlie pilas- 
ters, there is extant a frieze of five 
feet long by six broad. Hetvveeii 
the wintlows, some of which are 
square and others in the form of a 
Greek cross, are medallions con- 
taining heads and other devices, 
llcyoml the portico is a square 
court, entered by seven steps, and 
on the south side of wliich are re- 
maining four small chambers witb- 
«mt ornament. There is another 
court and a lower of sixteen yards 
liigh, with an interior tower and a 
night of steps leading to the sum- 
mit. There are very numerous 
devices on various' parts of the 
building, all in relief, and generally 
in medio relievo^ many of them 
grotesque an<l therefore prohahly 
intended to represent their deities. 
The blocks of stone composing the 
building were generally very large, 
being sometimes seven or eight feet 
long by about four feet broad. A 
second building examined by Cap-, 
tain del Rio had a saloon-ot sixty 
Icet long by ten feet broad, orna- 


mented bv stucco figures of females 
with children in their arms, in domi- 
rclief. All these fourteen build- 
ings were of great similarity in their 
architecture, and analogous in the? 
arrangement and distribution of 
their compartments. Captain del 
Rio indulges in very little conjec- 
ture, and broaches no theory or 
hypothesis relating to his discove- 
ries, hut has confined himstdf simply 
to reporting facts, and giving lite- 
ral and linear descriptions ot these 
vestiges of antiquity. 

Uaptaiu del Hio’s report is dated 
June 21, 1/^71 and in a 

Doctor Paul Felix Cabrera, of the 
city of New Guatem ila, published a 
treatise on these discoveries of tin* 
Spanish oilicer, in wliich he endea- 
vours to proven connexion anciently 
existing between the Americans 
and the Egyptians, and other peo- 
ple of our hemisphere. Our S|)anisli 
doctor, like all theorists, has no 
notion of stopping half w'ay in his 
ocean of deductions; for he nol 
only tells us that he has solved the 
grand problem of the aborigines, 
or first population of America, Imt 
he informs ns who were the first 
inhabitants of IMexico,dnd prei-isely 
wiien they first arrived, &.c. tcr. 
Virgil tells us, Fvlia.' qiti potuit 
remm. co^nosvere cot/ms,'' and if 
he speaks truth, the antiqu.iries 
must he a most happy class of gen- 
tlemen, for no objects of antiquity 
can he discovered that dozens of 
causes do not follow in rapid succes- 
sion, and, although contradictory, 
the greater part of them are always 
given ill the ex cathedr/i form. 

Doctor (vahrera is a faithful Ca- 
tholic, but he thinks it consistent 
to give us a broad assertion (page 
2fi), that the scriptures are a “ re- 
cord of superstitions, idolatries, and 
other errors repugnant to true re- 
ligion.” Now, with Hamlet, ‘Mve 
hold it not honesty to have it thus 
sot down,” and least of all by One 

i )Ossessing«the degree of doctor, 
^'ollowitig this assertion we have 
pages of reasoning too couteniplihle 
for ns to notice; and although the 
problem of the first population of 
America has been declared by the 
greatest authors to bo a uumv 
theory, elucidated by no histories, 
manuscripts, nor traditions of the 
Amcriciin tribes, the doctor, on a 
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li 08 t of assumod or perverted data^ 
and by a chain of reasoning- that 
could prove any thing and every 
thing, comes to a positive conclu- 
sion that the Americans are derived 
from the Egyptians, Cartliagenians, 
Jews, See. &c. that the ancient At- 
lantis was no other than the island 
of Hispaniola, and, in short, so won- 
derfully successful has this Doctor 
Paul Felix (Cabrera been in liis his- 
torical and antiquarian researches, 
that he has even given us a chrono- 
logical table, containing all the 
Mexican Kings from years to 
34 years before Flirlst. We w'ill 
not insult oiir readers })y saying 
any thing further of the part of 
this volume vvhicli relates to Doctor 
(.-ahreva, who e\bildfs a strong 
proof of the mischief <lone to so- 
<'iet\ by rearing men ti> a religion, 
M'bieb can be supported only by 
jueans of training the miiul to tlie 
perversion of its ratioeinative and 
other families. 

The rejuu't ami grapliic illtisJia- 
tions of tlicse antitjuirie^ by Cap- 
tain Anto-iio del ilio are well 
wortliy of the attention of the cu- 
rious, but bis diseoN erics do not 
appear to us to llirow tiie smallest 
light upon the piolilem of Iujw 
tirst 1)ei-i'n.e iuljabited by 
the luiinan sp('<'i,s; they merely 
est.diiisli lb it eiiiis and po]uib»its 
districts existed fnrnuriv on the 
bord{n’s of f^iuuieebe, anti Ibuit their 
iuhabitauK were not i(biitically the 
same p(‘ 0 [>le as tbo-^e wlioin the 
Spanianls, on tlieir arrival, found 
in such ])ower in other parts of 
Mexico. Writers on sueh subj(*cts 
liave the absur i habit of selecting 
two distant nations, ami tracing 
some resemblance in tli(‘ir ancient 
customs, manners, religions, and 
civil architecture, tb<*y draw tlic 
inference that one must have heen 
descended from the other, forgetting 
that siicli reseoil)lanc«'s merely prove 
the general analogy of our animal 
nature; and that man, under similar 
stages in the scale of civilization, 
will have analogous' institutions, 
and analogous objects both of orna- 
ment and of convenience, although 
these may he all modified differently 
by various contingent circumstance.s. 

The human hgures copied by 
Captain del Rio all boar a resem- 
► hlance to each other, and liave a 


contour both of face and of body 
difteront from any race that we have 
efbeen made acquainted with ; but 
ow is it possible to tell whether 
(liche figures were good or bad 
representations of a people who 
liave left no other records of their 
existence, or whether they might 
not have been capricious personifica- 
tions of their objects of worship. 
On such subjects ell is vague con- 
jecture, and it is idle to speculate 
on such uncertain dafa. The origin 
of the human rare is beyond the 
powers of the human faculties to 
discover, and it is no mark of wis- 
<lom to inquire into that which, 
from the nature of tlie human mind, 
it is abstractedly iuqiossible for us 
to aseerlain. Sufiicieiit is it for us 
to know that the great object of 
our being made Is, to iiuuiify our 
thougiits and conduct so as to pro- 
duce the gre.ilest possible sum of 
hajipiness to SiX-iety, witli the least 
quantity of evil. 

a:id J'cfipcr.^y irith JlipunSy 

mid ocrnsimml dctritlftiKd Piercs. 
Dy Joliii ibowring, 12iau. pp. 255. 

Lomlon, 1^23. 

If the voliiuK* ]>cfore us were of 
lesv metir,, oi even devoi»l of any 
]nTtensions to puidic favour, any 
liti'rary censures ought to fall ra- 
ther on ourselves and on other 
erilics than upon IMr. Dowring; 
for tin* high degree of praise wliirh 
we, in common with others, lie- 
slowed upon this gentleman for his 
translations in his “ Rii'^siaii Antbo- 
logy” was calcnbiled to act as a 
stimulus to any person to put forth 
his powers in original cooqxisilion. 

Th'ese matins, ves]7ers, and hymns 
breatlie a fervid spirit of piety and 
ilevotioii, but we doubt wbetber 
they will do more than sustain the 
reputation that Mr. Bowring has 
acquired by lii.s preceding works. 
Considering the prodigious number 
of forms of almost every possible 
description, which men of every de- 
gree of talent have devoted to the 
subject of religious worship, it is 
obvious tliat it is almost impossible 
for any person to compose a volume 
of fliis ilc'scription without repeat- 
edly recurring to ideas ana to 
figures which have been before pre* 
sented to tlie public, or without 
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frequently varying from himself 
more in form of expression than, in 
substance of thoui^ht. It is for 
these reasons that tlie little volume 
now before us bears no impress of 
novelty, and even in those composi- 
tions which most evince Mr. Bow- 
ring’s pow'ers of intellect, and dis- 
play his usual strength and elegance, 
we otten meet with ideas that have 
been made familiar to us by pre- 
ceding authors, or which we liave 
before seen in the present volume, 
either in other forms, or in forms 
but little varied from what may 
be imrnediatelv under our cogni- 
zance. But 5lr. Bowring’s good 
sense and candour arc commensurate 
with his intellectual superiority, 
for in his preface lie acknowledges 
having taken much from foreign 
iiulhors, and to this praise wc may 
add that his devotional feelings are 
far from proscriptive or cireumscrlh- 
cd by any spirit of sect, or attach- 
jnent to creed or religious tlieoiy, 
they breathe the feelings of gi'ueral 
piety to the Godhead, and are such 
as every denomination of Christians 
7nay join in with equal zeal ami 
sincerity. 

There is a matin and a vesper for 
overy morning and evening of a 
week in spring', in summer, in au- 
tumn, and in winter, and after which 
we have about sixty pages of hymns 
and light devotional pieces. 

We have thus already passed our 
judgment in general terms upon 
the volume, and it remains for us 
only to support that judgment hy a 
few opinions in detail, or by giving 
a few references to particular pieces, 
or a few quotations from particular 
passages. We must only liere ex- 
press our satisfaction in acknow- 
ledging that every merit of tlie 
work is peculiarly to be attached to 
the author, whilst its defects are 
solely to be attributed to bis course 
Imying been so frequently traversed 
before. 

In elucidation of this remark wc 
may refer to the first matin (page 3), 
which the author has rendered im- 
pressive, but which yet does not 
contain a single idea that has not 
been before us repeatedly, or which 
is not obvious to every educated 
person. Many of the pieces asso- 
ciate the mind immediately to some 
of Addison’s most celebrated hymns, 
Eur, Maff. May^ 1823. 


whilst others recall to our recollec- 
tion flic psalms in the •‘acred vo- 
lume. Who is there that will not 
have such associations created in 
his mind by the following lines; — 

“ How shall I praise I'hec, Lord of 
Light, 

How shall I all thy love declare.” 

“ Come hither, spirit, come, they say.” 

« The Heavens, O Lord, T!iy power 
proclaim, 

And the earth echoes hack thy name ^ 
Ten thousand voices spr^ak thy mitrht. 
And day to day, and ni^^ht to ni'^ht.” 

“ How sweet to think of him, how 
sweet 

To bold with him conimuni-on meoJ, 

III Ids blest presence to rejoice.” 

But tla* recurreucp of tin* same 
ideas in different, and not very dif* 
f<‘rent language is almost endless, 
wc shall mculioii hut one m- two 
i nstances ; 

r. (iO. — “ No distance can outreach thy 
eve, 

No uiffht obscure Iby eiu'.le'.s 
day,” 

P. 1 Srj.— Jvarknr*.^ deep, or diislanoe 
w ide, 

(’annot man iVom t.’od divide ” 
P. 60 . — No night of sorrow eau con- 
ceal 

IVIan trorn thy iiothe, frt>in thy 
care.” 

We have just quoted. 

How sweet to think of him, how 
sweet, 

To hold with him roinmnnI<»ii niecl.” 

In page 10/ wc have again; 

“ III such ail hour as this how sweet, 

To hold with Heaven cornmuniou 
meet.’’ 

But in spite, if we may use the 
term, of the ground having been 
worn out before him, Mr. Bowriiig’s 
genius has made many of his pieces 
attractive and pleasing; the follow- 
ing is simple and pretty; 

« When the arousiiu^ call of morn 
Break.s o’er the hills, and Jay new 
born 

Comes smiling from the purple ca*!, 
And the pure streams of li,|uid li;;ht 
Bathe all the carlh — - renewed and 
bright, 

K 
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Uprisings from its dream of rest— 

<) how delightful then, how sweet, 
Apraiii to foci life’s pulses beat, 

Ag-aiu life’s kindly warmth to prove, 

To drink anew of pleasure’s spring, 
Again our matin song to sing, 

To the great cause of light and love.” 

The following lines appear to us 
prosaic to a <legiTe, that no counlint:* 
on tile fingers can induce us to call 
them poetical ; such as 

“ Heaven’s right lined path may I dis- 
cern.” 

“ A hand-breadth from the onward 
road.” 

Walkesl sublime in the winds, and 
gieetcst,” &c. 

In some instances whole measures 
are to us dissonant ; such as 

Come fortli in tliy purple robes again, 

1'liou bright star of Heaven ; 

Another day the guardian of men 

Has to Ills children given.” 

The following is simple and 
pretty, although the ideas are not 
new : 

Yes Nature is a splendid shew, 
Where an attentive mind may hear, 
IMusic in all winds that blow; 

And see a silent worsbipper 
In every flower, in every tree, 

In every vale, on every hill ; 

Pei reive a choir of melody 
In \Yaving grass or whispering rill. 

And catch a soft but solemn sound ; 

Or worship from the smallest fly, 

The cricket chirping on the ground, 
The trembling leaf that bangs on high.” 

If we arc rather severe in our 
critique upon Mr. Howriiig, it lias 
l.een on the principle that able 
minds can bear to have their faults 
laid open. W^c have a higli respect 
for this gentleman’s powers of in- 
tellect, and, considering the pre- 
occupied nature of his subjects, avc 
are hound to acknowledge that very 
few of our living autnors could 
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have given us a more impressive 
volume. 

The Hermit of J\Jonn^ a Pocm^ and 

other Poems. By Thomas Joones, 

Esq. of the Inner Temple. 12irio. 

pp. 110. London, lb22. 

V/e trust that Mr. Pope’s well- 
known line, “ Who pens a stanza 
when he should engross, ’ does not 
ajiply to this gentleman of the Inner 
'I'emple, whose volume gives us a 
jiroof that he has been toiling up 
the steep and diflicult ascent of 
Parnassus. Of the uuniljerless works 
that now issue from the press it is 
not to he imagined that many can 
attain to lasting celebrity, or that 
even their authors design them for 
any thing more than a recreation to 
tliemselves and an amusement to 
the public for a seasmi. We are far 
from w'lsbing to condemn works of 
minor interest, and we view tlieir 
increase without any of the asperity 
so commonly attrlimted to critics, 
blit, on the contrary, we aeecpt 
them as jiroofs of the growung pro- 
pensity to literature, and hail them 
as evidence of the improved state 
of society. 

The volume noiv Ixdorc ns is one 
of the minor priMluLtioiis of the 
season, and if it cannot boast any 
lofty pretensions to merit, it is at 
least on a level with the lietter pro- 
ductions of its class. The two prin- 
cijial poems, the one consisting of 
fifty pages, and the other of forty- 
three, are the best, the misccdlanc- 
ous poems being of little merit. 
We are always nnvvilling to cen- 
sure, hut wx' cannot {fatter the 
author that he is ernbued w^ith the 
poetic fire sidlieiently to attract 
much attention in an age which 
boasts so many writeis of genius 
and learning. If the work he in- 
tended for its ‘‘ hour upon the 
stage,” we do not condemn it ; if it 
be iTiteiuled for a longer life, the 
author’s hopes will he disappointed. 
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LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC INTELLICJENCE, 

FOREIGN and DOMEmC. 


AMERICA. 

New Yorh. — A intM-chaiit of tlii^icity 
lias j«!st established a steam packet- 
boat, to ply I ejj^ularly between New York 
aad Chai loston, South Carolina, from 
whence it is to proceed to the Havan- 
nah, and to touch a-^ain at Charleston 
on Its return. The vessel is named the 
Robert Tulton, she is of 700 tons, and 
tan use her sails in case of necessity. 
She is well armed, and is c.asi!y sup- 
plied with fuel, from the abundance of 
wood in all parts of America. 

Virginia, DhavloHevUlc. — Mr. Jef- 
ferson, the former President of the 
CJnitCil States, has finished a useful and 
g-lorious life by eslablishiiifji; “ the Uni- 
versity of Virginia,” at Charlottevillo, 
near Mouticello, his place of residence. 
The building', raised at the expense of 
the province, is of the ancient order 
of architecture. Tliere will be ten 
professors, each having; a separate 
aparlinent, and there w'lll be five re- 
fectories, and 104 eliambers for ‘i08 
pupils. Mr. Ji dersou dcclaies his in- 
tention to select the most able profes- 
sors from Purope, in older to make 
this University tlie first in the United 
States. 

SOUTH AMERICA. 

Tiuenos .4 //rev. — The public instruc- 
tion established in this city divided 
into four brandies, 1st. langiiau^es, 
metaphysics, and belles lettresj 2iid. 
tbc abstract and mixed sciences; 3rd. 
medicine; and 4lh. jurisprudence. 
The societies oslablishcd to correspond 
with these four divisions are, the Lite- 
rary .Society, the Soeictios for Mathe- 
matics and Natural Philosophy, both 
ill theory and application to public 
works; the Society of Medicine, and 
lastly, ilie Society of Jurisprudence. 

ASIA. 

Sumatra^ /?ewcoM/’cw — -The expedi- 
tion fitted out at Madrass, to ascertain 
the length of the pendulum under the 
line, arrived at Bencoiilen, on the 20th 
of April, 1822, on board the Morning’ 
Star. The governor immediately pro- 
vided a vessel to convey the gentlemen 
of theex'peditiou, with their attendants 
and instraments, to a place adapted to 
their object, 

Calcutta. — The Agricultural Society 
ofthia city held its sitting on the 22im1 
May, 1822. Dr. Russell was admitted 
a member. The government have of- 
fered the society ihe' annual sum of 
one thousand roupccs. Several prizes 


were oifored for the promotion of ob- 
jects of a local interest. The govern- 
ment has further ordered that those 
mcnibeisof the Academy of Oriental 
Languages at Fort WiHiani who can 
produce certificates from the profes- 
sors, stating their progress in any one 
of the languages taught, shall receivo 
a reward of 800 roupecs (about £84). If 
their progress be at all rcmaikahie 
the reward may be extended to 1,000 
roupccs. 

GERMANY. 

The Concordia (an almanack) for 
182.‘1, published at Leipsic, has been 
seized and confiscated, on account of 
its containing the lives ofTheniistoclcs 
and Camillus, with some allusions 
which were considered of a seditious 
nature. 

The Literary Gazette, published at 
iMuuick, by IM. de Masliaux, for the 
use of the Catholic priests, lias been 
subjected to the eeii'-or of the pi ess. 

A Rescript of the King of Bavaria 
has just founded, in Schleislieirii, a 
school of rural economy, similar to 
the agricultural institiilions of M, de 
Felleiiherg, in which the pu[)ils are 
divided iiit<> three classes, Tlie first 
class comprehends all llio»e who are 
destined to inferior species of labour, 
the second admits tho^e who are to be 
made acqiiaiuteil with various piactical 
modes of agiiculture; and the third 
class consists of poisons who are to be? 
taught the seienecs relating to rural 
economy. Theories are to be abjured, 
and the inslructions will be founded 
upon tl.e basis of observation and ex- 
periment, This e*.tal)lis!i!m'jit, a'J well 
as the Folyteehnieal ’Museum, opciieil 
in May, lS'.i.», must be considered 
amongst the most UM-ful institutions 
for promoting’ industry. The plan oii- 
ginated with the Minister of Finance. 

The last convent of monks in Saxony 
has at length been broken up. It had 
been reduced to only eight monks, and 
the building had long been used as a 
magazine for military stores. Five of 
these monks have been appointed 
teachers in the Catholic Gymnasium at 
iirfurt. 

For a length of lime the sludents of 
the German l-.iiversities have been iii 
the habit of forming either secret or 
public associations, and which the 
goveriiinent has in vain attempted to 
prevent, 'fhe associations known under 
the names of LanUsmuiiiischafilleii,Bur- 
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jscheiiijchafftcD, &c. Imve no Kooncr 
been supprohsed than they have been 
again si^crctly urt^auized under other 
names. The goveriiinent hap, therefore, 
at length so far yielded to the spirit of 
the limes as to grant a sort of repre- 
sentative constitution to the University 
of Tubingen. Students, not inutricu- 
lated, elect a council of fifteen from 
amongst themselves, and which coun- 
cil is to be renewed by two-thirds 
every six months. To be qualified for 
this council a youth must have at- 
tended the upper schools for six laoutbs, 
vvithout any censure from the “ Coin- 
mission of Discipline.'’ The council is 
uuthoi'tsed to represent the general 
body cf the students, and to prefer to 
the higher authorities of the academy 
all complaints as well as propositions 
relative to the improvement of studies ; 
it iiasulso the power of convoking the 
students in a general a.'»seinbJy, and 
that without the approbation of the 
“ Commission of Discipline." The prin- 
cipal objocib of this council are to 
superintend the morals and the studies 
of the pupils, to prevctit minor disordeis 
and discord, but more especially to 
supercede the formcrsccret association. 
This constitution has now existed for one 
year, and has been found very useful. 

It is a sagacious and piofound rnt-asure, 
eiilculaled to direct the improved spirit 
of the age to i‘.csults jnost beneficial to 
society, and is infinitely preferable to 
llic system of coercion and suppression 
of public opinion, adopted in other 
states of Germany. 'I’lie whole plan 
lellccts high honour on the gor em- 
inent of Bavaria, and it is lobe hopul 
that other countries will tollow so ufec- 
ful an example. 

In making eveavalioiis in the moun- 
tain of Bronislawn, in the province of 
Ciacov, not far from the monument 
erected in honour of Kosciusko, there 
has been found in a roek or bed of 
chidk, and at ten ells below the surface, 
an enormous back bone of au animal. 
It IS twelve ells long, and anatomists 
are examining it in order to ascertain 
whether it is the remnant of any ani- 
mal existing before the deluge. 

PRUSSIA. 

in last September was held at Ber- 
lin, the first exhibition oil objects of 
naliuiiul art and industry. The ex- 
hibition was on the plan of those of 
France and Bavaria ; it lasted six 
weeks, and was held at the Institute of 
Jadnstry. The sums paid for tickets 
of admission and for catalogues were 
devoted ^ to alfionl gratuitous iustroc- 
tiou to pupils of merit. After the 
closp of the exhii>ition honorary me- 


dals were distributed to the artists and 
manufacturers who had most distin- 
guished themselves. 

In the half-yearly meeting of the 
University of Berlin, held in the sum- 
mer of 1822, the University was found 
to contain 1,182 students, of which 109 
were foreigners j 227 were students of 
p^olc^tu^t divinity; 411 of jurispru- 
dence; 370 of medicine; and 174 of 
philology, philosophy, and the sciences. 

U appeared also that the other Uni- 
versities of Prussia were as follows:— 
Bonn 571 students, of which 80 were 
foreigners; 151 wercstudying theology, 
200 jurisprudence, 130 medicine, and 
84 philology and philosophy. — Breslaw 
539 students, of which 60 were foreign- 
ers; 231 were studying theology, 159 
jurisprudence, 40 medicine, 100 philo> 
sophy and philology.— Halle 866 stu- 
dents, of which 147 were foreigners ; 
.540 were studying theolog}’, 198 juris- 
ptudence, 78 medicine, and 50 philo- 
sophy and philology.— Konisberg 259 
students, of which 29 were foreigners ; 
84 were studying theology, 95juris- 
priideiice, 20 medicine, 60 philosophy 
and philology. No report had been 
received from the University ofCrcisa- 
walde, and which, it was feared, would 
be suppressed . From the total of the 
above returns it appears that in the 
Prussian Universities there are 1,236 
students of theology (only 193 ate Ca- 
tholics) 10,69 ofjurispiudence, 644 of 
medicine, ami 468 of philosophy and 
philology, 'I'he lew students alGrciss- 
walde are in about the same proportion. 

RUSSIA. 

Extmordinarif inutance of lan(jcvUy. 
— hi the city of Feodosia there is liv- 
ing a porter who was born at Erzerum, 
in Armenia, in 1702. His name is8oasl 
Oglow, and last year he performed 
the feat of carrying a sack of flour to 
the top of a little hill. He has a strong 
appetite, and his memory is excellent. 
His grey beard has begun to giow 
black at the roots, a phenomenon not 
without precedent amongst old people. 
He has cut three teeth since he was 
100 years old, but his bearing has t^ 
tally failed him, owing, perhaps, to his 
poverty obliging him to sleep in the 
streets during the rigour of the season, 
and owing also to his want of clothing. 
M. Busebe, counsellor of state, has 
taken the portrait of this old maiii and 
the military governor, Count Eangevon, 
has afforded him assistance. 

The government of Caucasus has 
been ejected into a province of four 
districts, by an Ukase, dated the 
24th July, 1822, Staropol to be the 
capital. 
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SWKDKN. 

TVie Swedes have improved so much 
in ihe art of making- saltpetre, that 
they entertain hopes of entirely dis- 
pensings w'ith any importation of that 
article. Recordings to the otTicial re- 
turn, I’last Gothland has alone nianufac- 
lured last year 3,400 Swedish licsp- 
fuuds. 

'I'he journal printed at Stookhtdni, 
under the title of Aig^us the Second, 
has been supjn’cssed, and superceded 
by one entitled Argus the Third. 

TORKEV. 

A Greek bishop has put into the 
hands of M. Betasgreri, Swedish Al- 
moner at Constantinople, the sacred 
hook of the Druses, which consists of 
140 quaito pages. 'I'his volume, con- 
taining principles dishonourable to 
humanity, has hitherto been concealed 
from the laity. 

ITALY. 

There have been discovered at Ver- 
celle a manuscript coj)y ot the Proc- 
rniuin of the Institutes, and of the Ppito- 
iiie of Julien ; and there has also been 
discovered at Pistoja a copy of the 
C.'ude of Justinian, made in the tenth 
Century. 

!Mr. Bluhme, who has been a long 
time at Verona, preparing a second 
edition of Gains, has just discovered 
at Vcrcelli n manuscript of the CoU 
lalto Icfjum moJKiicanim ct romanarum 
ut the tenth century. 

SWITZERLAND. 

hfirnc. — Mr. Ulric Schenk, a skilful 
mechanist of Herne, and pupil of the 
eGlcbratcd Ucichenbacb, has just in- 
vented a new sort of pump or fire 
engine. In September last he exhibited 
the powers of this useful engine in 
the presence of a vast number of spec- 
tators at Lozwyl, near Langeuihal. 
The pump placed in any stream or 
basin, was able to throw up a volume 
ot water to the height of J‘i5 feet, si- 
multaneously supplying two other 
pumps of an ordinary description. 

Messrs. Keynier and de 
Doiupierre, conservators of the anti- 
quities of the Canton, reported to the 
Council of State, last November, a dis- 
covery at the site of the ancient Aven- 
ches of two mosaic pavements of a 
beautifnl description, and in high pre- 
servaiioa. The largest of these pave- 
ments represented a head of Geres, of 
the natut^l size, a part of a stag, a jay, 
a lion, &c. elegantly framed. The 
other pavement was about twenty-two 
teet square, and was situated in the 
meadows of Maladeyre; its designs 
are various but fantastical. Measures 


have been taken for the preservation 
of these antiquities 

The Society for the Improvement of 
Arts at Geneva have otfered a premium 
of 500 florins (about £100), for tlie best 
plan of a Museum, to be constructed 
above the Orangery of the Botanical 
Garden, on the scale of the Orangery 
being enlarged on each side by five 
aichcs equal to those already existing. 
The building is to contain, besides Die 
elongation of the orangery on the 
ground lloor, a hall of antiquities, a 
picture gallery, a hall, lighted from 
the top, for the exhibition of paintings, 
another hall for drawings after nature, 
with one or two contiguous cabinets, 
and, finally, a hall for the school of 
tiiudeling. The candidates, in their 
plans, are not to neglect the details of 
the interior ornaments. Two other 
prizes have also been oftered by auony- 
mous individuals for plans of the same 
description of building to be erected 
ou some public spot, such, for instance, 
as the Place ilo la Comedie, I'iic 
first prize is a golden medal, valued at 
500 Ihuiiis, and the second a similar 
Hilda), blit valued at only 200 florins. 
"J hoe plans are to contain, on tho 
ground Hoor, two halls for the school 
of painlirig, one for that of modeling, 
a depot for the plaster and casts, apart- 
ments for the keeper, and other accom 
modaiions for the directors of the 
studies and fur the keeper ; two halls 
to be used as depots for the machines 
relative to agriculture and industry. 
Oil the first floor, the building to con- 
tain u hall for antiquities, tw'o contigu- 
ous picture galleries, a hall for draw- 
ings after nature, a hall for the 
assembly of about 100 person^ and a 
cabinet for engravings. On the second 
floor, two suits of apartments for the 
directors of the academy, each consist- 
ing of five rooms and two working 
apartments, offices for the above officers 
and the keeper. The building is to 
occupy not more than 7,000 superficial 
square feet. The plans are to be on 
a scale of two lines to a foot. A state- 
ment of details with an estimate is to 
accompany each plan. 

The government of Berne has en- 
trusted to Professor .Snell, the charge 
of compiling a code of municipal laws. 

FRANCS. 

The following is a list of the works 
of the Emperor Napoleon, and which 
will undoubtedly be inserted in the 
collcctiou of the. works of Napoleon 
Buonaparte, published at Paris, by M. 
Pauckouckc. 1. Letter of M. Bttoniu 
parte to M. Mattes Buttafuoco, Deputy 
of Corsica, at the Natioual Assembly, 
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1790, si«rnod Buonapartr, and dated 
from the Cabinet of Millet, 29th Jan. 
•Second Year of Liberty, 1799. This 
letter consists of 28 pap^cs, Svo., and 
was printed by M. Fr. X. July, at Dole; 
when Buonaparte was a lieutenant of 
the rejfiment dc la Fere. Napoleon 
himself corrected the proofs, and set 
out for that purpose at four o’clock in 
the mornintv from Auxoune to Dole; 
after he had hnished the correction he 
partook of a breakfast with Al. Joly, 
aud returned to his (rar risen, at noon, 
the distance being' eight leagues, by 
post. M. Anianthon of Dijon, has a 
copy of this letter, which was pre- 
sented by the author to a lady of 
Auxonne. 2. The Supper of Beaucaire. 
Avignon, a Sabine Journal, (Journal 
Sabin) 1793, Svo. and anonymous. 3. 
A complete collection of the letters, 
proclamations, speeches, messages, &c. 
of Napoleon, 2 vol. Svo. 4. The un- 
published correspondence, odicial and 
confidential, of Napoleon Buonaparte, 
7 vols. 8vo, 5. The notes to a volume 
intitled the Battle of Austerlitz, by tlic 
Austrian Ceneral, Baron Stutterheim, 
Svo. C. Manuscript from the Island 
of Elba, from the Bourbons in 1810, 
Memoirs of Napoleon. 7. On tlie Edu- 
cation of the Princes of the Blood in 
France. 8. Notes annexed to the 
Moiiiteur upon the translations of the 
Kuglish Journals, which were submit- 
ted to him. 9. Essay, for the Prize 
proposed by the Academy of Bcsancoii, 
10. History of Corsica, in 2 vols. 12rao. 
When Napoleon was in the darrison of 
Auxonne in 1790, he sent for M. Joly 
to treat with him on the printing of 
this work. Napoleon, at that time, oc- 
cupied in the barracks a room, of 
which the whole furniture consisted of 
a bad bed, two chairs, and a table 
placed before the window, and covered 
with books and papers. One of his 
brothers slept on a mattrass in a little 
side room. The bookseller agreed 
upon the price, but Napoleon was or- 
dered to Toulon, aud the work was 
never printed. 11. An account of a 
Polygrahic Machine for printing cir- 
culars with rapidity. 12. A Manu- 
script at present in possession of Count 
Dzialinski. 13. A history of his Public 
Infc, written at St. Hclcn^, and at 
present in poSlsession of his testamen- 
tary executors. 

A very serious defect in the con- 
struction of the bouses in many cities, 
and particularly in .that of Mentz, is 
the apertures in the pavements leading 
into the cellars, and by which a person 
might be precipitated to the depth of 
dfteea or twenty feet, a species of ac- 
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cident that often occurs. M. Herpin, 
of Mentz, and Secretary of the Society 
of Arts in that city, has eftected a se- 
curity against such accidents by a 
very simple machine, by which it is 
conirived that on opening the cellar, 
two triangular pieces of iron, by a self- 
action, rise at the extremities of the 
opening, and, on shutting the cellar, 
those triangles rest against one of the 
walls ; neither in opening nor in shut- 
ting the cellars, docs this contrivance 
produce any inconvenience to the street. 
It has been examined aud approved 
by the Academical Society of Metz. 

Swimminff Machine.-^ At the Academ y 
of Swimming ('dltiver du Gros^Cail- 
loicj on the 23rd March, an experi 
ment was made before a vast concourse 
of spectators, of a machine for pre- 
serving swimmers from submersion. 
The machine is called a Ilouanede 
from its inventor, M. Kouan, a teacher 
of Paris, residing at No. 21, Marche 
Saint Honors. The contrivance is two 
till cones, very much elongated and 
strongly Joined together. They are 
applied under the arm-pits, and a per- 
son by their means can cross a river, 
bearing even a load or weight. 'Fhe 
experiment Avas continued for more 
than half an hour, and by four persons, 
amongst whom was the inventor, and 
a young child that did not know how 
to swim. The exhibition look 
on a basin nearly 100 feet long, and 
20 iiroad, and 7 or 8 deep. The suc- 
ceas of the experiment was complete. 

M. Barrot Roiillon, editor of a w'ork 
entitled. Of the People and of Govern- 
nicntSf taken from the Philosophical 
History of Raynal, has been sentenced 
to three months imprisonment, and to 
pay 200 francs, on the ground of his 
publication containing noxious opinions. 

M. Darclonville, a dentist, and the 
author of some reflections upon trea- 
son, has been condcmned'to pay a fine 
500 francs, and to suffer one month’s 
imprisonment. 

The romance of Felicia, and the 
poems “ de la Chandelle d^ Arras'"' 
hgve been destroyed, by order of the 
Cour Royal of Paris. M. Logicr, a 
bookseller, accused of selling the works 
to the injury of good morals, has been 
released from the charge. 

M. B. Constant has been sentenced 
to pay a fine of 1000 francs, for libels 
against tbe Attorney-general of the 
Court of Poitiers, contained in a 
Letter addressed to that OflScer. He 
has been sentenced to a further fine of 
1000 francs, ^Tor his Letter to M. dc 
Carrerc, which appeared in several 
of the publip journals. 
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31 1 *. Thomas Taylor, the Platonist, is 
enja^agcd in preparint^ for the press a 
iDalhornatical work entided the ICIe- 
tneuls of a new Arithmetical Notation, 
ill some respects analogous to that of 
Decimals ; by which expressions pro- 
ducing: a great variety of infinite series 
may be obtained, which can by no 
other means be found ; the scries dis- 
covered by the moderns, for the quad- 
rature of the circle and hyperbola, are 
shown to be ag’gregately incomaien- 
sMiable quantities; and a criterion is 
given by which the commerisurabilily 
or incomnieiisni ability of infinite series 
may be infallibly and universally as- 
certained. The work will be pub- 
lished ill 8 VO. 

The third edition, is in the press, of 
Sir Astley Cooper's woik on Disloca- 
tatious and Fiacturcsof the Joints, 4lo. 
royal. 

31 r. 'r. D. 3Vorgau is preparing for 
publication a Treatise on a 3! old, in 
torty-five parts; ten vocal and thirty- 
five instrumental, composed for every 
class of voice, and every sort of instru- 
ment generally used in concert; and 
illustrated by two Lectures, of which 
3lr. T. D. W. has published a Pro- 
spcctu.s. 

Dr. Gordon Smith has In the press a 
new edition of the Principles of Foren- 
sic 3Iedicine, which aviI) contain much 
additional mutter. 'J'he volume will 
embrace every topic on which the 
medical practitioner is liable to be 
called to give a professional opinion in 
aid of judiciary inquiiies. 

Dr. Forster is about to publish Illus- 
trations of the Mode of maintaining 
Health, curing Diseases, and protract- 
ing Longevity, by attention to the state 
of tVic Disgestive Organs j with popular 
Observations on the Intlueuce of Peculi- 
arities of Air, of Diet, and of exercise, 
on the Huinau System, in 1 vol. Svo. 

Mr. Earle has in the press a work, 
containing — 1 st, Practical Remarks on 
Fractures at the Upper Part of the 
Thigh, and particularly Fractures 
within the Capsular Ligament 5 with 
critical Obervatioiis on Sir Astley 
Cooper's Treatise 00 that subject, and 
a Description of a Bed for the Relief 
of Patients suiTeriDg under these Ac- 
cidents and other Injuries, and Diseases 
w'bich require a state of permanent 
Rest.—* 2d, Observations on Fractures 
of the 01ecranou.-»3d, Description of 
a new Apparatus for more effcctuatly 
Securing the Upper Extr^jinity in cases 
of complicated Injury of tlie Shoulder- 
joint and $caputa.--^thv On the. Re- 
4 ;stablishinent of a Canal in the place 


of a large Portion of the Urethra which 
had been destroyed. — 5th, On the Me- 
chaiiism of the Spine. 

Gas Liffhfiny.^ln the press, and 
speedily will be published, a second 
edition of the Theory and Practice of 
Gas Lighting, by T. S. Pcckston. — lu 
this edition the author has considerably 
abridged the theoretical part of the 
work as given in the first edition ; and 
to render it as useful as possible to 
every practical man, there is intro- 
duced much oiiginal matter relative to 
coal gas, and an cnliicly new treatise 
on the economy of the gases obtained for 
illuntiiiating purposes from oil, turf, &c. 

Mr. .1. Frederic Daniell, F. IL S., has 
in the press a volume of Meteorologi- 
cal Essays, embracing, among others, 
the following important subjects ; — 
On the Constitution of the Atmosphere ; 
on the Radiation of Heat in the Atmos- 
phere ; on xMcteorological Instruments ; 
on the Climate of Loixion ; on the Con- 
struction and uses of a New Hygrometer. 

Mr. Robert 3Icikleham, civil en- 
gineer, has in the press a practical 
Treatise on the various methods of 
Heating Ruildings hy steam, hot air, 
stoves, and open fires, with some In- 
troductory Observations on the Com- 
bustion of Fuel; on the contrivances 
for burning smoke and other subjects 
connected with the economy and dis- 
triI)i!tion of heat. With numerous cx- 
piaiiatory Engravings. It will be pub- 
liMhed in June. 

The author of Domestic Scenes will 
shortly publish, in 3 vols. 12 aio. Self 
Delusion, a novel. 

Mrs.' Hofllaud, author of Integrity, 
Son of a Genius, Talcs of the Manor, 
&c. is engaged on a uew Tale, entitled 
Patience. 

Mr. Lowe is printing a new edition 
of his popular work on the State and 
Prospects of England, followed by a 
Parallel between England and France. 

A new novel will shortly appear, in 
3 vols, under the title of Edward 
Neville ; or, the Memoirs of an Orphan. 

An Elementary Treatise on Algebra, 
adapted to the present Slate of the 
Sciences, is preparing for publication ; 
it contains a new and general demon- 
stration of the Birromial Theorem ; a 
uew 3Icthod of extracting the Cube 
Root ; Improvements in Equations, the 
Summation of Scries, &c. &c. ByJ. 
R. Young. 

Facetite Cantahrigiensis is in the 
press, being anecdotes, smart sayings, 
satires, &c. By, or relating to, cele- 
brated Cantabs ; being a Companion 
to the Cambridge Tart. 
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Mr. Chaileg Dubois, F.L.S, U aboiit 
to publish in a sniall volume an easy 
introduction to Lamarck, arrangement 
of the Genera of Shells; being a free 
translation of that part of his work 
fVHistoire dea Animaux sons vsrie- 
bresj which treats on Mollusces with 
certaceau coverings,^ to which are 
added illustrative remarks, additional 
observations, and a synoptic table. 

Captain A. Cruise, of the 84th regi- 
ment, has in the press, “ Journal of a 
Ten Months Residence in New Zea- 
land,** which will appear next mouth 
In an octavo volume. 

The author of Domestic Scenes has 
nearly ready for publication a uew 
Novel, entitled, Self-Delusion, or 
Adelaide d*Hautervche,** in 3 vols. 

The Rev. G. Wilson, author of the 
History of the Destruction of Jerusa- 
lem, dec. &c. will shortly publish, in a 
duodecimo volume, An Antidote to 
the Prison of Scepticism.** 

The public will receive, in the 
course of a few weeks, from the pen 
of the Rev. R Harnier, Rector of Great 
Chalheld, Wilts, the First Part of Illus- 
trations, Historical, Biographical, aud 
Miscellaneous of the Novels, by the 
author of Wavcrly, with criticisms 
general and particular, in three 
parts. 

Preparing for publication, “ Histo- 
rical Notices of Two Characters in 
Peveril of the Peak,*' to be printed in 
post Svo. uniform with that work. 

A uew Novel will appear in the 
course of a few Days, entitled, “ Ed- 
ward Neville, or the Memoirs of an 
Orphan,” in 3 vols. 

Early in June will be published, in 
18mo. price 3r. Elizabeth ; being the 
first part of a series of French Classics, 
handsomely printed in the original, 
with elegant Engravingps and Vig- 
nettes, by eminent Artists. Printed 
from the best Paris editions, revised, 
corrected, and accompanied with In- 
structive Notes, and the Lives of the 
Authors. By L. T. Ventonillac. 

In the press, a lid^enioir of Central 
India, with the History aud copious 
Illustrations of the past and present 
condition of that Country, in 2 vols. 
8va. with au original Map recently 
constructed; tables of the revenue, 
population, dtc. A geological report 
and comprehensive index. By Sir John 
Malcolm, G.C.B., &c. 

]V|eseum Woreleyanuin. This highly 
inlerestiog and valuable work, con- 
all^ng of the antique Basso Relievos, 
Statues, and Gems; with Views 
m the Levant, collected by the late 
iir iliebard Worsley, is preparing 
‘ publieat(oii|^ 2 vols. imperial 4to. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 

DIVINITY. 

The Harmony of the Scriptures Vin- 
dicated, or apparently contradictory 
Passages reconciled, in a Series of 
Nineteen UKtiires. By John Hayter 
Cox, Svo. Is, 

Jesus sbewihg Mercy, the fifth edi- 
tion, IStno.bds. 2«. (id. 

EDUCATION. 

On Education. By the late Presi- 
dent Dwight,' IHmo.l#. 6d. 

Dissertations introductory to the 
Study and right Understanding of the 
Language, Structure, and Contents of 
the Apocalypse. By Alexander Til- 
lock, LL.D, &c. &.C. 

First Lessons in Latin, consisting of 
easy and progressive Selections in 
Latin Construing. By the Rev. J. 
Evans, second edition, enlarged und 
i mproved. 

MEDICINE. 

Pharmacopceia Imperiaiis, sive Phar- 
macopoeia Londinensis, Ediiihurgetisis 
et Dublinensis, collatoe ; cum Notes 
Anglisis decompositioncs chetnieas cx- 
ponentibus. Editio Secuuda, 12nio. 
7^. 

The Quarterly Journal of Foreign 
and British Medicine and Surgery, and 
of the Sciences connected with them; 
with original cases and communica- 
tion.s. No. 18, 4s. 

Popular Directions for the preven- 
tion aud cure of Head-achs, Colds and 
IdigcstioD, with Medical Prescriptions 
and Cases, interspersed with the most 
useful Remarks on these subjects, in 
the works of Mr. Abcriiethy,Sir Asticy 
Cooper, Dr. Hamilton, and Dr.W. Philip. 
The second edition, improved by a Me- 
dical Practitioner, 18mo. 2jr. 6d. 

A Manual of Toricology, in which 
the Symptoms, Treatment, and Tests, 
of the various Poisons, mineral, vegi- 
tablc, and animal, are concisely stated. 
To winch are added, Directions for the 
Recovery of Persons in a State of sus- 
pended animation. The sccuod edition, 
with additions. By WlUtam Stowe, 
M.R.C.S., &c. 18mo. 1«. 6d. 

A Practical Treatment on the most 
frequent Diseases of the Mouth and 
Teeth, espeeikliy the Accidents of the 
First Dentitiott ; with the Means of re- 
medying them, of preserving all the 
Parts of the Mouth in- good condition ; 
and an Essay on the i^ysical Educa- 
tion of Children* To which arc added, 
Considerations on the Improvement of 
the InstrumeDts of a Dentist, on a new 
Instrument prppe^ by the Author, 
and Plans relative to 

Ariifieiat X0^^>wiih an Engraving. 
By.T. Surgeon- Dentist, 

from 12mo. 6s. 
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MISCKLIiANGOUB. 

Ringan Gilbaize ; or, tbe Coranan- 
ters. By ther author of « Annals of 
tbe Parish,” “ Sir Andrew Wylie,” 
The EutaiV^ &e. 3 vols, .12mo. 21^. 
boards. 

Mary Magdalene’s Funeral Tears 
for the Death of' Our Saviour. By 
Robert Southwell, 2 vola. royal l6mo. 
with a Portrait, 8s. 

Bibliotheca Gloucestrensis, a reprint 
of 'Scarce Tracts, relating to the County 
and City of Gloucester. With a Por- 
trait and Map,4to. 10s. 6(f. royal 4to.2ts. 

The English Constitution produced 
and illustrated. By Mty or Cartwright, 
182.3, 8vo. 12s. 

The Correspondent’s Assistant ; or, 
l aniUiar Letter-Writer, being a sclec- 
tiou of Letters, from the worlcs of the 
tiiost elegant and esteemed authors, 
upon all the useful and generally inter- 
esting occurrences of Life; to which. 
r,fi added, the Secretary’s Guide, shew- 
ing the correct Manner of addressing 
Persons in every rank of Life; the Go- 
vernment Offices, Public Companies, 
Sic, l2mo, Ox. 

No. ll. of the Student’s Companion, 
a I.iterary, Mathematical, and Philo- 
sophical Miscellany. 2.?. 

A Narrative of the Life and Travels 
of Serjeant B — — , late of the Royals. 
Written by Dimsclf, in 1 vol. 12mo.u#. 

Lady Ann ; or, tbe Little Pedlar, 
32nio. By the author of the Blue Silk 
Work. 

A Zodiacal Chart, or Orrery of Na- 
ture, exhibiting all the Constellations 
of the Zodiac, with their Stars from the 
first to the seventh Magnitudes, and 
their cluster and nebula, being a per- 
fect Fac-simile of that part of the 
Heavens, in whi^h the Planetary Bo» 
dies perform their revoiutions, con- 
taiuiug all those fixed points by which 
iheir Motions arc oscertaiiied. This 
f'hart, with its Descriptive Companion, 
will be found to give a most satisfac- 


tory illustration of the Solar System. 
By T. Stackhouse. 

NATURAL HISTORY. 

Mr. ]>onovan proceeds regularly with 
his New Monthly Miscellany of Exotic 
Natural History, entitled the Natu- 
ralist’s Repository ; the Twelfth Num- 
ber, which completed the First Volume, 
was published in due succession. The 
Thirteenth or First Number of the 
Second Volume has juist appeared, 3^.0. 
each number. 

POETRY. 

Emancipation, a poem, in two Cantos, 
embellished ; with Explanatory Notes 
and fine Caricature Designs, for the 
Instruction of his Holiness Pope Pius ; 
to which is added, the Plain Man’s 
Reply to the Catholic Missionaries. 
Dedicated to Lord Chancellor EldOn. 
By tbe Ghost of Martin Luther, 8vo. 
5.y. 

POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

Relative Taxation ; or, Observations 
on (he Impolicy of Taxing Malt, Hops, 
Beer, .Soap, Candles, and i..eather ; 
with a View of the Manner in which 
the Duties imposed upon them affect 
the different kinds of Laud, whether 
In grass or tiltage; and their constant 
Tendency to increase Fnnperism, with 
Reasons for substituting a 'Fax on. 
Property ; concluding with an Enquiry 
into the Effects arising from perpetuat- 
ing the Land Tax. By T. Vaux, 8vo. 
7 . 9 . G(l. bds. 

No I. price 2^. Gd. (to be completed 
in twelve Monthly Parts) of VVhittiug- 
ham’s Cabinet Edition of the “ Elegant 
Extracts,” selected from the British 
Poets an^ Poetical Translations. By 
R. A. Davenport, Esq. This work will 
not contain a single poem that has been 
printed in “ Shavpe’.s Elegant Ex- 
tracts,” and very few pieces that have 
appeared in any publication of a 
similar nature. 

TALES. 

Tales for niy Pupils. By E. Dove. 


POLITICAL DIGEST, 


Both the domestic and the foreign 
news of the preceding month are so 
barren of events, that they may be 
little attractive to tbe superficial ob- 
servers, rbut read by men of penetra- 
tion, with a reference to the fbture and 
to the past, they are nioahmpottaiii, 
so clearly developing the. pj^sent state 
of political science and dt political 
JSur, Mag. Mag^ 1823, 


morality, as to form a remarkable por- 
traiture of the features of the age. 

On the 17th of February last, the 
Earl of Liverpool, in the House of 
Lords, assured the country, that with 
reference fo tbe debt due by Austria to 
Great Britain (about IS, (>00,000 ster- 
ling) our government bad been press- 
ing that of Vienna fora settlement, and 

L 
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he had no hesitation in saying, that 
the principle of an arrangement for the 
payment had been agreed to by the 
Austrian government.” We regret, 
therefpre, to communicate that on the 
22d of April last, the Earl of Liverpool, 
in reply to Lord Dariiley, stated, that 
Mr. Pitt very soon after these loans 
were made, had no expectation of the 
Austrian government fulfilling their 
promise of repayment, “ and certainly 
the succeeding administration had not 
entertained such an expectation.” W'e 
emppose we must therefore conclude, 
that this is amongst the large and count- 
less sums that Great Britain has lost 
by trusting to the honour and honesty 
of foreign governments. 

The atfairs of France and Spain have 
undergone a very lengthened discus- 
sion in the House of Lords. The Earl 
of Liverpool stated, that his Mc^esty's 
ministers had ascertained that the 
French government had employed large 
sums of money for the purpose of ex- 
citing insurrections in Spain, at a time 
when they were professing amity and 
good faith towards the cabinet of Ma- 
drid, but that the French government 
had positively denied the fact in their 
correspondence with our ministry.-— 
Lord Ellenborough observed, that this 
disgraceful falsehood on the part of 
France was equalled by the tergiversa- 
tion of the other courts of Europe. In 
1820, the Congress at Laybach ofhei- 
ally declared, that they had no inten- 
tion whatever to interfere in the in- 
ternal concerns of Spain, although from 
J814 they had adopted the principle of 
crushing the spirit of liberty wherever 
its sacred flame might be rekindled. 
His Lordship proceeded to observe, 
that our Agibassador had advised the 
•Spaniards to entrust to Ferdinand that 
degree of absolute power that might 
satisfy himself and the Bourbons of 
France, forgetting Ihe degenerate cha- 
racter of Ferdinand, and that the views 
of France were sneh as this country 
had since most strongly reprobated as 
iniquitous in principle and absurd in 
policy;, that whilst France was assur* 
iug our Ambassador of her pacific in- 
tentions^ she had actually sent her 
fleets to the West Indies yvith instruc- 
lions to begin the war> and that no 
reliance ought to hav^ been placed 
.upon- a Cfibinet so lost to all honour 
ai^'rinciple as that of tha Bourbons. 

Holland, in a strain of the highest 
^'orals and of national pride, most 
'‘Strongly reprobated the ministry for 
i^stipg all their defence upon the ex- 
pediency and individual interests of 
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England, instead of assuming the higher 
ground of the injustice and wickedne.ss 
of the attack upon Spain he observed 
that at the Congress of Verona, our 
go\erjinient had hud a negociator of 
briiliuiit (alenle, they had the honest 
opinion of the Parliament and people 
of England in their favour, and above 
all, they had a just cause, and yet they 
had suffered France to pursue her dar- 
ing scheme of oppression against our 
allies of Spain ; without our possessing 
the magnanimity to shield the op- 
pressed or to defend the cause of ju^- 
tice. His lA>rd8bip was follower] in 
the same strain by Lords King and 
Grey, by the Marquis of Lansdownc 
and by the Duke of Sussex. — The snli- 
ject was renewed in the House of 
Lords on the 12lh of May, by Lords 
Grey and Hoilaud, when Lord Liver- 
pool entered into a defence of t!ic 
course pursued by ministry, grounding 
his argumentK upon the inexpediency 
of Great Britain even liskiug aw'ur by 
assuming a higher attitude than she 
had done. 

On the 13th of May, the Archbishop 
of Canterbury brought up the report of 
the Committee on the Marriage Bill, 
which recommended thediscoiilinuancc 
of the forms of the late bill that had 
given such general dissatisfaction; it 
further left untouched the prt*scnt re- 
gulations of banns and licences, and 
recommended that the marriages of 
minors should be valid at the discre- 
tion of the Lord Ch.'uicellor, and by 
suits at law brought by the prc'per par- 
ties within twelve months alter .such 
marriages bad been solemnised. 

In the House of Commons, strong 
petitions have been presented praying 
for reform, that from Yorkshire was 
signed by 17,083 persons, forming two- 
thirds of the freeholders of the county. 
Petitions were presented from Lincoln 
and from Norfolk. 

1 Aird John Uusscll made his iiiolioti 
for a Committee to inquire into the 
state of the representation, supporting 
it by such acknowledged facts of the 
system of the House, as violated the 
first principles of reiigioit and abstract 
justice, as well as the whole letter and 
spirit of the , Constitution. The divi- 
sion upon the question was 280 against 
169, the motion being therefore lost 
bjrllL 

With respect to the inquiry now car- 
rying on in the House relative to the 
conduct of the High Sheriff of Dublin, 
in empaheUlttir Grand Jury to try 
the latts Ornnge faction for their as"- 
sauU on the Lord Lieutctimit at the 
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Theatre, until that inquiry he termi- 
nated we must abstain from any lenii^th- 
cned remarks ; wc can only observe, at 
present, that the evidence given at the 
Bar of the House clearly shews that 
the mode of administering justice in 
Ireland is most polluted by party zeal 
and religious virulence, and that even 
the sacred nature of an oath is no pro- 
tection against the spirit of religious 
utiiinosity. 

The Cause of Negro Emancipation 
lias been ably argued in the House by 
Mr. Buxton, Mr. VVilberforce, and by 
Mr. Brougham, Mr. Buxton proved 
by an appeal to history and to recent 
events, that no danger whatever was 
to be apprehended from agitating the 
question, or from rapidly pursuing the 
objects of the abolitionists. He stated 
t]»at the principal design of his present 
measures would be to grant the slaves 
tile sabbath as a day of rest, as well as 
one week day for the cultivation of 
flmir own grounds, to emancipate all 
the future offspring of slaves, and to 
abolish the system of working the 
n»'gros under the lu»h of the cart-whip. 
Mr. Canning stated, that the govern- 
ment would consent to Mr. Buxtou^s 
measures as far as they went to the 
prevention of the flogging of females, 
of working the slaves by tlie cart-whip, 
and to giving them more time to attend 
to their own atiairs. He would also 
pledge himself to measures that would 
loud to the protection of the property 
of the ncgrot»s, and to their leaving 
that property by will, as vvell as to any 
measures that could promote the mar- 
riages of negroes, and facilitate the 
admission of their evidence in Courts 
of Law, but he would not consent to 
the emancipation of the children, or to 
any measures relative to the slaves 
that might operate to the injury of the 
whites. Mr. Buxton finally withdrew his 
motion on the nndersto tiding that gu- 
verument would substitute measures 
corresponding to the views which had 
just been declared by Mr. Canning. 

It is exceedingly satisfactory to hear 
the government so frequently avow 
themselves proselytes to the enlarged 
principles of free trade, so ably ad- 
vanced by Du Quesnay, and subse- 
quently expatiated upon by Adam Smith, 
by Ritiardo,,aud other eminent men ; 
but we regret that the practical mea* 
Nures of administration are so far be- 
hind the theory they how advance. 
The Presideni of the Board of Trade, 
Mr. Huskiason, has, however, avowed 
tiiftt it is jtiie intention of government 
to ppt the commerce oMreland upon a 


parity with that of England, so that 
there shall be no more restrictions be- 
tween the Irish and English ports than 
between the ports of any two EuglUh 
counties. This measure is due in com- 
mon justice to Ireland, and, by tending 
to relieve her distresses, will essen- 
tially contribute to tranquillize that un- 
happy country. The other measure 
relating to Ireland is that of compel- 
ling the Protestant clergy, at the de- 
sire of their parishioners, to accept a 
commutation of their tithes, the amount 
to be settled by a sort of Parish Jury 
upon the calculation of the neat receipt 
for tithes upon the average of the 
seven preceding years. Although these 
measures wilt have the most beneficial 
effects upon the condition of the Irish, 
they are trifling in comparison to what 
must eventually be done in correcting 
abuses, before the Irish can be put in 
that condition in which it is possible 
to moralize any people. Mr. Goulburn 
bus moved a renewal of the Irish In- 
surrection Act, declaring that country 
to be in a state of demoralization un- 
equalled in modern Europe. It baa 
been replied to his statement, that it is 
in vain to coprioue to meet the evil by 
martial law and insurrection acts, or 
by any coercive measures whatever. 
That the only possible way of tran- 
quillizing the Irish, and converting 
them into good citizens, is to relieve 
them from religious disqualifications 
and from religiou.s and political op- 
pression of every sort •, that their pre- 
sent disorganized state must arise 
either from our bad government of 
them, or from some essential difference 
ill thrfr physical character fVom that 
of any other people existing. That as 
no such difference in the Irish charac- 
ter has ever been alledgcd, the infer- 
ence is, that the evils existing in Ire- 
land are the mere results ot our system 
of ruling, and ccssante causa cessat et 
effect us. 

Sir James Mackintosh has renewed 
his enlightened efforts to relieve our 
criminal code of its sanguinary features, 
and to render it at once humane and 
efficacious, but the government, al- 
though agreeing with his principles, 
have opposed their application in detail, 
and the Ihotion of $lr James Mackin- 
tosh was lost by a division of 86* to 76. 

Mr. Whitmore again brought forward 
his motion upon equallizing the duties 
on West and East la<dia Sugar. He 
stated that the imposing so heavy a 
duty upon the East India sugars, to 
order to favour the West India pro- 
prietors, amounted to a tax of between 
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9 and £3,000,000 per annum on the 
people of ISngiand. Independent of 
which the relief of the East India 
trade, from the unnatural restrictions 
now imposed upon it, would be of an 


immense benefit to England, in proof 
of which he quoted the following^ re- 
turn to shew the beneficial effects of 
having lately enlarged our system of 
commerce with the East Indies. 


Woollens exported to India 

Cottons exported to India 

It was further urged that the present 
monopoly of the sugar market, granted 
to the West Indians, was nothing more 
than a bounty enabling and encourag- 
ing them to continue their slave sys- 
tem, and that unnatural state of com- 
mercial and political existence that 
never could continue longer than it 
was supported by the arm of govern- 
ment at the expense of the community 


1515. 1829. 

£183,450 £1,421,640 

109,840 1,200,325 

at large. His motion, however, was 
opposed by Mr. Huskisson, and lost. 

On the whole, the domestic occur- 
rences of the month are important, as 
evincing an incipient advance towards 
those enlarged principles of commerce 
and of general policy, upon which the 
prosperity of states, and the happiness 
of individuals can alone be founded. 


POHB/tiJV. 


llie annals of modern France do not 
present us with any campaign more 
iniquitous in its objects, more inglori- 
ous in its results, or more mean and 
petty in its details than that of the 
Duke D’AngouIeme against the Spanish 
constitution. The character of this 
rumpaign is rendered still more ridi- 
culous by its contrast with the recent 
metoor-like movements of Napoleon. 
Tile latest accounts from France re- 
present the Duke D'Aiigouleme no 
further advanced on the 12th of May 
than Valladolid, whilst Marshal Meu- 
cey, harassed and endangered by Mina, 
has not been able to leave the Frontier 
of Catalonia ; the last accounts repre- 
sent him still at Gerona. 1'he Marshal 
had made several movements, and bad 
put his whole corps in motion with 
a view to drive Mina either before him 
or into Barcelona, but that skilful 
officer, well acquainted with the passes 
of the mountains, has eluded every 
effbrt of the French, and has again got 
into their rear, preventing their ad- 
vance into Spain, and even threaten- 
ing the Frontiers of France. The war 
in Spain may, indeed, he considered as 
virtually over, for the French avowedly 
built tbeir hopes of success upon the 
calculation of the Spaniards rising in 
their favour ^ so far from thlse views 
being realised, they have not been 
Joined as rj'fet by a single Spaniard of 
rank or edtasequence, except Abisbal 
and those who originally belonged to 
the^ai^ny of the faith, and they have not 
able to raise one single additional 
Sjpaniah edrps since their advance. The 
tone oftha fl^nish Cprtes and (^Terii» 


incnt continues bold and independent-^ 
worthy of their cause. The rebel, 
Count Amarante, has been entirely 
driven out of Portugal, and has re- 
treated into Spain, cvid.'iitly supported 
by the Duke D’ Angoulerne. This sup- 
port by France ot a traitor in open 
rebellion against our ally, tiie King of 
Portugal, is the beginning of those 
acts which must cvenJually reduce 
Great Britain to the dilemma of <lraw. 
ing the sword, or of submitting to 
what no independent state has yet 
been found mean enough to submit to. 
If France be Kwccessfuj, the free con- 
stitution of Portugal will be as dan- 
gerous to despotism in Spain, as free- 
dom in Spain was dangerous to des- 
potism in France, and with such views 
possessed by France., she will have 
a cordon-sanitaire on the Frontiers of 
Portugal, and an inflammable train of 
war will thus be laid between her and 
Great Britain. 

The cause of the Greeks is prosper- 
ous. They have the undisputed com- 
mand of the Levant and Archipollagoy 
and they are in possession of the whole 
of Peleponnesus, except three places 
which are blockaded, and which would 
have been in the power of the Orceka 
but for relief affbrded to them by Eug- 
lish vessels violating the blockade. 
The great ddfeck of the Greeks was 
their want of union, and of an esta- 
blished government, but this is an evil 
not likely to be felt much longer, as a 
representative goverpmOnt has been 
convened at Napoli dc Romania, to 
which seventy deputies have alrrady 
repaired. eatohlishoj^t of a free 
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rrprrseutatlTe government in Greece 
will have incalculable effectt; upon the 
■whole of Asia-minor and the neigh- 
bouring Asiatic regions. 

Europe is evidently on the eve of 
some great crisis. Uussiaf although at 
peace with all around her, has marched 
an immensely large army to the Vis- 
tula.-— Austria, not content with her 
possession of Naples, has marched an 
army to the frontiers of Piedmont, and 
there is something more than mere sus- 
picion that she has been tampering with 
Switzerland, with a view to possess 
herself of that country as an arrondisc- 
ment of her territory. — Since the death 
of Maria Theresa iu 1780, it is well 
known that the anxious desire of the 
Court of Vienna has been to possess 
herself of Italy, Switzerland, and Ba- 
varia, and to allow Russia, us uu equi- 
vulcut, to seek accessions of terrrory 
from Poland and l-urkey. The King 
of Bavaria to be compensated by the 
Austrian Netherlands. Joseph, the pre- 
decessor of the present Emperor of 
Germany, frequently proposed this ar- 


rangen»o«l to Catherine and to Fre- 
derick the Great, and considering the 
total want of principle, of honour and 
hiiirmuity exhibited by the leading 
powers of Europe since the downfall of 
Buonaparte, and viewing the attitude' 
that Austria and Russia have assumed, 
with the sentiments they have pro- 
mulgated, there can be little doubt 
that some such scheme is now in con- 
templation. VVe must conclude, by ob- 
serving, that Russia ha^ laid positive 
claim to the immense Hue of coast from 
Nootka Sound, on the western shores 
of itinerica, (latitude 49) through Beh- 
ring’s Straits to Japan j this is really 
seizing upon about the sixth of the 
globe by a mere dash of the pen 5 
and it evinces the rapacity, the am- 
bition and the total want of principle 
in this Northern Autocrat. Such strides 
of power may remind us of the Emperor 
Napoleon’s frequent predictions of what 
Europe had to apprehend from the 
growing power of Russia, and from the 
personal character of her Emperor. 
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KIJVG's TIIEATllE^ ITALIAJ^ OPEIlA. 


SiNuJK our last pabiicution wc have 
bud the pleasure of seeing on these 
boards the introduction of two new 
poiforiuerH in the ballet department, 
and the rc-appearance of a third in the 
higher grade of serious opera. We 
allude to Madame Auatole, Mademoi- 
selle Aimf^e and Signor Garcia. Ma- 
dame Analoic is certainly not only a 
fine dancer, but is to the ballet what 
Mad. dc Begnis is to the opera, im- 
parting more of intellect and a know- 
ledge of the heart into her performances 
than is usually seen in the votaries of 
Terpsichore. Although not equal to 
Mercandotti in beauty, she is partlcu- 
larly graceful, and excelU her prede- 
cessor iu imparting mind and character 
to her performance; considering her 
figure, which would appearjo us rattier 
too robust, her evolutions are eminently 
easy, graceful and airy. We particu- 
larly allude to the part she performs in 
Alfred le GVtntd;— Signor Garcia made 
bis re-appearance in Rassinre serious 
opera (Hello ; he is a tenor who ap- 
peared here' bve yeat^ dUd Vias 
since been engaged at the Italian' 
Opera in Paris. When Signor Garoia 


%vas iu England before, he waj^ ptir. 
ficularly admired for his roulades^ 
or the inflexions of bis tones, but 
in the Opera of Olcllo^ the music was 
more pathetic Hum florid ; and he 
infused into his ondor-toncs, particu- 
larly when he had to hold long on a 
note, more of feeling than we have 
lately been accustomed to hear, and 
more perhaps than the music of Ros- 
sini, generally speaking, admits of. 
It has been generally observed of this 
composer, that his music is that of the 
imagination rather than of the heart, 
but iu his Opera of Otello there was 
often so much of pathos, as to remind 
us of the deeper pieces of Mozart. 

We were by uo means so pleased 
with the Opera, OiellOy as we antici- 
pated, perhaps this disappointment 
arose from the impossibility of remov- 
ing from our minds the recollection of 
the tragedy of our immortal Shakspearc, 
with which it cannot bear the slightest 
comparison. It has a few parts perhaps 
of considerable merit, but we must 
agree with the opinion of the public, 
that as a whole it is exceedingly heavy 
and fatiguing. 
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Deif'e de Golconde^ the new 
buHct ^aiitumirne, composed ^ by M. 
Aiimer, is formed upon the same 6tory 
as one with a similar name, brought 
out at this theatre about ei^ht or nine 
years ago, by M. Dideiot. Alitic ori- 
ginally appeared upon the Freneh stage 
as an opera, written by M. Boufflers, 
and set to music by M. Boyeldieu, 
where it met with great success. The 
Queen of Golconda (Madame Ronzi 
Vestris) is by birth a native of France ; 
by original profession a milk-maid ; on 
the banks of the Durance she first be- 
held the light of day, and there her 
heart was given to St. Phar (M. 
Aumer.) Amidst the dazzling splen- 
dour of a throne supported by diamonds, 
she never forgets her beautiful hamlet 
of Daiiphiny, a picture of which she 
conceals behind the drapery of her 
grand saloon. I'his she shews to Zelia 
(Mademoiselle Aimec) her confidante, 
after repulsing Sigisltar (IVf. Bois- 
gerard) her chief minister, who has the 
leuierity to aspire to her hand. A dis- 
charge of artillery announces the arri- 
val of an Ambassador from France; in 
which capacity, to the wonder and de- 
light of Aline., St. Phar presents him- 
self. The Queen receives him veiled, 
and as soon as the ceremony of a public 
audience is over, she unbosoms herself 
to her tViend Zelia ; with whom, in the 
second act, she changes dresses, in 
order to put the constancy of St. Phar 
to the test. He is then invited to an 
entertainment given in the royal gar- 
dens, at which Zelia appears as queen, 
aud shews him the most marked atten- 
tion. But the attachment of the dip- 
lomatist is not to be shaken. All his 
views are directed towards Aline^ dis- 
guised as an attendant, who strives in 
every way to attract his notice and 
livet hisaifeetton ; though— such is the 
marvellous nature of a ballet-lover !— 
he never recognizes his belle laitiere. 
Zelia^ still personating the queen, 
boldly avows her liking for St. Phar^ 
who receives the declaration with a re- 
pulsive coldness, to the great happiness 
of Aline ; and the affected displeasure 
of her representative. St. Phar is cast 
into a deep sleep by the influence of a 
whole bed of poppies shedtover him by 
some children, in which dormant state 
he is conveyed into a hamlet made to 
imitate that wherein be plighted his 
youthful faith. Here he awakes, and 
Aline appears before him in the dress 
she wore when they first met. A re- 
cognition takes place, and the queen 
clears up the mystery. Siifiekar^ in 
the mean time, has not been inactive ; 
be excites a revolt against the queen, 
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and, in the midst of her delirium ofjoy, 
Osmin (M. Couloo) brings intelligence 
of her ministeris treachery. The clash 
of arms is heard — a battle ensues— 
St. Phar puts himself at the head of the 
royal adherents, and is of course success- 
ful; the unfaithful Sigi.fkar is vanquish- 
ed, and the queen rewards her valiant 
lover and defender with her hand, and 
the moiety of her throne, ^fhis panto- 
mime has an abundance of rich dresses 
and splendid scenery, which will sup- 
port it for a time, though we fear that 
it will not enlarge the sphere of M. 
Auiner’s fame. 

A grand concert has been given at this 
theatre, in aid of the funds of the Royal 
Academy of Mustek, at which nearly 
the whole profession, whatever their 
difference of sentiment respecting this 
infant institution, liberally assisted. 
The house was crowded in every part, 
and among the company w'ere nearly 
all the distinguished leaders of the 
fashionable world. The concert was 
perhaps inferior to an occasion intended 
to exhibit every department of the art 
in the highest perfection. A selection 
from Dr. Crotch’s oratorio of Palestine 
occupied the 1st act. In this act the 
orchestra was led by F. Cramer. In 
the 2d, Spagnolotti presided, and it 
consisted of a miscellany from Bee- 
thoven, Mozart, Rossini, Pacr, &c. 
Among the finest pieces were the over- 
ture to PromclheuSy and a Gloria in 
excelsis from a mass by Beethoven. 
The introductory movement of the first 
wjis given with full grandeur, but the 
Allegro was played with too much ra- 
pidity to be effective. The Gloria in 
excelsis was a fine specimen of the ge- 
nius of the composer for vocal musick, 
though its beauties were unfortunately 
far from being appreciated by the au- 
dience. The public taste, it would 
appear, is far from the sublime in mu- 
sical composition, and is more attracted 
by a simple ballad than the finest works 
of authors whose names must exist 
while music is a science. The third 
act was led by Mori, and comprised 
Atwood’s Coronation Anthem^ with a 
selection from Webbe, Reeve and other 
modern composers. All the singers 
distinguished themselves, but we have 
no space fctf a separate notice of each. 
Mrs. Salm<m^s first song, from Pales- 
tine., was languid; but an air with 
variations in the second part had the 
full efiVcl, both of her silvery tones 
and power of execution, and was much 
applauded* Brabam gave a song from 
Paer, with an obligato accompaniment 
for the boim, in his best style, but too 
much obscuring the melody by his 
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redundaucy of onianient. The cho- 
ruRsos wen; very ctteclivo. The or- 
cheatva was creeled on t!»e stagr in the 
same manner ns at the Oratorios. Much 


DRURY 

The success of Dniry-Iaiie Theatre^ 
under its present manaQ*oment, luis eoii- 
ftiderahly exceeded that of any former 
ftx''asoD. We arc jylad to hoar that its 
present Sta'^c Director resumes the 
conduct of the Haymarket Company, 
as Staofe Maiiaj^er, for two ensuing 
seasons; and we may justly anticipate 
that overflow in^,’ houses at this deli^ihU 
ful little Huimner theatre will reward 
the well directed talents that have so 
materially contri hated to the prosperity 
of Drury-lane. 

'I’ho lon«' and dull opera of 'fka 
Travfillers has been revived, with 
better success than it merited. The 
C'hinese scenery of ihc last metodramn, 
the aotiot^* of Dowton, and the sini^int^ 
of Mr. I3ruham and Miss Stephens, 
j^ave it an attraction far l)eyo«d its in- 
trinsic merits. It itas been received 
with considerable applause by crowded 
audiences. 

A new farce has been produced, cu- 
Citled £8 lOjr. Id* if (lailo Convenient. 
The principal character was performed 


COGENT 

The new opera, entitled dart, or the 
Maid of MUan^ has been performed to 
< rowded audiences. It is said to be a 
• r.uislution from the French, and Mr. 
Howard Payne is reported to be the 
translator. The plot, which is ex- 
tremely simple, is also without any 
pretension toorijfinality ; but the topic 
on which it proceeds is full of interest, 
and,ihou|rh in some parts the dialogue 
hangs rat her heavy, the situations soon 
awaken the attention from any languor 
that may originate in this cause. CUtri 
(Miss M. Tree), the heroine of the 
piece, is the daughter of a farmer 
named Itolamo (Mr. Fawcett). By the 
artiflcc of the Duke Vivaldi (Mr. Ab- 
bott), who conceived a violent passion 
tbr her, «he is brought from her hnm- 
blc home into his splendid mansion ; 
she there resists his addresses as firmly 
as before« I'he most (edions portion 
of the whole mechanism of this drama 
is the performante of a play in the 
Duke's Palace, calculated to awaken 
the feelings of his ndstress to the hor- 
rors of her sttiiatiou. — ^The Duke a|i- 
prifiea Clari shortly aAcrwurds of the 


interest was cxcKod by the prosenoR 
of the pupils of the acrtilomjli 'Fhe 
performance did not close till a very 
lute hour 


LAJVE, 

by Mr. I.iftton, who excited a good 
deal of laughter at the commcneeinetd 
by the ludi( rous personation of u 
Tailor^ but as the piece advanced, the 
audience manifested symptoms of dis- 
sutisfaetion, which, increasing as it 
proceeded, ended in the total failure, 
of the attempt. In the early scenes 
there was a very injudicious imitatiou 
of the plot of Sheridan’s Schoct for 
Sviindul. The <’ontra‘^d thus provoked 
had of course a bad clfect, and was in 
all probability among- the prominent 
causes of the tailurc. On the falliiigof 
the curtain, Mr. Liston came forward 
and informed the audience, that in 
consequence of the opinion expressed 
by them, the farce should be with- 
dr.'iwii. 

The following plays have also been 
acted during the month, but we have 
not space lo dwell on their merits. 
The Ifyporrilr^ Venire Preserved^ 
Richard ilfn CvmhcUnc^ ffumfcl, 
and the opera of the Cabinet. 


G.iRDEK. 

real nature of his views, but she resents 
all his otters as insolent, and finally 
makes her escape. After some adven- 
tures she arrives at her father’s house, 
whither she is pursued by her now pe- 
nitent lover, who lays his fortune at 
her feet and makes her his wife, to the 
delight of her astonished relations and 
of all Milan. Though there are some 
situations in the early scenes which 
produce considerable effect, the last 
scene is beyond comparison the most 
impressive. Mr. Fawcett, who iu the 
charablcr of an enraged and heart- 
broken father, had nothing else to do, 
threw his whole force into the inter- 
view with the daughter. He was well 
supported* by Miss Tree at a crisis so 
important, and it is but justice to say, 
that his picture of parental sufBiring 
and rage could not be contemplated 
without emotion, except by the few, 
if there be any, w'ho ha^c no sympathy 
for distress. There were some inci- 
dents (the connection of which with 
the main plot it would not be easy to 
discover) involved in the subject, but 
as they were the nieuii.s of introducing 
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Mi$«R I^?e a« a smart but accomplished 
cbambjiMnaid, and Mr. Pearman as a 
uiusicaf valet, it would be difficult to 
find fault with them on the score of 
consistency alone. Mr. Meadows has 
a character which gives his talents no 
scope, and Mrs. Vining is in the same 
situation. The music is very pleasing, 
and in some instances delightful. We 
never heard Miss Tree to more advan- 
tage. 

To those, who prefer the excellence 
of natural genius combined with a cul- 
tivated taste, the re-appearance of 
Itomeo and Juliet on the stage, during 
the present month, presented a high 
gratification. The appearance of Miss 
P. H. Kelly, iu the delightful Juliet^ 
was as usual greeted with uniuixed, 
and what is of more consequence and 
of rarer occurrence, 7t776m.v.rer/applause. 
Independent of the merit of her per- 
formance the audience appeared to 
greet her as one who had received un- 
merited treatment during her engage- 
ment at Covent Garden. By some 
extraordinary and unknown intlucnce, 
this amiable young lady and excellent 
actress has not been allowed to per- 
form in characters for which she was 
engaged, and for which she alone, 
either at this or the other theatre, is 
cmiiieatly qualified. The treatment 
which this lady has received obliges us 
to remind managers in general, that 
they have no riglit to engage perform- 
ers of the first talents, merely, as it 
would appear, to put them on the shelf ^ 
or to prevent them from acting in a 
rival establishment. If Drury had 
possessed this brightest star during 
the present season, the manager would 
have made a fortune 5 and her powers, 
joined to those of Kean and Young, would 
have rendered Coveut Garden imperfect 
desart. It has been said, that pre- 
viously to Miss Kelly's engagement 
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her parts were appropriated to other 
actresses; then why was she engaged ? 
Why give her double the salary that 
is given to her rivals and keep her un- 
employed? It has also been industri- 
ously reported, that she is incapable 
of acting any part but that of Juliet, 
and these unmanly detractors point to 
the parts she performed in the Earl of 
Essex and the Huguenot, as if those 
contemptible characters could change 
their calumny into truth ! It must, 
however, be confessed, that Miss Kelly 
disgraced her talents, and hazarded 
her reputation when she condescend- 
ed to appear in those tragedies. 
Tlie night lor her benefit is drawing 
near, when the public will have an 
opportunity of again fairly judging of 
her abilities, and we shall see whether 
there be such an anomaly in nature uh 
an excellent Juliet who is iucompcteiit 
to other characters. Venice Preserved 
will be acted for Miss Kelly’s benefit, 
in which she will perform the character 
of Eelvidera, and from the extreme 
interest that is felt by the public there 
can be no doubt of a numerous audi- 
ence, who will not sufier any party 
influence to be exerted in order to ob- 
scure her rising fame. All public cha- 
racters of eminent merit are the pro- 
perly of the country, and are peculi- 
arly entitled to the protection of a Free 
Press; wc theretore heartily lend our 
assistance in promoting the cause of 
Virtue and Talent. 

Much Ado about Nothing has been 
repeated at this theatre, and we can 
not blit admire the classic acting of 
Mr. Charles Kemble, in Benedict ; the 
gentlemanly elegance which was dif- 
fused over all his railings against 
love, as well as the parts, iu which ho 
afterwards persuades himself that be 
was a martyr to the passion, were ad- 
mirably sustained. 
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The Secretary to the SOCIETY of 
GUARDIANS for the PROTECTION 
of TRADE by Circulars ha^ informed 
the Members thereof, that a persoa 
caliing himself 

Fraitcis Hartwell, Wholesale 
Druggist, 6, Swan-lane, Upper Tbames- 
nUtfet, and Walworth, sometimes uses 
name of 

Robert Hartwell, and some- 
times that of 

.jpRAiirois Robert Hartwell, of 
the same place. 


That the persons undernamed, or 
using the firm and description of 
Francis and White, Stone, Mar- 
ble, Cement, Lime aud Coal Mer- 
chants, 22, Trafalgar-street, Walworth- 
road, and Thames-strect, City, are in 
no way connected with Messrs. Francis, 
White, and Francis, Members of 
THIS Society, who are Roman Ce- 
ment Manufacturers, at Nino Elms, 
Vaiixhall, in Mid^e Scot land-yard, 
and in EaH-streef, JBIaokfiriars. 
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Grand Entertainment at the Man- 
eion-house. — 'I'hc entertainment which 
wan postponed from Taster Monday in 
consequence of the extensive repairs 
in that building', took place on the 7th 
inst. The Egyptian Hall was most 
superbly fitted up for the occasion, but 
the number of tickets issued for the 
dinner having considerably exceeded 
what is usual, two of the spacious apart- 
ments on the same floor were appro- 
priated to the reception of the. later 
The arrangementa made by 
the Committee were, however, such as 
to prevent any long continued confu- 
sion in the course of the arrival of a 
dinner party consisting of nearly 500 
individuals. The company expcnciiced 
in the change of the drawing-ioom, 
•which has been transferred from the 
second to the first-floor, a very great 
convenience. The dancing commenced 
at half-past ten. The ball was opened 
by the daughter of Sir C. Hunter and 
the Bavarian Minister, 

By a Parliamentary account just 
ju'inted it appears that the net lle- 
venue of Ireland, for the year ending 
5th April, 1S23, was 3,513,814/.; for 
5th April, 1S'2J, 3,990,408/. The Ciis- 
toms jfor the year euding 5lh April, 
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1823, amounted to 1,108,0.39/.; 515 
April, 1822, 1,418,780/. ; so t’nat|^n thi.s 
branch alone there is a fulling off of 
249,847/. In Great Britain the pro- 
duce of the Customs for the year end- 
ing 5tli April, 1823, exceeded tiuit of 
the preceding year. 

Wanstcad-housc was sold by auction, 
on the premises for 10,000/. ; one of 
the conditions of sale binds the p’ar- 
chaser to clear every thing away, even 
to the foundarion, by l.ady-day 1825. 
Ihe biddings fommeneed at 1000/, ami 
advanced by tlnnisaiidsiill Ihcy reached 
tSOOO/. when they dwindled to an ad- 
vance of 100/. each bidding, till they 
reached the sum at which tlic building* 
was sold; the purchasers are Messis. 
Stanuard and Athow, of Norwich, in 
coiijuiictioii with three other of their 
tuwiiNtiien. The auctioneer announced 
to the company, by their ri qnest, that 
they iiitcnded to sell the whole in lots, 
large or small, to suit buyers, and they 
absol.itcly sold a pair of inai bio chim- 
ney-pieces for 300 guineas before they 
left the room. Thus is saerjticed, on 
the sliriiu of e.vnavaga>u;c, a mansion, 
which cost in its erection more than 
3(i9,i)00/. and w'hicU has no (ojual m 
the county of l>.scx! 
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The I.ady of William P4‘t**x,<‘^(l.r.'idrtiiran-plai'« 

i’lie Lady ot Wilhain llfni y 
Biii?ht(»n 

'rh(‘ bady of William Cavtwri£;ht, New 
NoitMlk-'stivct 

'flu* Lady of John Biow n, still-born, Kiiij?- 
ston, Oxon. 

'Vtis, (laptaiii Protberof-, Haiiipt^'ti 

Mrfi. S. S. lirlkuH, Salisbury-j»4i»aro 

P.lUG 

The Lady of Patrick Po^vel^ esti. folford'i-hall, 
Sullolk 

The Ladv of llicliard fJo.-.hng, esip Devon.sldre- 
‘'U»'et, Port!aiid-]dare 

The L.ady 4>f John Allen, esq. Leirecter-'.fpiare 

Mrs. Mathicu, Finabury-jdarc 


Tli«* L.idv Ilf C.-nitam J P. ,1 , 011 . nl IJon 
India ro!n])TiN -< Slnj) H;,Tlie 
Mjs. J, Whit<‘, -11.11 ij. Ilf 

Jiudy TnllToioi f , <ii <»>-• < pfi 

'I'lie Ladyot John J.ai!\ ( ii.ik.e-Mi Nnm.hiirv, 

;Mis Tlnmias Gnl, I'laiikbn l-pi Iff , Plvnionili 
'the L.uIy of.Tohn tlenrs , f so Lri'at Cno' 
bei land -place, 

HT£K?. 

'riif Ladyof A ItrjTner Leif her, c-tl. lli>ei)amp. 

toil 

The Lady i>f A W. Law, esq. 

The l^adv . 1 . 9. Nicindis, e-' i. Ihirii.imf ri!--*. 
The L.idy of tbo R4*v. C. 12. l\oon«‘, ittnkl.ui l 
KecTory. 


MARRIAGES. 


Browning, John, Psiq to 
Jackaon, AlUs Harriet Anguata Ernst, Bano- 
ver-atreet, Uanover-square 
Butt, William, jun.esq. ofCornoybury, Herts, to 
Touiple, Miss Eliza, Bronipton-g^ovo 
Bowyer, Edward, esq. liaglano* Monmouth- 
shire, to , 

Theakston, Miss Isabella, of Ripon, County 
of York 

Barclay, John, esq. of Barnes, Surrey, to 
Hawes, Miss Martha, Spring-gardens 
■Cowell, Charles, esq. of Ipswich, to 
fiyles. Miss Marianne, Hill-house 
■Curtis, Wlllliam, esq. of Finchley, to 
Soppitt, Miss, youngest daughter of the late 
William Soppitt, esq. 

Eur, Ma(r, May^ 1823. 


Campbell, tJeorge, O'^q. of Vdenwoml. to 
Chiistio, Miss Maryaret, Feiiybank 
Ediiieston, James, esq. of llomei ton, to 
Robson, Miss Anna Pi isnlla, Hackney 
Ctrenside, John. esq. of Claph.am-risc. to 

Foyster, Miss Harriet I*ratt, dauffhtc’r of the 
late Samuel Foystcr, esq. Chailotte-stroot, 

Fitzroy- square 

Ifaniner.Captaiii J. R.N. of Ilolhrook-hall, Snf- 
foik, to 

Dawson, Miss Harriet, daughter of the late 
Thomas Dawson, esq. of Edwardston-hall, 
Suffolk 

Herbert, John Owen, esq. of Dolforgan, Mont- 
omcrviihire, to 

ohiisoii, fvliss Harriet, Southstoke, Somerset 

M 
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Herbert, Oeorgo Flower, eaq. Lieutenant R.N. Pw, Mr. Samuel, of Great Surrey-etreet, to 
Ilfracombe, to Stonehoiiee, Miss Mary Ann, Belmont>cot- 

Hard|ng, Miss Mary, niece of Commissioner tage, Vauxhali 

Bowen, of the Navy Peebett, Captain, of the Curp of Engineers on 

Hill, St. Leger, esq. Brighton, to the Bengal Establishment, to 

Nugent. Miss, daughter of the late John Nu- Gordon, Miss Catherine, daughter of Robert 
gent, esq. of Epsom Hepburne, esq. of Clarkington 

Janies, John, esq. Dartford, to Rickwood, George, esq. of Lydd, County of 

J ackson, M iss Emily, Kidbrook-lodgo, Kent Kent, to 
Jukes, Rev. J. Yeovil, Somersetshire, to Marsh, Miss Susannah Jones, Colacy>hateh 

Griffith, Miss Mary, Connaught-tcrrace Ross, Mr. J. P. Hammersmith, to 

King, Rev. Walker, eldest son of the Lord Long, Miss Ann, Chalford-on-the-hill, Glou- 
Bishop of Rochester, to ceatershire 

Heberden, Miss Anne, third daughter of Dr, Schreiber, Charles, esq. of Hinchclseadodge, 
Hcberden Hants, to 

Luke, Lieut. George Rivers, of the Royal Ar< Amelia, eldest daughter of Major General Sir 

tillery, to John Cameron, K.C.B. 

Todd, Miss Mary Ann, Weres Cot, County of Sims, John, M.l). of Cavendish-square, to 
Somerset Dilhvyn, Miss Lydia, Highain-lodge, Wal- 

Lug^er, Robert, esq. Cathcrinc-hall, Cam- thamstow 

bridge, to Say, Thomas, esq. 5th Regt. of Bombay Native 

Dixon, Miss Harriet, Mocklenhurgh-square Infantry, to 

Mould, Jacob, esq. Lincolii’s-inn-tiel(U,to Hill, Miss, late of Glastonbury, Somersctshii'e 

Oakley, Miss Mary Ann, eldest daughter of Touray, B. J. esq. Brlxton.to 
William Oakley, esq. late ot Chisleliurst, Kent Claik, Miss Sarah, daughter of the late Dr. 

Murray, Major, of his Maje-ty’s 30th Regt to Clark, of the Island of Dominica 

Browne, Miss Amelia Ann, daughter of Towton,Rev. Dr. of the Island of Jamaiea, to 
Samuel Browne, esq. late of the General Post Thorn, Miss Maty, daughter of the Rev. 
Office, London Thomas Thorn, Bath. 

DEATHS. 

Andordon, Mrs relict of the late Ferdinamlo Kenrick, John, esq. Wynn-hall, Iluabon, 
Andenlon, esq. Taunton, 8(i — Abdy, the Rev. County of Denbigh — King^mill, Hir Robeit, 
Wm. Jarvis, St John's Rectory, Southwark, 68. bart. Sidmonton, llantrt, 53. 

Frederick, the infant son of the Rev. 11. Letevvc, Charles Shaw, esq. Wliitehall-place, 
Breedon, Rectory Pangbourne, Berks— Big- Gi — Lloyd, Mrs, relict of John Lloyd, esq. 

Hold, John, C. esq. Catton, in Norfolk — The Union-parade, Lcarnington-^pa, 80 — Lovell, 

Right Hon. William. Earl Beauchamp, at his Robert, M.D. Begbrook, Bristol — Lambert, 

seat in Worcestershire — Bntburst, Mrs. Lady Rev. Jaim*s,sen. Feisfield Pu.sonage, S2. 
of the Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Noi'^vich, The Right Hon. Cathciine, Counters Dowa- 
Oreat Malvern, Worcestershire — Bi own, widow ger Morton, Park-street, 86 — The infant son of 

of the late Thomas Brown, esq. Lower Chearn, Major M’CaskiU, ivciisiugton-gore — Muekle, 
Surrey— Brant, Mrs Isabella Anne, wife ot the Captain, R.N. Keswick, 75— Merchant, Mrs. 
Rev. W. C. Brant, Farlbingbo-lodge, 2/ — Bil- relict of the Rev. James Merchant, Shaftea- 

lingay, Samuel, esq. Plaistow, Essex, 76— Ber- bury — M'Ken/Je, the Hon. Caroline, third 

tin, Mrs. Amelia, wife of S. Beitm.esq Berner’s- dauglitcr of Lord Se.ilbrtli, Brabau-castle. 
Street — Blieth, James, e»«i. Twickenham. Nollekins, Jo^eftlt, esq. R.A.Mortimcr-strect, 

Colquit, Goodwin, es(i. late of the Gicnadier Cavendish-squaie, SO. 

Guards, Le M ous, in Fi ance — Cai twi ight, M rs. Lady Gwen, Poi tinan-square. 

Maria, wile of William Cartwright, esq. Sid- PuiIing, Mrs. Maiia, w'lfe of John Charles 
mouth-street, JVIcoklenbui gU - square — t'ook. Purling, esq Kingston-Ru'ssell, f)orsetshire — 
Bryan William Darwin, eaq. Alverley-giange, Preston, Sir 'riiomas, Beeiton-hall, Noilolk, 50. 
County of Yoiksliire — Cornish, lluhett. esq. Reinagle, .Mrs. wife of P. Reinagle, esq. it.A. 
Salconihe-hill, neai Sidinouth, 05 — Cox, J.W. Chelsea — flond.-ill, Charles Henry, esq. Oxen- 
esq. llatton-gardon. wood, Berkshire — Readier, Mrs. wife of W. 

Dowding, Mrs. Meekleubiirgh-squ. — Davies, Reader, esq Biunswick-square — Ruth, Cliar- 

John.osq. SmTey.street,Stiand,82 — Diinsdalc, lotto, daughtei ot the late Rev. HouIUm Hart- 
Thomas, esq. Charlotte-street, Portlaiid-idace, well, and grand-danglitcr of Sir Francis John 
65— Davey, Lieut. Colonel 'rhomas. Royal Ma- Hartwell, hart. Leamington, 9. 

lines. Strange, Alexander, esq. Lieut in the 42d, or 

Filton, Miss, Hastings, Sussex — Forsters, Royal Highlanders, Island ot Madeira, 29 — 

Mrs. Susannah, widow of the late Edward Sutton, Mrs. Margaret, wife of Daniel Sutton, 

Forster, eaq, Waltliauistow, Es'sex — Fordhuin, juii oaq. Kcn^ingtoii — Statue.^, John, esq. Pal- 

Mrs. Sarah, wife of Edwaid K. Fordlmm, esq. mer-terrace, Islington, 20— Sutton, Major Mat- 

Royston, Heits, 76— Faithhorn, Mrs. ivife of tliew, Fntb-stroel, Soho— Sliaw, James, esq. 

Dr, Faithhorn, Berner's- si reel. Gillingham.County ot Norfolk— Steele, Robert, 

Gilchrist, James, esq. Kensington, 24— Gelli- esq. Ahrestord, Hants— Sanders, Captain Thos. 

brand, Mrs. wife ot T. Gellibrand, esq. Carshal- ot the Hon. East India (hmipaiiY'a Ship Orwell, 

ton, SuiTCy— Lady Gethin, wife of Sir Percy Canton— Sterling, Mr John, Old Broad-stceet, 

Oethin, bart. Percy-mount, Sligo, Ireland — 72— Smyth, Colonel Sir William, hart. Hill-hall, 

Grace, Mr. Thomas, jun, Puttlowes, County of Essex, 78 — Seale, Gregory, esq. Crockertop, 

Bucks— Grant, Charles, esq. younger brother of Wilts, 8.5 — Suliomberg, Miss Anne, only daugli- 

thc Right-on. Sir William Grant— Right Hon. terof Captain Scbomberg,R N. — Sayer, James, 

Lord Glenbcrvie, Cheltenham, S'!— Green, Mrs. e.sq. Chapel- street. May-fair, 75. 

Ann, Westerham, Kent, 83. Tonlson, eaq. Rockhall, Goiinty Kilkenny, 58 

The infant daughter of the Rev. Sir John —Troy, Dr. Itoman Catholic Archbishop of 

Head, bart. Rector of Rayleigh, Essex— Dublin, in Dublin — Tluickery, the Hon, William, 

Horton. Eusebius, esq, Catton, Derbyshire, Member of the Connell in the Government of 

76 — Hast, Philip Francis, esq. Haymavket, 82 — Madras onhis passage to the Cape— The Dowa- 

Haworth, Dr. Red Lion-square— Hunter, F. W. ger Viscountess Torrington, Tenterden-street— 

esq. surgeon to the Hon, East India Company’s Tilt, Miss, Tavistock-suuare. 

Ship Asia, Sangur-roads — Hussev, Lieut.-Ocn. Upton, Mrs. wife of Henry Upton, osq. Che)- 

Veru Warner, Great Cnnibcrland-plnee, 76— tenham,70. 

Hall, William, esq. Valo-place, Hammersmith, Walker, Mrs. Mary, wife of John Waiker, esq. 

33. ' Rickmansworth — William, Viscount Dudley 

llbert. Rev. Roopc, Bouringslcigh, Devon — and Ward, Hlinlcy-hall, Staffordshlri*, 74. 

Judd, Miss Elleu L'UilHa, youngest daughter Of Young, Mrs. Alicia Maria, relict of the late 
WUHam Judd, cfcq Loughtow, Ea-scx. John V ouug, e^q. Fairview, Ellesmere, 70. 
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LIST OF PATENTS. 


Thomas Hancock, of Goswcll-mcws, 
Si. Luke, Old-street, Middlesex, patent 
cork-manufacturer, for an improvement 
ill the preparations for various useful 
purposes of pitch and of tar, separately 
or ill union, by an admixture of other 
iuj^^redients with cither or both of 
them. Dated March 22, 1823. 

7'homas Wickham, of Nottingham, 
lace-manufactnrcr; for a compound 
paste and liquid, to be used for the 
purpose of improving and colouring 
lace and net, and all other manufac- 
tured articles made of ilax, cotton, 


wool, silk, or any other animal or 
vegetable substance, whether the fabric 
of the same be composed of holes or 
interstices, or of open or close work, 
or otherwise, and to be applied in the 
process of getting up, dressing, or 
colouring the same. Dated March 24, 
1823. 

William Jessop, of Buttcrly-hall, 
Derbyshire, iron-master ; for an clastic 
metallic piston, or packing of pistons, 
to be applied externally or internally 
to cylinders. Dated March 27, 1823. 


COMMERCIAL REPORT. 
Tuesday y May 20, 1823. 


Cotton. — It was generally believ- 
ed the heavy prompt day at the India 
House on Friday last would bring 
several large parcels of Cotton on the 
market at prices a shade under what 
had been paid at the last India sale; 
there were however few parcels press- 
ing upon the market, and allhongh 
one or two purchases could be made at 
a small decline, yet the reduction was 
not general. The purchases since our 
last consist of 1750 balc.s, viz. in bond, 
300 Surats, .5{rf. a ordinary to 
good fair-, 1200 ik'iigals, bd. is- b\d, 
ordinary to good fair; 130 Madras, 
b\d. a b\d. fair and good fairj 20 
Boweds, 75d. good fair j 70 Smyrtias, 
7Jd. a 8d. and 50 Deineraras, lOJrf. 
duty paid. 

Coffee.— The very languid and de- 
pressed state of the Coffee market 
which we noticed on Tuesday last, had 
the effect of deterring the principal 
holders from advertising sales ; the 
parcels brought forward were too 
limited to afford any criterion of the 
market prices. There were no public 
sales brought forward this forenoon, 
and very few purchases are reported 
by private contract. The arrivals to- 
day arc large, but the exports continue 
considerable. 

Sugar.— The demand for rausco- 
vades during the last week has been 
limited, and for good and fine Sugars 
rather lower prices were submitted 
to j the brown fully supported the pre- 
vious currency, The public sate of 
Friday consisted of 327 casks of Gre- 
nada Sugars, new, and of a very excel- 
lent quality; the bright yellow and 
Stroup grey, 62s> a 63s, went fid. a Is, 


per cwt. under the prices by private 
contract ; the good, ()0 a\ « also a 
shade lower; the inferior quality, 
bSs. ()d. a bOs. 6d. sold rather higher. 
This forenoon no Sugars were on sale, 
oil account of the holidays. 

Corn — The Wheat market closed 
on Friday with so much life, that a 
further advance was asked yesterday ; 
the supply was larger than last week, 
and after a few of the best runs were 
picked out at 3.y. a per quarter ad- 
vance, the ‘trade became heavy, and 
some quantity remains unsold, and the 
market went a little lower, but it may 
be quoted fully 2.y. higher than on the 
Monday preceding; Flour supports 
the advance, but the sales are not 
brisk. There was a good deal of Bar- 
ley fresh in, which met a dull sale at a 
decline of Ijr, per quarter. A great 
many vessels from Ireland, which have 
been long detained by contrary winds, 
have now got round, and we have also 
a large arrival of Oats from our own 
coast; the trade was very dull, though 
the sales made were on terms equal to 
the preceding Monday; the supply, 
including the arrivals since Saturday, 
is very large, and it is hardly probable 
it will be cleared off without submit- 
iog to soinq depression. 

Hum, Brandy, and Hollands^ — 
The Rum market continues in a very 
depressed state; there arc sellers at 
the reduced quotations, but no buyers. 
The best marks of Brandy offer free 
on board to arrive at2r. 10^. a 2s. ltd. 
In Geneva there is little alteration. 

Spices.— There is no alteration since 
the India sale; Cinnamon bears a 
small premium. 
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LIST OF BANKRUPTS AND DIVIDENDS, 

From SATURDAY, APRIL 15, to SATURDAY, MAY 17, 1823. 
Extracted from the London Gazette* 

N. B, All the Mcctiugs ai*a\t the Court of Commissioners^ Bissiuffhall -street^ 

uulcss otherwise expres^ied. The Attornies’ Names are in Parenthesis. 

BANRUPTCl^S SUPERSEDED. 

M. nift.ss, Pottorn?, Wilts, victualler. W. Piper, Haniinersmith, bargC'builder. 

O. Holden, CUtherue, LaneasUire, calico-manu* T.Lidboiter*-Southwick, Sussex, corn-merebant, 

fHi’turcr. T Charlesworth, Clare<strect, Clare-raarket, 

J. Holden, Mancbeater, calico-dealer. ffrocfir. 

W. Thriven, Kilmeredcn, Somersetshire, linen- J. Eaglesfleld and J. Wall, Hinckley, Leicester- 
draper. » , shire, hosiers. 

L.H- MarteUyiFinsbury-square, merchant. 

BANKRUPTCIES ENLARGED. 

8. WagstalT and T. Baylis, Kidderminster, car- J. CKBrien, nroad-sti'eet-buildings, merchant, 
pet a archonsemen^ from Mar. II to April 29. from March 8 to April 26. 
it. Xewhouse, Huddersfield, plumber, from May W. Johnson, Addington-place, Camberwell, but- 

J to 24. cher, from March 28 to May 10. 

BANKRUPTS. 


Aidrohus, J . Liverpool, draper. (Blackstock and 
jKunce, Tenrjde. 

AMoit, I, Bucklershury, tiislian-manufacturer. 
(Haul a fid JohiHon, King’s Bench-walk, 
Temple. 

AtHoll,,!. Deptford, shoo maker. (Woodwaid, 
D\eiton and t’oomhe, Tokellhouse-^ald. 

Allowav, J. and .1. Bodniin‘«ter, Somei>etshire, 
Ciutlionwaie doalei«, (lliolvs and Jiraiken- 
ihIko. Bartlott’s-hiiilding'., ILoIhuin. 

Alien, W Seeliilng-lane.Towcr-'^trcet, ale-dea- 
loi. ( Van yaiidau, Nicholas-lane, Loaibard- 
slretl. 

li.inhuiy, C. H. Wond-streel, Chenpside, silk- 
nui nut act in or. (Hurd and Johnson, King’s 
Itenoh-v alk, Temiile. 

Brown, F. W'liartoii, Lancashiie, dealer. 
(Wheeler, ('aslle-sii-ret, Holtxun. 

Barire, 13. CUlfoid street. Bond-street, wine 
rneii'hatt ((Jalo, lla.liiglmll-stieet, 

Beckett, 13. 1'rawfonl street, 8t. MarN h* hone, 
1)1 inter. (, Jones .imi lIf)\^uld, Mhiriiig-lane. 

Broom, W. Waloot, SoneTset^hiie, builder 
(Jenkins, James and Ahl ott, Ncu-inn. 

Biuiojj, J EdwHi'd-stieet,Portm:ui-ffjuaro,iion- 
moneei. (Jones and Bland, Great 
hone-8treet. 

Baxter, R. Great Easieheap, Seoteh-faotor 
(Walker, Uankiu and Hiehards, Basinghall- 
street. 

Buckle, T. Leeds, merthuiit. (Maxon, Little 
Fi iday-street. 

Bradley, R. Bromley, Kent, victualler. (Bad- 
deley, Leman-street, Gooduian’s-flelds. 

Bui ton, C. Bristol, grocer. (Edmunds, Exche- 
quer-olfice, LincoliVs-inn. 

Bowman, P. R. Arundel, Sussex, tanner. (Free- 
man and Heathcote, Coleman-street. 

Burn, 0. Maidstone, pastry-cook. (Wildes, 
Chanceiy-lane. 

Beak.H. Huthampton, Somersetshire, inealman. 
(Nethersoles and Co. Bssex-stiect, Strand. 

liundeirn, J. J. late of Great Winchestcr-street, 
merchaut, (Blunt and Co. Broad-street-build- 
iitgs. 

Bliffh. W. C. Bath, grocer, (Hurd and Co. 
King’s Bench-walk, Temple. 

Beadsmorc, J. Ashby-dc-la-Zouch, Leicester- 
shire, printer. (Daxaiid Co. Gulldford-strect. 

Burgess, G. and J. Gate, Portsmouth, brewers. 
( Ragne, Great James-street. ^ 

Cuit*'r,T. H. Miuoriee, victualler. (Younger, 
John-street, America-square, 

Cooper, U. A. Stocklinch-Ottcrsay, Somerset- 
shire. (Poole and Greenfield, Gray’s-inn-sq. 

Cbnbaud, H. Plumtrec str. Blootnsbury-square, 
,|%weller. <UUrd and Johnson, King’s Bench- 
.w^k, Temple. 

4^Uiti^in , H . Kensington , carpenter. (Poole 
and Greenfield, Grny's-iun-square. 

Drydefij J'. Ratbbonc-place, Oxford-street, ha* 
berfiashiH*. (Fisher, Bucklersbury. 

Davies, |5, liigh-slieet, Southwark, hatter. 
(Blake, Great 8 Umy-bU-., Blaekfriars-road. 


Denison, H. Liverpool , money-scrivener. (Tay- 
lor and Roscoe, King’;! Bench-walk, Temple. 

Dickenson, R. B. Little Orosvenor-street, Gros- 
venor-siiuare, victualler. (Flaistcd, East- pi. 
Lanihetii. 

Dodd, E. Manchester, painter. ( Buttye, Chan- 
cery-lane. 

Edwards, J. Elder-street, Nortunfalgate, silk- 
w’caver. (James, Bucklcrsluiry. 

Evans, D. Marchiuoul-slreet, draper. (Asbuist, 
Samhrook-court, I3asinghall-street. 

Fowler, D. Copthall-court, broker. (Fisher, 
Bucklersbury. 

Fleet, F. A^leslmry, niickingh.mishire, com* 
dealer. (Baxter, Gray'a-inn-placc. 

Fowle, .T. Sandwich, common-lmewer. (Lo<ling- 
ton and Hall, Seigeant’s-inn, Fleet-street. 

Fox, J Claremont- plate, Kent-ro.id, Cainhei- 
well, poulterer. (W, and D. RiehardsOu, 
W alhrook. 

(Jilbert.T. jun. Long-aerc, coach-maker. (Kaje, 
Dyer’s buildings, Holborn 

Godsell J. Winchester, linen-draper (Brem- 
ndge, Chancery’-!a?ie. 

Grove, G. and 11. Wilkinson, Liverpool, iroii- 
niongers, (Perkins and Frampton, Gray's inn, 

Gliddon, A. King-street, Covent-garden, tobau- 
coiiiat. (Faithful, Birchin-lanc. 

lIinvarth.E. Leeds, wuulstapler. (Battyc, Chan- 
cel y-l.irie. 

IIildo^,W^New Windsor, saddler. (Webb, Burt- 
lett’s-hiiildings, Holborn. 

Haswell.J.F. Fox and Hound s-yard, Curtain- 
road, Shoreditch, horse dealer. (Deaton and 
Barker, Gray’s-inn-square. 

Hickman, W. and D. Timothy, Lciccster-sqnare, 
hosiers. (WMteluck, King-street, Cheapside. 

Hewitt, T. Whitchurch, Shro]»shire, furrier. 
(Procter and Slaney, Gray’s-inn-place. 

llardcrn, P. and J. I^lacclesficld, silk-ifianufac- 
turers. (Blacklow, Frith-street, Soho, 

Honty, W. Pliickley, Kent, smith. (LiudBay,>St. 
Thomas's-street, Bouthwark. 

Haoitnon, J. Great Portland-strcot, Oxford-st., 
plumber. (Stevens and Wood, Little St. 
Thomas Apostle. 

Herbert, W, Goldsmith-street, Cheapside, rl- 
band-inanufocturer. (Webster & Son, Queen- 
street. Cheapside. 

Hedges, T. Bristol, grocer. (Poole and Green* 
field, Gray’8<«jhin-square. 

InnelLJ. and J. Chalford, Gloucestershire, clo- 
thiers. (King, Sorgeant’s-inn, Fleet-street. 

Jeiison, T. Heaton Norris, Lancashire, brewer. 
(KUis and Co. Cursitor-etreet. 

Johnson. W. Grange, Bermondsey, tanner. 
(Walker, Rankin and Richards, Baslnghall-st. 

Jannain,J. Cumbcrland-ktreet; New.road. up- 
holsterer. (Clarke, Little St/rbomAa Apoiue, 
Queen-street- 

«JeferlH, J. Lfoson-green, Paddingtdh,ink-maou- 
facturor. (Rogers and Son, Afano&estdr- 
biiildli^s, Westminster. 

Joseph, M. J.Fox, Ordinary-court, Nicholas- 
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Bividends. 




lane, L«ml>ar<l*9tre«t, merchant. (Hird) Her- 
vvick-street, Soho. 

Kirby, J. Clioleca, Unen-diajier. (Gates, Catea* 
ton-street. 

KinnIng.T, Oxford-street, linen-draper. (Willis, 
Watson and Bower, Tokenhouso-ynrd, Loth- 
bnrv. 

Kimber, C. Lambonrne, Berkshire, brewer. 
(Bousfield, Chatham -place, Hlackfriars, 

Lidbetter, T. South wick, Sussex, corn-mer- 
chant. (Grcgson and Fonnereau, Angel- 
rourt, Tbroginorton-street. 

!mc.as, C. Kenniiigton, dealer. (Terkiiis and 
Frampton, Holborn-court, Gray’s-iun. 

Iiowe, J. Wairiiigton, cuirier. (Masou, Cres- 
cent-place, New Bridge-strcot. 

liowe.s. BurUm-on-Trent, scilvener. (Caser, 
Wolverhampton. 

Lorner, W.jun. Southampton, printer. (Slade 
and Jones, J»»hn-streot, Bedtord-row. 

Leuiiaid, W. Norfolk -place, Newington-butts, 
tea dealer. (Gellibrand, Au&tln friars. 

Lewis, L. Newcastle-upon-Tyne, milliner. (Bell 
and Brodrick, Bow-church -yaid. 

Lambert, C, Sloane-street, Chelsea, school- 
master. (Stalford, Buckingham-st., Strand. 

Middleton, J New Tothill-slrcet, Westminster, 
smith. (Way, Lucas arid Parkinson, Aig>lc- 
strcpt, Oxford -street. 

Murrell, W. i- kinner- street, Snow-hill, auc- 
tioneer. (Ilnssen, Crown-court, Aldersgate- 
sfrect. 

M'Queen, W. H. and S. Ilaniiltoii, Newman- 
street, Oxford-street, stationers. (Ifutchirison 
and f!o. LiiiooluS-inn, New-sqiiaie. 

Miller, 11. F. T. Froine-Selwood, mouey-^>cn- 
\euer. t William.-., Red Lion-siiu-are. 

Nasli, I). Finsbury-place, l•'ll)^h^ry-^f^^art^ sta- 
hle-kecpcr. (Coatet., I’umji-eom t, Temple 

Nieliols, J. FinchingUeid, Es'-ex, tanner. (Ni- 
choIK, Great Winchcstcr-street, Old Broad- 
street. 

PiMin, B. Bii chills, Stalfordshirc, coal-inaster. 
( 1 1 lint, Surrey-sti eel. Strand. 

Pliillins, T. Strand, victualler. (J. Newton, 
SiTle’s-pluce, Carey-sticet. 

Powell, P. Brighton, siik-rnereer. (Tanner, 
F ore-ritrect, Cripplegate. 

Ilolierts, T. and J. do Yrdgoyti, Bi'oad-street, 
'-tork-Ijrokers. (Farr en, Sad venor and Stuart, 
King’s Ar ms-yard, Coleman-street. 

Read. R. Newcastle-under-Lyme, carpenter. 
(Stocker and Baw.suu, New Boswcll-court, 
Car ey-street. 


Robson, J. H. Sunderland near the Sea, mercer. 
( Ulakistoti, Symond's-fnti, Chancery-lane, 

Roper. J. Norwich, woollen-draper. (Pooln and 
Co. Gray‘»-inn-squarc. 

Robertson, J Wilton, Wiltshire, surgeon. (Sao-< 
ter, Chancery-latie. 

Shaw, W. Thornhill F,efis, Yorkshire, boat- 
builder. ( Battye. Chancery-lane. 

Sprerit, J. Gosport, builder. (Bogue, Great 
J ames-street, Bedford-row. 

Starmar, W. Odell's-place. Little Chelsea, linen- 
draper. (C. lierlsletjNurthumborland-strcet, 
Strand, 

Spendelow, R. Drayton in Halea, Shropfthiie, 
ironmonger. (Benbow and Co. Lincoln’s- 
inm 

Skinner, W. Bradninch, Devonshire, serge- 
maker. (Darke, Red Lion-square. 

Spikiijs, C. Bethnal-green, bookseller. (White, 
Garden-row, London-road. 

Syker, T. Rath-Kaston, Somersetshire, clothier. 
(Nind and Cotterill, Throgmorton-street. 

Thompson, J. Manchester, tea-dealer. (Adling- 
ton, Gregory and Faulkner, Bedford-row. 

Thompson, J. and W. Walker, Wulvci-faumpton, 
draper. (Chester, Staplc's-lnn. 

Tilterton, J. Wilmington-square, Spa-fields« 
surgeon. (Heard, Hooper-square, Lcinan- 
street, Goodmaii’s-lifdd'^. 

Tomlin", J. Boddicot, Oxfordshire, nurseryman. 
(Alakinson, Elm-court, Temple. 

Thomas, J. Kent-street, Southwark, builder, 
(Newbon, Great Carter-lane, Doctora'-com- 
nmns. 

Todd, E. Liverpool, woollen-draper. (Adluig- 
tim and Co Bedford- row. 

Viiw'v.J. Bristol, cabinet-maker. (Williumaand 
White, Lincoln’s-iim. 

Vivi-in.S.'rywardreath, Cornwall, linen-draper, 
(Shaw, Ely-place. 

Waiiiwright, H. and J. Liverpool, (Blackstock 
and Buhce, Temple. 

Wilde, J. Adlington, Cheshire, farmer. (Milne 
and Pairy, Temple. 

Wright, G. St. Marti n’s-lane, boot-factor, 
(.leyes, Cham ery-laiie. 

Weild, G. Nottingham, draper. (Hurd and 
.Tohnson, Temple. 

Willingham, G Great Mary-lc-bone-str. Mary, 
le-boue, money scrivener. (Tanner, Fore-sU 
C'ripplegate. 

Wilkin. T. Sohain, Cambridgeshire, scrivener. 
(Leuber, Newmarket. 


DIVIDENDS. 


Abithul, late of Bui7-street, St. James’s, mer- 
chant, May 24. 

Ambrose, E. King-street, City, warehouseman, 
June 17. 

Alvin, R. P. Elm-Htreet,Gr^’ 8-inn-lane, ale and 
table beer brewer, M ay 17. 

Axford.T. Abiiigton, Berkshire, wine-merchant. 
May 20. 

Asquith, S. otherwise T. O. Asquith and D. 
Asquith, Bermondsey, and T. Mellish, New 
Kent-roud, ship-owners. May 27. 

Bosisto, W. Reading, Woollen-draper, May 20. 

Bowring, T. G. Funchui'ch-buildings, broker. 
May 31. 

Beadey, J.Wootton Undcredge, clothier, June 4. 

Uillingham, J. UUoxeter, naiLmauufacturer. 
May 28. 

Bell, G. Berwick-upon-Tweed, cooper. May 27. 

fieiifiett, S. A. Worship-street, Shoreditch, and 
Battle-bridge, coaoh-inHiiulactarer, May 17. 

BradfordrG. Bristol, broker. May 12. 

Baker, W. and N, Portsea, grocers, April 96, 

Bedson, T. and R. Bishop Aston, near Birming- 
ham, brass- founder, May 21. 

Berriuiau, W. late of Lyneham, Wiltshire, 
dealer, 9. 

Bromley, T Circus-street, New-road, Mary-le- 
bone, ironmonger, Mj^ 13. 

Bodyt Morioe-town, Stoke Pamerell,^ Devon- 
shire, merchant, June 6. • 

Bird, T. 8olihnll-lodgo> WarwiekslUre, coaL 
dcalcr. May 14^ 

Branwlilte^ Brl»Ufl fietoge^iBaoalaoturer, May’ 


Birch, J. Birmingham, jeweller. May 13. 
Bowditch, B. T. and R. Wilks, Bristol, hat-ma- 
nafactuerers, May 20. 

Biamiiiall, G. SheOield, file-maker, May 12. 
Croft. J. late of Kiugston-upon-Ilull, draper, 
June 1 1. 

Caude, L. Liverpool, merchant, June 5. 

Cragg, J. Whitehaven, ironmonger, J une S, 
Carter, H.Ratcliife-highway, linen-draper, July 
26. 


Clarke, T. Nottingham, lace-manufacturer. May 
23. 

Cive, T. and S Richardson, Tokenhouse-yard, 
raercliauts. May 27. 

Cowell, J. j un. Torquay, Devonshire, wine-mer- 
chant. J line 10. 

Cumberlege, J. George-yard, Lombard-street, 
merchant. 

Candler, J. Jewi’y-street, Aldgate, flour-factor. 
May 17. 

Coates, J. Edrith, Huntingdonshire, liquor-mer- 
chant, May 7. 

Cleugh, J. and R. Leadenliall-street, wholesale 
linen-drapers, May 10. 

Callow, Priuces-street.Bohoxmedlcal bookseller, 
June 3. 

Dawson. J. Bury, Laiioashlre, linen-draper, 
June 9. 

Dc Ronre and J. Hambrook, Angel-conrt, 
Throgmorton-street, merchants, June 10. 

Desclminps, W. W. B. S. Morgan, and P. M. 
Taggart, Suffolk-lane, lueroliants. May 94. 

Dick, Q. and J. Dick, Finsbury-suuare, mer« 
chants, May 24. ■ 



Dividends. 


w.Mia'p^.Coj 


®jw2i 

Blli^. Crodk^UkftdjdrysttUer.ilay 
Edwi^rds, O. H.fl^T^Btreet, St. Mw(iiiVlii> 
the-lleldg, wiiie-.iiMrd|^t, May 31. 

Eastwood, Ijr. ^MastmitodiYordahir^ ftiftian 
manufactQref^i»pi» 

Foater, T. and m'Sr Kontt mallatera. 
May 10. . 

Ford. H. FoTt»pnoi|gi. hardwemao. May S8. 
Fate.W. Settle, T^gh. eiiilb^t^maker. May 30. 
Fearale^ C, Cruleked-friars, wlne-meiroli^t, 

Gerrard. b. Old^^ireadirii'etmti Mary-lo- 
bone, milliner, HayJO. 

Grefcr* T.R. andW.FbeaeJuo. Watling-street. 

oonfectioaerf, ^ukeT* 

Qriffit. T. Knigbtsbm^. phubber. April 
GowlandAT.Grcaiwtjtfweat^street.meF<;bant. 

June 7. 4 ' 

Oloag, R. LlttM Hermitagc-streei. Wappinf, j 
fisbmoMer, J une 7i ^ 

Gilbert, w. R. i^nd H. Burgess, Leicestershire, 
woolstaplers, June to. 

GrUl, C. Dnnster^court, Mincing-lane, merofiant, 
May 31. 

HUi, T. Thornbury, Glouceetersbire", linen-dra- 
per, May 27. 

Hall. G. Q. and H. B. Groavcnor-street, West- 
pimlico, carpenters. May 17 
Heydon. W, late of South Audley-street, plum- 
ber, June 7. 

Higgs, R. Bristol, leather-factor, June 12. 

Hays, C. and W. U. Blunden, Osibrd-itreet. 
Imen-dr^rs. May 31. 

Hoyle. T. J. Lord, J. Chatbum. and*W.Pother- 
^11, Irwill Springs, Lancashire, calico-prlu- 
ters. May 24. 

Hope, J. Sandwich, Kent, toyman. Juno 6 
Heap. W. Cobbei’s Nab. Lancashire, calico- 
printer, May 27. 

Holmes, F. Yere-strcet. Oxford-road, merchant. 
May 24. 

Hales, B.Newark-upon-Trent.coTnfacter, May 
29. 

Hicks, M. and#B. W. Woodward. Bank side. 

Southwark, timber-merchanta. May 13. 
Hudson, late of Hayfl-strcet, Camberwell, brick- 
layer, May 24. * 

Holman, W, Totnes, Devonshire, ironmonger, 
June 23. 

HaUiley, R. Lumby, Yorkshire, dealer. May 2. 
Uayton, J. W, Greenfield, Flintshire, and M. P. 
Leasinby, London, ii^re-manufacturers, May 
17. 

Holmes. J, Portsmouth, codl-merchant, May 10. 
Heatfield, H. Abingdon-row, Ooswell-street- 
road, merchant. May 17. 

Hughes, S. Ouford-street, hosier. May 27. 

Hext, S. Hardlngton,MandeviU. Somersetshire, 
eloth-maker. .fune 17. 

Herbert, and W. Backmasteor. St Mary Axe, 
wine-merchants. May 24. 

Hughes, Tr Chelsea, linen-draper. May 27. ^ 
Jent, T. Piccadilly, chinaman. May 10. 

Joplin. J. Sunderland-near-the-Sea, linen-dra- 
per, May 23. 

Johnson. Houndsditeb. cabinet-maker. 

Jackson, J. W. Liverpool, drysaltcr. May 19. 
Jenkins. B. Pleketstone, OUmorganshire, mil- 
ler, Mhy SB. 

KirkuianjJ. Liverpool, merchant. May 29. 
Latham. T. Jl. aud J. Parry.PevonAiiire-sraare. 

E uyld. 

er, gun-maker. May 10. 
wnes8>-hall, Cumberland, com- 
2 . 

mlngha«i.1ratton-maker,June 6 
i^rland-street, Mary-le*lMme, 

1. New England Coifee-bouse, 

vi 10. 

Hl^-oourt. Chihpside, wwre^ 

MwyQle street Piccadilly, tailor, 

Swuhtn'i-Utne. teorelt 
,8Qtsea, draper, 10. 


Matthie, and Q. Yates, tiverpoel, merobants . 
June 28. 

Murray. W. Palbmall-conrt. Pall-mali. tailor. 
May 24. 

Mercer, T. Blllingburst, Sussex, brewer. May 31 

Marsh, Hudderfield, grocer, May 2i. 

Mallinson, J. Birdsedge. Yorkshire, and A. G. 
and J. Mallinson, Huddersfield, merchants. 
May 24. 

Mitchell./, sen. Bssenden, Herttordsbire. dea- 
ler. Mop lA 

Mottram, J. Bristol, hi^merohant May 28 

NibMch. J. and R. S. Latham, Bath, woollen- 
drapers JMlay 20. 

Oliver, J, H. BWkheath, mariner. 

Phillips, P. King-street, Uartholomew-elose, 
merchant, May 31. 

Parker. J. Jun. wood-street hosier. May 87* 

Bower, J. and B. Warwick. Finshuiy-square, 
merchants. June 3. 

Perkius, B. Lymington, grocer 

IMiilipps, J. and J. Old City-chambers, mer- 
ebants. May 10. 

Peltier, J. Duke-street, Portland-place, met- 
ebant June 14. 

Pearson, B. and L. Claude, Liverpool, mlir- 
chants. May 20. 

Richardson, J. J. Fleet-market, fishmonger. 
May 31, 

Rose, R N. Holborn-hill, book-dealer. May 13. 

Rodd.C W. late of Broadway. WorcestershUe, 
maltster, June 10. 

Roose, T. Liverpool, baker. May 20. 

Russell, J, Rochester, wine-merchant, May 17. 

Roy, J. Wqlveihampton, tea-dealer. May 2/. 

Ramsay. T. Mark lane, wlne-raerchant, May 13. 

Robinson. R North Walsbara, Nortolk. linen- 
draper. June 13, 

Shipway, T. Tidworth-warren-farm, Hamp- 
shire, sheep-dcalci , May 10 

Skii^r. S. Sharp’s-bullduigs, Rosemary-lane, 
slopseller, June 7. 

Seager, S. P. Maidstone, dealer and chapman. 
May n. 

Spitta, G.L. Moiling, F. and O. Moiling, and 
H, A. Spitta. Lawrence Pountney-lane, mer- 
chants, May 24 

Stanley, J Rochester, coal-merchant, Juno 10. 

Small, T. Aluwiok, Northumberland, common 
brewer, June 4. 

Shackle, J. Milk-st. Cheapside, hosier. May 20. 

Still, J. Brixton, merchant May 10. 

Sykes, P. Manchester, eoo^r, June 11 . 

Stieets, W. Aldermanbury, galloon-manufae- 
turcr. May 10. 

Tucker, J.H Jermyn-street, St. James's, chy- 
mist. May 24. 

Turney, J. Sedgebrook, Lincolnshire, and W. 
Bates, of Haln^ax, Yorkshlie, merchants. May 
26. » 

Tate, W. Cateaton-street, hooksoller, Mfu 10. 

Thomson, P. and C. A, Thomson, Tom's CofliBe- 
house, Comhill.wine merchants, May 31. 

Traves, J Oldham, Lanoashire.grocer.May 30. 

Toll.W. St. Germain's, Cornwall, miller, June 8. 

Turner, S. Sheffield, mercer. May 16. 

Terry, R. Holbom-hridge, haberdasher. May 24. 

lirmston, J. Liverpool, ship-chandler. May 20. 
Ui^ahart. W. Sion College-gardens, merchant 

Voae.^J. Hardshaw, within Wittdle, Lancashire, 
Ironmonger, May 16. 

Westbrook, J. Redbum, Herafordshire, iua* 
keeper, May 13. 

Washburn, J. Great Marlow JBneklngbamsbire, 
wire-manufiaeturor, June 7. 


Whittle, R. and T. Lutwyohe, |averpooI^ mer- 
chants, May 14. ^ 

White, W3-Str^dramr, May 17. 

White, G. and J« YowlOr, Lbae-tt, tea-brokers, 




J^e7. 

Willson, J. SwaulMi MeMey, KorfOSt farmer. 
May 13. 

Wilks, J. Fiu«bbrrHM|uare«me|*nhiMt Mky 12. 
WaHer.G.Hpfer-ptmetlMlnftoiU 

W^o^ TliaobaldVvoa2» 
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4 


Du, Chvrles Hutton, the dis- in^ been pveeented with a Uvins, 
tin <^111 shed subject of our present resigned the school in Mr. ffutton%( 
Tiiomoir, has lately paid the last favour. 

debt of nature, and according to In the year 1760 Hutton^ after 
onr usual plan, we now give a imort residing a few years at Jesmond, 
biographical sketch of Ids highly removed to Newcastle, where he soon 
useful and honourable life, to ac- experienced great encouragement; 
company an excellent and faithful and about this time married his first 
engraved Portrait, which embeU wife. About the years I771*awd 1772, 
lishes our present number. Mr. Hutton was employed by the 

Mr. Hutton was "born at Newcas- Magistrates of .this place, to make 
tle-iipon-Tync, ui Northumberland, an accucate survey of the tpi^and 
on tlie Htli Aug. 1737 , of respectable, county of Newcastle 
though not affluent parents. The which he completed with mib ^reat- 
family was originally from West- cst accuracy ; and it wa» after 
more land, and had the honor of engraved and puhlUht^D.. together 
being connected by marriage with with au ' abridged aec^buiti^ of the 
that of Sir Isaac Newton. At an history, trade, and populati^ of 
early age hc was sent to a school that durlOus^ and extensive place*, 
in his native town, whore he soon In CDnsOqoence ol^the printings of 
made a rapid progress in the hrst Mr, Huttop^s worltjl at Newcastle, 
rudiments of nducation. Ip con- the ingenious artisl/, Bewick, who 
^cquence of this apparent aptitude was employed ii^Oxiecuting the wood 
to literary distinction, he was con- cuts, emerged from his obscurity, 
tioiK'd by his parents, though the and be<^ame patronized by Dr. Hors- 
youngest of the family, at country ley, aftenvards Bishop of Rochester. 
schoMs in the vicinity of Newcastle, Mr. Hutlon removed from New- 
till he arrived nearly at the age of * castle, after a thirteen; gears’ resi- 
manhood, dence, progreMlvely encreasing in 

About the eighteenth yeair knowledge ana respectability, to the 

age, having long before lost miltt 0 ry Act^4emy a.% Wool- 

ther, who was a superint^pdiiim^ wich, in thy spring of year 1773, 
mines, and being obliged to r^M Mere bo. tm within a 

to some profession, he comoum^od^ feW yOuH" of hia the head 

the oi^ctipation of a school-m^astOl, office temeui^tical depart- 

At Jesmoiid, near Newcastle, the ment, ehcreasipg credit to 

master of which, a tlcrgymap, hav- himself and benefit to the publicu 
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Soon after Mr* Hutton’s removal 
to Woolwich, he was appointed by^ 
tlie Stationers* Company compiler 
of the Ladies^ Diary, with encreased 
emoluments^ He also at this pe- 
riod commenced writing accounts 
of mathematical and philosophical 
books for the periodical Reviews, 
monthly published iii» London. In 
the first year of Mr. Hutton’s resi- 
dence at Woolwich, lie was elected 
a Fellow of the Royal Society, and 
this honor was conferred totally 
unsolicited by and unknown to him- 
self: how honourable and advan- 
tageous to the Society his accession 
proved to be, his niiriierous and 
valuable communications^l^blisbed 
in the Philosophicai J’ransactioiis 
abundantly testify- 

In 1779 , Mr. Hutton bad the 
honor of being presented witli^.u 
Diploma, constituting him Doctor 
of Laws, by the University of Kdin- 
biirgh ; and he was afterwards 
elected Honorary Member of seve- 
ral learned Societies, both in Eu- 
rope and America. 

In the year 1787» in consequence 
of the publication of the Elements 
of (^onic Sections, which was or- 
dered to be printed by the Duke of 
Richmond, at that time Master- 
general of the Ordnance, Dr. Hut- 
ton had the honor of being pre- 
sented to his late Majesty. 

In 1800 the Doctor became a diet- 
ed with a pulmonary complaint, 
which confined him for several 
Weeks; but in the' following year 
be resumed his professional duties. 
His medical friends, however, ad- 
vised hitn to retire from the labours 
of the Academy as soon as it might 
be deemed convenient ; and, in con- 
sequence of an application to this 
eifept, the Master -General and 
Board of Ordnadee acceded to his 
ivishes, and manifested their appro- 
bation of his long and meritorious 
services bv granting him a pension 
for life of SOOI. per annum. This 
an unity, together with a considera- 
hle property Which he had realised, 
chiefly by liis publications, enabled 
him to retire in very affluent circum** 
stances. But in his retirement hU 
chief employment continued bn 
the cultivation and diffusion of 
ful ^ience. He offlei^ted for spm^ 
timei every half- year, Awhile, . hi# 
health would permit, as the princi- 


pal examiner of the Royal Military 
Academy, and also to the East Inilia 
College at Addiscombe. 

Daring this penod, as well as 
previously, lie was indefatigable in 
rendering kind offices where they 
were merited, especially in promot- 
ing the interest of eKneritilic iiieii^ 
and reconnnending them to situa- 
tions, where their talents might 
prove most beneficial to themselves, 
and to their country. To iiis re- 
commendations, as well as to his in- 
structions, our most eminent scienti- 
fic institutiom have been chiefly in 
debted for their Professors of Mathe- 
matics, din ing the last thirty years. 

He was constantly visited at hit^ 
residence in Bedfor<l-row by an ex- 
tensive circle of fric^nds; his cheer* 
fulness and urbanity were uniform- 
ly the same : an<l, diirhig the List, 
twelve^ months of his life, he was 
often heard to declare, that it was 
one of the happiest years he ever 
experienced. His death was caused 
by a cold, wliich brought 011 a re- 
turn of his pulioonary complaint. 
His illness was neither tedious nor 
painful : and his valuable life fer-^ 
ininated early on Monday morning, 
the 27 th of January, 1823, in the 
eighty-sixth year of his age. His 
remains were interred in the family 
vault at Charlton, in Kent; ami his 
funeral was most respectably and 
numerously attended. 

It must be gratifying to the 
friends of Dr, Hutton to know that 
he retained his faculties unimpaired 
almost to the last ; and that his dis- 
solution was apparently without 
pain. It is likewise worthy of re- 
mark, that, only three days previous 
to his death, he received certain sci- 
entific questions from the Corpora- 
tion of London, which he ansu ered 
immediately in the most luasierly 
manner, 'liiese questions related to 
the intended arches of the new Lon- 
don-bridge ; and liis paper on the 
subject is considered not only a va- 
luable document, but also uigbly 
interesting, as being the last pro- 
dvcction of this gi^eat man, and at 
sach a period of his advanced age, 
and lUness. 

, Dr. Hutton’s character is thus 
^ given in an, elegant Memoir, of 
Kim,, jfyhich has been published, 
by ht$ friend and successor. Dr. 
Olinthun Gregory 
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■ A3 a Preceptor^ I>r. Hatton> 
was characterized by niilduess* kind* 
ness, promptness in discoreving 
difficulties which his pupils experi- 
cnced^ patience in labouring* to re- 
move tliose di'fficultics, uriwcatied 

I icrseverancp, and a never- failing 
ove of the art of communicating 
knowledge hy oral instruction. His 
vaticnre^ indeed, was perfectly in- 
vincible, No dulness of apprehen- 
sion, no forgetfulness in the pupil, 
ever induced him to yield to irascible 
emotions, or to for/eit his astonish- 
ing power of self-contronL During 
the last twenty-live years, 1 have baa 
tiio most favourable opportunities 
of acquainting myself with the best 
inodes of giving instruction, in tlic 
University of Cambridge, and in 
other institutions, both public ami 
private; and during irineb of that 
time I have been extensively en- 
gaged in the same profebsion ; hut 
1 do not hesitate to say, that 1 have 
rndtljer seen, nor have the least con- 
ceptioTi, of any oral instruction, the 
exeellencies ol wbieb bear any roin- 
parision with those of Dr. Hutton, 

“ Asa Lecturer^ bis. manner was 
deliberate and perspicuous, bis illus- 
trations hajipy ana convincing, and 
bis experiments usually perforrnetl 
with neatness and sui'cess. 

As an Author^ Dr. Hutton has 
long been the most popular of Eng- 
lish jricifbcmatical writers ; and there 
arc obvious reasons for this popula- 
rity; wbieb promises to^be as pcr- 
laaneiit as it is extensive. His grand 
objects, are utility in the topics of 
investigation, in the mode 

of their atuiiiinent or advancement. 
He has a constitutional, and, 1 be- 
lieve, a conscientious, aversion from 
the pedantry and parade of science. 
He loves science, and be promotes it 
for its own sake, and that of its ten- 
dencies. -He never, b/ affecting to 
be abstruse, becomes obscure; nor 
does he ever slide into digressions 
for the purpose of shewing how 
much he knows of other things* be- 
sides those that are irnmediSteiy un- 
der discussion. Hence, ho is at pirce 
concise and perspicuoasiand though 
he evidently writes rather to be^e- 
ful than to obtain celebrity, he has 
procured for himself a reputation^ 
such as hundreds, who have written 
for reputation alpnc, Will nover at- 
tain. • 

** The valuable peculiarities of 


_Dr. Hutton, as a teadl^r, professor, 
and writer, emanate from intellec- 
tual and moral characteristics, which 
I cannot attempt to delineate fully. 
Suffice it to say, that he Is remark- 
able for his unassuming deportment^ 
for the simplicity of his habits, the 
mildness and equability of his tem- 
per, and the permanency and warmth 
of his personal attachniont. lie cures 
much to an undeviating regularity 
in the distribution of his time, to a 
correct and tenaeions memory, (from 
which, until he was more than eighty 
years of age, scarwily any thing es- 
caped,) and at the same time, to as 
steady H joractice of tabulating and 
classifyii|g«»emor«md(7, on all sub- 
jects of con versation, spcciulation, 
and inquiry, as though he had no 
memory at all. The habits and dis- 
positions of many men tend to stifle 
their genius, and preclude them from 
attaining eminence ; but the habits 
and dispositions of Dr. Hutton have 
all contributed to the maturity and 
perfection of his genius, by supply- 
ing that admirable stability of pur- 
pose, and continuity of pflort, with 
whieii he has always kept it under 
beneficial discipline.” 

During the last year of Mr. 
Hutton’s life many of his scientific 
friends, wishing to possess as' exit:* 
reet and lasting a resemblance of bis 
erson as his valuable works exiii- 
it of his mind, entered into a sub- 
scription for a marble bust, from 
which oasts might be taken, in any 
number that might be required. This 
bust has-been admirably executed by 
Mr. Sebastian Oahagan. , The sub- 
scription was supported by many of 
the Doctor’s early pupils and friends, 
and numerous eminent persons, who 
appear^ happy in thus manifesting 
their respect and gratitude. The 
sums subscribed having be(;n found 
greatly to ejfeecd tlie disbursements, 
the committee resolved to employ 
the surplus in executing a medal; 
to contain on one side the head of 
Dr. HuUon, and, on the other, em- 
blems of his discoveries on the farce 
of gunpowder; and the density of 
the eartli. These medals have been 
finely executed by Mr, JVyop, and 
each siibscriber to the bust bas been 
presented with one of thenu About 
three niondie previous to his death 
the bust Was presented tp the Doc^ 
tor by'^ ^bornmiUee of the sublcri- 
bers ; but the medals were finislicd 
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onl)r in time be distributed amon^ 
Ills friends vrho'attended his funeraK 
It should not be forgotten, that 
amongst the subscribers tb the bust 
was the Earl of Eldon, Lord Chan^ 
cellor of England : ujwxn this o<?- 
casioii the Doctor wrote a letter of 


thanks ; and a few days after bis 
decease bis i^n, General Hutton, 
sent the medal to this highly dis* 
tinguished nobleman, with an ao 
count of the melancholy event. The 
following letter was written in an- 
swer to the General ; and we insert 
it here, as not less honourable to his 


Loi^Ship’s feelings, than to the me* 
inory or Dr. Hutton : — ^ 

S(»; 1!#3,1823. 

Ivjtonest you to acce{>t my very 
sincere thanks for your communica- 
/ tiott deceived on Saturday last. 

fJ’ull Hxty years have passed 
since 1 had the beneht of your vene- 
rable father's instractlons, and that 


benefit 1 regard as one of* the 
many blessings which I have enjoy- 
ed in life, and of which blessings 1 
wisii 1 bad been more worthy. 

1 feel very painfully that I did 
not wait upon. Dr. Hutton person- 
ally to thank him for bis letter, in 
which he wrote with such remarka- 


it placed ia their new and splendid 
Institution^ where it will be long 
regarded with pride and veneration* 
The Doctor always manifested a 
laudable alfectioii for his ‘native 
place, of which he gave a proof 
soon after his. retirement from 
Woolwich j by investing sums of 
money, for the perpetual support of 
educaSlon, Ikct at Newcastle. His 
benevolence was extensive ; to merit 
in distress, and tnore especially to 
the votaries of science, he was 
always a kind friend and benefactor. 

Dr. Hutton, although^ a profound 
scholar, and indefatigable in the 
pursuits of science, did wot consider 
It beneath him to attend to the 
economy and good management of 
his domestic concerns, by which he 
was enabled to provide for a large 
family in great respectability, and 
to realize a comfortable independ- 
ence ; a circumstance which proves ‘ 
that his great talents were founded 
on Virtue, the only principle that 
could render them pecmanently be- 
neficial to Himself,, his- Family, 
and bis Country. 

LIST 6 F OR. Hutton’s works. 

Ist. A little Book on Arithmetic 


ble and aifecting kindness respect- 
ing Lady Eldon and myself,— both 
his pupils. 1 shall preserve that let- 
ter us a testimony *that a person of 
bis eminence had, .through ^so many 
years, recollected us with a sort of 
pdientul affection. ^ 

I shall not fall to preserve anxi- 
ously the medal whi^ you have 
been pleased to send to me, aud^for 
which I beg you to receive my 
thanks. To secure to his membrj^ 
tlie respect and venefatldn of hi« ■ 
country, this memorial" Wks not 
wanting: he will long*bb remem- 
bered by a country so essentially 
benefited by his life, *and works. 

I am, sir, 

Your obedient 
And obliged Servant; 

To LicHt^OenMutio^. •'EtildN. 

Dr. Hutton was ^twtce mai^ied, 
and left at his decease, ope |ion and 
two^ daughters : the, forwiev Is % 
Xieut.-Oeneral in tfm Army^u 
her of several literary soeteliOSj^en^ 
liaa.been honoured with th^ degree 

“ 'D^^"IShttOn bequeath^. his 
the Literary aM^ 

sopmeal ^oiiiety of Newcastle. It 


for the use of Schools. First printed 
at Newcastle, in 1764 : public ap- 
probation has curried it through ten 
numerous editions. In printmg the 
first edition of this work, to supply 
the want of proper mathematical 
types, in so distant a provincial 
town as Newcastle, Mr; H. was 
obliged, with his own hand, to cut 
with a pen-knife, on the reversed 
end of old types, many of the alge- 
braical characters that were uscdiii 
the vulgar fractions, and other parts. 

^d. A large Work on Mensu- 
ration^ afterwards published in 4to. 
numbers, the last of them in 1770: 
printed at Newcastle. ‘ So high had 
the author’s talents risen in public 
esteem, that more than 1,006 sub- 
scribers encouraged the work, which 
was peculiarly remarkable for traits 
of genius, industry, and ac.quaint- 
anco' With^'tha bOst of the tnore 
apt&nt author 

3rd. A jii^jpublication of all the 
ustlfui parts Of the Ladies* Diaries^ 
fifOhi beginning in 
1773 f JjrUblisned quarterly, In 
begidhmg iWJiily, I77l> and end- 
ing in July, IJ 75 , With long and 
nuQiototts notes. 5 vols. 
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4tli. Survey of the Town and 
County of Newcastle- upon •‘Tyne^ 
with an abridged account of the 
history^ tra<lc,, and population of 
that place, in 1771* or 1772. A very 
learned and useful work, 

5 th, The Principles of Bridges} 
containing the mathematical demon- 
strations of the properties of the 
arches, the thickness of the piers, 
the force of the water against theai« 
&c. with practical observations and 
directions drawn from the whole, 
8vo. 1772 . A very learned and 
useful work. 

6th. Contributions to Periodical 
Reviews, 

7tli. Numerous and valuable 
cominiinications, printed in the Phi- 
losophivnl Transactions, 

iitli. Mathematical and Philoso- 
phical Tracts. 1 vol, 4to. 

Dth. Tables of the products and 
powers of numbers, published by 
order of the Commissioners of 
Longitude, 1 vol. folio, I 78 I. 

1 0th. Mathematical Tables} con- 
taining the common hyperbolic, 
and logistic Logarithms ; also Sines, 
Tan grants, Secants, and versed 
Sines, both natural and logarithmic ; 
with several other tables useful In 
mathematical calculations ; to which 
U prefixed a large and orrglnal 
History of the discoveries and wri- 
tings relating to those subjects. 
1785. 


Uth. The Compendious Measurer } 
a brief, yet comprehenMvt^Treatiseon 
Mensuration, and practical (leome- 
try; with an introduction to deci- 
mal and duodecimal Arithmetic, 
adapted to practice and the use of 
Schools, 1786 . Cbieflv an abridg- 
ment of his large work on Mensu- 
ration. 

12th. Elements of Conic Sections^ 
with select Exercises in various 
branches of the Mathematics and 
Philosophy, for the use of the 
lioyal Military Academy, at Wool- 
wich. 1 yol, 8vo. 1 787^ 

13th. Mathematical and Philoso- 
phictu Dietionary^i 2 large voU. 4to, 
I79B. 

14th. Wtnew Cburse of Mathc- 
maticSr composed, aiul more especi 
ally designed, for the use of the 
Gentlemen Cadets, in the lioyal 
Military Academy, at Woolwich. 
2 vojs. 8vo. 

15th. Select Amusements in Phi- 
losophy and Mathematics^ from the 
French of Desfiau, with corrections 
and additions, particularly a large 
table of the chances or odds at play. 
1801. 

1 6th. An Abridgement of the 
Philosophical TransactiouSy 18 vols. 
4to. 

17tli. A Translation of Montu- 
cla' 8 Recreations in Mathetmlivs and 
Natural philosophy. 


MADAME D’HOUDETOT. 


Mr. Editor, ^ 

An interesting article on the 
abovenamed Lady having appeared 
in the third number of “ The Libe- 
ral,” perhaps the following addi- 
tional particulars may not prove un- 
acceptable to your numerous rea- 
ders : — ^ 

Madame la Comtesse d'HoudetoU 
%vho, though plain in person, and 
more than -thirty years old when 
first seen by Jean Jacques Rous- 
seau, excited by the charms of her 
conversation, and the fi|SciiiatiQn of 
her manner, the admiration of that 
ec^Qjtric being, retained to a very 
advanced period of life her peculiar 
talent of pleasing and delighting 
tdl who approached her. 


After the signature of the preli- 
minaries of peace in 1801, 1 spent 
some months In France, and had 
frequent opportunities of seeing this 
lady, and partaking of her hospita- 
lity, both at Paris and at her villa 
in the valley of Montmorency. At 
both those places, thoqgh then near- 
ly eighty .years old, imic collected 
around h^r a circle formed of per- 
sons most, eminent for literary re- 
putation; among whom it will be 
suiheient to name the Abbe Morelet, 
Mons. and Madan^e Pastoret, Mens, 
and Madame Suafd, the Marquis de 
Bonay, and Madame ia Comtesse dc 
Flali5t, author of Charles et Marie^ 
and other popular novels. Madame 
d’lloudetot was herself not the least 
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tlistinguislied of lier society; and 
her bon mots, lier epigrams, and her 
rapartees, were the delig^ht of lior 
j^iiests ; while her habitual sweet- 
ness of temper, amenity and cheer- 
ful spirits, gave a constant charm to 
her evening eptmVr. 

M. St Lambert, the object of her 
early attachment, and /or ^tyhom i|ie 
resisted the eloquence and assiduity 
of lipusseatt, Was^ I had the 
honour of knowing Madame d’Hon- 
detot, an inmatein the family, which 
then presented a sceUe very singular 
Indeed to the eye'bf an Englishman. 

8L liambert had fallen into a 
stalfe of mental imh^cility, border^ 
ing on idiotcy,aj|d,wIth mecaprici* 
ousness often rimiarked pewons 
labouf^ng under such calamities, 
had laken an antipathy to Madame 
d’Houdetot, whose-un wearied atten- 
tions he received in the most ungra- 
cious manner, while he was, on the 
contrary, delighted with those of her 
husband, who, on his part, with a 
generosity truly hVcnch, offered 
every possible iparit of kindness to 
his afflicted guest, 

At Madame dtllpudetofs parties 
the letters of La S^uvellti MtiioUe 
were frcqnentjy made the subject of 
conversation ; and 1 recoljcct very 
well, on an English lady observing 
how dangerously seductive was the 
language of those epistlea^“ What 
would yon ha,ve thought,’* replied 
Madame d’Houdetot with a smile of 
of self-approbation, if you had 
known, as I did, thatth^ae letters, 
though nominaily ad^iesscd to Ju- 
lie were mehat for yonrsel f ?’* 

It was the rare good fortune of 
this lady, wIjO was more thatt mnety 
years oY age at the tithe of her 
death, to cotUiuue i\\\ the h«t mo- 
ment surrounded by friOpds and re- 
lations : of the foiSscr i have alrea- 
dy spokeh, perliap^ th*' following 
account of her immediate relations 
may not be uniM^resting. 

Madame d^floudetot’s, only non, 
who survives her, was already a Held 
officer when the French fi^volutldn 
burst forth. Though a member 
the ancient Aristocracy he did ifot 
emigrate, bht, remaining in the ser- 
vice, was a general under ^^apoleon, 


and had a command at Martinique 
when that island was captured by 
the British forces. He was convey, 
ed to England, aod resided several 
years at Xichiield on his parole. 
While he was so detained, it is cre- 
ditable to the present Marquis of 
Lansdown to state, that his Lord- 
ship, who had known his mother at 
Paris, made every possibly exertion 
to procure the liberation of the ge- 
neral ; he failed in the attempt ; and, 
after a long captivity, Count d’Hou- 
detot did not return to Paris till near- 
ly the conclusion of the last war. liis 
son was, during the imperial go- 
vernment, Prefect of Brussels; and 
hiS daughter married the Baron dc 
Barante, one of the most eloquent 
speakers in the present French 
House of Peers. 

Besides M. D’Epinay, Madame 
d’Houdetot Lad another brother, 
who held the office of Introditcimr 
des Amhassadenrs in the reign of 
Louis XVL, and his widow is that 
Madame de la Briche whose Sunday 
soircfs are mentioned by Lady Mor- 
gan, and other travellers, as afford- 
ing the best specimen of literary and 
fashionable society in the French 
Capital. 

The only child of Mows, and 
Madame d<* la Bridie, — 'and there- 
fore the grand-niece of Madame 
d’Houdetot, — is now the wife of 
Count Mole, the descendant of the 
celebrated President of that name. 
Grand Judge under Napoleon, some 
time Minister of Marine under Louis 
XViH., and one of the most distin- 
guished members of the French 
Peerage. 

, Perhaps f ought to apologize for 
having troubled you with so long 
art account of this lady’s family, 
but as the celebrity of Rousseau 
gave her importance, so her own 
many amiable qualities will excite 
a wish in those who become ac- 
quainted with her history to know 
something of the society in which 
she dosed the evening of her length- 
ened life*. 

I remain, Sir, 

Your obedient Servant, 

, A Traveller. 

London, Jum 114 , 1 823 . 
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ON THE OUKUN, USE, AND ANTIQUfTY OF THE Pz\lNTEI> 
VASES, CALLED TUSCAN OH UHECIAN. 


EvicRY one, however slight his 
antiquarian knowled^-e may be, has 
heard of the celebrated painted 
vases, formerly called I'usran, but 
11 . nv Orecian : numbers »)f which are 
f»)und ill ('ampania, Sicily, ^ruiCiia 
Oiicia, and also in Attica and other 
iiacts of Oreece, properly so called ; 
they represent Orecian mythology 
amf customs, and the (iieek inscrip- 
tions on some of them entitle them 
to the appellation of Orecian ; be- 
cause they are also to be met with 
in "Ikiscaiiy, and abound more par- 
ticularly in Campania, whi*re the 
'J'uscans twiie gained a settlement, 
many arc induce<l to think that the 
Oreciaiis Jiad them from the Tuscans, 
and fberefore call them Tuscan. If 
the fact is urged that there were no 
Tlisc.ius in Sicily and Oreece, in 
butli of which are abundance of such 
v.ises, it is said in reply that they 
were inqiorted from 'ruscany, and 
some wore made for the 0 reeks with 
Orecian inscriptions. It is very cer- 
tain that manufactories existed not 
only in Campania hut in middle 
Tuscany; and especially in Arezzo, 
the neiglibourbood ofwliich has pro- 
<lucod some equal to the most' beau- 
tiful of (kimpaiiia. 

Tlie vases uiscovered under g'roiiiid 
are in great numbers, and are recog'- 
nized by the faintness of the ground 
of the painting, and also of the 
llowers and figures which commonly 
represent the rites and triumphs of 
Bacchus. If we are to jmlge from the 
places in which they are tound, they 
may as well be called Oreek as Tus- 
can ; and the argument in favour of 
the former acquires a. very consider- 
able force, wneii wc consider that 
all the mytliological scenes repre- 
sented on them are Grecian, that 
they arc used by Grecians, and that 
the inscriptions on the Canspanian 
and Sicilian vases are Grecian, whilst 
there is not one in the Tuscan cha- 
racter. Besides, when we consider 
the epochs of the first and second 
arrival of the Ihiscans in Gampania, 
we are able fully to cslablUh the 
facts, that in their first arrival the 
'Tuscans did not possess the arhs in 
£f/r, M/f. June, 1823. 


that perfection which is seen in many 
of these vases ; at the time of the 
second they were the scholars and 
imitators oV the Greeks which they 
continued to be; their elegance will 
not allow a supposition that they 
were made at the former of tliesc 
periods; at the latter, the indisput- 
able connection of the Tuscans witli 
the Grecians, the iudI('ations which 
these vases possess of a Greek origin, 
and tlie perfection of the Tuscan 
arts through Grecian masters, en- 
tirely remove any foundation to rail 
them exclusively Tuseuri, That 
vases of more or less elegance are 
found in Tuscany is no objection 
to tliis liypothesfs, for we r(‘ply that 
the Tuscans *took the usages or at 
least the perfection and elegani>5 of 
the Greeks from C»vnpania or other 
countries, and in proportion to Iho 
increase or decay of the Tuscan arts 
they were formed hotter or worse, 
and therefore the locality and the 
goodness of the workmanship decidi? 
nothing in favour of their Tuscan 
origin, hut rather turn the balance 
in favour of the Greeks. 

We will leave the question of their 
origin, which will always lie a mat- 
ter of doubt, and call them ancient 
painted vases, wliilst we proceed to 
their uses; - which wt sliall divide 
into two classes, the primitive and 
the secondary. 

Wc arc of opinion that their pri-f 
mitive use may be conjectured from 
the paintings oq them, consisting of 
various representations but verg- 
ing* to the same point ; births, mar- 
riages,' games, combats, victories. 
Philosophers, Bacchanalians and 
Bacchanalian scenes are the chief 
subjects of the pictures on thcin; 
also sacrifices, libations and other 
sacred ceraniontcs, togeilicr with the 
eommon customs ot lUe and the 
deeds of heroes more or less cele- 
brated. Various are the ex;plana- 
tions that have been given by dif- 
ferent antiquaries Of these pictures, 
and the use of the vase according to 
the painting upomit. From the in- 
sd’iption, on some Ho /rcur KoA^r, a 
handsome young man, it lias been 
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supposed tlicy wore amatory pre- 
sents from the mistress to her lover; 
others will have it, that this signi- 
fies n bravc^ noblcj or celebrated man^ 
in which sense the Greeks sometimes 
use KoAos, and the J^atins effregius^ 
pulcher^ as Servius remarks in the 
words of Virgil, Satus Hercule put- 
ehroptilcher Aventinus : and Floras 
says, Hactenns Populns Ronmnus 
pitlcher, fgregius^pius atqne magni- 
ficus, I'lie principal sustainer of 
the amatory sense of these, words 
was the famous Lanzi, in his book 
de^ vast mifichi dipinti detti vnlgar- 
mente bUntschi, We shall in this 
place insert the words of Onofrius 
lioni, who gives a just tribute of 
praise to Lanzi, in Ins learned ana- 
lysis of that person’s work : “ A cele- 
brated cup, in the p<issesbionof Maz- 
zocclii, fdlbrds a clue to the expla- 
nation of the painting ; on the in- 
sides of the vases, which are much 
mure difticiiU to decipher than the 
outsides, in the inside of this cup 
is represented a. young man sitting 
down, wrapped entirely in a cloak, 
and a cloth on his head, in the act 
of listening to another young man 
half naked, who by his gesture ap- 
pears instructing the former, with 
tlie inscription Opou Jieih, Maz- 
zoerhi is content with giving the 
same name OpoUy to every tigure 
painted on the convex or outward 
part, and leaves it to be elucidated 
by antiquaries. Lanzi does the.same, 
and thinks it is a word of much the 
same signification as the Latin quin- 
quertium, which signifies the five 
games of tile pala?stra, leaping, tun- 
•ning, throwing the discus, hurling 
til? spear, and wrestling. The word 
or name Opoa^ repeated on every 
vase with five figures, shew® tliat the 
person excelled in all the exercises 
of i\\e g^mmsium,** 

Lanzi adds many thing in his 
work to prove the amatory sense of 
the word of the Agrigentine 

vase. Boifi; m the place nefore- 
mentloned sayd, its inscriptions 
are two : one signifies, T^Hdes made 
ihisy which being repeated on the 
inside, and outside, means that^the 
artificer was pleased with his-'work : 
the other, over a ydung man, stand- 
ing by himself and holding the beam 
of a pair of scales, whose counte- 
nance is more highly finished than 
ordinary, is, to the htmdsmeCii- 


tarcus, and is merely an exclamation 
to the beauty of CUtarcus drawn by 
the painter.” A little before he 
says, “ the form of the inscribed 
Greek letters is very ancient, and not 
those of Simonides who ilourished 
U. G, ilSO; but the poierty of tlio 
design and the figures, wliieh arc 
all in profile, arc a sutficient proof 
that it is anterior to his date, and 
fianzi refers it to the first age of 
Rome.”' 

Before we attempt to speak of 
their use let ,us consider what n*- 
maiiis to he said of the wor<i KaAos. 
The celebrated anticpiary, Oavid 
Akerhlad, thus wr<»te in the year 
lyOD: “The discussion about the 
painted vases with do Rossi has 
been exceedingly interestini>:, and 1 
might say new; perha]»s there arc 
few literati in Italy who are aware 
of the value of his rornarkahle col- 
lection, which must be of the greatest 
service to the arts and scienres. If 
you should have occasion to mention 
the various inscriptions which make 
this collection of so much value, you 
may say meo poiculo, that Ho irais 
KaXos, which is met with on one or 
two disto! (cups with handles) ami a 
patera (goblet) is not singular, as 1 
nave met with it on difi'mmt vases 
in Italian col lections as well as ])e- 
yond the inountarns. As this for- 
mula was very common among the 
ancients, on that iiccount ii might 
have been negligentlv written : ami 
the learned who are fond of involv- 
ing themselves in the midst of ob- 
scurity, whilst they neglect wdiat is 
plain and simple, hav<? <lone so par- 
ticularly in this inscription. JNlaz- 
zocchi, interpreting it on a patera 
when it is five times repeated, makes 
out the barbarous mime HoTroas or 
woay;* and Lanzi, without giving 
himself any trouble for lurther 
search, thinks it represents a beau- 
tiful youth from which cer- 

tainly never existed.” In the Royal 
Museum at Plorence, there is a vase 
on which the great Visconti reads 
Ka'iriosKaKosi, nor has Lanzi or any 
other a hotter opinion, the wortis 
preceiiing Kalos being very much 
e^aced ; but we think that instead 
of KaXnos KoAoy was ‘written KaXoy 
KaKss^ as in the vase which we shall 
mention hereafter. That this wonl 
JiaMs refers to bravery rather than 
to^beauty, can be proved, by observ- 
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ing lliat it is mafic use of in reft*r- 
rni’c to sul>jeots which have nothing 
to do with beauty ; as, on the vase 
we are speaking of, it is found over 
two ijien lighting. On a vase ex- 
plained by Signor Millingcri, to re- 
present Theseus obliging Proeustes 
to lie on the same bed in which he 
was- arcustoined to torment stran- 
gers, is seen a young man crowned 
w ith an axe in his hand, and who 
]la^ t just coruptered another ; on it is 
written AKriiiiaKos Ka\os> Millingen, 
however, takes this w’ord in an ama- 
tory sense, and believes it to mean 
l/ic hcantifid Alchimavlms^ to whom 
this vase w'us presented. Passeri 
iiienti«>ns a vase on which is draw'n 
another \aso between two men, on 
one fi<io of whom is WTitton KaXot. 
V\h‘ are of opinion that these vases, 
wdth such inscriptions, allude to the 
valour of the compierors in the 
games, gymnastic exercises, or other 
spurts, to whom they were given as 
a li'ward ; to this c-orres}»oud tlie 
viihjetls of the ])aintings on the/Afi- 
the live ])layers of the quiii- 
(jift'i fiffiii : on the vase of .Millingen, 
tin; {\\ oroifibatants; on that of Passe- 
ri, Iw o young jnen to whom a reward 
is promised, and ])crhaps the inscrip- 
tion w'as not KoXoi, hut KaXots, to the 
hrart: ; ami on the Agrigcntine vase 
K\napK05 KoAoy, \?hich is wwitteii near 
the young man holding the balance, 
widlst a man vvitli a heard, on foot, 
standing between the ^mulh just 
mentioned,, and another on the 
opposite side of the balance, put 
something in the first basin to Ctpia- 
li/e the weight, and indicate the 
justice of the rew^ard to the con- 
(jueror (w conquerors. The naines 
KXirapKoSf KaXXiifXcs, were perhaps 
allegorical and suited to every vic- 
tor, signifying an illustrious prince, 
rcn<uvued for glory. The circum- 
stance of vases being given as prizes 
is mentioned by Pindar; not only 
for tlie gymnastic exercises, but also 
for music and tragedy. 

During the feasts of Dacebus there 
'was a musical contest of three days 
called Auiisteriay on the third of 
whicli w^as awarded the prize of 
poetry; and in Troezene annual 
games of music, rowing and swim- 
ming, were instituted in honour of 
Dacchus Melanegides. "J’hat they 
were presented as rewards, the vase 
of Nicopolis adds a farther proof, 


on which are painted youths danc- 
ing the Pyrrhic dance. This may 
he thought an example too modern, 
as Augtistus was the founder of Ni- 
copoli« 5 , and institut(;d those games 
in honour of jVpollo, in which, ac- 
cording to Spanheim, were intro- 
duced Chori el saltationes ad arum 
Apollinis, 

However, it is certain, the ancient 
custom of giving these vases us re- 
wards was imitated. A medal of 
Peruilhus, coined in honour of lle- 
leogahalus, is a confirmation of this, 
on which is a naked man, taking 
hold of a vase with his right hand, 
and thus explained by Sestini ; ath- 
leta nududy capitc pileo obtectOy ad- 
stans\ e vase repando uliquid exi- 
mens ; a victorious athlete about to 
carry away a vase obtained as his 
prize ; — and this will explain tlie rea- 
son of vases being crowned with 
palm so frequent on coins. Horace 
aUo alludes to this custom in his 
Ode to Censorinus, Donarem jmte- 
?Y/.¥, donavan tnpoda-&y prmmia for- 
tium Grnjoruniy where foriium has 
the sense of KaXilit: it may he said 
that Horace here alludes to bronze 
vases, but in foflTier ages they might 
have made use of earthen ones, 
whose construction i.s more simple 
than those of metal; antiquioreni 
writes Isidore, fuisse dicunt usum 
Jiclilitwi vasoruWy quam fandendi 
oiriSy aut argenti, qpiid vetercs enim 
nec aureoy nee argenteay sed fictilia 
vasa kabebantur. They were then 
Ikistow-cd as rewards on conquerors, 
particularly those inscribed with 
KaXos. Hut what has been the use 
of those, which liavc not this word 
upon them, and the subjects of whose 
painting are foreign to the ideas of 
prowess and valour? We think 
they w’cre of service in celebrating 
the myitcries of Bacchus ; and for 
W'hat sort of vases were at that time 
employed to contain must and wine, 
see Ofigen, lib. In Campania, 
whicli produced the best wines, es- 
pecially ^he Falcrni^in, these vases 
must have been in frequent u^. 
Because then all that belonged to 
Bacchus and his mysteries served 
as symbols of human life, its various 
stages and future state, it came to 
pass that they thou^it of adorning 
these vases, which were first of wood 
and afterwards of baked clay, with 
pictures and emblems analogous, to 
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the mystical (ceremonies, allc^jories 
and initiations into the rites ot Bac- 
ciius. The (iod represented a 
chikh a youth, an old man, was a 
type of the progress of human life ; 
and compared with the sun, which 
rises in the morning, is vertical at 
noon, and sinks behind the monn- 
tains in the evening, through which 
it Iwpp^oed that the Uiysteries of 
the sun were often confounded with 
those of Bacchus. On. these vases, 
therefore, and to such intents were 
painted natal feasts, and the lo^a 
m'etejrtUy relative to the first stage of 
life, marriages, gymnastic exer- 
cises, hunting, wars, triumphs, spec- 
tacle, initiations, Bacchanalian sa- 
crifices, and other scenes pertaining 
to youth and manhood : finally, in- 
struction given to youth, sorrow, 
death, funerals, expiation, &c. give 
us a melancholy presentiment of our 
lather days. To express all this, al- 
legory was fre(iucntlyemploye<i ; for 
example, the labours and deeds of 
tlercules and Theseus exhorted the 
young men to open themselves a 
road to glory by despising idleness 
and pleasure. T?ic ^ntest of drink- 
ing between Bacchus and Hercules, 
in which the latter is overcome, 
points out that strength falls before 
wine, and therefore we must‘ he 
guarded against drunkenness. With 
the same intentions the Duke d’Ur- 
bino caused to be painted the deeds 
of Sacred History on bis utensils. 
The worship of Bacchus being thus 
applied to the Stages of life, it is no 
wonder that ^he vases were painted 
in this manner, and not only were 
made use of in his religious cere- 
monies, but, when their ornaments 
and elegance gave them a splendid 
appearance, that they should be pi^- 
sented as rewards and adorli the 
palaces of princes and nobles, as our 
porcelain and alabaster do at pre- 
sent. 

To the Conquerors in the Baccha- 
nalian games, no doubt, were given 
vases \vitli paintings on tkcni, re- 
lating to such contests ; When pre- 
sented as marriage gifH they were 
'adorned in a suitable style, &e. &c. 
On a vase in the possession of Sig. 

' l^ntangeli, of Naples, is s *en a 
tiTiptial ceremony, in a room fur- 
tilslKiKl with several utensils, among 
which is observable a vase adorned 
•With' a similar subject/ Perimps the 


vast's U9(3d in nuptial feasts had an- 
other intention, that as they ought 
carefully to be preserved, so young 
men and wonwn should bear to the 
marriage their bodie.s pure and 
chaste f and there arc several proofs 
of the body being compared to a 
vase: Corpus quasi vas est^ aut ali- 
quod animi recepiacnlum, Cie. 'I'usr. 
Fas suurn possidere in santificu- 
tionem^ 8t. Paul. Fano quod mani- 
festo moechi haudferme solent, nfero 
vasasaha^ Plautus. Words meanings 
that as th(‘. vases arc to be preserved 
entire, so the body is to l)e kept in 
chastity. Ko? some such reasons 
those painted with the rites of Bac- 
chus were plac'cd in the graves, in 
which they are found of all sorts 
and qualities ; and the aneient.s were 
accustomed U> pour libations on the 
sepulchres, as Cicero witnesses (da 
ie^ibus^ lib. 2.^, which was pro- 
hibited by Solon, and afterwards by 
the xii tables, we sumptuosa wspersit* 
and Festus affirms that, in the 
xii tables, it is prohibited ne mprr- 
hata polio mortvt^ injicerctur, Sig. 
Fran. Cancellieri, in his learned h- 
Ittstration of Epitaffi de.lle SS nmr- 
tiri Simplida cd Orsa^ treats in a 
most learned manner of these liba- 
tions and feast.s. In proportion to 
the wealth, raiik,^aml miinber of 
the friends of thre deceased they 
placed, in the tomb, or left them 
after their li)>ations, more or le.ssor- 
namentfKl vases. Some with in- 
seriptions, such as xais KawSs, or 
with emblems and allusions to differ- 
ent games, might he placed witii 
the dead to illustrate his victories, 
or attest- his honours or profession. 
Others with Bacchanalian ceremo- 
nies, initiations. Bacchanals, 
might have relation to the diffi^rciit 
degrees in those rites, and were 
buried with the Bacchanalian im- 
plements of their possessor. 

The initiation into the mysteries 
of Bacchus j^ave hope of a better 
life; hence Cicero, neque solum cum 
latitia tivendi rati&nem accepimus, 
dsd stiam cum spe meliori mmiendi. 
(He iegibus, lib. ii. 24-) Libations of 
wine and precious liquors, poured 
on the dead body, augured a future 
and happier life ; and, as earne^st of 
bis hope, they burled with him the 
symbols of his initiation. I’he same 
subjects, and for the same reasons, 
are sculptured on sarcophagi and 
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cinerary urns, and allude to the 
state, profession, degree in the 
mysteries, and the actions of the 
defunct. 

Now let us proceed to their an- . 
tiquity, and the length of time they 
•were prohahly in use. The founda- 
tion of their great age rests on that 
of the sepulchres they arc found in, 

V hich are hollowed out of the earth 
or rock, just large enough to con- 
tain a human body; in some of 
W'ldch are found more than twenty 
of diflferent shapes, size, and co- 
lour. At Polignano, in Puglia, 
a sepuhdirc was opened in the 
garden belonging to the liislmp’s 
yjalaee, and in it were found twenty- 
four. Suetonius, in the Life of 
(Jjesar, writes thus, (lih. i. c. 81.) 
Cum in Coionin Capua dcducti Ici^e 
Julia coloni ad, extrumdas villas #6- 
pulrhra vetustissiuia disjwermt : 
id^uc eo sfudiasim fncevmt quod 
aliquantulum vasculortmi operis an- 
tiqui scrutantes reperiebants tabula 
amca in mo}i’umentOy in quo diceba* 
tur Cupys conditor Capuai sepultuSy 
inventa est^ consrripta Uteris ver- 
bisque greris. It appears in this 
passage that he speaks of these 
vases, and if in (hesar’s time they 
were called antiqui operis^ to what a 
height must their antiquity now be 
carried ! The fact of tiniir being 
found in this place, and a tabletof 
bronze with a Greek inscription, 
favor the idea of their Grecian 
origin. As a farther proof of what 
we have said, St^*abo in lib. viit. 
writes, Corinthus^ cum diu desertus 
jaruisset^ instaufata est a dico Ccssare 
propter loci opportunitatem^ missis eo 
in cofoniam libertinis plurimis. Hie 
rum rudera eoepissmi nioliri^ simul* 
que sepulcra effbdissent Jestarea 
opera multa, atquc etiam c?nm in- 
venere, quorum admirati artijicium,, 
nullum sepulchrum non effhderunit 
magnaque id genus rerum copia 
potiti^ Usque magno divenditisRomam 
impleverunt necrocormthiisy id e$t^ 
mortuis Coriuthi. The custom of 
burying/ in graves, or holes in the 
rock, IS very " ancient : Nam et 
Jithetiis^ (says Cicero, de legibus ), 
jam tile mos a Cecrope^ ut aiunt^pet'- 
mnnsit hoc Jus terra humandi; quam 
cum proximi injeceranC obduetaque 
terra eraUftugwus obserebatur: and 
in the same book, at mihi quidem 
antiquissimum septdiurm genus^ id 


fUisse videtur quo ajmd Xenophon^ 
tern Cyrus utitur : redditur enim ter* 
rce corpus eodemyue ritu regem nos* 
trum vonditum accepimus^ gentemque 
Corneiiam uique ad metnoriarn nos- 
trum hac sepuUura scimus esse usam, 
C, Marius sitas reliquias apud Ani- 
enan dissipari jussit iSylla victor, 

Pliny is of opitiion that burning 
the dead was nm a very old custom 
of the Homans ; when it began in 
Greece and Italy cannot be exactly 
ascertained ; burning is mentioned 
by Homer, and it was resorted to 
during the plague at Athens, per- 
haps througli the frequency of the 
deaths on these two occasions. — * 
Among the Romans it was practised 
at the time of t(m institution of the 
xii tables, when it is said in urbe ne 
sepetito, neve urito. 

As the progress of philosophical 
opinions became general the funeral 
rites were conducted in a more sim- 
ple maimer, particularly when the 
nature of the soul was better under- 
stood. It is attributed by Plutarch 
to Pythagoras, that he commanded 
nothing but a branch of olive should 
he put into the grave ; and thus 
Pliny says dcfuHictossemuUi fictilibua 
soliis condi maluere Pythagoreo modo 
in myrti et oleat atque populx nigrum 
foliis, Solon about the same time 
prohibited Ufcations to be made over 
dead bodies, and restrained jthe cere- 
mony and pomp of funerals. His 
mortuary laws were also adopted 
by the Romans. It appears then 
that after Solon and Pytbag'oras in 
Greece, and the laws of the stii tables 
in Rome, the advance of philosophy 
changed the manner of conducting 
burials ; and by degrees the custom 
of burning was established, chiefly 
from the doctrine of the Stoics, w’bo 
taught that every thing would end 
by combustion. 

When tho costly Ubatioda were 
ut a stop to, and the manner of 
uryiwg was changed, vaseu eould 
no longer be placed in tlie tomb, 
and thia luxury ceased on the intro- 
duction of cinerary' Wriii^ which 
were sculptured ; this might be 
about the fourth or fifth' age of 
Rome. We conjecture the use of 
painted vases to ha^^ continued be* 
yond Olym. 83, and U. 0.300, from 
the circumstance of a vase being 
dup up at> Athens, painted with the 
frontispiece of the Parthenon^ which 
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was sculptured about that time. 
The inferences that have been 
drawn, respecting tlie age and the 
progress of the arts, from the style of 
painting on these vasbs, the cos- 
tumes of the figures, and even from 
the shape of the letters, appear to 
us very uncertain ; we will take for 
example the Agrigtmtine vase, which 
Lanzi refers to thertrst age of Rome. 
The form of the letters, says Sig. 
Boni in the words of Lanzi, is very 
ancient, nor are those of Simonides 
to l>e found amongst them ; and the 
figures in profile declare it to be 
much anterior to his time : then he 
adds, “ On it arc two inscriptions, 
one is Ta tides made t his ^ which re- 
peated on the ins1*8e and outside, 
signifies that the artificer w as pleased 
with his work.” Now the authority 
of Pliny fixes this expression to be- 
long to a much later period ; he 
says, that among the statuaries, 
Policletus, w’ho flourished Olvni. H7, 
and among the painters, Apelles, 
in Olynn introduced the custom 
of adding to their works the word 
fadehaU and afterwards the prin- 
cipal artists did tlie same, tanquam 
inchoata semper arteatqae imperjveta, 
lit contra judidortim varietates 
percsset artifici regressus ad veniamy 
velviti einendaturo quidquid desidera- 
rettir si non esset interceptas. From ^ 
which he gives us to understand, 
that they put this mark on their 
works either through modesty or 
caution. According to Lanzi, then, 
this painter Talides, gave the ex- 
ample to Policletus and Apelles 
more than twt) centuries before the 
tini? when the want of improvement 
was confessed ; and this not through 
modesty but from complacence to 
himself. It appears very clear to 
u», that this miserable vase-maker, 
although conscious of his inability,* 
yet wMshed to emulate the great 
inaster.s in his inscription at least, 
as inferior artists have their ciphers 
and marks in imitation of the great 
masters. The execution of*this de- 
sign is more conformable to the in- 
fancy than the youth of the arts, 
and the want ot the letters of Si- 
monides cannot be considered as 
material ; for who can he ignorant 
that" in every age there exist some 
rude and barbarous artists, who, 
without genius or study, foolishly 
ondeavoitr * to execute what can 


scarcely be termed designs, but ra- 
ther caricatures, with wldcli they 
please those equally rude and ig- 
norant as themselves ? May it not 
follow, then, that when the arts rose 
to a higher state of pefection, what- 
ever motive might have induced 
them, they continued in some of 
their works the ancient style, be- 
cause in that manner men were ac- 
customed to worship the images of 
their gods, sculptured or painted ? 
Thus, writing was not equally well 
preserved by all men in every na- 
tion; and although Simonides <lid 
not invent his alphabet till the 
fourth age of Rome, it is impossible 
from this to affirm, thata monnnient 
on which his letters are nut, must 
be anteri(»r to him ; it might have 
been erected in the preceding age, 
or long after the times in winch he 
lived, as this manner of writing 
could not liave taken place suddenly 
in every part of the world, and 
those trivial artists arc particularly 
fond of copying whatever has been 
in use, or wl»at they have learned 
from tradition. Should the style of 
painting, and the cliaracters on this 
vase, be allowed to be very ancient, 
it does not necessarily follow I hat 
the vase and the artist belong to 
the same age as the style, h'roin 
this It appears to us that the use of 
painted vases, for whatever purpose, 
was continued at least to the fifth 
age of Rome. 

As the custom of burning the 
dead prevailed, small urns were used 
to deposit the ashes in, and the 
luxury of the vases was absorbed in 
that of the urns, which were em- 
bellished with sculptured ornaments 
of every sort, and were coniposfed of 
baked clay, earth, marble, alabaster, 
stone, or whatever the country most 
abounded in; and after the intro- 
duction of riches, of bronze, and 
other precious materials, the com- 
mon people alone still continued to 
use pots and vases of baked clay, 
especially those living among the 
vines, who joined the rites of Bac- 
chus to the funeral Ceremonies ; and 
thus, in later times, they still en- 
closed in the graves small vases 
which were made use of in the 
Himple traditionary rites of that 
(jod, although libations had been 
discontinued, or, if not entirely so, 
they had dwindled into a mere cere- 
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jiM^nial form ; whilst the Christians 
continued to place in the tomb of 
their martyrs, bottles, lamps, and 
other utensils, they alU'red only 
the emblem of the practice \ and 
thoimk it was (‘lit indy a Paj^an su- 
jierslition, th(\v (li<l it from an habi- 
tual custom, without being able to 
^;;ivc any other reason. 

As it always happens that that 
which has fallen into disuse comes 
into fashion again, thus it Avas with 
these vessels after the time of Au- 
gustus ; this might liave been 
ihr^Migb llie earthen vases found at 
Capua and (Joriiitli ; and a.s the 
great dt^sini fur works in Corinthian 
brass caused sjieeulators to counter- 
feit these laliours, and as every one 
who gave himself airs of eotise- 
»|uencc must have cither the true or 
the fals(‘, the very same thing pro- 
bably occurred to the va.ses of Capua 
and (airinth. They were sought for 
and ordered from those plaea*s that 
wme most lamous for making suck 
vast‘s, Cicero commissioned Attieiis 
to procure liiui Jiomij from Uhosus 
in Cilicia. 

'Fbe art of painting ancient vases 
was not entiiady lost in Greece, or 
Augustus endeavoured to rivive it, 
as <he one said to have been found 
at Xicopolls proves. 

(Quintus ('oj)onius, condemned for 
vaising a sedition, was charged with 
having presented an earthen am- 
]>bora, full of wine, to one rvho had 
given him a vote, according to, 
Pliny, lib. xxxv. c. 46, and in his 
time v/erc celebrated the earthen 
vessels of Samos, Perganms, Sagun-' 
turn, Arrctiniun, Sarrentum, fteg- 
giurn, Cuuije, and Miitina. But 
the kind of which Ave are speaking 
Avas not made, only those in com- 
mon' use, Avhioh b implied in the 
following Avords, major quotfue pant 
homiiium terrenis utitur vasis. One 
may judge of tlic expense attending 
even tliese, for Ksop, the player, 
^ave for one of baked clay a aun- 
dreil sesterces ; and the Emperor 
Vitcllius caused one to be made of 
an exorbitant price and size, so 
that they were obliged to construct 
a furnace in tlic open country to 
bake it in. (Plin. l.c.^ Applying 
what has been said to the vase in 
question there is no doubt that it is 
iirecian, because it Avas found at 
/iirgentum, and has 'on it Greek in- 


scriptions ; hut the figures arc of that 
ancient style which has hecui found 
on those of Campania. The design, 
tlie colours, and- size of this vase, 
Avere accurately made in Naplc,s hy 
CliristutVr Wiesiolowski, an amateur ■ 
and C(dU*ctor of antiquities, residing 
atWaisaiv, from the original, which 
Count Walincki, a Pole, obtained 
with thirty others from Princ(* Pe- 
tropersia, a Sicilian. They AAcre 
all carried , to Warsaw, and olfcred 
for sale to Stanislaus Augustas, 
King of Poland, but he not paying 
much attiMition to them, part were 
sent to Petershurgh, and sold to 
Prince Bedborodko, and at bis death 
Averc dispersed into several hands. 
One, they say, i^n the^osbi'ssion of 
Baron Morenlieim, SeCi^tary to the- 
Grand Duke Constantine. The shape 
of it is like a crater, vidiich was dc- 
stineil to hold a large quantity of 
Avine, from Avhcncc they served it 
round at tabic in small cups; as 
Virgil 

Crateres magnos staiuunt et vina co^ 
ronuitt, 

A bearded combatant crowned 
AVith ivy, a long thyrsus in bis right 
band, in his left, from Avhich arm 
bangs suspended a panther’s or 
tiger’s skin, a branch patting aside 
the lanci? of his bearded antagonist; 
who is overixmie by him, and in the 
act of‘ fulling sustains himself on 
one knee, and rests on his shield, 
whil^ he endeavours to retain his 
lance Avith his right hand, and not 
to yield to his con(|ueror. The 
thyrsus and tiger’s skin point out 
to us Bacchus, or at least a Bac- 
chanalian ; and wc Certainly ought 
to consider this as some exploit of 
Bac^chus, and, perhaps, the follow- 
ing: — Bacchus, returning from the 
Indies, finds his preceptor, Niajus, 
unwilling to restore to him. the 
kingdom of Thebes, Avhich bad been 
entrusted to his care by that hero ; 
and B^iniis relates^ that a i^rtaiu 
respect deters Bacchus from using 
force 5 and, Avaiting till thef Trieto- 
ridian games, he disguised his 
soldiers as Bacchanalian Avomcn, 
and arrested him in the middle of 
the feast. This picture will not il- 
lustrate this passag^e of Eginus, 
less we suppose Nisus to be arrested 
by nac4>liu8 biipself, or one of Ins 
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men ; the man clothed wltli a vest 
applies to the Indian Bacchus, as 
lio his sandals ; the conquered seems 
a Theban. The subject be the 
defeat of Lyr,ur(> us, King- of Thrace, 
by Bacchus ; the brauen in his left 
hand is, perhaps, that of the palm, 
which is an Indian tree, or th^herba 
victorialin^ given in the Pahestrum 
hy the conquered to the victor, with 
the expression herbam do^ whence 
the palm represented victory ; this 
custom was. brought from Greece 
into Rome, U. C. 461. It is very 
possible to be allegorical, shewing 
that Bacchus vanquishes every one 
who gives himself up to excesses, 
which is represented by tlie figures 
of Hons teai;ing to pieces goats, of 
other animalsi^ often sculptured on 
sarcophagi ; also Love, as a boy 
ridlngon lions, tigers, and dolphins, 
\H figured on sepulchral monuments. 
And on the Tuscan urns, a naked 
soldier with a species of plough 
(called by Pausanius ErhetcimJ 
overthrows two armed soldiers ; de- 
noting the triumphs of strength and 
time, and many other rcj)resenta- 
tions of the same sort. The word 
kaloa repeated, shews that this vase 
was destined to be a reward in the 
games of Bacchus, perhaps for 
tragedy. We will add another con- 
jecture to what has beenr said above, 
Vhat the word kaioa might have been 
an exclamation of praise or en- 
couragement as puichre.^ betiCy 
which was insocibed on vases des- 
tined to be the reward of victory, and 
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also on tliosc which repr(*sentpd 
, some deed, in whi<di the possessor 
distinguished himself, unci were al 
legorical, and not given or intended 
as a reward. The beards which 
both the men have is a mark of 
great antiquity, particularly as the 
vase came from Sicily, where the 
use of shaving began very early; 
from whence the first I)arhors came 
.to Rome; unless, indeed, thepaintt'r 
represented the manners and cere- 
monies of a time greatly anterior to 
his own, which, we are of opinion, 
has been often done on the Tuscan 
vases and urns. On the other side is 
drawn a bearded nuin, with long 
and loose hair, on his head a helmet 
of tiger’s skin, with long cars, as 
Sileniis is represented, and covered 
to his middle with a sort of striped 
waistcoat, the n)st of his body is 
naked. In his bauds he holds to- 
wards the ground an altar, evidently 
dedicated to Bacchus from tlie two 
stars. Opposite him is a priestess of 
Bacchus, pouring wine into a cup 
to make a libation ; and between 
them are two amphoric, a probable 
offering from him who gave tlie 
libation. 

After games or victories the an- 
cients were accustomed fo make li- 
bations — ludi^ libatifmes epulcetfiie 
ludomm. Cic. de llarnsp. responsu. 
Bacchus instituted this custoiu, in 
honour of Jupiter, after his return 
from the conquest of India, in me- 
mory of which libations were used 
in the rites of Bacchus. 

Sebastian (hAMci. 


FRIENDSHIP. 

Dear to the heart in sorrow’s hour, 

’Midst pride’s neglect and fortune’s lower. 
When cares and woe the bt>8om rend. 

Dear is the soothing, faithful friend. 

Not those whose proffers teem with guile. 
Or wait^he worm’s approving smile ; 

Not those whose specious arts intend 
Tov blast the sacred name of fnendy 

But those who own a kindred mind. 

Just, liberal, candid, true, and kind. 

Who prudence, feeling, interest blend. 
And prove in word and deed a friend. 

Such may be worn within the heart, 

Share in our joys, bid grief depart, 

On such nndounting, safe depend, 
Acknowledge, love, and claim as friend. 
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Mr. Editor, 

1 send you tlic followini? poeti- 
cal e/Tttsion of the last century for 
your uses under the idea that it will 
pro\e a valuable acquisition to tiia 
cluster of attractions in your publican 
tion. It was copied from an ancient 
manuscript, somewhat multilated by 
the band of time, and unaccompanied 
thy name of the dutlior, oi the 
(1 ite of its composition. It does not 
ippear to haic over been ^iven to 
tin world in a printed form, beini^ 
probably too keen and 'caustic for 
the temper of the times in vvhichi it 
was written. Its peisonality and as- 
perity will now have disapj^eare^l^ 
without impairing or bluntiuo;* the 
pun;feniyot the satire convoved in 
It. The point couched in tbo ex- 
piessions is the peculiar merit of the 
poem, and is far beyond the talents 
of men of ordinary mould ; and this 


enotej is well borne out by tlie 
atrenti[-lh and barmony of the verse. 
To political characters, and to men 
of education interested in the his- 
tory ot those it must possess 

unusual charms, as it may oe con- 
sidered the voice of a large part of 
the then population, and indicates 
the sentiments bf one who, if less 
than a nobleman, was yet at least 
ennobled in the endowments of 
mind, '/lie original ma nuscript \\ as 
in, the possession of an ancient and 
illustiious family, only reduced from 
ilieir pristine splendour by the in- 
creased i^dmber of the descendants, 
and the consequent distribution of 
the property. 

I have preserved the various el- 
lipsis in the state ip which they pre- 
sent themselves }n the original; and 
have only made some slight altera- 
tions in the orthography." 

JUH.W. 


THE STATE DUNCES. 

IfieCribed t'* Mi Pope 


i from my sonl sinceiety hate 

noth and M~r» of State' 

- — Swift. . 

HiLK rrinffing crowds at faithless levees wait^ 
Fond to be fools of fame, or slaves state; 

Ami others, studious to increase their store, 
Flough the rough ocean for Peruvian ore ; 
flow blest tby f^ate whom calmer hours attend. 
Peace thy companion, fame thy faithful friend. 
Wliile in thy Twickenham bowers, devoid of care. 
You fea&t the fancy, and cnclmut the fair 
Thames gently rolls hcr^ silver tide alopg. 

And the cham*d Naiads listen to tby song. 

Here peaceful pa6& the gentle hours away, 

While tuneful science measures out thg ♦ » 
Here, happy hard, as various fancies lead. 

You paint the blooming anaid or flow’ry mead, 
Sound the rough clamour of tgamultuous war^ 

Or sing tlie ravlWd tendrils f of the fair; 


e So in the mawiscript, but t fiihoiiid presume it to have been an error, in the 
copying, for W*. v 

t This Is the language of the manuscript, ^hich 1 should otherwise hare sup. 
posed to have usurped the place The Ulusiqn is doubtless to the 

Rape of the Look. • ’ ^ 

kur.Mq^, JTiOie, 1823* P 
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Now melting move the tender tear to flow, 

And wake our sighs with Eloisa’s woe. 

But cliief to dullness ever foe decreed. 

The apes of science with thy satire bleed; 

P — rs, poets, panders, mingle in thy throng, 

Smart with thy touch, and tremble at thy song. 

Yet vain, O Pope, is all thy sharpest rage. 

Still starviing Dunces persecute the age 
Faithful to folly, or enratr’d with spite, 

Still tasteless Timons build, an<l Tibhalds write: 

Still Welstead tunes his beer-inspired lays, 

And Ralph in metre howds forth Stanhope’s praise,*— 
All ! hapless victim to the poet’s flame. 

While his enlogiums orucifv thy fame. 

Shall embryo wits thy studious hours engage, 

Live in thy labours, and profane thy page. 

While virtue, ever lov’d, demands thy lays, 

And claims the tuneful tribute of thy praise : 

Can Pope be silent, and not grateful feud 
One strain to sing the patriot and tlie frieiul, 

Who, nobly anxious in his country’s cause, 

Maintains her honours, and defends her laws ? 

Could I, my bard, but equal numbers raise. 

Then would I sing, — for Oh, I burst to prai.s<’. 

Sing how a Pulteney charms the list’ning throng. 
While senates hang enraptur’d on his tongue ; 

With Tally’s fire how each oration glows, 

In Tally’s music how each period flows ; 

Instruct each babe to lisp the patriot’s name, 

Who in each bosom breathes a Roman flame. 

So when the genius of the Roman age 
Stem’d the strong torrent of tyrannic rage. 

In freedom’s cause each glowing breast he wartaM, 
And, like a Pulteney, then a Brutus charm’d. 

How blest while we a British Brutus see, 

And all the Roman stands confest in thee ! 

Equal thy worth, but * equal were thy doom 
To save iJritannia as he rescu’d Rome: 

He from a Tarquin snatch’d the destin’d prey, 
Britannia still laments a W *s f sway. 

Arise, my tuneful bard, nor thus in vain 
Let thy Britannia, \vhom thou lov’st, complain. 

If thou in mournful lays relate her woe. 

Each heart shall bleed, each eye with pity flow. 

If to revenge you swell the sounding strain, 

Revenge and fury fire each British swain. 

Obsequious to thy verse each breast shall move, 

Or burn with rage, or soften into love. 

O let Britannia be her podl’s care, 

And lash the spoiler while you save the fair. 

Lo! where he stands amidst the servile crew, 

Nor blushes stain his cheek with crimson hue. 


^ This is an eipresslon used in the optative sense. As though he should 
that thy fate were but ^oal/’ to stfcct the desired object. 

This savours of the prevaillog spirit of dislike to the measures of the 
then minister, Sir Robert Walpole- 
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Wliile duo corruption all aiound lie &prea(las 
And every ductile consciemo laptivc leads. 

BnbM l»y Ills boons, behold the venal band 
Worship the idol they could onio command. 

So Biitain’s now, as Judah’s boiis before, 

Fiist raise a a olden calf, and tlien adore. 

Let dull Parnassian sons of rhyme no more 
Provoke thy satire and employ thy power: 

New objects rise to share an equal fate, 

The rich, mighty Dances of the State. 

Shall Ralph, Cooke,*Welbtead, then engross tliy rage, 

While Courts afford a H , Y , or G .• 

Dullness no more roosts only near the sky,f 
But Senates, Drawing-rooms, with Garrets vie ; 
Plump P — IS and breudless hards alike are dull, 

St. James’s and Hag-fair club fool for fool^f 

Amidst the miglity Dull behold how great 
An Appius swells the Tibbald of thektate; 

Long had he strove to spread his lawless sway 
O ’er Britain’s sons, and force them to obey^ 

But, blasted ail his blooming hopes, he flies 
To vent his woe, and mourn his lost Ex — se. 

Pensive he sat and sigh’d, while round him lay 
Loads of dull lumber, all inspired by pay. 

Here pony pamphlets spun from Prelate’s brains, 
'i’beie the smooth jingle of Cook’s lighter strains : 
Here Walsingbam’s soft lulling opiates spread. 

There gloomy Osborn’s quintessence of lead. 

With these the Statesman strove to ease his care, 

To sooth his sorious and divert despair. 

But long bis grief sleep’s gentle aid denies; 

At length the sluinb’rous Briton closed his e^es. 

Vet vain the healing balm of downy rest, 

To chase his woe or ease his jabouring breast ; 

Aovv tiightful forms rise hideous to bts view, 

More, Stafford, Laud and all his headless erqw ; 
Da^gcis and halters boding terror breeds, 

And here a Dudley swings, there V111ars§ 

Now Goddess Dullness, watchful o’er his fate. 

And ever anxious for her child of state, 

From couch of down slow rais^d^her drowsy head, 
Foisook her slumbers, and to ^Appius sped* 

“ Awake, my son, awake,*’ tlie Goddess iJrijes, 

“ Nor longer mourn thy darling lost Es:— se.” ^ 
(Here the sad sound unseal’d the statesman*? eyes*^ 
Why slumbers thus my son, opprest with care, 

While Dullness rules, say, shall her sons despair ^ 
O’er all I sj^t^ead my universal sw»y, 

K— gs, Pr— -tes* P-^r;5, and Eulers, all obey..' 


♦ A Harvey, Younge, or Gage* 

A metaphorical allnsioii to the tenants of the Gmb-stmt gainretS| then oe- 
rupied entirely by hircUng''Wrll:erfi. ^ ^ 

X Share the o^ce of supplying fools; ono'flnds one foo\ and the other 

§ This must mean Yillters, the untbrtnnate 
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Lo in the church mj mighty power I fthew. 

In pulpit preach, and slntnher in the pew s 
The bench— the bar, alike iny influence owns, 

• Here prate my magpies, and there doze my drones. 

In the grave uonsliow formal iss my mien. 

Who rule the gallipots of Warwick-lane. 

At Court behold me strut in purple pride. 

At liockle/y roar, and in Crane-eduh preside. 

But chief in thee my mighty powV is seen, 

’Tis I inspire thy mind, and fill thy mien ; 

On thee my child my duller blessings shed, 

A'nd pour my opium o^er thy favourite head : 

Rais’d thee a ruler of Britannia^s fate, 

And led tlice blundering to the helm of state.” 

Here bow’d the statesman low, and thus address’d : — 

“ O Goddess, sole inspirer of my breast. 

To galrthe British neck with gallic chain 
Long have I strove, but long have strove in vain ; 
While Caleb, rebel to thy sacred power, 

U nveils those eyes which thou hadst curtain’d o’er ^ 
Makes Britain’s sons my dark designs foresee. 

Blast all niy schemes, and struggle to be free. 

O bad my projects ipet a ihilder fate. 

How had 1 reigned a Bashaw of the state ; 

How o’er Britannia spread m’ imperial sway. 

How taught cachTree-born Briton to obey. 

;No smiling freedom then had cheer’d her swains. 

But Asians dfsarts tl’d with Albion’^s plains : 

Turks, ykndals,^Br!tain, theri cbmpared with thee. 
Had hugged their chains, and joy’d* that they were free .; 
While Wand'ritig nations all around had seen 
Me rise a Great l^ogul, or l^azarin. 

Then had 1 tanght Britannia to adore, 

Then led her captive to my lawless power. 

Methinks 1 view her now no more appear 
First in the trains and fairest midst the fair ; 

Joyless i see the lovely mourner lie, 

Nor glow her cht^k, nor sparkle now her eye ; 

Faded each grac^ ho smiling fcatitrc warm. 

Torn all her tresses, flighted every charm ; 

K r'teeming plenty now each valley crowns, 
ves are her sons, and tradeless ail her towns ; 

For this,he1io1d yph peaceful army ted. 

For this on senates bounty shed ^ 

For thbwhat wond'^s^ goddess, have f wrought^ 

How bully^d, beggll, hoW tr^rated, aild how fought ; 
Whatwand’ring maze of error blunder’d through, 

Ann iSjP^nair’id old blunder^ still by new. 

Hence vie tog tri^ifi of Hever-endingjars, 

Of warlike’ |foad^''and of peaceful wars, 

Bach mystic treaty mighty store, 

^hich th evplaiii'dtoands ten t)>^ea^es more 5 
Hetuce sAwhcr^ tm^es, flb^ing.rav^viihows, 

And h 0 h<^)hi!tiaV’^tide, and Britain’s woes. 

These Wbnd’rous f/fQjPkst O.0oddess^ have I done,^ 
Works ever worthy ttullness’ favorite son. 

LoJ oh jthy stm^ . 

None share iny bounty ^bat dislmin "thy power* 

Y on feathers, titles %ht as air. 

Behold thy choicefi^ ch^^ren only sSmc ; , 

Andfotldiy ^ 
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No<^r prondly spreads his leadin^-efring of state. 

And thinks to be a wretch is to be great! 

“ But turn, O Goddess, turn thine eyes, and view 
The darling leaders of thy gloomy crew. 

Full opcn-inouth’d N — ; e^ there behold. 

Aping a Tully, swell into a sOold ; 

Orievous to mortal ear:' as at the place 
Where loud-tongn’d virgins vend the scaly race. 

Harsh peals of vocal thunder ftll the skies, 

And stunning sounds in hideous discord rise ; 

So when he tries the wond’rous power of. noise. 

Each hapless ear’s a victim to his voice. 

How blest, O Ghiseldcn, whose art can mend, 

Those ears N~— e was ordain’d to rend. 

See H ™nf secure in silence sit, ' 

No empty words betray his want of wit: 

Jf sensf? in hiding foily is express’d, 

<> H n, thy wisdom stands confess’d. 

To Dullness’ sacred cause for ever true. 

Thy darling Caledonian,^ Goddess, view ; 

Ihe pride and glory of thy Scotia’s plains, 

An<l faithful leader of her venal swains, 
fioaded he moves beneath a servile weigJit, 

The dull laborious pack-horse of the state ; 

Drudges through tracks of infamy for pay. 

And hacknics out his conscience by the day 
Yonder behold the busy peerless peer 
VYith aspect meagre and importunt air. 

Mis form how gothic, and his looks how sage. 

He seems the living Plato of the a^e. 

Blest form in vvhicn alone thy merit’s secn^ 

Since all thy wisdom centres in thy iin^n ! 

Here E x and A — — 1« § (for senates fit) 

And W ^byll the wise, in co^cil sit. 

Here looby G— ™n,^ G— ever dull, 

By birth a senator, by rate a f^l.^ 

“ While these, Britannia, watchful ^’cr thy statc^ 
Maintain thine honours, and direct thy fate, 

How shall admiring nations found adore. 

Behold thy greatness, tremble at thy power ! 

How Shebas come, invited by thy fame, 

Revere thy wisdom and extol thy name ! 

“ Lo ! to yon bench ft now. Goddess, t^m thine eyes. 
And view thy sons in solemn dullness rise^' . 

All doating, wrinkied;i grave and gloomy, sec 
Each form confess thy auU divinity. 

True to thy cause, henold each trenchef’d sage 
Increas’d Itt folly, as advanc'd in age. . . 

HereCh^r' — r,|;( leant *4 iu uiystic prophesy, 
C’onfuting.Golhns, makes eaph prophiet lie. 



* Newcastle.' -f Harrisi^toiai . :(> Doubtless thfftfirsi Marquis of Bute. 

% Essex and Argyle. * |1 v Wi^ughby. ^ Grnftoii. \ Granlhaai, 

The Bq)^ bf Biyihops. %X Cheater. 
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*Poar Woolston boldly Smallbrook there a5.!>aih;d, 

Jails sure convinc'd him tko’ the prelate fail’d. 

“ But chief Pastorius, ever grave and dull, 

Devoid of sense, of zeal divinely full, 

Kctails his squibs of science oVr the town, 

While charges, pastorals, through each stieet resound . 
These teach a heav’nly Jesus to obey, 

While those maintain an earthly Appius' sway. 

Thy gospel truth, Pastoiius, cross'd we sep,f 
While God and Mammon’s serv’d at once by thee ! 

“ Who would not run, speak, vote, or conscience pawn, 
To lord it o’er a see, and swell in lawn ? 

If arts lik^ these, O ! S— — k»| honours claim, 

Than fhee none merits more the Pi plate’s name. 
W'ond’ring, behold him faithful to his fee, 

Prove Parliament dfipendent to be free, 

Tn senates blunder, flounder, and dispute. 

For ever reas’nintf, never to confute. 

Since courts for this their fated gifts decree, 

Say, what is reputation to a see ? 

“ Lo ! o’er yon flood H e§ casts his low’ring e}es. 

And wishful sees the reverend turrets lisc. 

While Lambeth opens to thy loniring view, 

Ifapless! the mitre ne’er can hinu thy brow ; 

Though courts should deign the gift, how wond’rous haid. 
By thy own doctrines still to be debarr’d ; 

For it from cbangejl such mighty evil springe. 
Translations sure, O I H e, are sinful things. 

“ These rulers sec, and nameless numbers more, 

O, Goddess, of thy train the choicest store; 

Who ignorance in gravity entrench, 

And grace alike the pulpit and the bench. 

“ Full p]a<%and pehston'd sec H^r — stands 
Begrim’d his face, unpurify’d his hands. 

To dci ency hfi scomiMi ail nice pretence. 

And reigns firm foe to eleaidtneSB and sense. 

JIow did Britain’s eause advance, 

flow shine the sloven and huffoon of France ! 

Jn senates now how scold,«how rave, how roar. 

Of treaties run tite tedipns traiuhtjow** o’er; 

How blander out ivhatn V should be conceal’d. 

And boW keep sec|el what should be reveal’d ! 

True of Dulnetti 1 see him* (goddess, claim 
Power wKt myseir, as next in birth and fame. 


'* The trSttScrlher is not quite^snlra whether^ he is correct in his reading of 
this line, but he eopceiver thap^sWlt form pf Is fully adequate to satisfy 

the same. ^ ^ 

t A Prelate noted faf Wiling ^plHthra! pastorals and femj^ral charges; in 
the one he ondeavotirs to serve tne eaase^of Christianity; in the other, the 
mammon of a minisiry. M.Sl. '' ^ 

I herlock. § Hare. 

If A noted sermon preached on the JOlh of lanuary oik this text, “ Woe be 
unto them that are given to ohan||^ |l.$. 

^ Horatio, meattitig Horatio 'Walpole, aAorwafdWfUevA Orford. 
os This la apparently the WWd tn maiaiiJpftpL I presume it weans the 
^touue. 
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“ Silence! yc senates, while onrihbonVl Y — e, * 
Pours forth melodious nothing’s from his tongue; 
How sweet the accents play around the ear, 

Form’d of smooth periods, and of wcll-tun’d air ! 
Leave, gentle Y— e, the senate’s dry debate. 

Nor labour ’midst the labyrinths of state; 

Suit thy soft genius to more tender themes, 

-And sing of cooling shades and purling streams ; 
With modern sing-song murder ancient plays, 

Or warhle in sweet ode a Brunswick’s praise ; 

So shall thy strains in purer dullness now, 

And laurels wither on a Cibber’s f brow. 

Say, can the statesman wield the poet’s quill, 

And quit the senate for Parnassus’ hill ? 

Since there no venal vote a pension shares, 

Nor wants Apollo Lords Commissioners ? 

“ There W — n and P— Goddess, view, 

Firm in thy cause, and to thy Appius true, 
i^o! from their labours what reward betides, 

One pays my army, one my navy guides. 

To dance, dress, sing, and serenade the fair, 
Conduct a linger, or reclaim a hair; *• 

O ’er baleful tea with females taught to blame. 

And spread a slander o’er each virarin’s fame ; 
Form’d for these softer arts, shall H — y§ strain 
With stubborn politics his tender brain ? 

For ministers laborious pamphlets write, 

In senates prattle, and Avith patriots fight ! 

Thy fond ambition, pretty youth, give 
Preside at balls, old fashions lo'^st restore. 

So shall each toilet in thy cause engage. 

And 11 — y shine a P — re]] of the age. 

Behold a star emblazon C— n’s coat, 

Not that the knight has merit but a vote. 

And here, O Goddess, numerous Wroaghcads trace, 
Lur’d by a pension, ribbon, or a places 

“ To murder science, and my cause defend, 

Now shoals of Grub-street garreteers descend ; 

From sdiools and desks the writing insects crawl. 
Unload their Dulness, aiid for Appius bawl- 

“ Lo ! to thy darling Osborne turn thine eyes, 
8ee him o’er politics superior rise, 

While Caleb feels the venom of his quill. 

And wond’nng ministers reward his skill. 
Uiilearn’d in logic, yet he writes by rule, 

' And proves himself in syllogism *— f — h 
Now flies, obedient, war with sense to wage. 

And drags the idea thyongh the painful page. 
Unread, unanswer’d, atHl he Avrites again, 

Still spins th* endless cobweb of his brain ; 

Charm’d with each line, reviewing what he writ, 
Blesses his stars, and Avonders at his wit. 


^ Youiige. f The Po«|t Laureat. X Winington .and Pelham. 
* § Harvey, || Portmoce. 
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*‘Nor less, O Waklng-liam, thy.wortli appears, 

Alike in merit, thcaigh unlike in years, 
lll-fiitefl youth, what stars malignant shed 
'i’heir baneful influence o’er thy brainless head, 

Doom’d to be ever writinj^, never read ? 

For bread, to libel liberty and sense, 

Aiwl damn thy patron weekly with defence ? 

DrenchM in the sable flood, t), hadst thou still 
O’er skins of parchment drove thy venal quill ; 

At Temple ale-house told an idle tale. 

And pawn’d thy credit for a niag* of ale. 

Unknown to Appius then had been tl^name. 

Unlaced thy coat, unsacritic’d his fan^ 

Nor vast unvended reams w’ould Peel deplore. 

As victims destin’d to the comcnon^hore. 

Dunce to Dunce in endless numbers breed. 

So to Coneaneu see a Ralph succeed ; 

A tiny witling of these writing days, 

FuH-fam’d for tuneless rhimes and short-lived plays.. 

Write on, my luckless hard, still umvsham’d, 

Tho’ burnt thy journals, and thy dramas damn’d ; 

’Tis bread inspires thy politics and lays, 

Not thirst of Immortality or praise. 

These,' Goddess, view the choicest of the train, 

While yet unnumher’d Dunces still remain ; 

Deans, critics, lawyers* bards, a motley crew. 

To Dullness faithful, as to Appius true.” 

Enough,” the Goddess cries, “ enough I’ve seen. 

While these support secure my son shall reign ; 

Still shall thou blund’ring rule Britannia’s fate, 

Still Grub-street hail thee Minister ofStateT^ 


.»|PON THE SCOTAKS. 

Amongst the people who inhabit in Transylvania and Moldavia ; feed 
Hungary the Scotaks must b6 in- them during summer, and in the 
eluded, of whom geographers hare autumn sell them at the market of 
till now made but Httl6 mention. Hannuwlva, or in Bohemia, Mo- 
TJmj Scotaks live in aeVenty*flve ravi^, or Silicia. Many of them arc 
lages, in the district of 2Semplin«/ wagoners, and carry wine and lea- 
They are of Sclavonic oHgin, artd ther to Poland, Russia, Prussia, and 
appear to ho between the slaves, the Austria* A full-grown man very 
Ruceniaks and the Polish^ b^t dif- seldom gets on horseback to drive a 
fering from tbe^^in their ^^lect, carriage ; this is confided to the boys 
manners and' customs. The men in order not to overload the horses ; 
and women have almost all white whito’- headed children who are 
hair, it is very rare that an tndivh' scarcely taller than the sill of the 
dual with blacit half is i^een. They saddle, are capable of managing 
generally live. ,#ith gfSafc dexterity six or eight 

archal manner, ^he father* gWeS horses. In 'these teams there is 
the raauagernent of his house tO one alwayts a white horse, that the driver 
of his sons whom he thinks hiOst umy see him better in the dark. The 
capable of that ofllce, and the otlim Scotaks very seldom unite tbem- 
rospect bis ordere* even tbou^ he selveiS with other people or tribes ; 
be the youngest in the family. Thcfr they preserve their own language 
princi^l employment is keeping and Care not to introduce for- 
«heep« They buy them every y W eign idioms. 
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FALSE OR TRUE; OR, THE JOURNEY TO I.ONDON. 

(An original Tale by Mua. Owk.) 


“ }Vbll then, Ellen, all is settled,” 
said Sir Oeor^^e Mortimer to his 
nicre and ward ; “ and are re- 
solved to to London by the mail 
from W— next Monday.” 

Yes, dear uncle, it is the quick- 
est conveyance ; and a%l am only to 
Slav a month J shall luce to lose as 
little time as I can in travelling.” 

certainly; to lose twelve 
lionrs of snch delight as awaits you, 
Ellen, wonhl be shucking indeed !” 

“ Oh ! but it is not only Maf, \t 
will he less trouble, and less expense 
you know ; Jind I shall want all my 
money fvu- London ; and as my aunt 
lets iier maid go with me, and Mr, 
lletsun, the attorney, will take care 
of me, 1 do not see why 1 should not 
g<» hy the mail.” 

“ Nor 1 neither, my dear; but, 
Ellen, 1 suppose you have written 
to 4!esir(‘ your cousin Charles Man- 
dovllk* to meet you at the inn ?” 

No, indeed, 1 have not,” Elleh 
replied, deeply blushing, “ tori wish 
to surfu i/e him ; besides, I should 
not like to take the poor youth out. 
of his bed so early in a cold May.” 

““ A gn'cit hardship, indeed, to 
foree a healthy young man of one 
and I wenty out of his bed in a spring 
morning, at live or six o’clock.” 

“ 01» ! }»iit if I should give him 
cohl I you kuow he often has a bad 
cough.” ♦ 

“ lh>or delicate creature ! I am 
glad you have so much considera- 
tion for him.” 

“ Nay, I am sure Charles is not 
ddiiute; he looks very manly, and 
has a tine healthy colour.” 

“■ 'J'hcii why should he not get up 
to meet you?” 

“ Oh! hut I;, wish to surprize 
him. J tel f you he will he so jsu^- 
t)i ized, ami so delighted !” 

“ No doubt ; well, well, silly jdrl ! 
have your own way,** And ^lon 
having scut for places in the W— 
mail, ran to talk to her aunt and 
cousins on the only suhfect npper- 
most in her young ana conhenqg 
heart; namely, the ^oy of a«%st 
visit to the metropolis/ and of tlie 
delight which her unexpeot^ pr^ 
sence there? would occasion hit 
Eur, Mag.Jme, 1823. 


dear Cliarles : for Ellen, ibough 
she had a fine understanding, hud a 
h^art even too fond and too confid- 
ing, and she was only eighteen. 
Charles Mandcville, who, at the agr 
of five and twenty, was to come into 
ossession of a handsome fortune, 
ad finished his classical studies 
under ‘ the tuition of a eommy 
clergyman in the village wheie 
Sir George Mortimer resided, and 
thence had had an intimate and ue~ 
(juent intercourse with Sir Gooigft^s 
tamily, which liad ended in a leruhn’ 
attachment between him ami }ii>> 
cousin Ellen Mortimer, wlm-»‘ nm- 
tlier was his father’s sister. iVol, 
that any thing like an engagement 
existed between them; that Sir 
George had positively forbidden. 
He had represented to them that 
they wore as yet ton young to know 
their own minds ; and that, as JMr. 
Mandcville could not marry till he 
was of age, it would he better to 
prove the strcngtii and reality of 
their attachment hy absence, and by 
mixing with the world. I’lie young- 
lovers would have talked iif etern;^i 
constancy, and declared their hearts 
were unalterably fixed on each otliei 
if he would have allowetl lliem to do 
so; but hAjforhade it, assuring them 
that their rhapsodies would not 
carry conviction to his mind, as lu' 
had "known many a passion, which 
the retirement’ "of a village liad 
created, vanish away in tlie va- 
ried intercourse and pleasures of 
busy life.. And very soon was ah'* 
senco the great test of affection to 
prove that of Charles Mandcville, 
for his guardian tvrotc to tell idm 
it wUvS time for biin to enter him- 
self at LincolnVinn. As Man- 
devUle’s father had been .ii strict 
dissenter he had forbidden his s^n 
to be educated' at Collage; there- 
fore instifad of going to Cambridgi‘ 
he recciv€*tl the private tuition 
vvhich 1 have mentiont?d, and was 
then to commence his legal 
as intellectual pui'sgit of son t' 
sort was wisely deenved nece;>sary 
for him during tlu? years that were 
yet, to coroe ^of hi;^' long muionly. 
Jjut a. young man, who knows tbut 
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at fire and twenty he sliall have a 
large fortune, is not likely from 
principle and the love Of employ- 
ment toi^' study very hard. The 
known expectations, the handsome 
person, prompt attentions, musical 
powers, and pleasing manners of 
Charles Mandeville, soon' gave’ him 
entrance Into soni^ gay ab<f fashion- 
^ablc circles in th^ metropolis ; and 
at the end of six months after he^ 
left the village of R— — his letters 
to Ellen were neither so frequent 
nor so long as they had been, but 
tbej^contained some tender words, 
such as dearest, beloved girl,*’ and 
snon ; and Ellen tried to be satis- 
fied, Nay, she was satisfied for 
how was it possible that Charles 
should have changed so soon, if at 
all; since her heart was unchanged, 
though she bad bad temptations to 
falsehood thrown in her way. 

Sir Henry Claremont, a youngj 
Baronet, came to reside on a beauti- 
ful estate belonging to a friOnd of 
his, who was forced to live abroad on 
account of his health. This estate 
joined the Park-gate of Sir George 
Mortimer. Sir Henry- losing 
a mother, whom lie almost adored, 
felt himself unahldlb rcmiain in his 
own house wher^- every thing re- 
minded him of his los|^' he there- 
fore hired the seat in question of its 
owner. But he declined visiting his 
neighbours, and had gained the title* 
of the recluse, when he saw Ellen 
at church soon after she finally left 
school, and from that moment he 
was a recluse no longer ; for as sood 
as Sir George found thkt th^ young 
Baronet sought, rather than avoided 
him, he invited Mm to his house | 
and a great deal of Visiting* inter-* 
course took plact% till, on the Obvi- 
ous intimacy and attachrnen^ Whtbh 
ensued between Ellen and Charles, 
Sir Henry gradually ceased’ Jms vi- 
sits, and his love of sdUtuSe and 
home retur^. But When ChaHes 
went to London, and when, on en-^ 
quiry. Sir Henry found that no en- 
gagement existed between* Mjm and 
his cousin he kgain becjibie soeiab)#^ 

^ and at length alter ** a* iseries^of oMet 
attentions, not so pointed as to aiairm 
or so vague as to be misunderstood;”,, 
lie ventured to ask leave to address 
Mbs Mortimer. But Ellen was firm 
in her ijsfnsal of Ms addfea^sl atid 
Sir Ge^ge couki not helf> saytfigi 


“ Welli Ellen, I only hope that 
Charles may prove himself worthy 
of the sacrifice you are making’ for 
his sake,” Sacrifice, my dear 
uncle !** — “Yes ; for is not Sir Henry 
Claremont^ every thing A father 
would* desire in a husband for his 
daughter, or his daughter for her- 
self/ Is he not handsome, young, 
good, pious, studious. Betore hie 
rich neighbours knew hiifh did not 
his poof orr^ bless him, Ellen?” — 
“ Oh yes, heb very ^ood, and charm- 
ing I dare say, aiid if I did not love 
Charles, I^^but I do love Charles, 
so I cannot have Sir Henry.” 

Sir George shook his head, sighed, 
and told Siir Henry he had nothing 
at present to hope. Sir Henry 
sighed aiso, but ho contrived to 
remember the “ at present” quali- 
fied the refusal from the lips of Sir 
George, and he resolved to nope on ; 
in the mean while Ellen could not 
express a wish whiri* was not im- 
mediately fulfilled : presents so deli- 
cately ^^ered that they could not 
be refused, and attentions so well 
tjmed that they coUM not be dis- 
pensed wfJi, proved the continua- 
tion of his love ; a love which, though 
silent in words, spoke in every glance 
of his intelligent eye, and" seemed 
resolved to horn unchanged oven in 
the midst of, despair. I’hcre were 
timt s when Ellen lierself tlionglit it 
was a pity she could not reward 
such dove as that of Sir Henry ; but 
this was only when she had for a few 
daylfj vainly expected a letter from 
Charles* if the expected lettcir, when 
it came; contained its usual quantity 
^ of»' tender epithets, and one regret 
at being separated from her, then 
she forget Sir Henry’s incessant 
assiduity ; she heard with cairn ap- 
probation only of his benevolent 
exertions, and had no wish so near 
her heart as to see Charles again ; 
»0 regret bu4 that shqj.did not re- 
ceive the long-promised invitation 
to London from her mother’s old 
friends Mrs. i|inslie. At length this 
ij^cious inyitation arrived, and 
Ellen Wad' ^quested to set off im- 
inediately,|^s Wthe end of the month 
t^friend Would bB obliged to travel 
to the North. It was the sudden- 
imfstoi the summons which tdmpted 
to kurprise Charles, lb* she 
hoped; and Sir George, 
' who Charles’s attach- 
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mcnt had not resisted the destroying 
power of absence as well as hefV’s 
bad done, was tliatlie stH>u|d 

be taken by sui-prize, as ho thoug)i| 
tliat, if Kllen could sec her favourite’s 
Jieaitolf its guard, she tmght^ fmd 
out that bc' had ceased to love her, 
and might thence derive power to 
roiKjuer her own attachment. 

The parting hour with her rela- 
tions was, on EUen’i^fSide, one of 
tears quh’kly suececiretl by smiles 
wlu*n she found herself really seate<| 
)u the mail, and really on her jour- 
ney to Lot^lon; that journey, at the 
end of which she was to see, though 
not alas! immediately,, the face 
which haunted her dreams, and 
gave interest to her wakypig hours; 
and to hear tliat voice wtiose part- 
ing accents still rung nmurnfully 
and uicdodiously in her ears* To 
Ellen the novelty of the present 
scene, and tl;e expectation of the 
future, gave a feeling of intoxication 
which made her almost .;#ronble- 
somely loquadous to her companion, 
Air, Betson, for she could only con- 
verse concerning London, and ask 
incessant questions relative to 'tlte 
place of her dostinatiqn, j As they 
passed wSir Henry Claremont^s Farl^^ 
gate, Ellen saw him leaning on it ill 
if watching to catch a last look of 
lier. 8he eagerly returned his how of 
adieu, and kissed her hand kindly 
to him, but was soon -again >n« 
grossed in questioning her com- 
panion. As it grew dark, Mr. Bet- 
son’s answers- were shorter and 
shorter ; and, when night came on, 
his replies dwindled dowh to a plain 
“Yes,” and “No*” At lastBllen 
with dismay saw him, after a hearty 
yawn, put on kia night-ckp, and 
settle himself doW.n in the cOrner* 
Dear me, ftJir!” shoejtolaintedi ^to 
ho sure you are not going to^sloep ?? 

“ Why.,na^Pjapfiorrimer ;jjf lam 
not a yotilH tean»« and I ad- 
vise you to .sleep yoursdi^ foryou 
will want all yoUr fofr.i^r 
joUrney^jand for. Lonjiy^whad'iy^a ; 
got thort^* ■ EUeiL was dilsppolnta^'' 
hut she saw that 4aep wal lo much 
dearer to Mr. Beteon ste a 
tbasa sbe .iyas^ that hho Jiahasf tied & 
silencu to the prelhFon^*} .or tathar 
she talked, as^talk ahn 
aunt’s maid now, 
her own, :»nd pro]octll% 


tions which she was to execute in 
her old things, or in thinking over 
whrit new things she wait to pur- 
ehuse, she beguiled part of the long 
night, which still separated her from 
London and her love, but at dawn 
sliQ had talked herself into weari*- 
nesftj and sleep, was not far behind. 
Whep she awoke, the approach tov 
l^ndon, through Piccadilly, was in 
si^ht, and Ellen was in an ecstacy 
of admiration ! Ob, the incessant 
questions with which she now as- 
sailed Mr. JBetson. But theAues- 
tiou nearest her heart was, “ rray. 
Sir, where is Albany ? Because this 
is IMccadilly, you say, and Alha^, 

1 know, is tt^ar it.” , But Air. Be*t- 
son had never heard of Albany, 
which Charles mentioned as a most 
fashionable residence, Mr. 

Betson was a vulgar man, and 
knew nothing of ton and life. 

Ellen now beg^an to regret that 
she had tmt written to request 
Charles to meet her, or rather to let 
him know she was to be ‘ seen 
at seven o’clock in^the morning at 
the Golden (Jross, Charing Cross. 
No doubt he would have been there, 
and then she sliggld have seen him so 
much sooner. This consideration 
had led her ipto a deep reverie^ when 
the mail turned into the Inn-yard at 
one., of the entrances, and , she 
fouiill Mr. Ainsiie’s t^arriage wait- 
ing for her. 

li U/^eaoy to imagine that Ellen’s 
ideas of London were considerably 
lowered as she turned her back on 
the West-end of the Town ; and 
after going: clown the comparatively 
gloomy Strand, In which the cur- 
rent of human 11& had not yet be-' 
its course, saw the carriage turn 
into the smmijpus but dark area of 
B^rjeant’slnh;; limd Charles, lived in 
Albany, and that was near Piccadilly! 
Bat the warm adhetionate greeting 
of hef' mother^ friends^^hejcheerful 
dre, the refreshing breakfan, and 
^e ey id^ees Of of taste 

of cljfelence, 

hei^ su${tendbd foMivtqlowven the 
i^Ridtebrancoof*€han09« and >^ret 
idiat he was m iar of; atel j^len / 
was so eheer^, ed alive, that she 
could hoLbeproTaald^impn by her 
kind hostesiy fife go4qftb^for 'a few 
hours. “ is impossible 1 

I should hfjil 40ep if I dld;’^Uhett 
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b(uslui»jjf citM'ply, Bhe said, that 
she must vvriti* a note. You vriil • 
hi!(l u.hiitevcr you want for that 
pinpoyo in your own chamber.'*** 
JNo -not unless you with me 
1 hither, ’ she rejdied, blnshins: 
still more, “ for I want yon to write 
what I shall'dietate.”, Mrs. Alnsiie 
meeordiugly accompanied jBllen to 
her room, and there she learnt what 
'.ho wished her to write, as follows: 

“ If Mr. Mandcville will take 
the trouble to call at Mr. Ainslic’s, 
No.^, Serjeant’s Jnn, some time 
to-day, he will learn some intelli- 
gence respecting his Cousin Ellen 
Mortimer.” 

“ Eat why,” said Mrs. Ainslie, 

“ not tell him at once that you are 
here.” The treasured fancy of her. 
heart, however, was indulged, and 
INirs. Ainslie did as she desired her, 
then sent her own servant to Albany 
with the note. 

Mrs. Ainslie, in consequence of 
having been told in confidence by 
Sir ^.feorge that, he suspected 
Charles’s lieart of having played 
truant to Ellen, allowed the ex- 
pression “ sometime to-day” to re- 
main, and did m%insist on chang- 
ing it for particular hour as she 
thought that Charles (joining early 
or latcf, according to the suggestions 
of ills own heart, w'ould pi*ovq tlic 
state of thaC heart beyond a 
to her eyes, though not, perliaps, 
to Ellen’s ; therefore vritb some an- 
xious expectation, though not equal 
to that of her y<»ung g^est, Mrs. 
iVimdic awaited the arrival of 
Charles, jliut hour succeodisd to 
hour, and yet he did not come 
while Ellen’s cheek was noli? 
now flushed, as disappointment or 
.hope preponderated; yet it was Ip 
reality all disappointment, Ipr if hh 
had been interested in hearWg aught 
< onci;riiing bet he would, t^ave come 
direccly. ^*^urely,” saichEHen at 
hi.st, no longer aple tp conceal her 
vexation, ^ ** CliurJ^s is not 

in. town ?*’ / sliatf <iaeslioii 

iny servant '.ydurself/^ dhid Mrs^ 
Ainslie, and ste mpg//for'*hiin, 
though she already knew' what he „ 
would I’Cply, which was, that he saw 
Mr. M.andeviile’s sei^yaut, yrho told 
ihii be wopld give into bis 

master, V hand Yet^ 


at Serjeant’s Inn. “ Well,” said 
Mt's. zVinslie, I conclude, EllHin, 
you will not stay at home any longer 
in hopes of this truant’s arrival. 
My carriage is coming round, and 
I must take you to see something, 
as you arc neither tired nor sleepy.” 
No, — Ellen was neither, hut she 
W’as something inurh worse — she 
was sick at licart. The bright pros- 
pc*ct that love and hope bad pic- 
tured was blighted, and she w isned 
already, earnestly wished, that she 
had never come to London. Eut the 
next inomenf she e:icused Charles’s 
delay thus: — “He could not sup- 
pose he was to see me, and perhaps 
he thought it a hoasc. Yes — yes — - 
I dare say he believed it a takc-in. 
Oh ! why* was 1 so foolish as not 
to write to him myself. L am sure 
he would have come then.” 

This internal colloquy .served to 
tranquillize her mind so completely 
that she ventured at length to re- 
peat it|iudihly to Mrs, Ainslie, hut 
that lady coldly replied, “this is a 
fresh argument* Ellen, for you to 
consent to go out, and I hope you 
will no longer refuse.” However, 
she did refuse; ‘it was far more do- 
\ightfiil to her to stay withiii oxpert- 
ibg, and looking for Churlcs Man- 
deville, even though he did not 
come, than to see all the wonders 
of Ixindon. Mrs. Ainslie, however, 
took: her aC/Crtstoracd drive in the 
park, with a feeling of kind vexa- 
tion at her fond obstinacy, painfully 
sahdited by pity for the apparent 
strength of an attachment, which 
was probably ill-requited. Eut she 
would not have left her had she not 
wishod to ascertain the truth of 
what she suspected; natocly, that 
Charles Mandeville, feeling no par- 
^oiilar eagerness or anxiety to know 
the intelligence concerning Ellen, 
liad gone to Bond-street and. $t. 
James^S-strect, or to sdlne of his 
other daily haunts, and was proha- 
. a$ usqal, finishing his mbrning 
iO ’^Jhe and Mrs, Ains- 

'lie saw btm. Eor a moment she 
resolved to send her servant to say 
a lidy wished to speak to him, then 
ii^trpdnee herself, tell him whcNhe 
was> and .invite' him to dinner ; hut 
was more for Ellen’s 
i^(m tom ii^ents take the direction 
whidS given them by her 
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note, and slie left the park almost 
as .sot>n afti her einl in going was 
answered, and returned home with- 
out sneaking to Mundeville. 

“ vVe^ll,” said Ellen, mournfully, 
as soon as she saw her, “ he has not' 
been here yet !” “ N(>, certainly not, 
for 1 met him several times in the 
Park on horseback.” “ Then you 
have seen him ; and if 1 had gon« 
nith' you I should have Seen him 
too,” said Ellen, the long impri- 
soned tears trickling down her face, 

Init, (Ih ! how unkind it is in him 
not to call ; but surely, surely, you 
told him.” “1 only knew him per- 
sonally, my dear girl, and he dbes 
not kiiuw me when he sees me ; nor 
could 1 be sure that, yoi^ wbuld not 
l)e displeased with rne for depriving 
you of }»t>ur chance for sur])i*izing 
him agreeably, ” 

Spite of herself, Mrs. Aiilslie’s 
’njie<; drawled almost sarmstically 
when she uUerpd “ agreeably,” and 
Ellen, bursting again i||^o tears, 
iiurried lo lier own ajiartment. 

I will not attempt to describe the 
itdbery which Ellen’scontiding.fond, 
and inexperienced heart underwent 
when she reached it, but I fear 
many of my readers, young and old, 
can imagine wdiat it was from ^cir 
own painful experience. 

Whether IMrs. Ainslie’s heart was 
experienced in the same way, 1 know 
not, hut certain it is, that she al*^“ 
lowed Ellen to indulge her feelings 
till the indulgence was probably 
liecome burthensome, before she 
knocked at her door. Oh I how te- 
nacious, how clinging, even to a hair 
for life, is hope, in a young. Impas- 
sioned l||art ! Ellen thought that, 
perhaps, Charles MandeviUe was 
now really eome, and she eagerly 
opened the ddor to reeeiVe the wel- 
come tidings,. “Alas!, No^he ia’ 
not Come,” said Mrs. Ainslie, an- 
swering' the asking eye^— 
blushed, and turneoaWdy ^tli hei". 
handkerchief to her fa^. ^ , 

“ Come, come, childl ^ 

this must not be,*"* sdSd 'h^ir kind 
hostess; I want my Ellen 
daughter to he seen tn. adyaiftlag^J 
'?and spite of Avbat poets and tW 
vedihits say, sweftfla eyc-Ud^'^and 
a red nose, however they iB|ty 
sensibility, are no iinpjrdyefil of 
beauty, and I exjTect. 
young men to dinner/* ^ / 
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Ellen did not reply ; she recol- 
lected but that for her own obsU* 
na!iy Charles might have been otie 
^ the smart young men. However, 
she felt ashamed of seeming to feel 
so much for one who appeared by 
his present conduct to feel so little 
for her, that she dried up her tears, 
washed her with rose-waterj 
called herself an idiot, converse 
with Mrs. Ainslieon indifferent sub- 
jects, dressed herself as becomingly 
as she could, fqr perhaps Charles 
might call in the evening, and went 
down dinner looking very |ketty, 
and, to those who had not seen her 
before, unaffectedly animated, But 
Mrs. AinsUe saw that her spirits 
were forced 5 she also observed, with 
considerable pain, that every knock 
at the door made her start and 
change colour, and that she took 
little interest in aught that was going 
forward. Poor thing ! thought sJie 
as she looked on her sweet and 
modest lovelinfss, and is thy fair 
morn so soon overcast? Is a blight 
tu C4Hrie so soon over thy beauties ? 
Kot if I can teach her to distinguish 
the faUe from the true. However, 
he might think the note a hoax. 

At length ,TOe long weary djay 
ended, and even before the company 
departed#® len, on pretence of fa- 
tigne, obtained leave to retire to bed, 
where, from the journey of the pre- 
ceding night, she was able to sleep 
spite 0 / her sorrows. VTelcome, 
however, was the sight of the next 
.morning, for surely Charles would 
call that day; and if be did not it 
would^ lb^., evident that he thought 
thfnotowaa an imposition, and then 
she resolved Xo write to him her- 
.self. . 

The truth, the mortifying truth 
v^as, ' that Mandeville, though sur- 
prized at fe<»iving such a note, re- 
solved to ride to Serjeant's Inn 
during the coarse d^he day, but in 
’mo busy idleness ofln lUondon life 
he Utterly forgot to^o 5!0, as Ellen 
no fohgOr reigned Distress of 
j&Very thought; and^UOd^uently the 
Uesi re of hearing ** lUteUij^ence' ' of 
her was not, ft; would have 
h^n, .one of 'ihi^ dearest U^ishesof 
hie, heatt he rose the 

neslt and the, ndte lying on 
his tablet he,wUi|jrather ashamed of 
add resolved to 

lo Inn as soon as he 
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returned from breakfasting at tbe Tbe boy bus no heart ! thought 
rooms of a fashionable friend, of his Mr. Ainslic, as he gazed on her, or 
in Albany, especially as Mr. Ainslie he would have coipe post to leceive 
was, he knew, a man high at the bar, intelligence of a creiiturc like that, 
and his wife gave good ]>artie3 for Oh, she would be better without 
that end of the town* Still it was him. So thought his amiable wife; 
odd that an anonymous note should and the next tiling to be done 
fjome from such a quarter; “ intel- to convime Ellen, if possible, of the 
ligence concernin^his cousin Ellen same obvious truth. But on what 
Mortimer.” What could it be?^ was Ellen’s lovc of him founded? 
Surely EUen was not false ! Surely If, thought Mrs, Aipslie, I*cr lovc 
she was tiot going to he married 1 be jjot Tounded on tho supposed 
The idea was lar from being a plea- superior qualities of mind or heait 
sant one; but ho glanced his eye of the man she loves, I belic\e 
over his really handsome f«^ now any woman’s love may be ponciuered, 
embellished by tlin 5 us)i of appre- and I trust Elleu is like other wo- 
hen&ion, and muttering to himself nien; tlien, if ^natifitd self-love be 
‘‘ no, no, that cannot be;” he the foundation of her attachment, 
thoughtfully descended the stairs, wounded self-love may prove the 
and went to his apaitment. means of bringing it to tlxe giuund 

Ellen meanwhile, unlike the Ellen again; and 1 nill see what lau be 
of her uncle’s house, took her scat at done. 

Mi;s. Ainslie’s breakfast-tabl^, with a This day Ellen was not doomed 

iofe of anxiety arid uncomfortable* to expect in ^xii \ ; but alter a tre- 
ness on her usually b^ght and mendous knock trom his giooiu, 
happy cottutenanpe, which gives age which made Ellen start from licr 
even to the Countenance ^of youth ; seat, Mr. Mandeville was announced ; 
and Mr. Aitrslie thought her some he had asked for Mrs. Ainslie, and 
years older than bhe appeared the was instantly admitted to that lady ; 
day before, ere the cloud of disap- she had asked Ellen whctlu r 

1 )01 11 ted hope ’had passed ovelr her wished to receive (’haile«< alone, imt 
)rpw, and the anxieties of love had as she replied no, though very faint 
began to tread on the heel of its ly, Mrs. Ainslie was gUd of the 
enjoyments. Mrs. Ainslie too was slightest excuse to stay and witness 
hurt and mortified ; she had expected the manner and conduct ot (.’hai Ics 
to giyc uninterrupted pleasure to on the aurpriste which awaited him. 
Ellen by the invitation to London, When he entered, Ellen stood in the 
but she found that she hud been the next room by»tlie open foMing doot, 
means of misery tofher. However, where he could not see her; after 
if Mandeville had ceased to love, the the usual ^ salutations, Mandeville 
sooner ami the inbre completely jfiie said, “ I take the liberty of calling 
was (.oiivinccd of his falsehood |he on you. Madam, jn ronscfmcnrc of 
better it would be for l^r future receiving this note.”— << You did 
peaco ; and the femedy, thdngh vei^y right, Sir, for I Wrote but the 
painful, would, she trusted, make intolligenice to which i^aUhdes you 
the cure complete. mast receive from Ot lady In the next 

Ellen ate scarcely any thirig, but room He turned, and beheld Ellen 

Mr. and MVsf. Ainslie were t^ddL pale and agitated s for at sight of 
cate to notice ’her want of appe^te W m? glow of delight sparkled in 
as they knew Us cause; anu when mantled on hU check, or 

tbe usual hour slChreakfast for ftsh^ gaVu tenderness to Ms tone; he 
enable youngt udmtAing blUjs]|sj^d, inde^, but it was, evidently 

1 » Mrs^^Aiii^e^ passed^ ehpAM&gaa^ tnm not agreeable 

to recover »a of that aJid hiit salutation of 

Charles jvdiil(l.eoQ«t and JpU possible ? )ou 

with it some alt hcjrel^ Wgp.opuken in the same 
hevbettiityifoy kfiseted tone with which 

<fe0|Nsncd iktd . addressed Mrs. Ainslie. — 

verish i^lttaticy JhiltesW out the poor giJfl as 

cheek,, abd she,%i«>drj^% haiid Irom his uu- 

expifitlnd to l^r leydrhri^^and Smpksftorihd grasps yes, I thought 
t«^ider blnreye. » , " you would bd sii^irized to see me.” 
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‘'^Surprized indeed!’* btlt still the 
word gUd did not escape him.— He 
IS honest, Imwcver, thought Mrs. 
Ainslie ; hut as she saw her yo^g 
friend’s excessive emotion, and mo 
saw if she had an opportantty she 
would give way to the mortification 
and apprehension which she conld 
not hut feel, and treat her unworthy 
admirer with a scene which ini^ht 
gjatify Ills vanity without tomdung 
Ids heart, she resolved not to quit 
the room; therefore she seated her- 
self at her table, and began to 
work. Mandeville’s countenance 
she thought cleared up when she 
<lid so ; hut not EHen*s, who unwil- 
ling to think that she and Mande- 
\ille were nor still loveis, wondered 
evccssively that Mrs. AinsHo did 
not leave them alone. 

“ i^nd when did 5^011 come?** 

“ Yesterday.’* 

And l»ow did you ^ouie ?** 
iJy the mail.” ^ 

‘‘ The mail ! how could Sir George 
snlFcrit?’* 

“ Oh ! but I wished it.’* 

What a vulgar taste ! The mail! 
How could you wish it, Ellen ?” 

“Oh! becau^'C, because” •— here 
poor Ellen recollected that she 
wished it because she was anxious 
to loM no time^ as her stay was to 
he sho! t ; therefore ll»e contrast of 
her expectations then and nom over- 
tamchcr, and ish© turned Hilide tp 
weep. Charles was wore nettled 
than afiected hy this sensibility, and 
was about to say a kiml word in a 
peevish tone; when Mrs. AinsUo 
iiilcifered, and coldly .said, almost 
mimicking in spite of herself the 
manner in which he pronounced 
*the I see no vulgarity, 

but much good sense, in my voung 
ftiend’s choosing tq coirie up oy the 
mail, Mr. Mandoville.** 

“ Indeed, Madam ?** 

“ Yes, posting is very expensi^** 
“ Hut could not Sir George hi#e 
afforded to treat Ids with a 
post-chaisc ?” 

“ No ; he has a large and 

cannot afford to spend ten or twelve 
pounds unnecessarily.** 

“ Why could she not pay for hei^- 
self then ?“ ^ ^ ^ 

“ Hccanse Ellen is noW age, and 
her allowance is small,' 
wisely resolved to camq ^ 


vulgar mail, attended by her aunt’s 
maid and a gentleman of her aq- 
quaintance.” 

“A gentleman [ what gentleman,** 
said he, changing colour. 

“ Oh I you need not be Jealous,** 
replied Mrs. Ainslie, maliciously, 
and Mandevilie blushed still deeper; 
“ it was not a certain gentleman, 
but a Mr., Mr. JL..” 

Betson,” said Ellen, who had 
now recqvcrcd herself, qud was 
cheered by Oharles’s blush and 
manner, when he heard that agorf/e- 
nmn ac^mpanied her. 

‘\Wjpfc, old Betson the attorney t 
what a beau ! really Sir George is a 
strange guardian for a young lady 
ot vour fortune, Mis^ Morfiwer,and 
a Baronet’s nebc.” 

^ “ On tlie couti-ary,” said Mrs* 
Ainslie, he is the wisest guardian 
possible; the income of 10,00(B. 
will not go far if its possessor must 
always travel post or not at all ; and* 
habits of ef onomy are necessary 
oven for persons ot 10,000/. per ann. 
Sir George has known the misery of 
a narrow income ; and, though a Ba- 
ronet, wd'^, you know, a pennyless 
subaltern, and then a Captain in the 
d|wy for many years, dragging a 
wife and eight children about with 
him from one station to another,, 
as he could, on coaches or in coaches; 
and, when conjparative wealth caiin<i% 
it was too late for him to asspme 
the fantastical airs, and flnc^gentlc- 
men disgusts and sliriiikings of 
thoseVhn have not, like him> l^een 
made superior to the unnecessary 
indulgences of life by a painful ao 
quaintance with its realities.- His 
gifts were Baronet’s daughters then, 
yet, if it was necessary fthey went with 
their nurse on a baggage-waggon ; 
and now, if necessary, Sir George 
and Bady Mortimer would let them 
go in a mailf aye, and with Mr. Bet- 
son tob.** 

Mandevttle was surpfiacd to hear 
such sentimehts from a wotnan w'bo 
was, be ^new, r^ckpaea rather 
roud, flot/asy of ace^i;, ^nd was 
erself aBiil} to ndbllityi as he 
associated th^ ideaol|vu|i^a^Hy with 
that .of attentiqu to economy, he 
would h«\V® tllOMhiV Mts. Ainslie 
llr^ari|j;e poulCso nave thought 
of a of her a^atipu in society ; 

however, he judged it best to say^up 
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more concerning mail trav’elHng', 
but bowing, as if convinced, he next 
asked Ellen how long she meant to 
stay ? 

Only a month.** 

** Dear me; how unfortunate! for 
1 have so many engagements for 
this month V* 

« Bttt when a lady’s in the case, # 
All other things you know give place,’* 

cried Mrs, Ainslie, hxing her pene- 
trating ey^s on his countenance. 

‘♦Yes”, said he, avoiding her glance 
as much as possible, ** other 
things, but not all other ladies ; and 
my engagements are with ladies. I 

have to sing ‘at Lady D ’s one 

night; at Lady (>— *s another; 
then quadrille balls without end.** 

“ 1 did not ‘know, my dear,** said 
Mrs. Ainslie, coldly, “ that Mr, Man- 
devil le was a singing and dancing 
gentleman.’* 

. “ Oh yes ; he does both exquL 
sitely.” 

” But does be. never think proper 
to sing and dance With you ? — Pray, 
Mr. Maftdeville, would not Miss 
Mortimer, that is, your .cousin 
Ellen’s being in I^ondon for a shwt 
time he a sufficient eTtcUSe for your 
singing one duet and dancing one 
quadrille less in an evening where 
she is not,. in order to enable you to 
dance and sing where she is ?’* 

“ Certainly, certainly,'” he replied 
in a hurrietl manner; ‘‘certainly, 
at some places ;htit I reallvdid wish 
to have gone aWuit with Ellen and 
shewn her London ” 

“ And can you' not ?” 

“ Never mind whether he can or 
not^*’ said Ellen, rather indignantly; 
“ since, since ”--*herc she caused, 
covered with blushes, for sne was 
conscious of this feeling ; “ as he is 
not, I see, anxious to stay 9Xl{ome 
with me, I do not much Care whe- 
ther he goes abroad with me or 
not.»* V ' 

Mandeville now saw thj^t Ellen 
resented his manner ^d ^conduct, 
and nq|.bein|f break 

her entirely, he soothingly replied ; 

nay^ my dieiar Ellen, do not make 
my rhis fortune, in being forced 
relinquish yoiir society, jg ^j lter thin 
it already is, by iseemlngW consider 
s my fault. But why lose the 


time preseiu ? Elhm, let ns now c’(» 
somewhere. Ellen do not frown on 
me ! Dearest Ellon forgive me ?” 

^rs.. Ainslie now thought, as 
Cliarles’s manner was become 1mm- 
ble, and his looks and tones tender, 
that she ought to quit the room. 
But she had scarcely reached the 
landing place when another knock 
at the door announced the arrival of 
visitors, and she re-seated herstdf 
much, as she again fane ied, to the 
relief of Mandeville and disappoint- 
ment of the still believing Ellen ; 
she now saw Mandeville speaking 
in a low voice to h«n*, and what he 
said was received with a blush and 
an enquiring eye directed to her. — 
“ What does that look say, Miss 
Mortimer ?” cried she smiling. 

“ That Ellen wishes to take a 
walk with me, and see some sights 
if you have no objection.” 

“ Certainlx not, my footman shall 
•attend yon ; t only require'^that you 
should return time enough for your 
cousin to go out with me in iny «%ar- 
riage,** Mandeville promised to l)e 
obedient to her wishes, and Ellen 
went to equip herself for her walk. 

It was with mixed feelinifs in 
which pain predominated, that Ellen 
took out her bonnet which was made 
on purpose to wear in London ; for 
it was exactly like one which (Jharles 
used to admire, and say that she 
looked reraarkal)ly pretty in ; there- 
fore when the original hat was worn 
out, the fopd and flattered girl bought 
another to re-place it, and had a 
tender pleasure in anticipating tlie 
satisfaction her lover would ft'el in 
seeing this proof of her attention to 
his taste. But now she felt a de- 
gree of delicate reluctance to wear 
this tell-tale hat before him; hut 
she had no other, and with embar- 
rassing consciousness slie entered 
the drawing-room, in wliich she 
found .Mrs, Ainslie and^^harles 
a%ne* “ IMr me, Ellen,” cried he 
as soon as he saw her, “ have you no 
Other boifnet than that to i)ut on. 
That ol^*^aahioned, odd looking 
Ihittg;*’ 

“I thought you used to ailmire 
said Ellent almost in tears. 

“ Yes, so 1 did, when it was new 
and in th^nOuntry ; but here i t won Id 
bfe 

she was, going to say 
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but she stojit, unable to make the Claremont’s pfround annihilated all 
now mortifying avowal ; and*- turn- the beauty of the Temple river to her. 
in^ to Mrs. Ainslie, she timidly That river is the Thames, Kllen,” 
said, ** what can I do? replied peevishly, not pleased 

Charles will be ashamed of me in at the mention of Sir Henry, iitor 
this bonnet.” the jealousies of selfdove arc as pow- 

“ I own,” said Mrs. Ainslie, the erful and strong as those of love ; 
bonnet is not fashionable, though and after having taken -a turn or 
iHjcoming; and as 1 wish you to two round the garden, — the foot- 
look like other people in your dress, jman was not allowed to follow, — the 
Ellen, I will lend you my last new gate was unlocked aaain, and they 
one till we can buy another.” * went forward on their way to the 
“ Will yon, indeed ; oh, that will upper regionsy as Charles called the 
be so kind !” said EUen, following other^ end of the town. As they 
Mrs. Ainslie to her chamber. When walkt^ through some of the courts 
she re-appcared Charles eagerly ex- they met young barristers returning 
claimed, “ what a beautiful bonnet, home; and Charles found by the 
and how becoming 1 really, Ellen, evident admiration which Ellon ex- 
1 think you will not disgrace me cited that he had reason to he proud 
now.” Heartless, vain creature, of his . fair conipanion, and saying 
thought Mrs. Ainslie ; but surely, to himself, “ sne will do, I may 
surely Ellen cannot long bear this^ venture to shew her in Bond-street,” 
As soon as they were in the streets he fook her thither, after having 
Charles said, a ve^ fine woj^n first pointed out to her all the prin- 
tliat, Mrs, Ainslie, stiTl, but terribly cipal streets on that side of Oxford- 
severe; I would as soon encounter road, and the best squares. Hovv- 
a wild cat as a woman of that sort.” ever, I must own, my heroine was 
“ She is very kind to me, Charles.” as yet more alive to the pleasure of 
“ Yes, and will be till you dis- being with Mandeville again, hang- 
plcase her; but then beware of a ing on his arm, than to the charms 
coup dc patte — <lid you not see how of" what she saw ; even his couver- 
she scratched me?” satiou, egotistical and frivolous as 

Scratclied you, Charles !” Jt was, pleased because it was 

“Metaphorically, £ mean; hut his; though she listened with ever 
whither shall we go Ellen? we are renewed, and ever disappointed ex- 
now at the Temple^gate, let us go pectatioo, in hopes of hearing him 
and look at the gardens.” speak the language of the hearty 

“ And a4 the Temple too, if you and of still faithful aflection. 
please, Charles; for my dear father ‘ Wlxen they returned to Sergeant’s 
lived there many years you know, Ainslie asked Eltqi^iow 

and when there he fell in love with she Ulped. her walk. “ 
mamma. J should so like to See Ms muchi” she . replied, but hei^' ^bser- 
chambersl^Shall we ask which were vant friend saw that, though her 
Mr. Mortimer’s chambers, .where he eyes might have been satisfied, her 
fell in love with mamma ? Nayv do heart was not. “ Xou, I trust, Mr. 
not laugh at me, Charles, I am not Mandeville, have been pleased and 
quite so silly as you ima^ile ; but I proud too ; for 1 dare say, as every 
know papa lived in Aper-build- new face isjtaredat iutown, a new, 
ings,” . . -youngs and pretty one also, must 

“ do many others/* , vuave crea^d a gmt sensation.” 

but 1 should liik#;to ‘ *Mt dmit;I48atiii;e,yoi]i;:«and Ellen 
look even at die walls/’ ' ^ catried »#ay gazer’s . hearts Uko 

“Sentimental girl ! Welk ^ burrs stiekin# 
shall be indulgcd./V And tlli ; MOtfl can 

had seen the buildings on b^i,i4ds^> bhish- 
the gardens had no pownr to 
her attention. But ^ 

as they are, Ellen cuttlid not aS4iitftvjEnhpose; yhn^^ the 

that they were equiil'In^Uty ^JhSr ' it .^1^^^ back 

uncle’s ; and onethdU|j^ld|:iha;iiW tHm may pro- 

she had of the sUtikniwvthdr respe^V 
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oM'ners.” Mandevillc said he was 
very sorry, but he could not go to 
the Park "with tliem, as he had an 
appointment at White’s at half past 
four, but he would thank her to set 
him down in Sh James’s-st^eet. 

“ You will dine with us I. hope?” 

“ Yes, with pleasure* if you dine 
late.” 

“At seven o'clock precisely.” 

“ Then 1 will have the honour to 
wait on you.” 

Ellen now grew very thoughtful ; 
and her internal world, poor girl, 
hid the external one from her view* 
“Charles became his own rival, and 
hy dint of thinking of him and his 
conversation she almost forgot that 
he was present. She had been with 
him alone in a crowd, the next 
thing to beifig al4ne in. a room; 
but no language resembling that of 
love, or even affectionate interest, 
had escaped ,him. He had talked 
incessantly, but entirely of himself, 
and his (me acquaintance, and his 
singing, and the admiration it ex- 
cited. Then he knew this lady, the 
most beautiful creature in the world ; 
and that lady, the most fascinating 
and accomplished ; and another, 
whom to sec was to adore; but 
when Ellen, pale, ^iritless, and 
jealous beyond expression, could 
scarcely ask the name of these 
charmers, she heard, with an odd 
mixture of pleasure and pain, that 
these irresistible creatures were mar- 
ked jarpmen or widows of a certain 
though her jealousy, suP- 
her morals suffered a 
^tei^’Ideal. , Obi thought she, even 
ai^ sliort widkln our .Tillage,*al 0 ne 
with Charles, wAs worth all qur 
noisy, bustling, long walk to-da^; 
and this is my eagerly , expected 
pleasure in lindouv , , Henry 

Claremont would hardly believe what 
1 could tell him I ^ . 

“ Ellen is in a revme^^ sap Charles 
to Mrs. Ainslie. 

“Yes,,, thinking of tl^. absent, I 
8uspect,'’'sh0 replied. Thaijpiequed 
him, and he, tried to make 
but even, she tpne of was 

altered; ahd while EUe^^eard 
ahe was so engage Jh cQmpadng 
,Ilia past with his pneieiil.^vpice, hfi 
past with his present that 

she.aearcely h^rd saidv 

nndVhile she almost 


fixed her meaning, and nearly tear- 
ful eyes on his face, he dared not 
encounter, because he could not res- 
pond to their appealing expression ; 
therefore he wits very glad when 
they reached St. James's-street. His 
adieus were soon spoken, and he dis- 
appeared without one of those lin- 
gering looks that speak the reluct- 
ance with which a beloved object is 
jiaitted, and a wish to see that ob- 
jeef still, while it is at all visible, 
Alas I Ellen’s eyes pursued him thus, 
and saw him till he could be seen 
no more. 

“ Your cousin is a very handsome 
young man,” said Mrs. Ainslie. 

“ Yes, very.”. 

“ How long was he at R — ?” 

“ Two years.” 

“Indeed!” replied Mrs. Ainslie 
gravely, alarmed by the length of 
the intimacy. However, thought 
she, ns Mandeville’s head has been 
turned, and his heart hardened by 
admiration here, why should not 
Ellen’s be operated upon by the 
same process. I will watch her now 
that men are staring at her, and 
glasses raised at her as we pass. 
But Ellen saw^ them not, — she saw 
only the Charles Mandevilje with 
whom she us^d to associate "at R — , 
till Mrs. Ainslie at length gaine<l 
her attention by pointing at a suc- 
cession of distinguished and well- 
known characters who were loung- 
ing in Piccadilly, or going on horse- 
back into the Park. The eager look 
of curiosity with which Ellen re- 
ceived; whayber friend said, accom- 
panied sometimes with an almost 
audible “ which is he ?” attracted 
even move eager observation than it 
evinced, and Ellen, no longer in- 
sensible of the admiring attention 
which answered her curious glance, 
became quite qllve to the passing 
scene, andher own pre-eminence in it ; 
tilb . after several turns 
she faneijsd she , saw on 

horseback by the Siild very ffrie 
WOtnan. After that her eyes were 
iocessabtl^ wandering in search of 
Cblmi and when he indeed passed, ap- 
^ren,tly without: seeing her, her 
oily only interest was 

"id try and successful when 

h^ passed 

strange it was,” said 
; that Mr. Mandeville 
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K]jonl<l not be on the look oat for kis mother ; and Sir Henry, as she js 
you, Kllen ?” ^ dead, cannot bear to have it ftuished,’* 

“ Oh! no, you forg’ct that he is ** I would give something,” s*»id 

with a lady Mrs. Ainslu*, passing lier ami 

“ Hut that lady is old, and faded, through Mllcn’s, “ to see that picCuro 
^XiA fardte, The man ought to have finished one day. What an attached, 
bcttiT taste than to prefer her to affectionate husband wouhl such a 
you.” son make! Aye, and I dare say 

True, but she was a woman of he is a faithful lover !” Ellen 
fashion, and Mandeville was flat- d|d not reply, but she involuntarily 
tf*red hy being seen with her, A^ain turned her eyes on the pieturo. The 
Ellen tried to catch his attention, pensive penetrating eye seemed to 
hut in vain ; and as Mrs. Ainslie fix even reproachrully upon her, 
sttw that all her pleasure in the and what and whom had she pre- 
sceno was over sfje desired the ferred to him ! Ellen sighed, and 
coachman to get out of the Park as turned suddenly away. Good bye, 
fast as he could, and drive to a most captivating Mrs. 

French milliner's in Conduit-street, Ainslie to the picture, “I will come 
Had they gone down the drive and sec you again very soon, and 
again Mandeville meant to have would that rkncvv the original !” ■ 

S(xn them. He is handsomer than his pic- 

After the mortified and even ture, said the attendant, “ and as 
mournful Ellen had tried on two or good as He is handso‘me, Madam, 
three bonnets, with a degree of in- My brother is one of his servants, 
difference painful to behold in and my sister is manned to one of 
so young a person, as it was un- his tenants, and they say h«^ is an 
natural at her age, and only too in- angel upon earth !” 
dir.'itive of an oppressed heart, she “Come away, Ellen,— -come away! 

bought one, which Mrs. Ainslie ad- if your heart Can stand this, mine 
mired; and having engaged a very can't, 1 assure you !” Ellen smiled, 
fashionable hair-dresser, to cut and spite of herstdf, with pride and 
dross Ellen’s liair, Mrs. Ainslie, as pleasure too, for this admirable 
there was yet time, drove to the creature loved her, even though she 
gallery of a fashionable painter, loved another. Again she was ab- 
Tliere her attention was rivetted by sent and taciturn, while Mrs. Ains- 
aii unfinislied whol^-length portrait He, wishing her to he loft to her own 
of a gontloman, and sne eagerly r|}flections, made no effort to engage 
called Ellen to adifiire it. “ what her in conversation, 
a countenance! what eyes ! what a Never had Ellen becii'so absorbed 
meek benignant expr^Jsiun about in the buaiiiess of the toilet as she 
the ipouth ! — 1 nevef'/^w such a was to day. Mrs. Ainslie kindly 
fare ! 1 have seen hawomer, per- sUperlnteifcied and patiently answer- 
haps, but one so captivating never! ed alt Ellen's enquiries, as to what 
Is it not charming, Ellen ?’* As she \m fashionable, rather than as to 
said this, she looked at her, and saw what lyas becoming j for she had dis- 
her covered with blushes. ' covered that fashion "was every thing 
“ I know the original," Said Ellen, with Mandeville. At length not 
smiling, “it is Sir^H^nry CUre- satisfied with her appearance, for 
itiont,’^ her aim was to recall a strayed heart, 

“ Indeed ! Oh ! Bifen ! Ellen !-. and love makes every owe huoible, 
that your Sir Henry Claremont?*^ , Ellen, attired nntJroiy tp / the 

“ He is not mine/' ' faction of Mr^i, Afeislferand^ 

“ Yes, yns, he istthe flo#^r loud admira^oi ; W Mr;; Ainslie, 
in one’s garden fe seated herswr^ V 

though >VB may hot iSdose't^plnck and 

it and wear ItJ SHly gilrl, na|T|fc^' awuifi^wtHn airtyat for 

ful, mistaken girl ! ^ Ifisni^y »he 

to sit again soon?” faid.H^^Ams- Ml would 

lie to the amndant;*^''/,; W ‘came' fast, 

again. THir pletuhs iirfnid for, fint, silf ne*t Wyte ht.tililfc Mlrs. Aina- 
it was begun for/Lady Claremont, Ue^^However^ C^ieihas that Ellen 
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would he evidently disconcerted if 
he did not sit by her, desired fillen 
to <ro next him, as he, of course, 
sat by the lady whom he luid handed 
down stairs, and she tried to be 
happy. But Charles did not, as he 
used to do at 11 — , turn his back 


for her sake on the lady, whoever 
she was, that sat on the other side 
of hina, and she felt glad when the 
ladies retired, that she might go to 
her own. room, and relieve her full 
heart by weeping. 

(To be concluded in our next.) 


thk'Aiatures that captivate in poetry. 

Often as the subject of Poetry has that sublimity in the visible world 
undergone disquisition, we do not depends on greatness or immensity 
know ^hftt any writing ever met our alone ; and yet we argue that none 
eyes, in which its composition is as can he shewn among the objects of 
it were chymically anaVized, and its nature, possessing the property or 
different component ])arts exposed attribute of greatness, which does 
and laid bare to the view. It shall not raise peat and lofty ideas in the 
be our study, therefore, to point out mind. The theories of other rhetori- 
those regular parts which naturally' cians throw no greater light upon 
go to the structure of Poetry, and the subject. Longinus, in general a 
which present in themselves the man of g^reat observation, sadly con-- 
means, by possessing which, a nmii founds its component parts ; as, 
may aspire to the dignified character amongst the five spnngs* he assigns 
uf a poet. As the requisites which to it, he includes two which stand 
are in our contemplation are such entirely independent of it, ami which 
as are decidedly of the first order, are plainly definitions of rhetoric in 
and have the greatest share in the general. These are a splendid elo' 
interest excited in the mind, 'we cutian and a magnjficient coinposi- 
’^'tbink the title is not inappropriate tion, which he appends to the other 
which we have chosen for theiu^^-of sources, thus described, a -happy 
the Pcatiires which captivate in boldness in the powers of perception. 
Poetry. an impetuosity conceived and half- 

VPe have ever considered the great inspired feeling, and a peculiar use 
ingredients of Poetry to resolve of figures. 

themselves into these three distinct To form our own opinion we 
: — Sublimity, Simplicity, and should say, that* sublimity in the 
Elegance. Beauty is the effect oftlie visible world depends, not on the 
whole;, Benius is the parent of all,' immensity of the object alone, but 
Each of the three compnses, re- on the assis^ce which it meets in 
8{)octively, two parts, conception and the ignorance'of the human mind, or, 
expression; and theise must nevtJr to speak more soothingly, in the in- 
heilividedi It is our intenWoa-tp capacity 6f the mind to compreliond, 
consider eath head in its o^rte* embrace or unravel it. When, there- 
And first we turn to sublimity, fore> we averred that there was no 
because tliis is ccrtainly highest vast object in nature which did not 
quail ficationof i^erse, and the ^mtest awaken subliinetlmughtski the soul, 
ist of a poet's genius ; for thbugh'' it Was eqUliralent to our saying that 
it is. not necessary in evc^y ilpCtaes there was wane of those objects 
of verse, y^t the species which does really great, which the intellect of 
not rfJQttwe U is of inferior order mant^ould wholly comprehend.Thus, 
to that whith cSills for it* * in a clear night, we cast ottr eyes up 

As to *uMimity/thc writers on to the tsiiiilt of Heaven, and behold 
rhetmic, and on the dispositions of it studded with nuinberless suie- 
the human mind* are variant balanced and well^ktranged stars of 
about the definition tq m given of different magnitudes, and “ differ- 
it w. Blalfntteriyra|acts the idea ing in and our minds are 

II 

V 
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filled with amazement. But could 
we, but for a moment, imag’ine that 
the whole was the effect of art, that 
the sky was but a mere constructed 
machine, and that the stats were 
merely studs of silver placed in it, 
our astonishment would cease. But 
no — the span of the arch is too broad 
to he inspected by the eye at one 
vifMv; and considering’, as we do, 
that the things which we call .stars 
are so many >vorlds, suspended by 
infinite wisdom, in an inconceivable 
manner, with continual revolutions, 
and that it is only owing to their 
prodigious distance that they ap- 
pear so small to us, our wonder 
rises into admiration, and our minds 
are conscious of sublimity. It is the 
same with the contemplation of a 
stupendous mountain, or of the 
ocean : it is the consciousness of 
our own littleness, compared with 
the wonders of nature, and weighed 
in the balance with the other great 
w^orks whicli flow from the Creator*s 
hand, which adds to the cfiect pro- 
duced. It is the littleness of man 
w’bicli strikes us, and makes us feel 
surprised that, we so little and they 
so great, he should bestow bis at- 
tention upon us also. 

A reflecting person walking upon 
the beach of the .sea is thoroughly 
awake to this feeding. Ocean is 
an object calculated to call up the 
most tremendous ideas. He is fa- 
hied to be a sovereign, turbulent, 
resistless, and loud ; his bounds arc 
no where visible, his waves are in- 
numerable, and the forc^^of his bil- 
lows is, but in part< obvious to the 
view. We will add another instance 
from our own experience. We well 
remember. While we were yet very 
young, beholding a regiment of 
horse, a detachment of the hussars, 
enter our native tqwn ; the cou- 
riers, at some distance, preceded ; 
the trumpeters and buglemen, four 
a-hreast, brought up the, van, blow- 
ing loud notes of war; the band 
also, mounted on chargers,< folio wed, 
making concert with the trunapet^rc: 
then came the commanding pflic^rs 
a-breast, men of noble port and 
manly appearanee: last came the 
body of meUi riding e^eet, with 
swoVds drawn, magninceatly equip- 
ped, on steeiis n^ly caparisoned. 
As the horses paced apd the martial 
strain resounded, our soul within ut 


was distended ; wc admired and 
w'ondered, and were distressed, and 
ultimately wept. Others in com- 

n with us were similarly affected. 

jcurred to us as very strange 
that such a spectacle should excUe 
our tears, and we rmndeH^l over it, 
young as vve were, for several hours. 
At last we concluded in referring it 
to sublimity, and explained it thus : 
that the mind, amazed at the sight 
of such grandeur, such power, and 
si:^ch awful preparations, and reflect- 
ing what great things they may 
perform, is lost in wonder as to the 
extent to which they may be effec- 
tive; it traces their progress to a 
certain height, bnt its prospect is 
then bounded ; and it is the Idling 
of restraint imposed upon the ex- 
cursions of our souls which excites 
the agitation of the breast, and the 
offusion of tears. If this be a new 
theory, let it at least have the bene- 
fit of deliberate consideration. 

Tt remains but to trace this cflect, 
produced hy objects amenable to the 
senses, onward, to the operation of 
such as consist in sentiment; that is, 
the sentiment conveyed in particular 
allusion-s, or forms of words: eter- 
nity, infinity, omnipotence, ubiqui- 
ty, immensity of size, immensity of 
space, are all objects which involve 
sublimity; and these, if tried by the 
standarci which 1 have proposed, 
wdll all be found to confirm its 
legitimacy. Hence also may be 
perceived the judicious choice which 
Milton made, when he attached him- 
self to objects and things, which 
cannot be divested of the sublimity, 
which, in their nature, they carry 
with them. 

Of this sublimity, when worked 
up into composition, be it prose or 
poetry, we will sulduce a few speci- 
mens, and the first shall be from 
Thomson, in . the exclamation with 
which he opens his ode to the me- 
mory of Sir Isaac Newton ; aU effort 
of genius alone sufficient, though 
he had written no more, to insure 
him immortaliqr. 

Shall the great soul of Newton quit 
this earth 

To join hU kindred stars, and every 
mnse, 

Aston Wd into silence, skiin the weight 
Of hononrs due to hit illustrious name i 
Bat what eau amu/*' . 
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We shall select tlie next quotation 
from Gowper, the philanthropic 
burd, who has interwoven into his 
, instructive lines all the beauties that 
adorn the poet, ’Tis where it would 
perhaps little be expected, in a 
didactic treatise on conversation. 

*‘Well-^what are a^s and the lapse of 
tiraei 

MarkM ag^ainst truths, as lasting as 
sublime ? 

Can length of years on God himself 
exact, 

Or make that fiction, which was once 
a fact ? 

Nor marble, and recording brass decay. 
And like tho graver's memVyi pass 

The works of man inherit, as Is just, 
Thefr authGr!s frailty, and return to 
dust. 

But truth divine for ever stands secure, 
Its head is guarded, as, its base is sure. 
Fix'd ia the rolling flood of endless 
years, 

The pillar of tV eternal plan appears, 
The raving storm and dashing vrave 
defies, 

Built by that architect, who built the 
skies.^' 

Wo baire Here sublimity ot con- 
ception and subliTnity of expression 
together, embodied towards the 
conclusion in a most noble and 
, masterly figure. . 

Jiut if we speak of sublimity in 
conception, none has yet appeared 
in the circle of poetry superior to 
that which Lord Byron has disclos' 
ed to the world in a late produc- 
tion ; the thought of the carnivo- 
rous and rapacious vultures, reced- 
ing from the glance of the human 
eye in Mazeppa, thdugh his body 
lay exhausted and powerless an SSsy 

^ ^ere we asked, to concentrate the 
poets of 6nr own country most re- 
iriarkablo for sublimity of 'thoagHt 
and expression, wo^ld ; be 

pretty nearly the fbllowiiig.. Mlt^ 
ton, oeyond question, occupies the 
first place uTnong the pOets, ancient 
or modern, who^ave adorned Eng- 
lish poesy, lord Byron makes his 
cYfiim the next, Md half, disputes 
'the palm. Wc shohld aWam the 
places to > 't'hpmson^ 
Burtis, and Cowper. w 

come now to spea^ of 
city as a chafacterisalo f 

one whlch^ must be entirely 


and depends not on art or study, 
for any attempts here at adventiti- 
ous excellence sit unbecoming and 
unnatural on the individuals in 
whom they originate. A learned 
and venerable writer expresses the 

plicity. In all the Liem^, in 
every valuable profession, in the 
common intercourse of life, and let 
me add, even in the subllmest sub- 
jects, simplicity is that which, above 
every thing else, touches and de- 
lights ; witiiout it, indeed, all else 
is feeble and nnaffecting. Where 
simplicity is wanting men may be 
dazzled for a moment. More splen- 
dour will strike them at first, but 
on reflection they will soon disco- 
ver that splendour itself, like every 
other idol, is nothing. On tlie 
other hand where simplicity, the 
sister of truth, appears, the attrac- 
tion is eternal. 

The species of pleasure excited in 
the breast by simplicity is not such 
a.s overpowers, or astonishes, or 
subdues, but is in its nature gentle 
and mild ; lively, indeed, but ever 
moderate; and H l>est expressed by 
the epithet of cheerful. Indeed, 
simplicity in external objects, and 
cheerfulness in the emotions of the 
soul, hold the same places; they 
are analogous, and answer correctly 
to each other. 

We are inclined to think simpli- 
city the mo.st important constituent 
in poetry, for its presence is neces- 
sary where that of the others nuiy 
be uispensed with. It is admissible 
into sublime and into elegant writ- 
ings, and is indeed essential to the 
purity and effect of both. An ode 
may be deserving of admiration 
without sublimity, or without fine 
finishtng ; but it cannot be good if 
it want simplicity. Simplicity is 
the garment in which all writings 
should be krrayed $ sublimity is a 
suniptuonb, roliie only occasionally 
jneqmred. . 

/ We* Have sometimes seen a child 
engaged in th^ expression of en- 
deaVkieota^ to its nurse, and have 
aUo ynarf Wffmrdus admired dia- 
logues of lotC,' w comparison be- 
has ohiy served to show 
thujittferioritf of the latter to the 
impSAsionc^ ' strains of infancy. 
Tbc%or<fc^m ft child gives 
uttcilatUTe to aijt it re- 
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pcjits the frequent kiss, ave-— “ 1 tlo 
so love you;” and to dilate on these 
were to destroy their efteet. Dr. 
Johnson informs u>, and our own 
judgment confirms his decision, that 
the/ much admired and brilliant 
lament of Milton, entitled Lycidas, 
is, ^ this view, inferior to the 
strains of sorrow which Cowley de- 
votes to the memory of l\is compa- 
nion IJervcy; for we know not 
\vh.'u lueaiiinf^ to attach to the ac- 
count of Milton, a book-learned 
wntet, and his friend, an illustri* 
ons member of the church, driving 
u-field tog(‘ther, tending their flocks 
on the plains, and penning them up 
at the approac]||^pf eveniug. 

The most frequent and exquisite 
specimens of simplicity are to be 
found in the compositions of Burns ; 
mdiappy Burns, whom we could 
cite as a specimen of ail the three 
ornaments. No better idea can he 
conveyed* to one to whom it is ne- 
cessary to describe sim{>Ucityi than 
by pointing out to him the song of 

Auhl la ng syne.” How beautiful 
and natural is the circumstance of 
calling to recollection, that he and 
his companion had gone about the 
banks, and pulled the daisies; and 
that (so like children, with no other 
care to distract their minds) they 
had pudilled iu tiie brook from 
breakfast to dinner tijue. The 

Banks o’Doon” may well he placed 
Nid( by side with tfiis song* The 
hapless and deserted lover, in an ex- 
quisite strain of nature, appeals to. 
tlie flowery l'.auks, how they can so 
unfeelingly bloom, and the little 
birds how they can find In their 
hearts to chant, when she is so 
weary full of care* Then the 
succeeding burst thou’lt break 
iny heart, thou little bird,” follow- 
ed by the reason, that it reminds 
her of joys gone never to return, 
is a stroke that cannot be cxal|^. 

In a strain somewhat similar,, the 


person speaking in a sort of pasto- 
ral, by Mr, Henry Mackenzie, intro- 
duced in the Man of Feeling,” and 
entitled “ Lavinia,”asks with simpli- 
city, how it comes to pass that the 
face of all nature is changed since 
his misfortunes eommenced. 

When I walk’d in the pride of the 
dawn, 

Methought all the region look'd 
bright ; 

Has sweetness forsaken the lawn, 

For methinks 1 grow siid at the 
sight ? 

When I stood by the strcani 1 have 
thought 

There was mirth in the gurgling soft 
sound ; 

But now 'tis a sorrowful note, 

And the banks arc all gloomy around. 

This is a very natural representa- 
tion of the feelings of a person un- 
der such a state of depression. 
Well may Scotland make her boast 
of having given birth to bards who 
excelled in the first and distiu- 
guisliiug features of a poet. 

But when we speak of simplicity, 
it were injustice to the manes of 
the unknown bard not to iutroduee 
to notice a piece of former times, 
the author of which has slided into 
the current of oblivion, but which it 
will be a merit in any publication 
to be the medium of restoring, ft 
was on an occasion when we had 
ascended into the uppermost story 
of our 'habitation, and with t,he 
avidity of a Vampyre were devour- 
ing the musty records and various 
collected manuscripts which had 
been left there by the former inha- 
bitants, tht» virttioH of their age, 
when a corner of this paper met 
our eye $ and we exulted in the op- 
portunity of exercising our critical 
judgment, and determining the me- 
rit and beauty concealed under this 
humble garb. The song ran 


THE Orphan »oy. 

' ^ • 

Alas! 1 am an Orphan Boy, 

With naught on earth to cheer my heart; 
No father?8 love, no mother’s joy. 

Nor kin nor k^4 to take my part. 

My lodging is this oold, cold ground, 

I eat the b^d of eharity ; 

And when the kiss of fove goes round, 
There js* no i|}as^ for mo. 
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Yet once I had a father dear, 

A mother too, I wont to prize ; 

With ready hand to wipe the tear, 

If chanc’d the transient tear to rise. 

Bur cause of tears was rarely found, 

For all my heart was youthful glee. 

And when the kiss of love went round. 

How Sweet a kiss there w'as for me. 

But, ah ! there came a war thev say ; 

What is a war? — I cannot tell: 

But drums and fifes did sweetly play. 

And loudly ran^ our villap^e bell. 

In truth it was a pretty sound 

I thought, — nor could 1 thence foresee, 

That when the kiss of lore went round. 
There soon should be no kiss for me. 

A scarlet coat my father took, 

And sword as bright as bright could be. 

And feathers that so gaily look, 

All in a shining cap had he. 

Then how my little heart did bound, 

Alas, I thought it fine to see — 

Nor dreamt, that when the kiss went round. 
There soon should be no kiss for me. 


At length the bell again did ring, — 

There was a victory they said ; 

’Twas what my father saia he’d bring. 

But, ah ! it brought my father dead. 

My mother shriek’d, her heart was woe, 
*8he clasp’d me to her trembling knee ; — 
O God ! that you may never know, 

How wild a kiss she gave to me ! 


But once again, — but once again. 

These lips a mother’s kisses felt ; 
That once again, — that once again, 

The taU a heart of stone would melt. 
*Twas when upon her death -bed laid, 

S \ God ! O God I that sight to see), 
y child, my child,” she feebly said, 
Aud gave a parting kiss to me. 


So now I am an Orphan Boy, 

With naught below my heart to cheer ; 
No mother’s love, no father’s ioy. 

Nor, kin nor kind to %vipe tear. 

My lodging is ^the cold, ^It^^rotind, 

I eat the breiid of charity) " 

And when kiss of love ^oes round, 
There is no kiss^ alas,, for nsoe; 


It is on the last four lines of the 
fifth verse, ending 

O God! that you may never know, 
How wild a kiss she gave to 

that we will repose our judgment, 
willing here to tako out stand, and to 
rest on this our reputation fdrtrittcal 


discernment: Vi^e maintain this to 
be aii simple, natural, pathetic and 
touching a sentiment, and clothed 
in unaffected diction, as any to 
be fhuUd in the elegies of the most 
admired poets. The speaker expa- 
tiates not on the particular feeling 
existing in hts mother or himself, 
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when the kiss was imprinted, hut 
breaks out into an excluniation 
W’hich, while it ileptecates our 
knowledge of the reality, implies 
the impossibility ot* deseriptign.*— 
As for the mother’s feeHug’s* ' *tis 
merely “ her heart was woe;” not 
the seat of woe, nor distracted by a 
thousand woes. It is these bursts 
of nature, these unlaboured starts 
of i,^eniiine sentiment, that eonstb 
tnte the attractit)n^ of the simple 

Cleoy. 

filletranco, neatness, delicacy, are 
all terms appropriated to express 
uhat we mean by the last feature 
wliicli we have marked out. In 
order to view the subject of eletfance 
in the ligK^f it deserves it tvill be 
necessary to refer to those points 
which constitute its principles, it 
is that which, perliaps, most, of the 
three ingredients of poetry, admits 
of deliberate attempts at its arqui- 
rtition, ami may either present it- 
5;olf in some persons as natural and 
inborn, or in others as the eftect of 
attention and study. On this ac- 
count its principles are lessohviouilor 
discernible than iri the t)ther cases, 
though m)t placed beyond the reach 
of a discruiiinatiiio* mind. They 
seem c-lii«‘lly to centre in the follow- 
ing maxims ; tliat there .sliould not 
he too much nor too little, that pro- 
priety SAiid decorum should he sa- 
credly observed, and that harmony 
shonUl be called in to assist the dis- 
jH>siuon of words, in themselves 
pleasing and fluent. The first in 
consequence among its elements is, 
that the poet should have a habit of 
thinking concisely, and bf|)ainting 
his thoughts in words not too nume- 
rous nor too scanty for the occAsioVi. 
I’his wears a hotter aspect asa natural 
gift than in the forms which result 
from study directed to the subject. 
The sentence should also be terse and 
compact, its members should be Well 
joined, and the whole easily per- 
vaded by the line of sense^hlcp is 
to run from tlie commcncb&en^ to 
tlie end. No disjointed apothegm, 
after the sense is complete, should be 
allowed to be tacked to the sentence 
like a rider to a' bill in parliament, 
and drag along its unnecessary 
length to the violation of a\\ pro- 
portion. Redundan<;ics are to be re- 
moved by the pen as vigorously as 
a tumour by the penknife, and pven 
Mag, June, 1823. 


where the sense and matter are too 
strong and full, it w^ere good to 
withifraw some of the elfectivc words, 
and relieve the weight of the verse by- 
substituting a few Iiarnionious epi- 
thets. Wherever many parts enter 
into the composition of a verse the 
rules of just svinmetry are to he ob- 
served ; and if dilFerent meirihers are 
required to succeed one another in 
three or more clauses, they should 
rise on each other to the end with 
increasing, length, and produce a 
well sounding climax at the close of 
the period. 

Of tlue poets in the English lan- 
guage, Mr. Thomas xMoore, tin* most 
illustrates this head; one whom wri- 
ters were never more happy than in 
comparing to the “ l(Mrm‘d Oatul- 
lus.” But our concern is not with 
the ancients, or we miglit draw nn- 
uumhered illustrations'’ from them: 
it is to our own poets only tliat we 
must he understood tlironghout this 
writing to coniine ourselves. Wal- 
ler, and Otway and Howe, poets of a 
reerding age, put in their preten- 
sions, but they have not always the 
lovely 'itaivele which JMr. Moore’s 
lines display, and we will not coun- 
tehance the existence of the one of 
these without the other. Wtirds- 
wmrth is sometimes elegant, and liis 
elegance is the more commendahle 
as it is the eJcgaiice of trutli, and 
feeling. The following extract tnim 
his.irorks is a testimony of the ele- 
gant, both in sentiment ami expres- 
sion;' 

“Dear native regions, I foretel 
j^Voiii what 1 feel at tins tarevvell. 

That wheresoe’er my steps shall tend, 
And when*>oe’er my course may end, 
My soul shall cast the backward view', 
The longlnglook aloue on you. 

Thus, when the sun, prepar’d for rest, 
Has gain’d the pnecincts of the West ; 
Though his departing radiance fail 
T* illuminate the hollow vale, 

A lingering light he fondly throws 
9n the dear hills where first he rose.” 

• 

Mr. Montgomery deserves the tri- 
bute of admiration : “Notes of sor- 
row,” imleed, he sings, and notes of 
melancholy; but not^s conceivtvJ in 
delicacy, and with delicacy ex- 
pressed. 

These then are the three great 
springs (to use Longiuus’s words) 
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of that which so much captivates 
mankind. We think that they com- 
prehend all features which enter 
into the-frame of verse, and that there 
are none which may not, on consi- 
deration, be found referable to them. 
There is a species of poetical writ- 
ing, which is not directly regarded 
in ^is essay, which is best desig- 
nated the ingenious ; but of this we 
shall observe, that it exists more in 
wit than genius ; light and distin- 
guished by no mark, like an exha- 
lation escaping from the upper story 
of the brain, and not from the no- 
bler apartments. This has no other 
recommendation than the mere chi- 
canery of art, and holds the same 
rank ainonjf the orders of writing 
that a ptUifogging attorney does 
among* the characters of the world. 


Much of this nature is the parody 
which we only spare in consideration 
to the feelings of those higher cha- 
racters who have occasionally fallen 
into its use, but have doubtless since 
regretted it. We, in our bumble 
judgment, consider it unworthy a 
wise man’s pusuit, and we confess 
that it is occasion of sorrow to 
us when we see the beacons of 
human intellect engaged in the 
prosecution of it. It implies no su 
periority of genius, but only an 
exuberant imagination ; and the 
time spent on these light conceits 
would be well given to some con- 
nected work of a higher order, 
which may wear a character of res- 
pectability as well a4 originality, 
and lay claim to the serious exami- 
nation of posterity. 

U. U. 


AN ELEGY. 

IHIere calm as the wave df the untroubl’d ocean, 

When tempests that roar have subsided to rest; 

Reposes a heart that was torn by commotion, 

The fiercest that rises and sinks in the breast. 

How mild was that bosom, how lovely that beauty ! 

Ah, why did she perish so early ip life ? 

Her parent, with sternness, demanded her duty, 

Affection was stronger— she sunk in the strife.*' 

O Love ! round thy bowers dark cypress is wreathing, 

Thy -surest interpreter is a deep sigh : 

Oh! why is tl^e odour, thyroSes are breathing, 

* So fatal that they who inhale it must die ! , 

No more will the billows of life’s stormy ocean 
Roll on in their fury to heighten her woes ; 

. She has mingl’d with seraphs who be^d in devotion 
Before the brigh); throne in the land of .repose. 

E. P. 
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SKETCHES OF SOCIETY AND MANNERS IN LONDON 
AND PARIS. 

LETTER XIX, 

From Sir Charles DARNiEYi Bart, to tke^MARqujs ds Vermont: 


Paris. 

My dear de Vermont, 

It grieves me to observe, that. 
In spite of all which this country 
has bafTered from the tyranny of a 
inilitary government, the taste of 
the people is unaltered, and that 
dreams of warlike glory still haunt 
their imaginations. Apathy and 
iiulideroTme jTrevail universally on 
all other topics ; but whenever, cither 
ill public or iu private, the smallest 
allusion is made to the heroic days 
of victorious France, the right chord 
is toucheil, joy sparkles in every 
countenance, party distinctions are 
forgotten ariu the enthusiasm be- 
comes general. Scarcely a day has 
passcMi' away since my arrival at 
Paris, without affording me some 
fresh proof of this characteristic- 
trait. The old nobksse^ though in- 
dignant if a foreigner speaks with 
the smallest rchpeet of the genius of 
Ruonaparte, or the talents of his 
Marshals, will yet condescend, when 
boasting of the valour of their coun- 
try,' to mention' the achievements of 
botli, as demonstrating that under 
every change of- government the 
French soldier is invincible. If one 
venture to hint that the battle of 
Waterloo, to which the present King 
owes his restoration, contradicts the 
assertion, they contend that the 
misfortunes of the hard-fought day 
were all occasioned by the rashness 
of the Commander, and the over- 
whelming force' opposed, to him. 

The most invetei^e enemy of ther 
Bourbon dynasty is equally careful 
not to omit the names of the Cheva- 
lier Bayard, Henry IV., qir'Marshal 
Turenne, in counting Up the heroes 
of his beloved country; and their 
glories are no less* considered as na- 
tional, than those of Pichegru, Du- 
mourier, Ney, or Napoleon. 

Among various other instances of 
the unabated passion for military 
fame which I have remarked, 1 shall 
mention what occurred a few even- 
ings since, at the opening of M. Lo 
Compte's now Theatre, in the Rue 
Mont Thabor^ when 1 happened to 


be present. Tlie entertainment con- 
sisted of dramatic scenes represented 
by machinery, affording what ynu 
call des Tableaux Parlanis, While 
the invento-r confined himself to ex- 
hibitions of his skill, however inge- 
nious, which' had no allusion to 
Prance or military fame, his efforts 
to aniuise the spectators were received 
with chilling indifference, but when r 
at last he brought before them Lee 
Frangois'au Champ de Mars^ every 
eye was fixed in mute attention, and 
every hand was raised to greet with 
loud applause a scene so flattering 
to the vanity of the nation. They 
availed themselves of the first op- 
portunity which occurred of testify- 
ing their approbation, and it was one 
which showed how much all consi- 
derations, including even a respect 
for religion, are undervalued wnen 
put in opposition to“ desert in arms.** 

A French soldier, fully accoutred, 
approaches the cave of a magician, 
and begs to borrow a candle, which 
Is brought by the devil kintself in 
proprid persond., and le brave miii- 
taire, unawed by the sudden appear- 
ance of his Majesty, lights his 

pipe, with bccominff sann-fioid, at 
the offered taper, while tfiunders of 
enthusiastic applause burst from the 
well-pleased crowds assembled on 
the occasion. 

Figures of various heroes, be- 
ginning with Henri'IV., were then 
brought forward. They were next 
individually put in motion, and 
made to march by the delighted au- 
dience in military array. All of 
these received in turn some loud 
testimony of approbation ; but when 
at length the soldier, who so fear- 
l^siy had lighted his pipe at the 
candle of the devil, exclaimed, le 
souvenir de la gloire pass^e^ est la 
promesse de la gloire d venir^ no 
language can describe the ar- 
dour with which a sentiment, so 
calculated to raise the drooping 
spirits of the French, was received. 

From this scene, and from many 
similas ones which 1 have witnessed 
. during my stay in this capital, I am* 
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disposed ta conclude that nothing likc'thc poor whom 

is still 60 dear to the heart of a 1 just mentioned, torn from th«‘ir 
.Frenchman as military fame. Nor hoines by the tyrannical law, which 
docs this ruling passion sccui at all obliged every irfan to become a sol- 
subducd, cither by the iron despotism dier in his turn at a particular age. 
of Buonaparte, the domestic tnise- Drawn perhaps in chains to the 
lies which the Law of Conscription army, and forced to join the ranks 
so generally diffused, the tremen- of their countrymen, they by de- 
doiis and wide-spread havoc of the grees contracted military habits and 
fatal retreat from Moscow, or by military sentiments. From privates, 
the mortifications and sufferings becoming subalterns; and Iroiii su- 
whicb ended with the last ocenpa- balteriis, officers of distiiigiiiftbed 
tion of Paris by the forces of the rank; by and bye they lost all their 
allied Sovereigns. Indeed, I am early predilections, and ended in 
assured that one great cause of the being completely identified with the 
uniform success, which so long fame and fortnnesof the once mighty 
crowned the arms of France, was Emperor. ^ 

ftbe prevalence of this feeling inth® To conquer this military spirit 
breast of all those who joined the seems to he not the least of the dif- 
warlike hands, and which neither iicu'lt. tasks which Jyouis XVUJ. ha h 
party prejudices, nor private suffer- to perform. Though nothing would 
ings, were strong enough to eradi- make las Majesty so popular among 
catc or even to dimini di. A lady of his subjects in general as a derla- 
tlie ultr.i-royalist school tells mi\ rathm of war, be knows very well, 
that when a favourite servant of her’s that if he attempted to gratify this 
ivas compelled to change her service wish of mortified national vanity, it 
for that of his country, he was at would probably end, not only in bi» 
first very violent, and* swore that, own ruin, but in the dismemberment 
though he might be forced to carry of his still extensive empire.* 
a musket, no human power should Were he to change his course, one 
compel him to level it against those of two things .seems inevitable : — 
who were engaged in what he and either the allied Sovereigns, march- 
his employers called la bomie cause, ing for the third time to Faris, >v«uld 
It happened,’ however, that he no lay waste this beautiful capital, and 
.sooner put on his uniform than he divide amongst them this unhappy 
forgot all these angry professions, country, or the general whom he 
and luhaved himself with peculiar employed,crowued-with victory and 
valour in the field. snpplanting*him in the atfections of 

When he returned in triumph to* his people, W'ould soon become au- 
hisnativevilluge, his former mis^tress other iVapoleon; France would ho 
asked how he could reconcile his again exposed to military despotism^ 
behaviour with his principles: ^^Ah! and the rest of the. earth run the 
Madame f exclaiin<?d he, “ ii faut risk of sharing a similar fate. From 
me pardanner^ te Francois esttou- either of tlieSeevilsi both aeh an Eng- 
jour Frangois^ et quand ii se trouve lishman and a dtizen of the world, 
devant Venn^mi 'il n'a qu^un jmrti d I must say, ff the Lord defend us.*’ 
prendre — xmincre ou momir,^' Though I * reluctantly introduce 

Such was the usual mode of rea- the subject of politics in our corre.s- 
soning araopff all classes of this pondence^i could not help mention- 
Wiulike people, not only in the. ing a ciroumetance which constitutea 
lowest but also in the highest ranks so striking a feature in the character 
of sodely; and the names of ma^ of your Countrymen. I will not, 
young men have been mentiot^ed^fj however, allow even iagloire Fran-' 
me of your most illnstrious houses, * qoise to tempt mo to lengthen this 
who are now officers d deinifSolde^ letter, so adieu, 
and still firmly attached to the cause And believe me ever yours, 

of Buonaparte ; they were at first, Chaalks Daunley. 

* WHtten during the adminlsiratioii of M. dc Caze8-*-LittTe did the author then 
anticipate that that favoarite minister was soon to be changed for one of directly 
opposite opinions, and that the latter would advise his Sovereign to commence 
the most unjust of all wars, and perhapa the only war which would have beew 
unpopular itt France, , 
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LETTER XX. 

Projn the MARquis dr f^sasiO/sT to Sjr Charlss Darnlbyj Bart, 


London * . . 

My DEAR Darnlet, . 

Yes, you are quite right—* 
luilitary glory is the prevailing pas- 
sion ot every Frenclmian's breast} 
hut though this passion may oeca*> 
siotially leuil us into unparaomblo 
excesses, and may have ' been tK<i 
principal cause of all our late public 
Calamities, recollect that ’ owe to 
it a Iso many of the best traits in our 
national character. 'Not to speak of 
the achievements of our illustrious 
countrymen, which till so proud a ' 
])age in the atinals of Europe, the 
urbanity of manner whicb pervades 
all classes of 'Our people ; the high 
spirit vvhicli tbey have displayed on 
<‘veiy occason, and a certain ge*Ms 
riKsity of sentiment wliich is seldmn 
separated from real valour, may all 
he (raced to< tins predominating im- 
pulse. The jealousy of a standing 
army, which the fiartrcular principles 
of your constitution and the genin-al 
love of freedom alike inspire^ has 
prevented the English from being 
actuated by ^ sitniiaf feeling. But 
if tiic de&irt? of military tamu ani- 
mate.s but a small portion of the in^ 
habitants of Uritain, the love of 
country . suj^iplies its? place in the 
breast of all : whenever the honour 
of the united empire is really, ^or 
imagined to .be) concerndd^ every 
purse is opened» and every hand is 
raised in its defence. lndeed,<so 
very warmly and so unanimously 
<lo you think on these sufajeets, that 
it is extremely easy foranytninlsterf 
by a pretended. taie :o| as^rted !»♦. 
suit, to rouse you Into fpreigji hos-* 
tility> however unwise, npnocessary, 
or contrary to your rehl interests! 
such a step may W ^ “ v . ' 

Though, towards theireondusion^ 
huth the first American, and the two 
lust French wars, became unpopular, 
it is quite certain^ that in the* eom^ 
inencement of each, the people fully 
concurred in the l ourse taken by the 
government ; and, in spite of all the 
declamation ag^unst the Gorruption 
of Parliament, had your reprftsenta^ 
tives been the freest in the world, 1 
suspect the minister^ would have 
equally received their support! ^tbr 


the feelingt^'of the nation had been 
excited, and once excited you be- 
come no lesiH enthusiastic than onr- 
Kelvee; and in this enthusiasm the 
eommonest English peasant bears 
hie^^iare no less than -the proudest 
peer. ' indeed, nothing delights me 
move niian to witness the anxiety 
with which the daily newspaper (the 
welciiine visitor of JoAn /iii/rabreaki 
fast-mble,}. in expected by all the 
inhabitants? of this overgrowm city; 
from the Hake in 6ro»venor-<>qiiarc; 
to tlie Oohler in 8t. (iiles’s. 

' By thp intercut with which 1 find 
every particle of news is discussed, 
even at a time of pn)foufid peace, 1 
easily cowjecturo'^ with what Am- 
bling anxiety political intelligence 
must have been looked for when 
you and we were struggling fer tile 
empire of tlie world. Are we not 
then disputing about words? The 
Frenchman is always ready to draw 
bis sword, when h^ sees, or fancies 
that he sees, an opportunity of eu- 
erca»»ing the military renpwn of - his 
belovod country ; and the Briton is 
no less zealous to revenge the sup- 
posed wrongs, or supposed insultsi^ 
of that England, whos^ interests 
and creilit seem as dear to its inha- 
bitants as their own private ones^ 
So -strongly indeed do all classes 
identify tnemselves with the public, 
that i am persuaded no veteran of 
Buonaparte’s body-guard ever boast- 
ed more vainly of the victories of 
Jena, Marengo, Fleurus, or Auster- 
litx, to which he personally contri- 
buted, than does the London trades- 
man at this aaoment, who never car- 
. ried:a firelock in bia life, of the baL 
tie of Waterloo, fn every district 
of Loudon^ i ' find Wate]^foo*otreet, 
Waterloo -hotels, Waterloo acado*^ 
mies, Waterloo, pot-houses, Waterloo 
catiug-lxmses,’ and Waterloo shops 
of ail orders and descriptions ; whlio 
your ladies still wear Waterloo bon- 
nets^and your gentlemen Wellington 
boots, aiid i Hin assured that in the 
most distant parts of England these 
favourite names are repeated again 
and again in every city, town, and 
village; nay, even your stage coaches 
borrow ^ tuilitary name from this 
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event, and more than one pi;d>}ic 
vehicle is called the fVaterloo, This 
seems an odd application of the 
term ; for if, instead of standihg their 

f round so firmlv, your soldiers had 
own away witii half the fhpidity 
with which these carriagiss' perform 
their daily journies, you would have 
had little reason to be fond of the 
name of Waterloo. Now with res« 
pect to another sin, of which I know 
that your countrymen take delight 
in accusing mine, I mean national 
vanity ; umess I am much mistaken, 
the fault is common to both nations. 
A Frenchman, indeed, makes no se- 
cret in avowhig his sentiments ; and, 
whenever the subject is started, he 
tells you that Prance is Superior to 
all tlie world in natural and acquired 
advantages, and that Paris the 
centre of every excellence. 

yibur orators, on public occasions, 
are no loss explicit in claiming for 
England a similar pre-eminence ; 
and if we are to believe their asser- 
tions, in arms, science, laws, litera- 
ture, constitution, morals, and re- 
ligion, England is without a rival. 
In private society your countrymen, 
I confess, are more discreet or more 
polite ; and a well-bred Englishman 
IS rarely heard, in the presence of a 
foreigner, to use such oifensive Ian? 
guage. 

But though a stranger is not told 
that England is the first country in 
the world he must be stupid, in- 
deed, not to discover that such is 
the opinion of two-thirds of its na- 
tives ; while no opportunity is lost 
of drawing from the traveller a con- 
fession, that something or every- 
thing which he meets with here is 
superior to that to which he has 
been accustomed at home. 

Of this mode of challenging ap- 
plause 1 lind daily examples, and 1 
remark U amongst all orders of 
Englishmen If 1 commend the 
rapid . pace of your horses, or the 
neat appointment of your carriages, 
some member of the Founin-hand 
Club immediately says* Ah 1 Sir, 
this is the country for cattle. Did 
you see my team last Sunday in the 
Park ? rll bet you ten to one you 
do, not lind a match in all France 
ictt my greys."' 

If tlm beauty of a lovely female 
draws from me a tribute ot merited 
praise, 1 am asked whether 1 do 


not think the English ladies the 
prettiest of their sex ? and, perhaps, 
the question is put in the presence of 
some of them, when to nesitate in 
giving a reply would be the acme of 
rudeness. 

If 1 admire the picturesque beauty 
of the surrounding country when 
paying a visit at the seat of a friend, 
an eulogium is immediately pro- 
nounced on the rural charms of Eng- 
land ; and either the master of the 
house, or one of his guests, fails 
not to contrast your elegant villas 
with our dilapidated Chateaux. If, 
in going into a shop, 1 commend 
the manper in which any article is 
iinished, the owner is sure to observe 
that manufactures are carried to the 
greatest perfection in Great Britain, 
and will probably conclude his re- 
marks by asking, in an incredulous 
tone of voice, whether it would be 
possible, at any price, to purchase 
similar goods in France. 

If, while reading a number of the 
Edinburgh or Quarterly Review, I 
speak favourably of an article 
which fixes my attention, a parti- 
san of ‘the commended journal (for 
I find even literary criticism here 
cannot be separated from party pre- 
dilections) enquires if 1 do not 
think the work in question a periu- 
dical publication of unrivalled merit ; 
and if 1 hint that the Mercure de 
Frame is a competitor which it is 
diificult to surpass I am accused of 
being blinded by national prejudice. 

If the Elgin Marbles, the Young 
Meninon, and the other treasures of 
the Britisb Museum are spoken of 
with merited respect, I am called 
upon to declare whether we have 
any thiiig Idft at Paris at all com- 

I iarable tO' this justly celebrated col- 
ection; and if 1 hint, that the two 
Galleries of the Louvre, as lately res- 
tored by Louis XVI I Land tlie/dnfw 
des plantes contain, amongst their 
various specimens of art and nature, 
much which, perhaps, the connois- 
seur would find no Jess interesting, 
1 find scarcely any Englishman dis- 
posed to believe that 1 am only say- 
ing wbat I think.. 

If I praise the eloquence of your 
Parliamentary Speakers I am re- 
minded that it is only in England 
that extemporary harangues are 
heard; and that such efforts alone de- 
serve the nameof oratory; while some 
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surprise is cxptcsscd at our having ' circumstances to your recollection is 
suffered the members of our Corps to show that your countrymen are 
Legislatif in France to read their not less vain than their neighj»burs, 
discourses. . though 1 am far from thinking 

If, in paying the amount of a long that either nation would be better 
bill at an inn or tavern^ I complain or happier if the epithet were nut 
of the charges, while in every other applicaole. 

respect 1 allow that I have reason As it often happens in the case of 
to be satisfied with the treatment re- individuals, that tlm fancied pos- 
ceived from mine host, he consoles session of some virtue or talent 
me by saying, as he pockets my leads those who indulge this agrec- 
money, that the accommodations able dream to acquire me merit they 
at similar establishments in England effect, so those countries whose in- 
are so superior to those in France habitants are proudest of their ima- 
tbat 1 cannot form an idea of the ginary pre-eminence, and zealously 
capital risked, or the value of the labour to procure for their parent 
conveniences whicli I have enjoyed ; soil the praises of mankind, become 
and, indeed, that his profits are, by degrees the theatre of Veal cxcel- 
con sidering all things, extremely lence. 1 shall conclude by ex pres- 
moderate. Such is the language sing a wish in which 1 am sure you 
of all classes in this country j Eng- will cordially join, that as England 
lish farmers, English artists, and and France, during a long succession 
English mechanics, are equally con- of many centuries, wasted their trea- 
fident of theii* respective merits, sures and their blood in a silly stnd 
They arc fond, on all occasions, of wicked contest for military superi- 
cl rawing a comparison between tkdr ority, so may the only struggle from 
mode of exercising professions henccfortli between them be to rival 
to which they belong, and that in each other in the acquisition of use- 
which it is supposed to be carried on ful knowledge, and of those purer 
by their continental competitors; morals which are the fore-runners 
and 1 need scarcely add where the of peace and freedom, and couse- 
preference is given. quently of the improved happiness 

Noav accuse me not of illiberality of mankind, 
or ill-humour in making these re- Adieu, cvej yours, 

marks ; my object in drawing such De Vermont. 


SKETCHES OF POPULAR PREACHERS. 

{Continued from pag'd 

THE REV. HEKRV G. WHITE, A, M. 

The Ruy. H. White is the Curate tions which ought to characterize 
of Allhallows, Barking afternoon- the preacher, tiis manner is earnest, 
lecturer of St. Mary’s Rotherbithe, animated, and energetic ; it never 
and evening preacher at the Asylum for a moment degenerates into that 
for Female Orphans, . This gentle- listless insipidity which wearies the 
man is extensively and deservedly attention of a congregation, and, iit 
popular ; the causes which have pro- a great degree, neutralizes the effect 
dneed this result, and the demets or thoie truths which the preacher 
which mingle with his eKceUencies* is endcaveuring to enforce. 

1 shall now proceed Ito examine. It is impossible for any clergyman 
His voice may satiify the most fas- . to appear more completely absorbed 
tidious ; deep, full, and powerful, in the sacred duties he is peeform- 
without being, monotonous t its ing than Mr. White; this quality 
tones are admirably calqulat^ for , has in no considerable degree the 
the solemnities of devotional service, effect of rivetting the attention of 
and for expressing the various emo- those who hear him. His action, 
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tljongh not peculiarly g'raceful, ha.s 
the advantage oftippeai-ing the con- 
sequence of the instantaneous'^ and 
irresistible impulse of his lijind^ and 
b necessarily a powerful ally to hb 
eloquence; for so indispensable is 
this characteristic to the. rendering 
of action effective^ that n6 previous 
study, no acquired elegance, can 
compensate for the want of it. Mr. 
Wliite has, however, a habit which 
must Imj considered ungraceful, be 
almost constantly holds his sermon 
with his hands, and consequently 
stoops very much ^ the position of a 
clergyman in the pulpit should be 
perfectly erect, be ought never to 
touch his ’ sermon except to turn 
over the leaves, and he cannot com- 
mit too much of itto tnembry how- 
^ ever unimportant these 'points may 
be* considered they add to tho gene- 
ral effect, and, therefore^ should not 
be neglected. The style of this 

f entleman b eloquent and pleasing, 
ut his priods are Very often too 
long, whiehtoceasioib obscurity, and 
proves a great obstacle to their 
retention by the memories of his 
bearers. I do not think Mr. White 
distinguished'’ » an argumentative 
preacheri he .^eqnenfly assumes^ 
rather than proves; he reasons more 
discursively than closely, and occa- 
sionally raises coBclusious upon 
- premises weak to support them. 

I f he sometimes fails in this character, 
he amply atones for it by hb excel- 
lcDce.as a teacher of practical Chris- 
tianity, of th^t religion which rec- 
tifies the will, controls the passions, 
and meliorates the h^art$ he. is. 
never satisfied with appealing to the 
judgment only, but {abours b^ -en- 
gage every powerof the mind in the 
cause of. virtue, itt tjie' seKvioo^^if 
Ood. W exhorts the sinner t9. for- 
sake that pafb which has ey^^c^nt 
dowers to tiUure to its , emraneu, 
satiety and disgust loir .co^pan^ojoe 
to those wh<> p/^ed iu it» 
row aii4 its terminattqiv. 

He, ur^s.the nece»ity.of»re«^pii^ 
attachments, whiekr^ jh^ihgv, their 
origin on eartb,^ are destnuitibl^ In 
thejr nature, and Unsatisfying.^^ in 
f|l 4 r tendency I and dbpiays the ad- 
mintages, of fixing* the, affeations^pii 
1^Ke. objo€b which, being 
t^lo and .perfect, CKiinstitute; ,the 
ehbthgpplness of those who submit 


to their control. In seeking for 
motives to influence the decisions of 
hb hearers Mr. White resorts en- 
tirely to Christianity ; he does not 
trust the most inconsiderable part 
of hb cause to sccondarv arguments, 
in this respect I think he is wrong ; 
though this extreme is infinitely 
preferable to tlmt of majking religion 
a collateral, and not a principal 
motive df action; still it is an ex- 
treme, and has this injurious ten- 
tkney, that it is productive of mono- 
tony; and, so wayward is the human 
will, that the exhibition of every ra- 
mifiibtion of a subject opposed to 
its inclinations is essential to im- 
press it with practical conviction, 
and, though religion must always 
form the great unfailing fountain, 
still innumerable subsidiary streams 
may be discovered by investigation, 
which, united with tb’e superior chan- 
nel, inay level the asperities which 
impede its progress, and cause it 
finally to triumph over every ob- 
stacle that would oppose its arrival 
at its destination. Mr^ White, in his 
sermons on the doctrines of our re- 
Hgton, assumes for them tlie high 
importamMJ they demand, and neWr 
compromises them, either by cx- 
phiining away their dislinguislilng 
ebaractenstica^ or* by distorting 
them to support some particular 
theory. Many people are disposed 
to question the utility of doctrinal 
discourses, but wh^n it can be de- 
monstrated that action precedes 
thought, or that a man is more 
likely to act rightly for thinking 
wtrongly, then, and not till then, 
vHlI it be unnecessary to instruct the 
mind in those principles which 
should regulate its minutest per- 
ceptional and: give the tone to all its 
a^ve ^ 

^hft snbj^fatsi perhaps, upon which 
Mr, White-moat excels, are those of 
idiarity .ahd' beni^^kmce ; he is for 
tha^ ,^uf&idii|^/'and the afllicted a 
powerful and efficient ^dv»^^ he 
appeairs to dedicate every faculty of 
|h« mind, to their Service, ami to he 
$lncere)y, anxiouS’ for the oiiecess of 
hb; exi^itiohaV he urges with force 
andn%<E>ariiedtness those arguments 
which have* a ' tendency to excite 
compas^onate feeling 5 he enlarges 
on tho benefits which. accrue hotli to 
the dispenser, and the recipient of 
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llic bounties of benevolence, on tfc^ 
pure pleasure consequent on the ift- 
iliiljsreuce of a cbariUble disposition, 
oil tln^ oblijas’atioii imposed on the 
♦lisciples of Christianity to alleviate, 
by every possible means, the suffer- 
ings incident to mortality; he ex- 
horts those who hear him to dry 
the tear which affliction sheds over 
the tomb of departed happiness, and 
to reconcile the dcspairin/? spirit to 
the dispensations of Providence, by* 
appearnij^^as the deleg;ales of Heaven 
in relieving- the dbtresses of the un- 
fortunate. iVfr- White enfoi^ces these 
topii-s with zeal, earnestness, and 
pathos ; he displays talent in the 


selection and adaptation of his ar- 
uinonts, which consequently pro- 
ucc on those who hear him a 
powerful and permanent effect* I’o 
conclude, Mr. White, tliough he 
does not concentrate in liimself all 
the qualifications necessary to form 
a perfect preacher, yet combines so 
many of them, that he will frequently 
create even a powerful interest: the 
detects I have alluded to are not 
irremediable, and none of tliem of 
a nature to interpose insuperable 
obstacles to the reception of the 
truths he inculcates. 

CllITiCUS- 


SKETCHKvS OF FRANCE, &c. 


M(»nE OF TRAVKLCINU AND I^N- 
KJiEPEKS, &C, 

1m my h'lst I said something of 
the luode of travelling in this coun- 
iiy, and of the exactions of the iuri- 
herpers ; 1 must he permitted to 
return to the subject. There is no 
reg-ular .standard of charge foi* tra- 
velling hy the diligence, it varies 
with the supposed means of the 
persons who perform the jour- 
ney; I mean that it is diderent 
on the different rojtds, according 
tj» the character of the persons who 
pass along them. I'Toni Calais 
to Paris, the charge is forty francs 
by the regular road which the Eng- 
lish take, but by another road nearly 
seventy miles farther, over whhdnane 
Englishman in ten tliousaud does? 
not think of tt*aveMing, the charge is 
less than thirty-hve, Fronj Paris 
to Bayonne by the diligence only 
eighty -two franqfrare pam, and” yet 
the distance is three ttjmes greater 
than from Calais to Paria. It may 
bo said that tiie same disproportion 
is found ill England, but then it 
proceeds from' different causes. Here 
the cause, as I havo aliM?ady 
is to be fbnnd onjy in the greater or* 
lesser means of pillaging the public^ 
hi England, if a coaefi proprietor 
demands more -than an lioii^st far^^ 
proportioned to the expense of hid 
under taking, be soon meets with op*, 
position, but in France there is sO' 
little enterprize and so little encou- 
ragement of laudable opposition to 
Bur, Mag, Jime^ 


fraud, that the rich rogue continues 
his practices with impunity ; if he is 
opposed at all, his antagonist ends 
by ruining himself or foiling into 
the wrongs of the other parties. 'J'he 
government do tmthingto encourage 
|Hiblic spirited men, on the contrary, 
every thing is done to crush them, 
and that only because it is tlic in- 
terest of the advocates of tyranny 
and superstition to check every 
thing, w hich tends to a distribution of 
wealth, and the consequent exten- 
.sion of intellect. As a proof of this, 
1 need only mention that the French 
ministers have it in serious contem- 
plation, to give an exclusive privi- 
lege -to ,'tlie proprietors of the Mes^ 
sageries Royale^,, and to suppress 
all coached now running to different 
parts of Prance from other offlees; 
90 much for coaches:. of the exac- 
tions of innkeepers, a volume, aye 
twenty volumes might be written, I 
must content my self however with a 
page. When 1 was travelling to 
Italy two years ago, I stopped with 
two friends at a small inn on the 
road upwards of two hundred miles 
from Par^^s to dinner; from my 
knowledge of the prices of provisions 
in thatpart of the country, 1 can de- 
dare that the \)itUole of our dinner 
did not cost, the landlady 2e. She 
had the inodesty, however, to charge 
2Hfrancsj 1/. Ad, ; wo were not 
of course fools enough to submit to 
such a shameful exaction, and after 
much altercation she agreed to take 

T 
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ten francs. From that day we in- 
variably bargained for every thing 
before hand, and ottr saving "was 
upwards of 150 percent.; but the 
reader may conceWe how unpleasant 
it is on entering an inn, to make a 
contract for breakfast, dinner, and 
supper. I will do the French inn- 
keepers the justice to state, that they 
exact now and then from their com- 
patnots as well as from the English. 
The Dnehess d’Angouleme went 
last summer to drink the waters of 
a famous mineral spring, in the de- 
partment of the C6te d'Or; she 
stopped on the road at an inn which 
was kept by the post-master of the 
village. As all the members of the 
Royal Family when they travel take 
their own provisions with them, for 
fear of being poisoned, I suppose, at 
the inns, her Royal Highness or- 
dered only some fresh eggs and 
hot water for herself and suite. 
The landlord who had perhaps 
beard of the story of the innkeeper, 
who charged George I. 10/. for 
two eggs, observing, when the 
Monarch complained and asked if 
eggs' were scarce that he charged 
so high a price^ that eggs were more 
plentiful than monarchs, thought he 
would not offend a guest of such 
consequence, by charging a low 
price for his eggs and hot water, 
and consequenUy sent in a bill for 
300 frknes. Her Royal Highness 
paid the amount without complain- 
ing, but on her return to Pans the 
circumstance was mentioned to the 
Director-General of Postes^ and the 
conscientious innkeeper received no- 
tice that his patent of post-master 
had been transferred, to another in- 
habitant of the village. The French 
landlord has very rarely any fixed 
price. In the country a French tra- 
veller, who is known to understand 
things well, will sit down to a good 
breakfast for 15 sous; a parisian, 
however, is expected to pay 20; a 
German, Swiss, or Ualian 25, not 
because they are richer than the 
Parisian, but because as tliey travel 
on business and gain sometning by 
the French, it is only just that they 
should reimburse a little to the inn- 
keepers; an Englishman’s round: hat 
a Russian’s pigeon-breasted coat 
iHe strong indications of gullibility 
i to the landlord ; the wearers are 
juonied fools, he supposes, travel* 


ling for pleasure, and down goes 
40 sous for a very indifferent break- 
fast. This system of arbitary taxa- 
tion is really intolerable, and I hear- 
tify wish it was limited to this coun- 
try; I am sorry to say, however, 
that it is not uncommon m England. 
It is all very well to make the rich 
pay more than the poor, hut how 
.many persons of confined means and 
respectable appearance are robbed 
W innkeepers in different parts of 
England; a desire to economize in 
an inn, or a shabby appearance 
which will not justify a hign charge 
in the opinion of the luist, too 
frequently produces insult. Re- 
fore I left England I stopped at 
an inn at Dover for the night with 
my wife ; on the following morning 
I paid a tremendous bill arid gave 
three shillings to the waiter and 
charabermaiif* the f[entleman imme- 
diately observed, that I bad made a 
mistake, as it was customary to give 
a shilling to the waiter, anil another 
to the chambermaid for each pcrs<m. 

I complained to the landlord of his 
servant’s insolence, hut that gentle- 
man observed, that “he was very 
sorry, but as the thing was quite 
customary he could not blame the 
waiter.” As 1 have travelled all the 
way from Paris, aye, 200 miles be- 
yond Paris, to f lover to tell the 
story of a waiter’s insolence, I wi)l 
take the liberty of taking a trip to 
Portsmouth before I close this part 
of my subject, for the purpose of 
relating an anecdote of an innkeeper 
there ; 1 can vouch for its authenti- 
city^ for a friend of mine from whom 
1 have it was of the party. 'When 
Kean, the actor, w^as at Portsmouth 
two or three years ago, he was re- 
quested by the manager and two or 
three mpre,* after one morning’s re- 
hearsal to accompany them Iq take 
a bottle of Madeira and a biscuit. 
Kean objected at first, but at length 
consented, and away they went' to 
one of the first-rate inns in Ports- 
mouth. The landlord, wlien ap- 
prised that Mr. Kyan was of the 
party, ushered them into an elegant 
room ; thanked the actor for the 
hondur that he did him, and for ten 
minutes overvvhelmed him with ob- 
sequious civilities. Kean bore it 
wml for some time, but at length 
knitting his brow and fixing his eye 
upon the landlord with tremendous 
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compression, which we have alUwit- 

nessed, said, “ Mr. II , I came 

into your house at the request of 
these gentlemen to partake of sdme 
refreshment, and not to be pestered 
with your civilities which to me are 
so many insults ; look at me Sir, 
well, you do not recollect me f see,* 
hut you know that I am Mr. Kean, 
fklmund Kean, Sir ; the Same Ed- 
mund Kean that I was fifteen years 
ago, when you kept a very small 
inn in Portsmouth. At that time, 
*SIr, I was a member of a strolling 
company of players, and came with 
the troop to your fair, where I acted. 

1 remei)»ber well that I went one day 
into the har of your house, and called 
for half a pint of porter, which, after 
1 had waited your pleasure patiently, 
was given to me by you, with one 
hand, as the other whs extended to 
receive the money ; never. Sir, shall 
I forget your insolent demeanor, 
and thu acuteness of ray feelings. 

Now, Mr. El , things are altered, 

you are in ii fine hotel, and I am — 
Iml never mind ; you are still plain 

H , and I am Edmund Kean, 

the same Edmund Kean that I was 
fifteen years ago, when you insulted 
me ; look at me again, 'Sir, what 
alteration beyond that of dress do 
you discover in mo ? am I a better 
rnaii than 1 was then ? What is there 
in me now that you should over- 
whelm me with your compliments ? 

Go to, Mr. II , I am ashamed of 

you, keep your Avine in your cellar, 
I will have none of it.” Having 
said this, the indignant actor turned 
his back upon the mortified landlord 
and left the bouse with his compa- 
nions. 

An anecdote of the late Emperor 
of France, but for the authenticity 
of which 1 cannbt vouch, is some- 
thing similar. Buonaparte, before 
his elevation, wits lodgiogat an Hotel 
in the Rue St, Hmord. He was at 
that time . a Sub-Iiieutenant with 
little pay and poor prospects. As 
Napoleon did not wear a very bril- 
liant uniform, the pwngr of thO 
Hotel, who could discover nothing 
great in his physiognomy, and was of 
course very far from imagining tliat 
the poor Lieutenant wtm about a 
franc a day would one d^y com- 
mand the wealth of Empirasi, treated 
him with great contepipi and^jnso- 
lence, and at time» downright 


insult. Napoleon,, notwithstanding 
the natural impetuosity of his cha- 
racter, shewed no resentment, and 
remained at the Hotel until he was 
called into activity ; many years 
afterwards, when he was First Con- 
sul, a Russian General arrived in 
Paris with important dispatches from 
his government, and took up his re- 
sidence in the first floor of the Hotel 
in Avhich Buonaparte had long be- 
fore occupied a garret. The General 
and his suite had been in Paris about 
a week, spending a great deal of 
money in the Hotel, when one morn- 
ing the First Consul asked him 
where he lodged. The Russian in- 
formed him; Buonaparte did not 
appear to notice his answer, and the 
Russian took his leave ; on the fol- 
lowing morning before eight oVlocki 
a gentleman wrapped in a military 
cloak calleil at the Hotel and in- 
oiiired for the landlord, who imme- 
(liatcly made his appearance. “ You 
have a Russian General lodging 
here,” said the stranger. The an- 
swer was in the affirmative, “ shew 
me to him,” — “ He is not yet up,” 
said the landlord, “ never mind, ac- 
company me to his bed -room.” The 
landlord who took the stranger for 
an agent of' the Police complied, 
and they entered the General’s bed- 
room together. The Russian. who 
instantly recognised the Consul, not 
withstanding the way in which he 
was miiffied up, jumjied out of bed 
and asked his commands. ‘‘ I merely 
came 'to tell you,” said the First 
Consul, that your host is a man 
of bad mind, un homme sans senti- 
menti and then proceeded to give an 
account of the Hotel-keeper’s former 
conduct.” — It is sufficient,” said 
the General, “ I will have my tranks 
packed up and quit the scoundrel’s 
nouse immediately,” The General 
related tl^o circumstance to some 
persons about the Court, and it soon 
got wind. Every body praised the 
Consul and condemned the Hotel- 
keepef^ the consequence of which 
was, ihathe lost all his^ customers 
and was ruined. . When Buonaparte 
became Emperor, this inan was al- 
most in a state.bf starvation, and in 
a fit of fage aiid despair sent an in- 
solent letter to the Emperor, in which 
he Was charged with being the cause 
of his misfortunes. ^ Buonaparte on 
this occasion behaved with a mag- 
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nai)iiijity which would lia^c ho- 
noured fogitimacy. He sent for the 
man and addressed latm nearly as 
follows:^ — “ You deserve all that 
has happened to you because yOur 
heart was bad, attd you sought for 
^ain at the expense of hOnoniable 
tcelittg’ j 1 should be sorry, however, 
to bring“disrress/iiponyottr Innoeeut 
fdinily. From this day you will lo- 
ecive an annual pension of 2,000 
francs, and F enijrage to provide for 
your sons : be careiul of the ics( of 
your family and treat them with 
idndness, ' If I Ond that you use 
them ill, J will take them under my 
own protection, and atop the pay- 
ment of your pension.” I under- 
stand that this pension wa«? legularly 
paid up to the period of Napoleon’s 
overthrow. 

OARflNG-HcmSES. 

Whilst the Eii^lisn map^istratos, un- 
der tile immediate sanction of the go- 
vernment, aiehiudablyemleavottiing 
to put an end to t!>ese destructive 
establishments, the Freiieli autboii- 
ties threaten with pro'^eention all 
who dai*e to brintr tljcm into disre- 
pute ; only three dajs fiijo, the pub- 
lishei of a htbo^rap^ o ptint lepre- 
scntui^ the inteiior of a (caming- 
houbo, in uhieh the deluded votaries 
ofihancearedep*' turt^tlwith the vari- 
ous expressions of ferocious joy, or 
Ta^eanddi ^appoin true rit, and a mined 
youth in a cornerofthe room blowing 
his biain‘ out ; was desired by the Po- 
lice to discontinue the sale of the 
print, if he wished to avoid proi^ecu- 
lion. In wlittt a state must the mo- 
rals of that people be, where tlio go- 
vernment derive a couftideiable re- 
venue from the existence of houses 
of ill-fame and gaming-houses. J 
have not beard nor is it, 1 believe, 
generally known how much those 
who form tlie gaming-tableR pay for 
their privilege, which lasts for three 
years 5 but some idea of the enor- 
mous profits of tlmse individuals* 
and coiisei|uently of the hutaerous 
chances agaii^stthe fbblish ctoatures 
who play, pmy hegathered^from the 
following fact, which rwaiF related 
to me by an English physician yesi* 
dentin Paris. Thiag^llemaiS« who 
is well known in theliteraryworW# 


by 4wo -or three evcclicnt treatises 
on Education, was supposed to pos- 
sess some influence with iM. de Ca/«“., 
when that personage was minister 
ot the Interior, 'J’be Hoc tor was 
one day waited upon by a Preiithman 
of large fortune, who told him that 
he telt desirous with some othei ca- 
pitalbts to bid for Ihe piivih^^' id 
the gamingdiouses in wliuh 

in the couise of a month ivould he 
to let tor the next thiee yeais ; lod 
that as the company were awaie ol 
the influence wdiivh the Doctor had 
with the ministei. they proposed to 
give liim KXhOOO francs in cash and 
12,000 francs annually foi thice 
years, if he could induce the mini, 
ter to let tlie piivilege to them at 
the same rate as those who then hel<l 
It paid to government* 'J’hey .ilsiv 
authorized the l)o< loi to tell Al. ile 
C’azes, that if he uoiild a^ree to 
theii piofpohition, they wouhl maki 
him a pie^amt of 500.000 fram The 
Doctor, who IS a man of Jiaiar ei, 
lefnsed the olFfi ; and 1 lieu tlijt 
M. de Cazes, w lien the 50<h000 
Iraiics were olfeied to him thion^h 
another channel, said he w( uM h i\e 
nothing to do with it, ami to avoid 
any imputation of <ou option, tt ms 
feired his right ol negoi iating tlio 
trausicHon to another hraiieh of tlie 
g’overnincnt. We seotheicfore that 
all Ftenchmeri iii office are mH d< sti- 
tute of honour. I’lie .sum paid to 
governnjent must be vei) (onsidet- 
able, because none but men of J.iigc 
fortune are able to (arm thepiivi- 
Joge. IJi addition to the public 
tables in the Palais Foyal and at 
Freseati^s, the company have private 
tables in vaiious parts of Paris ; wo- 
men of high rank, but decayed for- 
tune, arc induced to admit these 
tables at their^ houses, and to give 
dinners, to whieb they invite a if the 
rich foreigners in Paris* Tbe ex- 
pense of tliCNedinnl^rs is paid by the 
company, and a liandsoun income 
is also given to the hdff of i he liouee ; 
the strangers who aie induced to 
accept the inyitaiion to dinner, and 
who are of coursio ignorant that the 
table iU kept hy a regular aircut of 
this company play freedy, and geno- 
rally^pay ww for one dinner in this 
way, than they liould dine all the 
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year for at the rtiost expensive res* 
taurateur*s in Paris. 

I am sorry to say, that the Eng*- 
lish in Paris, of all ranks, are fond 
of gambling, A watch-maker on 
the Boulevafd Montmartre tells roe, 
that he does not purchase less than 
lOU watches a year from English- 
men, who have lost their last shil- 
ling' at play, and who sell their 
watches to raise anothcM* pound for 
the table, or to carry tlieiYi hack to 
England. The p(dice, in cduse- 
<;aencc of tlic accident which hap- 
pened at one of tlie liouses in the 
Palais Royal, not long ago, viz!. : — 
a young* man thnjwing himself in 
despair out of a window, have or- 
tlered all the windows lo he barred: 
a ‘.implc country\voj)i,in, on reading 
this order, verj’^ naturally asked, 
whether J>arr5ng up the"* doors 
would not he u imicli more cfTectttal 
^vay of preventing a similar acci- 
dent. 

AivccnoTK OP fiOris xvrit. 

The newspapers in England, some 
time ago, brielly noticed the act of 
pardon, granted by the King of 
I'Vance to a person condemned to 
the gal leys for ton years, for having 
violated the cordon sani fair c an the 
frontiers, hut there are some infer-’ 
cstiug partinilavs ronne<‘tc‘tl with 
the arouuni which have hecii over- 
looke<l. The mother of tlie con- 


yott, inspire you with the sentlmeirt 
of mercy towards the oi^ly child 
of an afliicted rcotlicr.-** The King 
instantly took the petition which 
5he presented,^ and proceeded to mass, 
where hx» again saw her. His Ma- 
jesty regarded her with an eye of 
if y, and, by nodding his head good 
umou redly, gave her reason to 
hope that her prayer was granted. 

‘ When the raatss was ended, the 
King came towards the mother, and, 
Iiaving' read thepelition, said, “ I 
am rejoiced that 1 can in this in- 
stance follow t the dictates of iny 
heart, without attacking the .Just 
severity of laws made for the main- 
tainanix; of morality. • Your son has 
been guilty of an indisevetion, but 
not of a crime produced by a cor- 
ruption of principle. I should he 
much gri(‘ved if a young man, the 
support of his mother, were to pine 
in wretchedness for ten years for 
sucli an error, and still more so, 4f 
during that period lie should con- 
tract habits destructive to his morale 
and to your happiness. Pnnish- 
•nicnts arc intended to. prevent the 
example of crime, and not to exjj^se 
the pure mind to corruption. Your 
son is pardoned.” 'Ilic poor woman 
fell at the King’s feet, bathed in her 
tears. The Duchess of Angottleme 
generously supplied * her with the 
means of returning to Bordeaux. 


demned sold every tiling, that ^he 
possessed, to procure the means of 
travelling from HordeanX to Paris, 
and, on licr arrival here, applied to 
the Duchess of Augonlemc and the 
Duchess de Berri, by whom she was 
very graciously received. They rc- 
cornmended her to the minister of 
iustico, and even contrived to place 
her in a situ.ition where she might 
see and speak to the Monarch. 
When the Kiiig appeiired, sHm fell 
on her knees before' him, and ex- 
claimed, “ Sire, you seehidbre y«u 
a wretched Bordelaise mother, who 
solicits pardon", for hOr son, con- 
demned for ten years to the galleys, 
for violating the cordon tfanitaire. 
May the almighty God, who protects 


‘ THE TnK,\TRj!:s, 

Lately at the Theatre Fran^ai.s, 
Talma play^od Hamlet for the last 
time', for the benefit of M. Dumas, 
who ha»s been atta<dicd to the com- 
pany thirty-one years. It would 
bo impossible to des(?ribe to you the 
sensation produced on this occasion. 
Although the prices of admission 
were raised to nearly three times 
the usual arooiitit, the first places 
being put at ^0 francs, and the 
lowest at, ^ francs, the eagerness 
to obtain tickets wgs lieyond pre- 
cedent.^ At a, very early hour in the 
aRerifobn the>ttveii»e» to the theatre . 
W'ere thronged by nersone keeping 
places for those wno^held tickets.^ 
Talma played Hamlet in his usual 


** At the French theatres^ tickets ore issued only for as many persons as the 
Itousc will hold ; but in order to get a good place^di is. necessary to send a per- 
son early to the barrier oh thp oulside^ has to wait ^here for two, tbreoy or 
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style of excellence, and was loudly 
cheered. The French Hamlet, how- 
ever, is a very mawkish production, 
and the leading character, even in 
the wonderful representation of 
Talma, is rather calculated to ex- 
cite risibility than symp^tt^ in a 
discriminating audience, instead 
of the hne mt^nly character which 
Shakspeare drew, he is a whining 
fool without decision, energy, or 
talent. One of the scenes is really 
laughable. Hamlet appears with an 
urn, which is supposed to contain 
the ashes of his fstfier, walks about 
the stage woefully with it under his 
arm, and then, placing it upon a 
table, falls to blubbering over it 
like a school-hoy, exclaiimng in 
doleful accents, Oh ! moi^ pere^ mon 
pamrepire» Hamlet, however, is 
reckoned Talma’s * best character, 
and certainly^ as far a$ acting goes, 
it may be so. In any other hands 
Hamlet would serve, as a comic pan- 
tomime does, to relax our muscles 
after a day’s hard application to bu- 
siness. 1 have seen the play acted 
in French provincial theatres, with- 
ouilproducing other effect than 
hearty laughter. The country critics 
were not unsparing of their censures 
upon Ce Mandeur Shakepeare et 
seeh$ti8€s, never considering that it 
was their translator and not the 
author who was the fool. Voltaire, 
with his usual candour, when speak- 
ing of English productions, wrote a 
long article to prove the superiority 
of the translation over the original. 
It is very rarely that the French 
improve a piece in the translation, but 
there are some few instances. 1 think 
they have^done so with the tragedy 


of Romeo and Juliet, which they have 
converted into an opera ; at least I 
can say, that I witne4»scd a icpresen- 
tation of their Romeo and J uliet with 
feelings of satisfaction. They con- 
duct plot nearly as Shakspeare 
did, up to the scene of the tomb. 
Here nomeo is seen weeping over 
the supposed corpse of his wile, and 
about to swallow the poison, when 
he is disturbed by the father of 
Juliet, who has followed him to the 
tomb, armed and thirsting for his 
blood. He is rushing upon Romeo, 
who is unarmed, when Romeo’s 
rival, who enters the tomb, stands 
between them, and shields Romeo 
from the fury of the father. At this 
moment Juliet awakes to thef as- 
tonishment of all, and is claimed 
by each. Paris, however, after a 
snort struggle with his feelings, ad- 
dresses her thus : “ 1 love you, 
Juliet, with a tenderness which 1 
cannot describe. How shall I prove 
my love, hut by shewing you tWt I 
value your happiness more than my 
own ? You are mine by the will of 
your father, but you snail not he 
rendered miserable by my love. 
Take your Romeo, be happy with 
him, and sometimes deign to pity 
Jhe wretch who thus renounces all 
nis hopes of happiness,” The father, 
however, opposes the generous sacri- 
^ce of Paris, and claims his daughter. 
Romeo is now in despair, but the 
priest enters very auspiciously, and 
claims Juliet as the property of the 
church, she having been interred 
wiffiin its holy precincts. The fa- 
ther now yields, and the piece closes 
with the marriage of Romeo and 
Juliet 


four hours/* holder of the ticket arrives before the doors open, and takes 
the situation- of the persmi wbon^ he has ptkeed at the barrier. The company 
enter the house, one hy ohe, through a line of gens d’armes, iu the order in which 
they or their locum ieneniee arrive at the barrier. .There are many persons who 
earn money by placing themselves very early at the bariier,' and disposing of 
]^ir places to late comers who are willing to pay a high price for a good 
situation. ^ 
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THE PINE ARTS. 

* 

BXHlBiTIO/f OF TdE ACAOEUY AT SOMSRaST^ffOUSEn 

(Concluded pom page 444 ,^ 


SCULPTURE. 

No. 1099. Cupid d Statue in 
inarhle, R. Westmacott, R.A.-^ 
We were very* happy to find that Mf, 
Westmacott had been occupied with; 
due diligence and feeling, in pro* 
vidingaVouthful and suitable bride* 
groorn for the exquisite Psyche, V 
upon the beauties of which we di^U 
so rapturously Ift our remarks on 
the last Exhibition. Although the 
natural loveliness of the female form 
will never admit of arty rival ty, yet 
Mr. Westmacott has impartea great 
sweetness and delicacy to “ Cupid,*’ 
who, his bow unbent, himself as- 
sumes an air of graceful relaxation, 
as if reposing for a while from the 
amusing, but malicious sport of 
translixing human hearts. Every 
art of thishne statue is most highly 
nished.* 

No. 1082. Horace's Dreams an 
alto relievo f in marble, R. West- 
Af AooTT, R.A.-— A rich and varioim 
composition. The different circoiiK 
stances and incidents of the poet s 
vision are happily introduced ; and 
the whole forms a most pleasing 
groupe, and would be a very mafgni^ 
«;ent and appropriate ornament for 
some noble public or private library. 

No. 1101. Danzatrice, Canova. 
— There is great lightness and viva- 
city in this gay Ogure, but it has, in 
our opinion, a foreign and peculiar, 
rather than a classical and general 
air. 

No. 1102. K. H. Baily, 

R.A. — If there is. any one warm 
human feeUng more simple and pure 
than uny oilier^itU surely the affec- 
tion of a mother towards her dfiild ; 
and any work of art, in whieh that 
affection is poWerfullv exhibited, is 
valuable, were it only On Aat 
count. This is, however, a very 


* We intend to elrtbelliBh a Aiturc 
tills exquisite statue, as a ^oa^nion 
volume. 


iH^ntiful mod^l in all respects ; and 
is as well executed as it has beeu 
conceived. 

No. 1064. Samson hilling the 
Lion, W. Pitts. — IVfr. Pitts has 
shown great anatomical skill in the 
figure of the youthful Samsion, en- 
gaged in this the earliest recorded 
exploit of his strength. 

No. 1088*. Bustf in marble^ of the 
the latefbhn Forbes, Esq, J. Flax- 
man, R.A. — A powerful resem- 
blance of the venerable and deceased 
original. 

IVo. 1089. Bust^ in mafble, of P, 
Norton^ Esq. E. H. Bailt, R.A. — 
We have seldom seenuhead in which 
the features have been marked with 
greater force and spirit. 

^ No. 1081. An unfinished Statue^ 
in marble^ of the Son qfJ, G. Lamb- 
ton^ Esq, M,P, W. Beanes.— T he 
promise of a beautiful little statue. 

We regret, nqt> to see .any thing 
^roin Mr. Chantrey’s chissel in the 
present Exhibition. The absence 
of his masterly works is severely 
felt, and the more so, because there 
is too much reason to attribute it to 
the severe indisposition with which 
he has been afilicted. 

, * DRAWINGS. 

No. 519. Studg in ehalk ! Por- 
trait of a Gentleman, ih the dress of 
a Dutch Farmer. IK Wilkie, R.A. 
—One of the most characteristic 
drawings that ever was made. It 
reminded us, by contrast, of Gar- 
rick’s criticism on the assumed 
drunkenness of a foreign uoiuic 
actor. “Sir,, his are nal^drank.” 

. Here there is not the al^htesl in- 
<x>nsistency ; the legs, Rio feet, the 
ai^ins,* the bands, the poidtion of the 
heud, the lounge of the body, all 
and every patt unequivocally pro- 


number with an excellent engraving of 
to the ^ Pysehe,^* pubtiahed in our last 
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claim tli« boor, Tlie apparent fa- 
cility of the handling' is also Very^ 
fascinating to an artist's eye. 

No. 4JI7- The Ohvee neavly won. 
No. 508. BHndfmn'a Buffi R, Wes- 
tall, R.A. — We arc alif^ys pleased 
to see ^reat talents dei^dted to the 
illustrauon of scenes o/ domestic 
life. Mr, W estall has her^^rcWnted 
the public with two beautiful little 
drawings, from subjects of a well- 
hnown and cheerful description. 
They would make an .attrOiPtiv'e pair 
of prints. 

No. 517. Portri^i of Madame 
Ronsn de Be^me\ in the character 
of Faiinmt thf^ Opera of Pietro 
PEre^nUa, A..E. Chalon, R.A.— . . 
'n^rc is no artist equal to Mr> 
Chaloa in sob|«cts of this descrip- 
tion, He draws with great corlreot 7 
ness au4 spirit, and decorates hia 
figures arith unrivalled magnificence 
and taste; especially when' it be- 
comes necessary to Introduce any 
splendid foreign c^tume. He la 
then perfectly home/ We cannot; 

‘ however. Say tl^t this portrait does 
^rjustice to the origintsi ; a more bCau- , 
tiful* countenance, and more simple 
attire, would/. have been, in our 
opinion, far more ea|iresslvc of the 
personal and Intelie^al accbhipllsh- 
ments of the presimt Prima JOonna 
of the Italian Opera. . 

ARCHlTECTdlTAri p»AWIXdS. 

No. 964. PdfP<ffthe County Halt, 
Tjancaster Caette^ ^f^r dvil 

oauees^ and "eieetta^ Members of 
Parliament for l/on/eat^ire, N o. 969, 
Jin Archiieeiured, Composition^ from 
an idea of tke^B^ow tVay hetwein 
Argos and oJ» rt^ng 

Pausanias, hoo% t^ ^ ^ 

24. J, Handy; Aa^I’wo drawings 
of a very opposite fiaturdi thb dne 
being of iadt, the Other df 
tion ; but both exliibiting.iXfr; Hah- 
dy's extraofdiOaty ana acknow- 
. lodged taienta’i mkNsts, ni^ich tfio 
. country has reason deeply tb regrtit; 

. are not mdrb freqnbntTy callea upon 
in tlte execution of the varfOt;^,great 
architectural works of the presept 

9S7. f^ewOfoHe (fthe 00^^ 
Offices t in the Batdc of England^ in ffa 
pi^ogtessive state of ^nstructim. ‘ 3. . 
SoAfrE^< R.A,-:^Whaj; a strictly!^i> 
chitectu^l draudng seldom ox- 
lltemely pictui^ue arid beanttfub. 
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No. 955, View from the water 
of one of the Abutments, anfi one of 
the Arches^6fa Design for a Bridge. 
L. VuLLi AMY— Simple and noble. 

No. 1019. St, Peter's, Rome, from 
the haefe of the Colomde. S. Pa- 
TteRftoN. — A very' bold, rich, and 
broadly-execntod drawing. 

We cannot quit the .Library, ndth- 
out ioudlv ^ remonstrating against 
tl^e iatroduction of pictures in oil 
among the architectural drawings. 
This IS a pitactice Which has been 
gaining ground for several years ; 
but we never saw jt carried to so 

{ lernicious an extent as in the Ex- 
libitien pf 'this year. Tlie inter- 
ndxturc of pictures in oil with draw- 
ings in water-colours is always in- 
itiriouij to botli, especially to the 
latter ; bqt to architectural drawings 
it is destructive in cons^uence of 
tlld flatness of their tints; and of 
their seldom being made with any 
'reference to general efiecti We do 
hope tbe Academy will see the im- 
propriety’ of this i^ovation, and 
will en^ely refonu iPhext year. 

MINIATURES, 

It is surprising to observe how 
little iRscrimination is shown in this 
very interesting part 6f the Exhibi- 
tion, MingledVith i^nd overp 9 wcr- 
by the gaudincss Jind rawness of 
their huesi some of the most charm- 
ing productions of taa^ and genius, 
are’a mass of wretched, daubs, which 
vrould disgrace any shop-window in 
the Metropolis ; and which are, of 
cojoirse, wholtv' unworthy d| a place 
in the Exhibition of the Royal 
Academy of Great Britain* Never 
sm^ly was Immahlty Imitated so 
abbmipabl^ !*’ Prom amidst this 
futf eifop^ Df tates and thistles we 
iMAX ^eaSi k few cak of corn, al- 
Ibongb they ate. ^mbst choked by 
vTte weeds'abopt'ibem, * 

No, ,674. Fortrai^ of the ffon. 
JDffmtfffid ^Burtetl'. Mbs. 

' J. 1loDERTsdN,--A .Vkhly ko fh mi- 
piattrre. Nothing can exceed the 
bciittty attd of the drawltife, 

tWsnff^et^ks of the expression, the 
batmonyibf llie %»lour, and the dis- 

f osUioh of 'the geiieral eftect. No. 

29 / : Portrait of a. Gentleman, by the 
/same fair hand* is full of intellectual 
churact;et:.-,,; ^ „ ‘> 

Portrait of 0 Young 
tkidy. !Nb. 834. Portrait of a Lady^ 
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S. P. Dennino-— M r. Deoi]iiDf*s 
admirable mi iiiature«t show the 
advdnJa^e tvhich he uow derives 
from his early ami elaborate fitmltes 
after Lawrence, They a^o fioeJy 
draw-B, and replete Avith grac^ and 
beauty. He must, however, ^ard 
.i;i>ainbt ^coining a* matineriat.— 
Squareness,” as it is tetihiiically 
ealledj is a good quality ; bttt it 
ought not to he too manirest, 
jVo. 68S, PofUait o/ihe Oountt^i 
of Bleaintou, A. R. Chalon, R.A, 
— An elegant portiait of a bewitch- 
ing subject- 

No. 7^3. Potiait o/theComU^^ 
of Denbigh No. 8lS. Poi trail of 
Miss K^rkpaUick^ A- Robek'jtson. 
—Air. Robert^emV pencil is free 
Uom the slightest vulgarity 
male portraits have invariably the 
dir of gentlenwn, and his lemale 
pottiaits ot gentlewomen. These 
ale fine specimens of high fini«hiiig- 
No. 722. Po)D ait of Miss Patent 
of the ThtatrC'Jioyal^ Covent Garden, 
\V. J. NEWTisirr* — Newton has 
been >ery successful in tian^ferriiig 
to his ivory the feminine softness, 
mingled with iutelligence, by whiLk 
this lovely and auomplished young 
actress is distinguished. 

No. 827- PoiirmtsqfttroChiidien 
of It. Pollen, %. W, (;. Ross.— 
t hi Mien are d«!^hght^n} creatuiei; 
and any picture in which they are 
introduceUr if only tolerably exe- 
cuted, beconfK»a intercslinj^^. kiow 
much more so when the infai^tile 
characte^is leprcsented with so 
much truth and vivacity m it is in 
this anrniatod Htvlo compos^tlpiH ^ 
No. 704- P^tnfit of a S, 

J. KoriJARD.— A spirited 9 pdriqhly 
coloured who]e-lengtli. Mr* l^och 
ard seems to hayc studied Sir Joslma 


trio of sisters, wTio all evince groat 
talents. * 

No* 803i irf Head, J. Br roess. 
—Nature herself. 

No. 800. Portiyfit of a Lady, O, 

H. Patten,— -W e were much pleased 
ivitli the ennny purity and ^dearness 
4jf thu lNdf4iiits in this clever Htlle 
heud/ 

“ BNAMELR. 

No. fW, Portrait of Camva * 
enamel after the original, painted at 
Homey oy 4, Jaeksun^ Estp R.Ji in 
the romettoH of P, Vbantref Esj, 
R.A, No. 621. iHnean Of ay : mu- 
iuel after anginal, by D. H'Ukie, 
Esq, the collet’ tion of Lord 

C 7^ot0$9hend% (\ Mus^.— In force 
and rffhnes9> andaho\eaib in that 
most imporiunt quality resemblance 
tOr their originals, Mr. Moss's ena- 
mels unquestionably transcend any 
thing that has over been nrodiuW. 
They are perfect fitc-similes of the 
works of which^hey are copies, and 
wh\cii they render immortal. 

No. 506. T&e^Dukeo/f^eliingtom: ^ 
emmely after the OfiginaU by Hir 
Tlwmas Lmoferm, P K,A, No, ^9. 
Nr. John t enmnel, (ftor the origiml, 
by AVr Joskm Reynolds, H, Bonp, 
K,A. — TIwo very beauUfwl'^ ae^ 
highly finisJied etiamel paioilngs. 
The nrst is a faithiul imitation of 
oue of the most characturistftct por- 
traits tijat^eVer wa» painted; 

No. 53i. Magdaltn ? ekamhfrom 
the origimdpictare, by Gvidoy m the 
possession of tFaper Fasskts^ Esq, 
Farniey Rhlh Yofkshire,^ J, Lee. 
— This is also a very 6no«ndmd- 
Tho tones of the ^sh sm t^nmrkably 
softaqd mellow* ^ ^ 

^ i* 

MEDAtJLtC PORtHAirS fJn>A- 


Ueynobls wifli grear oeiiefit to him- • ottos, 

self. In the depth W'd vigour of There are in the Library several 
hisefiects, and i^ thehroadtti of His beautiful mcdallio portraits, byP. 
exeeution, he )(o us to he ttotfWvand/P.Mojftisbit; 

unexcelled in hh Hranch of the dejicate and fntjaglie^ ffom 

fession. , r, anakpd; and modern m 

No. 818. I|3e#wi:y<K ^ V ^'5^* ’ 

No. 836. Portrait of ^ . 

all. Esq, Mrs. G[rb|;n. — De^, if Abel, by Woop.— 

beautiful miniatures rmsali^ OhfjJt we pdea^t^wRh this 

minds tlie richness and mellownm " picturtb and^ iMfiti the 

ofhandlmgof poor $helly^ ' name of tm artist %ijrnier ex* 

No. 68k liibi)lt<^ WM wwea 'to 

SiTARpa.— I^rmly apd We 

painted. Miss I^Mrc^js'^WV *h^ HeeemJ^draWP^. W. jw 
Eur,Mag, im/ ^ V 
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lei y youn^ artist, and this pictare 
is Xu^Jiut attempt at historirai paint- 
ing, and as such we must confess, it 
gives extraordinary proofs of his 
powers. Adam and Eve are sup- 
porting tlie dead body of their son. 
The liyurex are correctly dravni; 
the position of Cain is well managed, 
the lights and shadows ate contrived 


[JUNF, 

with much skill, and the wlmle 
effect is very striking and attractive. 
The colouring is cliaste, and witli a 
little more practice he will become 
a distinguished member of the pio- 
fession. We are happy in this op- 
portunity of recommending .i veiy 
clever artist to public notice.* 


THE* ^JNETKETH EXfflElTlON OF TEE SOCIETY Of PAlXTLJtS IK 
fTATER-^OLOURS, 

(Concluded from page 446.J 

'^oAM. Con^eld~-a^tudyfrom so fine, and various, atul well-com- 
Naiure, G. F. Fiobson. — A charm- posed a groupe of simple and artless 
ing little Study. We particularize beauty. 

it, because it has a certain shi^rpness No" 123. Passengers going off to 
in its execution, which shews that a Packet, (’opley FicuiTNG.-l-We 
Mr. Robson can at his pleasure ab- must really rept'at, with reference to 
stain from that excessive softness this drawing, the r xprossi<'n of as- 
and harmony, which severe etitics tonishment which No. 40, called 
say have occasionally a tendency to forth tioin us, at the extraordinary 
degenerate into tansenes. facility and inexhauhtible resomces 

No. 115. Scene at 9 Foimtain, In- of Mr. Fielding’s peiicil. It is, as 
verary^ \North Britain, d. Gris- old Christie used to say, “ a perfect 
^ Cristall possesses the gem.” 

rare power of imparting a classical No. 157. Hotel de V\lh^ Louvain. 
air to ail his rustic 6gures, without S. Prout, — A nmgnihccnt town- 
depriving them of their natural cha- view. 

racti^r. Frequently have we con- No, 17 (X, Scene on Pagsh of JL at ky 
templated with admiration such a with Sheep, R. HiI/Ls. — Another 
scene as he has hete depicted; and of Mr. Hills’s highly characteristic 
as frequently have we wished to see drawings. The effect o|^)lhe shower 
it faitnfuJj^ represented on paper or in the distance is so true, that, as wc 
canvas. To those who are familiar scowled at it, we reproached our- 
only with the acquired graces of the selves for our indiscretion in liaving 
town, and who canndmire only that left home without an um^lla. 
factitiousclegancetvhich is the joint No. 181. Study of frees j near 
produce of the dancin^-mastei and Oakmgham^ Berks, G. F. Robson. 
the corset-maker, this delightful —Nothing can be mtjre tender .uul 
drawing may perhaps seem insipid, beautiful. 

Bnt-'thoMuan who can say with No, 213. ^tWror. Copley Field- 
Goldsmith,*. , ino.— Wc tbM|g Mi, Fielding emi- 

^ nently successful in painting up to 

«To me morcdeari Congenial to my whatever subject he proposes to hi m- 
♦ heart, self. It is impossible to conceive a 

One native charm^ than all the gloss of more picturesque and complete ‘eni- 
^ bodying of the following antitheti- 

I cal passage in Pone's “ Windsor 

will belong before he will be abje Forestj” than this nne drawing fur- 
to w ithdraw his eyes from gazing on nishes : 



Ve omitted to notie« this pafttllng by sl young artist 
ind as oqr ofejeot ^^parttoulatly to encourage youik- 
omissioA t«|tltplea$ore. 


♦ la our last tminher. 
of ^Usiderahie \ 
m tatenf^ we h^ve note 
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“ Here waving groves a chequer'd sceoc 
display, 

And part admit, and part exclude tbo 
day ; 

♦ ♦ 
There, interspersM in lawns and open- 
ing glades, 

Twin-ti'ccs arise that shun each othcrls 
shades. 

Here in full light the russet plains ex- 
tend j 

There, wrapt in clouds, the bluish hills 
ascend.** 

^riie iiitroduotion of the venerable 
tig lire of his late Majesty, 'in this his 
favourite haunt, has a very appro- 
priate and pleasing effect. 

No. 221. Solitude. G. HarrBst. 
— Mr. Hobson's “ Solitude” is amidst 
rocks; Mr. Barret’s is among trees. 
Kacb is admirable in its way. 

Nos. 232. 230. Studies from Na- 
ture. W. Nessfield. — There are 
several larger drawings by Mr. Ness- 
held in this Exhibition ; but we were 
especially struck with these charm- 
ing little studies. 3'hey evince an 
accurate eye, and a practised hand. 
When Mr. Nessfield can communi- 
cate to his distances and middle- 
distances, and to the tout-ensemhle 
of his composition, as much truth 
and gracefulness as he has given to 
these fragments of fore-ground, he 
will rank with our most accomplish- 
ed la ndscan® draughtsmen. 

No. 233.^i)rmA^//ia. J . Stepii a- 
NOKF. “ As soon as a traveller ar- 
rives at BrinkallUt, he must drink, 
or he canned before a magistrate, to 
render account of his obstinacy.’^*’ 
Very huihorous; and most deli- 
cately touch#. ^J*he figure of the 
sober culprit is remarkaoly happy. 

No. 281. Boats on the 
Gravesend in the distx^ce. No. 265. 
Boats on the Thaines^ E'Omin^ g 
Greenwich in the distance. «D. Cox. 
— Two brilliant little drawings. 

So. 263. A Pictvre of }^outk g or^ 
the Si'hool in an Uproar. H. Rich- 
rpEit. Tho original drawing, of 
wh^Biis is a co{^,^or nearly 
was the ornament of the.ea^ 

liest Exhihitiunsofith^^ietyr 

its not having been iAtf pj ia&ly eti- 
graved has been a matted f.siiirprise 
to us ever since; coRViaCed as we 
have aUvay# beon, if 5^lce . 
were done to it, it . ^ 

most popular print.* 
to find by tlie Catalogue; 


copy has been made for the express 
purpose of its being engraved. It 
.IS, indeed, a lively and powerful de- 
lineation of that period of gay 
thoughtlessness, and innocent mis- 
chief to which the cares and anxie- 
ties of the world induce most of us 
to look back with a sigh of regret. 
Never was hubbub more completely 
personified. Availing themselves of 
the te^lJpo^ary absence of their mas- 
ter, about a dozen fine, nolle lads, 
of the right age for frolic, are re- 
paying themselves by every descrip- 
tion of Kceiise, for the previous re- 
straint to which they had been sub- 
jected. One of them, having as- 
sumed the Dominie’s seat, dress, and 
office, is afiecting, with great pom- 
posity, to heiir the lesson of an im- 
pudent young braggadocio ; who^ 
with his arms a-kimbo, appears to 
defy the terrors of ferrule or birch. 
Another little vagabond, who has 
crawled up behind the mock-master’s 
chair, is emptying the contents ofian 
ink-horn on his scarlet cap, a feat 
that seems to he highly relished by 
the leering and winking bystanders, 
lu the fore-gronud of the drawing, “ 
the sly ami sudden twist of one end 
of a form has sent several fellows, 
who were amusing themselves on 
the other end of.it, sprawling on the 
floor. The distress of one of them 
isof u very ludicrous nature. A fine 
rosy-cheeked apple has been whirled 
out of his hand by the jerk, and is 
making the best <if its way in a di- 
rect line to an aperture in the boards, 
which yawns to receive it. In vain 
does its' disappointed owner stretch 
his arn^ and fingers to their utmost 
length to intercept its progress ; it 
is evident that In a sccona it must 
disappear for ever ; and he contein- 
latcs the approaching and inevita-^ 
le catastrophe with a look of luiut- 
terable despair. Iii one corner of. 
the room tnere is a f^hattie of, the 
books,* mars, vocabularies, and 
dictionaries’ are . furiously flying 
^hout ath directions ; uad some 
i€lS thofk in a Uttl^ neccs- 

' sary ap'hy denp^ltshiug two or three 
panes of the window, fn another 
corner, a jockey, with a gar- 

ter'for a is >idiiyg a cock- 

ho]^e, '^t the ii^ of at leasts twenty, 
milea an Ifeour^ Bebjind thq door,, a 
young "aftist, wTt^se own head la 
eiuiiiflntly^beautif^l^ a# seems to^ 
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have been U tiy olfie eff Hia-» 

phael’s in “ The 8dioo) of Atliens,*’ 
lb making a drawing irv ehalk» al- 
though not Italian^ of Ihe Pedago- 
gue, to which he has of ootme im- 
parted an ahnndant portkntr m ugH- 
ness. Cautiously stealing in t^t the 
door, and unpeneived by any of the 
rJuters exr eptby otie urebin, 

who endea VOIDS, but to no purpose, 
to apprize his coni-^rogues of the ap- 
palling fhet, is Um? Pedagogue him- 
self; whose irascibility lb evidently 
exciti d to the utmost by the liornblc 
din u hicli salutes his ears, and u ho 
grasps his slender rattan with an 
eager ferocity which tlireatenb spee- 
dily to concert the shouts of mirth 
and exultation, into the wailings of 
pam and woe. The accessories of 


[Ji xc, 

this admirable drawing are equally 
deserving of praise. Some ot thei:! 
rrianilest truly Hogaithian humour. 
Among these is an open copy-book, 
on the leaf of which is repeatedly 
inscribed, wimt no- doubt uas the 
master’s favogrite sentence: “ Z<nf> 
ioved sihi%(*€! Zeno loved sUemi ^ 
Zeno lovid silence**’ On a slate, 
shattered by coming in contact with 
the knee ot one of^ the overthrown 
heroes to whom we have already 
alluded, is written “ Vul^ai Fmt- 

We must now take leave of this 
\ery Inlei'estin^j Exhibition; repeat- 
ing our best wishes for the prospe- 
rity of the Society, to whose genius 
and talents it beais such ample tes 
timony. 


EXHIBITION OF THE BRITISH INSTITUTION, 


the course of the last month, 
the Gallery of the Biitish Institution 
has been opened with an assemblage 
of pictures by Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
ana a selection from the 1 talian, Spa- 
nish, Flemish^ and Butch Schools. 
In our ne^ number we put pose 
mentioning some of the most beau- 
tiful of tb#5e worho of art ; and in 
the mean time we think our readers 
may be gratf^ed by the perusal of 
the* following preface, which we eit- 
tract from the Cata^logue of the Ex- 
hibition, and the tone of which, in 
our Opinion^ does groat credit to the 
Goi ernors of the Institulionr 
’ Ten years have elapsod since we 
offered tt^ublio Inspection die paiut- 
ings of joir Joshua Reynolds $ and 
if at intervals of life^aalitbjpenod» we 
were tp present an Exhlbuion of his 
works, we are cunvinced it ^ would 
^rove most useful tothopainler^ and 
gratiJVing to the public. 

** Taste and seldom per* 

baps g^ jiand-m-^hand^ but ne- 
ver wer^oro dt variance than wheiei 
$}r Joimm was in like ^ercisb 
of bis female 

never more ^Cayourab^^^ db 
painter's aSrt. than^ lhat^w4l 
yet lemaW bea%j|M 
piii^ted truh 

than by 't^be 

l?u# w* thiti Idw? 

greatest titasievs^f grace jaud ide- 

gmiB that^or mm r ^lh« dMtjM 


nothing which be did not adorn; 
and his works piove tons, how mm h 
more depends upon the aitisi’s skill 
in treating his subjeciiv than upon 
the subject itself. 

“ His practice we have before us ; 
his theory will be found in those 
excellent discourse* which he deli- 
vered at the Ho>al Academy, uhich 
can never be read by; the lovW ot the 
arts without interest, scholar 
withoul: delight, or the ^ntor with- 
out instruction. ^ 

Some of us reiwnihcr the kind- 
ness of his heart, and the compla- 
ce^by of his charaotci z^^these dis- 
positiena led him in th{> piactire of 
his art, generally to g^ct subjects 
which brnC^g to the gentler feelings 
and the kindlier affections of our 
nature; but examples here pre- 
sented to us filly shew, that tlie 
most forcible expression of tlic 
strongest paseione was not above 
hia reach. 

We are proud of our country- 
man; W€ rank hltn among the most 
painters the art has pto- 
hui^our his name; and 
5|ra«fcupe others imay be led into the 
phth^^aud may be excited by 
his ^ similar exertions. 

f *She UbefaJiQr of tlie posbcssots 
oC^i^Metitr ^]^ctures enabled 
also exhibH to the public some 
dlstltM|i^i^d works of the Italian, 
$pan^l3Suich and Flemish Schools^ 
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Tho disposition which has been thus 
evinced, by the proprietors of tliesel 
WN)rks, to rnridi our Gallery is high- 
ly gratifying to us; but it is to his 
Majesty’s most gracious, kindtiesS 
and condescension, that we are par- 
ticularly indebted upon' this^ and 


upon all former oci-asions, for per- 
mitting us to Hcdect, both from the 
Royal Palaces' and from his own 
beautifulprivate collection, some of 
the worki which have most addcMl 
to the brilliancy of our Exhibition/* 


INTELLIGENCE RELATIVE TO THE FINE ARTS. 

wn. HOttNOU’S VIEW OP LOND01«I PfiOM ABOVE St. PAUL’S." 


In our last number, which con- 
tains a ccmpcr engraving of Mr. 
Hornor’s Observatory erected over 
the Cross of St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
we had not room to make a few 
ohscrv^ations wdiich were, perhaps, 
necessary to elucidate the subject to 
those who have not seen the litho- 
graphic print and the detailed de- 
scription of this extraordinary and 
mentorious undertaking contained 
in our number for February last, 
’riiis engraving consists of two com- 
partments, tb^ higher of which re- 
j)resents the summit of the Dome of 
Si, Paul's, with the scalfolding sur- 
mounted by Mr. Hornor’s Observa- 
tory ; while the other shews, on 
ail enlarged scale, the Observatory 
itself, with its platform and vdricftis 
supports, its rope network and auxi- 
liary means of protection from stress 
of weathe^ which perilous experi- 
ence provi^to be highly neoessarjr. 
In contemplating the fatter object 
with its apparatus of poles, beams, 
cords, and chains, our imagihatioii 
is possessed with a sense of insecu- 
rity, whiGh is not diminished when 
we direct bt||-eyes to. the eaijawjr little 
domicile plaOed in its' aotdal position 
above the site of the-GrOes, tthd^ap- 
pearing ** like a tv^h^tower in the 

At tho risk of treepaisiug on the 
limits of a mere hotice^ we must take 
leave to offer a few remarks, which 
suggested themselves on tracing the 
deaneated aseent to this aerial tene- 
ment. Those who have dtice or 
twice undergone the patient toil-c^f 
marching up the^'^spiral 8taircasel|' 
and angular series of steps that lead 
tfiider. the ample ^concare «d' the 
dome, must k^men^er 4hn^^ they 
emerged in^ the gladsome air upon 
what is called the golden gallhlry, 
from whence strangers usually, 
their view of the vasirexpatii^lbfthe 


meti'Opolis. In pausing to take 
' breath after this ascent, how would 
they have felt on being told that an 
individual would perform the same 
toilsome march morning after morn- 
ing during a whole summer, for the 
purpose of commencing at their 
landing-place a still more arduous 
progress, not merely to the ball or 
to the cross, but to a position still 
higher, which was to be gained by 
climbing a series of ladders lashed 
to a creakidg and tremulous scaf- 
folding; and that he would pass not 
only days, hut weeks and months, 
in a chamber suspended from tho 
^highest of these supports, occupied * 
in the complicated and difficult de- 
tails of a mathematical survey pf 
the wide-spread and multitudinonsly 
peopled ci^ital of the British mo- 
narchy. To an' individual standing 
op the gallejy^ the idea of ascending 
into the ball would be sufficiently 
appalling, thaFof surmounting the 
cross still, more so ; but to climb not 
meroly this but a higher distance by 
an apparatns, of no greater security 
than that' which is uSed for common 
architectural purposes, is an attempt 
which, if oMyohcemSjde, would have 
been wbiiderttiL but which baffles all 
the language, of wonder when re- 
peated hundreds of times. 

By' the scale of admeasurcnjcut ‘ 
. appended io the engraving, we per- 
ceive that the height of tne'galrery 
is 32$ fitiet, while' the Observatory 
la at the enormoUt aHitudie of 410 
. feetv TVe know not what terms 
to cougratulatP Mr^Borilpr on his 
, successful accbmpliiirmneht of his , 
^^eat;tksk;i frdtu this elevated and 
RetiireTorw||i?dl^ se^fi^fejdenturies uii- 
attkihabH^liitj a vieiv, which'fbr 
truth of resemblance, and 

minute kecttinsw:Q|'. outline, has ejc-* 
cited the astonishment and admits^- 
tion of All who have been favoured 
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u'lth an inspection of the voluminous 
.Sketches, from which the artist Is 
now occupied in engraViutf His great 
work. We cannot close tJie present 
hasty and imperfect notice, withofitt 
repeating our cordial wishes^or Itis 
succcvss ; and we ,havc the satisfac- 
tion to perceive from the aimonnce- 
, jn«nt of a third edition of his illus- 
trated prospectus, after the rapid 
sale of his two former, tliat the Royal 
Sanctioiiii with which be has been 
honoured, has stimulated the feeling 
* of the pulilic already disposed to 
patronize his undertaking, and to 
ensure effective encouragement 
to the tvork, whiuli from its magni- 
tude and national importance it so 
justly claims. v* 

The Opera IlousCy at the 

Lyceum, is undergoing a most ex- 
pensive and elegant embellishment 
under the superintendance of Mr. 
Beazcly. Some important improve- 
ments are to be made at the Box 
entrance in the Strand, by which the 
general convenience and comfort of 
the public will be very much im- 
proved, 

A numerous and respectable body 
of artists met at the Freemasons* 
Tavern, Great Queen-street, on the 
STst instant, to consider the most 
eligible means of erecting an exten- 
siveeuiteof rooms for the exhibition 
and sale of the works of British 
artists in every department of art-^ 
pai nting, sculpture, architecture, and 
engraving — when a society was in- 
stituted, and resolutions |»assed de- 
claratory of their determination to 
proceed on broad and liberal prin- 
ciples, their object being to give to 
the rising, as well as the more ad- 
vanced artists, the means of display- 
ing their works for sale, during the 
season when the opulent patrons of 
art are usually resident in the me- 
tropolis. - 

Marshal, So^li*s splendid collec- 
tion of pictures, now in Pariiij are 
tor sale by private, contract. They 
are said to embrace all , the 
' iTceuvres of the great ' mastfef# of 
every country, '' i 

MnsicK. — ^Tlic gr^tfist p^asure 
we can experience, apd Xl^e grt^test, 
ohlifaiinn we>anbe«ifb# oiii soiiely,^ 
as a portion of the publii^ ^ress, con-^ 
sist III fgl^tering the . talents of ex 


traordinary genius; and our work 
would ill aeserve the name of Euro 
pearly if we confined our feeble pa- 
tronage within the limits of our own 
country. Actuated by these senti- 
ments, we feci an honourable pride 
in being able to give the testimony of 
our wannest applause to a young 
JbreigneYy whose musical talents are 
of the first order. Md’lle. Delpjhnb 
DE SciJAUROTXi, a native of Bavaria, 
is lately arrived from Paris, where 
she has been playing upon the Piano- 
forte among the nrst circles with 
the greatest applause, after having 
permrmed before the Emperor of 
Austria at Vienna ; and before the 
King of Wurtemburg at Stutgard. 
fShe has come to this country highly 
rerommended to the Countess Si. 
Antonio by M. Paer, the well-known 
composer at Paris, who describes her 
as a performer equal to Moschelksy 
although she is only nine years' of 
age ! She has alreacfy played before 
a party at the Prince of Coburg’s 
with distinguished success. As soon 
as we heard of the talents of this 
phenomenon, as she may be justly 
terihed, we were anxious to witness 
a display of her abilities before we 
gave the sanction of onr work to the 
applauses of her admirers. We have 
been gratified; and can justly say, 
that for delicacy of touch, ana clear 
and rapid execution, she has, in our 
opinion^ no rival of heir aj^e; and in 
sentimedt and expression, the soul 
of musick, she is unrivalled by any 
female performer we ever heard. 
This last quality proves her to be 
richly endowed with intuitive ge- 
nius, for no art can instil into so 
yoiing a mind factitious expression, 
which i$» at best, but a poor substi- 
tute for that soul-subduing power 
that exists in the sounds produced 
W this unaffected child of nature. 
These praises, as well as her per- 
formance, may be criticised on the 
4th of Julyi when she will have a 
concert at the Argyll Rooms. When 
tye heard her play a Sonata by Pocr, 
WO understood sne was to perform 
the evening at tlie Duchess of 
Kent’s ;*and after her performance 
of thU Sonata, we could not help 
exclalixdiig ^ Matenem superabai 
opus* ' 
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LONDON REVIEW 

OF RECENT- PUBLICATIONS, 
/j^ottigir «nb Bomestir. 

<iVID BIT PULTHRIJM, ClTID TURPK, QIIIU T'TILR, QUID NOM 


FOJtSIQN 

Nouveanx Tableaux de Famille. 

The Life of a Poor Minuter and his 
Children, translated from the Ger- 
man of Auifuste la Fontaine, By 
Mail, dc Montolicu. New Edition, 

3 voU. 8vo. with prints. Paris. 

“Where is the reader of ^ Les 
Tableaux de Famille,^ who has 
porus(Ml it without emotion ? HoW 
interesting’ are the ^ood ipinister 
Bemrode, his excellent wife, and 
their daughters, the tender Elizabeth 
and Miua so stnisible and amiable, 
and the whole family happy in love 
and virtue !*' 

VVe arc obliged to reinforce our- 
selves with the testimony of authors 
of acknowledged authority, to re- 
commend to those readers who are 
accustomed to extravag;»nt and false 
productions, those simple and faith- 
ful ivorks in which are painted, not 
fantastical characters and over- 
straint'd manners, but characters 
and mannetji drawn from the bosom 
of society, authority wc have 

just quoted Chenier, from his 

“ Tableau historiyie de i*etat et 4cs 
^irogrh de la literature Frm^aise 
depuistlj^^” This ingeiiiojis and 
profound crjtic in pronotin^ng a 
.sevei4* judgment upon one df the 
most remarkable productions of the 
age, (Atala, by CHateaubriand) in 
which is the stamp^of genius and 
ijreajt beautfcs accompunied with 
frequent infractions of good taste and 
common sens^, undoubtedly fore- 
saw all the evil, which , unskilful 
imitation of this origin^ wovk 
would do 1^ literalture, iEiu^urished 
to warn young authors against\aK 
false manner, > which had thed^: 
among "the French the charm of 
novelty, and ariq^d hJmself . with 
ridicule, that all-ppworful W^pon 
in France. - 

But it must have lost some of ks 
poxver when We see, in spite of the 
judicious criticism of Cheniets a 
crowd of young authors bfludly 
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committinff the very faults of which 
he warned them. Perhaps it may 
be objected, that, if the faults we 
now speak of had only the charm 
of novelty, time would have done 
justice, and they would have passed 
away. But these literary faults have 
another advantage, that of facility, 
and only require imagination, and 
dispense with all the studies neces- 
sary to regulate’and direct tlic dan- 
gerous faculty of writing, which is 
only amean^and notan r/id. It is then 
not to be expected that authors will 
be ivanting in this species of pro- 
ductions, in which tliey seduce the 
mind without appealing to the heart 
or the reason. A proof of the gooil 
disposition of the French public, in 
this respect, i.s the re-impressUm of 
the works of the best moralists. 
M. Arthur Bertrand will have con- 
tributed his part to the restoration 
of good taste by his new edition of 
Mad. MontoHeu’s ivorks ; lie is too 
good a speculator to reprint so con- 
siderable a collection, if he were not 
sure of the reception it would meet 
with.,, 

Ein Bliek auf die Geschichte des 
Konigreichs, Hanover, 

Sketch of the History of the kingdom, 
oj' Hawover, By C, de Leutsch, 
8vo. licipsick. 

Under this .modest title is con- 
cealed remarkable merit: the author 
shews great talent. He connects the 
history of a single people, and his- 
tory in general, with profound judg- 
ment. The following is a concise 
'Stnnmaty various details 

treated of by J'L Leut§ch.- 
■ The country betweeh the Rhine, 
the JBllbe,, andvthe Nijrtb 8ea, was 
bounded on Southey the ancient 

kingdom of <Tki|ringia, an asylum 
in remote antiquitj of the Iiigavo- 
nians or ‘ ltaeTOni|ins against the 
Swedes and Oauk', and Afterwards 
the cradle of those very Francs, who, 
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after havinpr overthrown the last Abrahamsoh, AW-de-eamp to the 

ramparts of the Homan empire, snb- King of Denmark. Copenhagen, 

jugated the Allemanni, the Thnrin- 

gians, the Bavarians, and the Fri- Th0 title of this work ought to 
s»ons. They prepared the^ipMt^ate haVe been iBst&rj/ of Mutual In^ 
for the Saxons, but they, piroud of shuciioH. Indeerttlie first volume 
their success against the Homans, is a complete history as far as we 
after a struggle of thirty-one years Judge of this method of educ.i- 
\vtre sUU unconquereef, and the tion, not only in Europe, but in dll 
Francs could obtain no other ad- parts of the xvorld, except in Den- 
vantage over them than that of iifferk, to which the authors lia\e 
obliging them to march as equaU devoted their second volume. Jt 
under the’same banner. may be seen that, thanks to the cn- 

The Fiancs preserved for a cen- lightened protection of the king, 
tiirjr the first ranlr in (lOrtnany ; this method Of instruction is niak- 
their preponderance then passini to fng a progress in Denmark suinass- 
the l^axons, «wh<f successively made ittg every expectation. 
themselves masters of Siiabia, Lor- Amonj^st the subscribers tb this 
raine, Bavaria, Italy, and Poland. work, the number of which amounts 
After an age of prosperity, the to 1,500, an nnhear<i of number in 
Saxons experienced a reverse, and the annals of Danish liteiatme, are 
languished in obscurity till the a great Ynany ecclesiastics, who have 
period When Lothario of thfpplim- . dedafed in favour of instiuction 
berg revived their power, which he and knowledge. Nevertheless, they, 
tried to consolidate by an alli^cc whose honourable eftbrts introihicod 
with the Ouelfs, btit in Vain. The this method into their country, have 
ImmilUtion of Denry-thevLion de- still to struggle against the preju- 
stroyed the work of ’Tabthdrio ; the dices of men who oppose eveiy use- 
fidelity of the vaseals of Brunswick, ful innovation either through apa- 
Nowlheiyo, and {juitebonrg, were thy, which prevents them fiom e\- 
the only supporters of the Ouelf anfining into the natuieof tilings, 
throne, shaken bV the tnisfoi tunes of or from fanaticism which blinds 
the enterprising l)tho IV. » them. 

From that time the Saxon ami the Such persons as ^hese are to be 
fittelf powers were weak and feeble, found in every country; happily 
At length the SasSons seemed to be their number is nOt great in Den- 
reanimated, the ejontar^te waa tire mark. We Aall givet a more de- 
leward for what they had 4dne tailed account of this work wlicn 
against the perp^ual enemy bf the third vohime appears. Amongst 
tfennany: and Bfigland, Who a some slight Imperfections, we must 
thousand years before had sought fncwtioui the bad orthography of 
their aid, placed their crov^n in the the proper names. Thhs Cardinal 
protecting hands oi an Elector. CoiisMvi, Duke of lltjar^ and Ca- 
Thns, under III* tb© Hano- simir-Perrier, arc metamorphosed 

xeriaiis attained fbat rank which, into Donsaivi, Hijor and Saint- 
hefore Obarlemagne/ their prede- Fetrier. 

ccssors, the Saxons, diad potw^essed. llie debits relative to the intro- 
— duction of mutual instructiotr into 
Om dm » Denmark ought to have been con- 

On the impdriknee of fined to emalkr limits, for it cannot 

, ^y F. w. have the same degree of Interest to 
Moeii«ter,'it dergyinap,^diid O. every ela^s of readmit. 


»;|^iV(Sfj^^nooirs. 

iQifieniin observations ||tht haVe became per- 

ftfWavcrly, Beak, hape'.^Ven fauiiliar with the public, 

In three mufhvf, Smo. pp* h% Vrlil find it almost impossible to 
1>64, /London, ^ i eimtffiaBi at any length upon the 

. , ii ' wntinip of an author whotec works 

Unless a critic <<toop to plagiar- are always in the saine style, and 
Ism, akdi) O^ndjesefi^d td^iepeat thif ha^b from the press for al- 
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most fifteen years, in a copious and 
uninterrupted course, almost un- 

nailed in the history of literature, 
Tlui. volumes now hi'fore us have 
similiar merits and demerits, and 
hear, in every respect, similar fea- 
tures to their numerous precursors 
from the same pen. 

facies non omnibq^ una, 

Nee di versa tamen ; qualcin decet 
esse sororuiu.” 

There is the same subordination 
of plot and g*eneral consistency to 
isolated descriptions ; the same 
proofs of a want of previous digfes- 
tion of the st<jry, and of often join- 
ing dislocated scenes hy forced chap- 
ters, evidently written merely for 
the purpose of connecting’ the nar- 
iMtitni ; there is the same characler 
of imagination, and the same preva- 
lence of imugination over the reason- 
ing faculties, the same extreme ver- 
bosity and carelessness of style, the 
vapi(f dialogue, and the ontlloss 
cknig out of pages, and there is 
also the vsame brilliancy of descrip- 
tion, and the same feliiutous sketclies 
of situations ami of characters that 
have so eminently distinguished 
eveiy thing that has previously 
fallen from the pen of this fortunate 
author. 

7'he novel of Quentin Durward, 
// r onlimtire^ is ushered into the 
world by a long introduction, ac- 
quainting the reader how the author 
became postiessed of the materials of 
tin* work. This introduction is well 
written, and contains many humor- 
ous and sensible observations upon 
France and England, wdth a good 
sketcli of a Frerich nobleman of the 
old school, restored to his dilapi- 
dated patrimony by the political 
metamorphosis of 18l4. The author, 
falling into the good graces of this 
member of the old noblesse, obtains 
from him the M.S. of Quentin Dur- 
ward. We are disposed to admire 
this introduction for its vivacity of 
description and humorous remarks, 
but tins introductory accounting for 
the origin of the novel is unneces- 
sary, and throws, indeed, ,aii nnna- 
tiiral or ridiculous air over the be- 
ginning of the volume, 

Quentin Durward is the last of 
the Durwards, a Scotch family tUa( 
Eur, Mag, 1823. 


had been, with his exception, exter- 
minated ill a feud with the neigh- 
bouring clan of the Ogclvics. The 
seene is laid in France, and in the 
reign of Louis XI. the contempo- 
rary of our Ktlward IV. Quentin, 
driven from his native country, has 
resorted to France in order to seek 
for military euiployirient under Louis 
XL, or otherwise under his less 
politic but more chivalrous rival, 
Charles the Bold, Duke of Bur- 
gundy. The novel opens ivith a 
portraiture of Louis, and of. (he 
Duke of Burguiuly, the former being 
represente<l as cautious, vigilant, 
emining, superstitious, cruel, and 
skilful ; the whole of his vices and 
virtues being concentrated upon the 
one ^reat object of amalg’.i mating 
the disorderly and refractory harm’.s 
of France into one united monarchy ; 
the character of his opponent, tlie 
Duke of Burgundy, is that of violent 
and headstrong passions of gallantry 
and of incautious valour. 

The second chapter, in the viva- 
cious and brilliant manner peculiar 
to this author, repr<‘senfs Louis and 
his Provost Marshal in disguise, 
seated for amusement on the banks 
of the Cher, ivhen they are ap- 
proached by Quentin Durward, and 
after a humorous dialogue, in which 
tlie King learns the object of Quen- 
tin’s jouriioy, and penetrates into 
his character, tlic Monarch ofiers 
to introduce him into the Iloy.il 
Palace of Plessis, Quentin being in 
immediate search of his ma tenia I 
uncle, an othcer of the Scotoli 
Archers, in the service of France. 
VVe have then a description of Quen- 
tin's uncle, Balafre, and of the corps 
of Scotch Archers, as well as of 
their commander, Lord Crawford, 
All this is given with the author's 
usual spirit and felicity, in dt'sorib- 
ing ancient inilitavy costumes, ha- 
bits, and matmers. *We are induced 
to omit the chapter, called the Bo- 
hemians^ as it appears to us tedious 
and spun out, and, indeed, to be no- 
thing more than au awkward and 
inartificial contrivance to introduce 
Quentin into the corps of vScotch 
Archers, apd to. bring him in con- 
tact with his unde, th.’^ object of his 
search. We are hardly yet upon the 
threshold of, our story, and vet we. 
have already given the out-line or 
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summary of an introduction of sixty 
pages, and of 1 80 pages of the work, a 
proof of the exceedingly discursive 
style of our author’s composition. 

At this period of the narration, 
the political connection between 
Louis and his haughty and detested 
Cousin of Burgundy stands upon 
the most precarious foundation. The 
object of Louis is to abridge the 
ower of his vassal, but dreading 
is martial character, the number 
of his forces, and, above all, dread- 
ing his alliance \^ith his Brother- 
in-law, Edward IV. of England, 
Louis’s schemes are to prevent an 
open rupture by every possible li- 
nessc of policy, whilst he indicts 
the utmost injury upon the Duke, 
by exciting rebellion amongst his 
subjects in Flanders, the population 
of which country having become 
rich by trade, were impatient of the 
control and tyranny exercised over 
them by their feudal sovereign. 
But all the forbearance and mastery 
of his passions, by the wily Louis, 
had been nearly rendered of little 
avail to him, and war was on the 
point of being kindled between him 
and his adversary by the circumstance 
of the (’ountess Hameline de Croye 
and her neice, Isabelle de Croye, 
having fled from the Court of the 
Duke of Burgundy, and taken re- 
fuge in that of Louis. Isabelle de 
Croye is the heroine of the piece, 
but the author scarcely condescends 
to pay much attention to the deve- 
lopement of her character, and al- 
though she is often on the scene of 
action, and the whole interest of the 
novel arises from the difficuUy of 
disposing of her hand, and of her 
large domains, yet she is almost as 
passive as the heroine of the novel 
of Ivanhoe ; there is no Individuality 
of character given to her, and the 
whole of the events a.nd eveiry por- 
tion of the novel in which she is 
connected, arise solely out of the 
casual cirtumstances in whioh she is 
placid, and not from any peculiar 
xeatures of her character.' The nove^ 
indeed, may be said to he without any: 
heroine, dr female chavacter of iila- 
terest ; the ladies in this prodt^tioik 
ha^FO' been treated’ discoUfteonsly 
hy the Novellist, and, ex^^pting the 
humorous sketches of the LadyHame- 
tinede C|«ye,a8lUy,vain,aiftd talka- 


tive middle aged lady, whose beauty 
is on the wane, the novel would lose 
none of its interest by the total omis- 
sion of all the female characters. 
However, Isabelle de Croye has fled 
the Court of the Duke of Burgundy, 
in order to defeat the Duke’s inten- 
tions of forcing her to marry one of 
his friends and courtiers, and the 
fugitive^ Isabelle with her garrulous 
aunt, and a female attendant, are 
induced by the intrigues and pro- 
mises of Louis to throw themselves 
under the "^^protection of that mo- 
narch. They arrived at Plessis, in 
Tourraine, where Louis then held 
his court, just at the juncture when 
the King had fallen in with Quentin 
Durward. But Louis, dreading the 
.resentment of the Duke of Burgundy, 
had given these ladies a reception 
little suited to their rank, or to his 
professed hospitality, by which they 
had been induced to make his Court 
their asylum. He had, in the first 
instance, received and accommodated 
them in a paltry inn, in the village 
adjoining to Plessis, and, in the 
character of a merchant, entertain- 
ing Quentin with a breakfast, our 
hero is made to witness the lovely 
Countess Isabelle dc Croye, attend- 
ing upon the disguised monarch, 
herself in the simple garb and cha- 
racter of a servant. 'I’lie Countess, 
however, is at length admitted into 
the palace of Plessis, hut, although 
her reception has been contrived 
with apparently the utmost caution, 
the place of her retreat has been 
divulged to the Duke of Burgundy, 
who has scut the renowned Marshal 
of his Palace, the Count de Creve- 
coeur, peremptorily to declare war 
against Louis for numerous otfenccs, 
the climax of which is his encourag- 
ing the flight of these ladies, and 
his offering them a place of refuge. 
In this dilemma, the unprincipled 
and intriguing King contrives a 
scheme to avert at once jthe impend- 
ing war, and to gratify his malice 
against the Duke. He positively 
openly denies his having insti- 
gated the Countess to flight, and 
at the same time he resolves to get 
rid of this soui:ce of contention, by 
appkipently sending !ier to the C’ourt 
other cousin^ the venerable Bishop 
of Liege $ but forming, at the same 
tiiae» most unprincipled deep-laid 
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scheme, to have the lady intercepted 
in her journey by a powerful mili- 
tary marauder, airnaioed the Boai- 
of Ardennes, and who, by forcibly 
marrying the Jjudy Isabelle, will 
hd the King of France of all appre- 
hension of her being united to any 
vassal of the Duke of Burgundy, 
who, by the acquisition of her de- 
mesnes, may augment the power of 
bis master. The ("ountess with her 
aunt is sent on this journey to Biege, 
umler the protection ofi^uentin Dur- 
ward, accompanied by ilwee military 
assistants and a guide. But one of 
the numerous and endless schemes 
of the King of France, is to unite 
his nephew, the Duke of Orleans, to 
his second daughter. But the young 
Duke entertains a thorough antipa- 
thy against the Princess, and, more- 
over, falls in love with the Countess 
Isabelle during her short sojourn at 
the Court of Louis. 

At length tlie Countess and her 
aunt and female attendant, with 
Quentin Durward and his compa- 
nions at arms, leave the Court and 
Castle of Plessis for Liege. After a 
short journey they are pursued by 
two knights richly caparisoned, in 
this case of necessity our hero Quen- 
tin finds that of his three well-equip- 
ped companions, two are craven at 
heart, and he can only induce the 
tliird, a brave old Gascon, to assist 
him in defending the trust confi- 
ded to his courage and prudence. 
Quentin and the Gascon encounter 
those antagonists ; Quentin unhorses 
his adversary, but the Gascon had 
in the very first onset been laid dead 
at the feet' of liis opponent, who now 
turns to defend his fallen coinp^anion 
from the assault of Quentin. A 
combat ensues between these parties, 
when they are interrupted by a body 
of the king’s horse, and the denoue-^ 
mmt exposes to the reader that the 
assailing knights are no other than 
the young Duke of Orleans, and his 
friend the Count de Dunols, then 
tho bravest and most distinguished 
knight of France. This rencontre 
terminates by the young Duke and 
his friend Dunois being led back 
prisoners by the guard of horse, 
whilst Quentin Durward and his 
charge are directed to continue on 
their road to Li^ge. W e cannot say, 
that the journey of our hero and the 
fair Countess is calculaled to afford 


much of amusement to our readers. 
After Quentin’s sagacity having 
avoided the snare laid for his inter- 
ception tliey arrive at Liege, and, 
immediately after their arrival, the 
Castle of the Bishop of Liege, their 
host, is assailed ana captured by the 
rebfdlious citizens of Liege, assisted 
by the redoubtalileerratic Kriightand 
rufiian sirnamed the Boar of Arden- 
nes. The scone of this contest, and 
of the conduct of Quentin Durward, 
the revel after the capture of the Cas- 
tle, and tlie murder of the good and 
venerable Bishop of Liege, are all 
painted in the author’s best style. 
The mixture of drunken debauch, 
and the ferocious cruelty displayed 
at the banquet, at whiqh the Bishop 
falls a sacrifice, arc given with con- 
siderable force ; but the fact is, that 
the whole scene is nothing more than 
a mere modification of tlie scenes of 
barbarous revelry which are found 
in all this author’s preceding novels. 
In the mean time Louis, instigated 
by a crafty astrologer, in whom this 
superstitious monarch was wont to 
put his trust, resolved to throw him- 
self upon the honor and hospitality 
of the Duke of Burgundy, and to 
repair with confidence to his Court, 
in the hopes of over-reaching the 
Duke, and obtaining his objects 
of policy by dint ot his superio- 
rity of intellect and his tact at 
intrigue. This extraordinary con- 
fidence in an enemy, at an age 
when the laws of lionortr and the 
righ_ts’'of hospitality wore hut feeble 
harriers against the passions and 
interests of princes, might however 
have succeeded according to tho 
wishes of Louis, but . in. the very 
midst of his entertainment by the 
Duke, the news arrive of the insur- 
rection of the citizens of Liege^ and 
of the murder of the Bishbp, with 
the capture and sacking of his cas- 
tlcb These events are immediately at 
tributed to the craft, and intrigues, 
and manoeuvres of Louis, who, in 
consequence, nearl}^ falls a sacrifice 
to the resentment ot his. choleric host 
tlwil^ke of Bilrgundy. The inter- 
ruption of the banquet by the arrival 
vof the news, and the 'fiery alterca- 
tion and scarcely pervented contest 
between the Duke and his guest, are 
painted with great force; hut we 
doubt whether the Dulm’s being 
ultimately pacified, and his allow- 
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iiijgf his guest to depart altbougli a the same description, and a feudal 
prisoner, are at all in heeping with Diikeof violent temper, with several 
the extravagant violence of his tern- of the diversities of the military cha- 
per. Louis is conlincd a prisoner by racter, with which the reader of this 
Burgundy,- and in the course 0f the class of novels has long been so 
next day the Countess de Croyc, hav- thoroughly well acquainted* Added 
ing been rescued from the tumult and to this, wc have reiterations of the 
dangers at Liege by the prudence old descriptions of chivalrous as well 
and bravery of Quentin Uurward, as of less knightly rencontres, of ini- 
and in herescape from which, she had litary equipment, of mounting and 
been captured with Quentin hjr the relieving guard, of donjon keeps, of 
('OUnt de CreveCceur, now arrives at pallisadocs, and of all the means of 
the Court of the Duke of Burgundy, defence and security peculiar to the 
Her examination with that of Quen- middle a 

tin Diirward tends to exculpate Novels of this description will 
Louis from being the immediate always acquire popularity for an au- 
eausc of the revolt of the Liegeois. thor from the pleasurable excitement 
The Duke, however, still imposes they are calculated to prodticc by 
hard conditions upon the captive their specific nature, independent of 
monarch ; their enmity is likely to any excellence of execution ; and 
he unabated, until they by chance although there are some of the no* 
happen to unite in sympathetic en- velsof this author, sucli for instance 
joyment at the sufferings u miser- as Waverly and the Heart of Mid 
kblc envoy from tlie Boar of Arden- Lothian, that will acquire him last- 
ncs, M'hom the Duke had ordered to ing fame, we doubt whether many 
Im* chaced and torn by the hounds, of them will not fade from the 
This sympathy of pleasure at the public- esteem, after having en* 
same object brings about a rcconci- joyed a violent but short-lived 
liation between Louis and the Duke, reputation similar to that which 
which otherwise appears to have attended the once popular, hut now 
been hopeless. At length terms of almost forgotten, romances of Ho- 
accommodation are settled between race Walpole, of Mrs. Kadcliffe, and 
the King and the Duke of Bur- others of that class, and to which we 
guiidy, upon the basis of their may add the poems of this very an- 
uniting their forces, to subdue the thor, the praises of which were as 
inhabitants of Liege ; and the Duke violent as they were epherncrah 
of Buvgumly eventually consents fo Certain it is, that every puldication 
l)cs!ow the jiand of the fair Isabelle by this author tends rather to dimi- 
upou the 1<night who may succeed ’iiish than to increase his rcpiitation 
in slaying the renowned freebooter, with sound judges; for each work is 
tlui Boar of Ardennes, then at the scarcely more than a new arrange- 
head of the revolted Liegois. The ment of the materials of his fornier 
armies march against Liege, and productions; and even the scenes 
QuentinDurwardhavinglearntsomc whidido not amount to plagiarisui 
intended stratagems of the Boar of are so closely in association with 
Ardennes, by communicating them similar scenes in his preceding no- 
in time, enables the King of France vels, that no reader ol discernment 
to frustrate their object, and himself can go through a new work without 
and uncle, the archer of the Scotch experiencing considerable impafi- 
guardi succeed in personally van- * ence or even irritation. To support 
quishing die freebooter of the Ar- these two opinions, we may ask what 
dennes, and the hand of Isabelle is ' reader can peruse the military cha- 
bestowed upon Quentin Durjvard. racter ofBalafr^, witliout immedi* 
It is obvious that this plan admitii ately recognizing Captain Dalguctty 
of no diversity of characters. We andMichaclLambournePOrwhocan 
have an astrologer and gypsies as, read the arrival of the envoy Creve- 
we have in all this author’s works |||omur at Plessis, without identifying 
of the utter inanity of the female^ him with the envoy Camplndl, sent 
characters we have already spoken, by the Duke of Argyl© to Montrose, 
the remkiningcharacters are nothing in the novel fottn&d upon the his- 

lUore than a crafty, pliant and un- tory of the rising- of the Jacobite 

principled statesman, a monarch of Clans tinder the latter noblcujciti^ 
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Upon the secona part of our obser- 
vation we may ask, will not the 
playful yet masterly superiority and 
confidence of the disguised Louis 
over the sagacious but youthful 
Quentin Durward, on their first 
meeting, recall to the reader the 
meeting of Julian, Peveril and Gan- 
lassc, on the road from Liverpool to 
Derbyshire? and is not the shooting 
of the leader of the enemy’s patrol 
hy Quentin, at the assault upon 
Inege, a direct and exact copy of 
I he secn^ of the highllind centinel 
in the novel of Waverly? Gut it is 
almost trilling with the reader to 
point out such instances of plagi- 
arism and association of characters, 

* and of incidents ; they are so nu- 
merous and pLilpahle. 

It may he observed of Fielding, 
as it bds often been observed of 
Shalv«peare, that there is an exclu- 
sive individuality in all his charac- 
ters, aiid that, when he had done 
with one cliaracter, we hear no more 
of him, and no other character re- 
seiuhlcs him in the least, or in any 
degre«; to recall him to our recol- 
lection, His parson Adams, Thwac- 
kum, and Harrison, are as distinct 
beings as the mud Lear and the jpre- 
tended madman Edgar. His Par- 
tridge is a character resembling no- 
thing else in his novels, and his 
heroes Jones, Joseph Andrews, and 
Goolh; his Colonels, James, and 
Gath ; his Squires, Weston and 
Allworthy, are all as, distinctly 
marked as the most opposite cha- 
racters ill real life ; nor is there 
any one scene in his novels that re- 
minds the reader of any incident in 
Jiis preceding volumes. In this con- 
sists the test of real genius for the 
creation of diversified characters, 
and the supporting of them with dis- 
tinctness til rough numerous events 
is the most difficult of all literary 
labours ; and the surprising talent 
of this description forpis the most 
solid pedestal of the fame of Shak- 
spearc. 

Very different is it with the author 
of these, novels ; for, as we have 
already observed, every new work 
presents us with old faces and 4)1 A 
acquaintances in new garbs, and 
often in garbs that. can hardly be 
called new. The gigantic, furious, 
and ferocious freebooter ; the athle- 
tic, sensual, and mechanical captain 


of a more disciplined army, and the 
lordly chief of his panoplied host, 
arc for ever thrown out upon the 
canvass — ct ex tmo disco omnes. 

But in this novel before us, there 
are many scenes of distinguished 
brilliancy, and some passages of 
considerable humour, but there is 
not the slightest attempt at pathos 
or at moving the feelings ; every 
thing is addressed to the imagina- 
tion of the reader. Gut there are to be 
found, interspersed in various parts 
of the novel, isolated passages con- 
taining important moral truths, 
acute observations on life and man- 
ners, or caustic satire, expressed 
with great smartness and dazisling 
brilliancy. 

Perhaps it is hardly fkir to judge 
hy too high a standard an author, 
who supplies the book-market with 
such a bulk of matter, and with such 
prodigious rapidity. Taking Quen- 
tin Durward as an aspirant to the 
supremacy of the novid season of the 
year, we do not think its pretensions 
can be disputed, at least if we allow 
that amusement and not knowledge 
is the legitimate object of this spe- 
cies of composition ; but, viewing it 
as a candiuate for permiinent cele- 
brity, its pretensions w'e think arc 
by no means as high as many of the 
author’s previous works, and cer- 
tainly not higher than many of those 
novels that are now known to the 
world, rather hy tlic fume of their 
former days than by any present 
circulation amongst novel readers, 
or by any recurrence to them by tlie 
learned or by people of intellect. 
We must repeat an observation that 
we have before made upon this au- 
thor, that it is rather lamentable 
that a person so highly endowed 
with imagination and sagacitj^ 
should not condescend to subject 
himself to more patient thoughts and 
his works to more careful revision. 
“ To bridle in the struggling muse,” 
as Addison terms it, is a very diffi- 
cult, but a very necessary task, and 
this author’s works, with all their 
merit, often compel us to reflect upon 
the well-known couplet — 

Ev’ii copious Dryden wanted or for- 
got 

The last, the noblest art — the art to 
blot.” 
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The Innkeeper's Alburn^ arranged 
Jot Publication^ By W. F, Deacon, 

8vo. pp. 429. 

The unprecedented success of the 
“ Sketch-Book” has produced, within 
a few years, a herd of imitators, 
some few of whom have attained the 
humour, other]^ tlie pathos, but none 
the refinement of their masterspirit. 
IndiPed the mantle of the prophet is 
not to be caught by every star-gazer. 
The public attention has in conse- 
quence been directed to those plea- 
sant epheinerides, better known by 
the name of essays, which, as they 
require little thought to compose, 
and still less to read, are admirably 
calculated to suit the meridian of a 
“ reading public.” Master Geoffry 
Crayon has much to answer for at 
the tribunal of lilerature. Not only 
among a certain class of readers has 
he introduced a style of writing 
popular, both from its facility to 
author and reader, but, “ like Cae- 
sar’s spirit raging for revenge,'” he 
has called “ havoc and let slip the 
dogs of war” in the shape.of innu- 
* merable witlings, who have drugged 
the town even to satiety with vo- 
lumes of miscellaneous matter. 

But while we thus cojitumeliously 
designate the countless imitators of 
the American artist, we would not 
be supposed to include all in so 
sweeping a censure. Some few there 
are who, captivated by the surpas- 
sing delicacy of their original, have 
merely condescended to borrow his 
most striking felicities of thought 
and expression, which tliey have re- 
modelled in the graceful impress of 
their o<vn style and intellect. Now 
such a species of imitation is not 
only liberal but laudable. The sole 
object of reading is to gain ideas, 
and hence the master spirits of every 
age have (with few ex;ceptions,) been 
those whohave been the most devoted 
to study* Had the divine writers of 
-Greece and Rome never existed, Ben 
Johnson would never have composed 


his Alchemist, that glorious reflec- 
tion of the light of dtlier times — and 
if the early Italian poets on the res- 
toration of literature in the south 
liad descended in obscurity to the 
tomb, the Paradise Lost would have 
been shorne of its most splendid 
beams. Nay, even in our own days we 
see from experience, how much of an 
Ovid, Ccitiillus, and Anacreon is ne- 
cessary to constitute a Moore, and 
how the dramas of Beaumont and 
Fletcher serve to excite the emula- 
tion of Barr^ Cornwall.^ Of this 
•species of imitation then we profess 
ourselves not merely tolerators but 
admirers, and it is this enlarged 
species of imitation that has led us 
to the consideration of the “ Inn- 
keeper’s Album.” 

, This miscellaneous volume pro- 
fesses to be the composition, of an 
author, who from certain pcenniary 
exigencies (no unusual phenomenon) 
has been compelled to deposit it with 
the grasping Innkeeper of a Welsh 
-village ; by him it is destined to see 
the light, and the schoolmaster of 
the hamlet is, with some difficulty, 
induced to undertake the editorship. 
Mr. Deacon accordingly hastens 
to London for the -combined pur- 
poses of profit and publication, and, 
in a preface remarkable for its cha- 
racteristic .quaintness, details the 
explanatory intelligence which we 
have thus simply abridged. From 
the desultory nature of the volume, 
it will be impossible for us to give 
it a methodical review. 

The Coachman ” is a very lively 
characteristic sketch, and evidently 
drawn from the remembrance of 
one particular individual. The talc 
of Twm. John Catty is a very 
interesting and spirited sketch. — 
It is principally, discriptive of the 
freaks of this Welsh Ron Roy ; who 
was at last overpowed in his strong 
holds at Cardigan. The death of 
his newly betrothed wife Elinor, the 
Lady ot Llandisent, is strikingly 
aflecting. 
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LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE, 

FOREXQN AND DOMESTIC. 


NORTH AMERICA. 

In Teucssee, the white men have been 
prohibited from marrying^ the women 
of colour. 

CHINA. 

The Gazette of Pekin officially aii- 
oounces, that the Emperor has deter- 
mined to reduce - his army, which is 
stated to amount to 600,000 men, for 
China alone : of these th^ si ntyle pro- 
vince of Sct-chucnhas furnished 33970. 

HOLLAND. 

A native Irnprovisatorc has attracted 
great attention at Amsterdam. !\Ions. 
de Clercq, a distinguished merchant 
of Amsterdam, had been exclusively 
engaged from his youth in the business 
of his counting-house. At the age of 
twenty seven he was enabled to devote 
hid attention to literature, and to become 
eminent for his knowledge of history, 
and of Greek, Latin, Spanish, Italian, 
French, English, and German litera- 
ture as w'cll as of the literature of his 
own country. He gave a brilliant 
proof of his acquirements by his an- 
swer to the question proposed by the 
Second Class of the Institute. “ VVhat 
iiiduence the literature of Spain, Italy, 
France, utid Germany had had on that 
of Holland.*’ I'he golden medal was 
voted to him for this auswer in the 
silting of 1822. He recited with en- 
thusiasm passages from Calderon, 
Tasso, Voltaire, Byron, and Schiller. 
On any subject proposed l»y his friends, 
M. de Clercq will pour forth a torrent 
of imagery and fine ideas, clothed in 
good exteinpory verse. Professor Kin- 
ker of Liege, one of the most eminent 
poets in Holland, was very incredulous 
of Mons. de Clerq’s merits, but having 
heard him give an Improvatore dis- 
course upon the dramatic art, he paid 
ample homage to his surprising talents. 
Other eminent men have given an equal 
testimony to Mons. de Clercq’s genius, 
and who, it must be observed, joins to 
these eminent abilities, the most en- 
gaging manners and tioble principles. 
We insert this article as it has been 
transmitted to ns' by a very eminent 
literary character in Holland, and wno 
assures us of the truth of it. 

Haerlenty Hth April. — 8ingola^ 
coniuicinoratioQ of the invention ^ 
Printing, The Regency of this city^ 
having taking into consideration the 
report of the Commissioners, appointed 
to ascertain the date of the disoovery 


of the art of Printing, attributed to I.au- 
rence Coster, of Haerlem, and to propose 
the most eligible manner of celebrating 
the fourth centenary of the discovery, 
have determined to keep the festival 
on the loth of .luly. M. Vander Palm 
has voluntarily undertaken to pro- 
nounce the oration upon that day, and 
a monument of stone will be erected 
ill the park of the city. Haerlem, Ma- , 
yence, and Strasbourg, dispute the 
honour of this invention, which was 
made in 1442 or 1413. There are pre- 
served at Haerlem the first typogra- 
phical blocks of wood, and the books 
which were taken from thorn, called 
Der spicgel van onze zalighcy (the 
Mirror of Health). This hook is en- 
closed in a silver case, confided to the 
care of several magistrates, each of 
whom has a key different from the 
others. 

RUSSIA. 

The Petersburgh; Bible Society 
held its annual public meeting, on the 
8th July, 1822, in the Great Hall of 
the Palace of Tauride. The Prince 
Alexander Galitziu, minister of public 
instruction and of worship, presided 
at the meeting, and opened the busi- 
ness by staling the great success of 
the society throughout the empire. 
The Council of this Society consists of 
sixty-three members, viz.; — of a presi- 
dent, twenty-two vice-presidents, three 
vice-presidents of Auxiliary Societies, 
resident at St. Petersburgh, (hirty-ouc 
direc'tors and six presidents. The 
Russian translation of th^ New- Testa- 
ment and of the Psalms was prosecuted 
with zeal in 1821 ; and the great suc- 
cess of the society is attributed to the 
journies undprtaken in the same year 
by three members of the society, for 
the purpose of inspecting the Auxil- 
iary Societies in the provinces. 

Moscow , — In a sitting, on the 28th 
September last, of the Rus.sian Bible 
Society, the report of the proceedings 
was given fo)' the last four months of 
May, June, July, *attd August, It appears 
. that 2962 bibles, testaments, and psal- 
teries in the Russian language bad 
been sold for 7744 roubles, 5t) kopecks. 
That there had been transmitted to the 
f Auxiliary Societies 2104 copies for 
10,570 roubles, lOtItopecks. In all 
■ 4,866 copies for 18,314 roubles, 60 ko- 
pecks; 28 copies bad been distributed 
gratis to tte poor. Among these 
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copies:, 1268 were newly printed in the 
Volifih lang^nage. The translation of 
the psalms into Russian was done at 
the expense of the Society of Moscow, 
which had just prepared a second edU 
lion of the Russian New Testament, 
with a Sclavonian Text. Three mem- 
bers of the committee have undertaken 
the office of visiting^ the prisons, the 
hospitals, and the houses of the poor, 
and of supplying them with the Scrip- 
tures. The Bible Society of Poters- 
burgrh lias communicated to that of 
Moscow several facts relative to the 
success of the Bible Societies of other 
countries. 

l^st September, the Russian exports 
to China amounted to 57,822 roubles; 
their exports of foreign articles to Per- 
sia in the same month amounted to 
656,587 roubles, wiiilst the imports 
into Jcwpatorgfe from Trapezonti and 
Constantinople, during the mouth of 
October, did not exceed 3,105 roubles. 

On the lOtb October last, the govern- 
ment emancipated one-fourth of the 
peasants of Livonia, and the remainder 
will be emancipated by thirds in the 
succeeding years, so that by 1825 vas- 
salage and slavery will cease to exist 
ill that country. 

Of the commercial cities on the bor- 
ders of the Black Sea, Taganrog,- by its 
flourishing trade, has been rendered 
the next iu rank to Odessa. This city 
was founded, by Catherine the Secdiid 
ill 1770, and it already possesses 170 
stone warehouses and a public bank. 
'Hie imports into Taganrog during 
the last ten years have amounted to 
47,649,785 roubles, and its exports to 
67,433,818 roubles. There are twenty 
mercantile Arms in the city, of which 
M. VVarwazzi's is one of the most con- 
siderable. 

GERMANY. 

A person in Austria has recently in- 
vented a species of rocket, which as^ 
cends to such a prodigious height, that 
it is said they have been seen at a dis- 
tance of more than forty leagues. If 
tliiis be the fact, these rockets may be 
of great use as signals^ and eaiiecially 
in geographical admeasurements of the 
earth. ^ 

SWEDEN. 

Mons.J, Guill Zetterstedt, professor, 
of botany at the University of J^und, 
and author of several, esteeihed works 
upon natural history, undertook in 
1821, a voyage of science in' ascending 
t^e river Tornea and traversing the 
Norwegian and Finland borders of the 
Frozen Ocean. He repaired to Tram- 
«oe and the environs of the Novth Cape, 


and travelled on foot by unfrequented 
routs to Karessuando in Swedish Lap- 
land, and thence to Rengis and Hasta- 
randa. The professor intends to pub- 
lish his observations on these countries 
as well as a Prodromus fanatB insec^ 
torum Lapponicoi, He has discovered 
many species of iusects, and the Uui- 
versity has already received from him 
a considerable collection of objects 
of natural history. 

Tile pupils and friends of M. Ling, 
professor at Stockholm, who has ren- 
dered himself so celebrated by his 
depth of knowledge and by his ])oeti- 
cai talents, have had a medallion 
struck to his honour. One side con- 
tains an effigy of the professor, with 
his name in Anglo-Saxon letters. On 
the other side is a harp and a gothic 
sword, with an inscription in Runic 
Icelandic cliaracfers. The medal has 
been struck by M. Malm, an artist of 
great merit. 

The works for joining the Baltic to 
lake Malaerti, by the canal of Soeder- 
telje, were completed at the latter cud 
of 1819, The trade of the provinces 
of Upland, Westniaunia, Suderinania, 
and of Nericia, must increase in con- 
sequence of this uew communication. 
The junction of the lakes Wenern and 
Wettern, so ardently desired by tlie 
interior provinces, was effected in 1822. 
The navigation of the coasts of Sma- 
laiid and of Ostrogothia is open as far 
as the North Sea, and the public works 
have been continued from lake Wet- 
tern to ‘the Baltic. This great tnonu- 
nieut, dating from the period when 
Sweden was even threatened with the 
loss of her name, will evince to poste- 
rity the bold designs of men who c^uld 
even direct thei? thoughts to the junc- 
tion of the two seas. The consequences, 
which ought to result fin>m the comple- 
tion of these works, will accord with 
the dignity of the nation, and with the 
perseverance which characterises it. 

According to the proclamation or 
programme, the University of Upsal on 
the Ist. October last, was regulated as 
follows : — 'fheology, five professors, 
throe assistants, and two feltbws ; 
Laws, two professors, two assistants, 
and three fellows; Medicine, five pro- 
fessors, three assistants ; Belles Lett res, 
thirteen professors^ five assistants, 
twelve fellows. 

'The king has patronised the work 
' entitled Swedish Botany, '"and the oOn- 
tinuation of it is confided by the Uni- 
tersity to Dr. Wahlebberg^. This learn- 
ed genlieman, lastHkinmer, visited Sca- 
nia, in order to compose an Herbarium 
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or Flora of that province. M. Hifing'er, 
at the ^ame time, made a geolog^ical 
visit to Norway, the N. W. coasts of 
which kiii}?dom have also been ex- 
plored by M. Markliii, a learned ertto- 
ntolop^ist. The aHtronomer Cronstaedt 
had repaired to the centre provlacds 
to carry on the trigonometrical survey, 
which by the order of the g’overntneiit 
is to be made of all Sweden. 

POLAND. 

One of the Journals of Warsaw an- 
noiinecs, that Count Dzialiiiski .has 
i)rought to that city a small folio of 
from thirty to forty pages, entirely in 
the hand-writing of Napoleon. The 
identity of the writing is certified by 
Moutiiolon, Mounier, and by the Duke 
of Uassauo. The contents of the vo 
lunie. are, several curious documeula 
redating to the history of Fiance and of 
Europe, a paper upon the improvement 
of Turkish artillery, several fragments 
on tile campaign of Italy, and, what is 
still more important, a plan of the first 
campaign in Spain, dictated by Napo- 
leon to the Duke of Abrantes, and in 
the margins of which are several notes. 
The volume further contains several 
hitherto unknown documents relative 
to the settling of lines of demarcatiou 
between France and Austria. 

Nathan KoseuAeld, a Jew mer- 
chant of Warsaw, has wiiiteu a his- 
tory of Poland, in Hebrew. 

ITALY. 

The Gazette of Naples annouiu:es 
that several of the unedited MSS. of 
the celebrated Colugno have been 
stolen since his decease. Among others 
are mentioned, his notes upon Cel- 
sus; his travels in Italy and Germany; 
his treatises upon anatomy, pathology, 
and nosology, and upon the diseases of 
women. His history of an acephalous 
animal, whicbi lived twelve days, and 
his observations on the egg of a pigeon 
that was found to contain another egg, 
with many yaluahle observations ar- 
ranged in a manner similar to those of 
Morgan! in his De musis et sedibus 
tnorbarum per anatomen iudagatis^ and 
an interesting disertatiou, JJe plexu, 
pled {for mt auris kumance^ in which he 
demoustrates Uow many phetLom^na 
can explained by the accessory nerve 

now discovered by VVillis,aiidtheoat|»ee . 
of our experieueiog ditferent sensatidhs 
froiiji the sounds of certain instrunients. 
If these M8S. be not recov^'ed, they 
will be a great leas io the learned 
world, and science in '^par- 
ticular. 4/; •. . f . 

Mag. June^ I $33. 


A verse translation of Sir Walter 
ScotFs Lady of the Luke has just been 
published at Palermo. 

SWITZERLAND. 

The Society of Evangelical Mission- 
aries at Basle have just pnblished the 
annual report which was laid before 
.them on the 1st. of August last,- by M. 
Blumhardt. It contains intelligence of 
the ten pupils who left Basle in 1818, 
to act as missionaries in distant coun- 
tries prescribed to them by the Society. 
Two of these, Messrs. Muliar and Bor- 
meister, have established themselves 
at the Island of Seram, in the Moluc- 
cas; a third, Mr. J. Kinderlingen, is 
at Paliocotte, a Dutch establishment on 
the coast of Coromoudel ; his school 
consists of thirty-seven children, of 
which six are Pagans. Two others of 
the pupils, named Jetter and Durr, arc 
near Burdwan, io Bengal, employed 
by the English Missionary Society, 
they arc entrusted with the care of 
fourteen schools, consisting of about 
1000 young people of the country. 

FRANCE. 

Metz (Moselle) Society of Literature, 
Sciences, and Arts. — ^Tliis society pur- 
poses to open, in May next an exhibi- 
tion of the produce of the industry of 
the department. The society has, 
therefore, addressed a circular to all 
the artists and manufacturers of the 
department of the Moselle, requiring 
their aid to effect the proposed exhibi- 
tion. The cheapest and most ordinary 
articles will be exhibited as well as 
the most costly, and the work of single 
artisans, as well as the produce of 
manufactories. The same principle 
will be observed in the distribution of 
the medals. A report of the different 
objects exhibited will be made to the 
general meeting of the society, and on 
which occasion the medals will be dis- 
tributed. 

Mons. J. Feret, a bookseller at Bor- 
deaux, has been condemned to one 
years* imprisonment, and to a fine of 
bUO fmnci^'With a prohibition ofearry- 
iiig on his business , for one year, for 
selling two copies of a work in four 
volumes, entitled ^ Eight years of Na- 
palcon.V 

.A royal ordinaoae of the 26th Feb- 
ruary, 1823, authorizes the' laying 
down of an iron road or rail-way, from 
the Loire to the Boot de PAne, upon 
tlue river of Furens, tl.voogh the coal 
tracks (territoire bonilter) of, St. Ste- 
phens. The ‘Work is to be completed 
in five years. 
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Just published, Whittingfham s French 
Classics, Tol. 1, containing^ Paul et 
Virgfinie, par St. Pierre. Price 6d, 
served. 

The Napoleon Anecdotes, complete 
in 3 voU. 15r. boards. 

The Book ofrFale, fourth edition. 
58. boards. 

Whiltiugfbam's Cabinet Edition of 
Ele^^ant Extracts in Poetry, selected 
by 11. A. Davenport, Esq. Part 1 and 
2, price 2^. Qd. each, to be continued 
monthly. 

In the press, Imaginary Conversa- 
tions of Literary IHen and Statesmen. 
By Walter Savage Landor, Esq. in i 
vol. 8vo. 

A Classical Assistant to the Study of 
Homer, Virgil, &c. in the translations 
of Pope and Dryden. By Mrs. Orm, 
in I vol. Svo, 

Journal of a Tour in France, in the 
years 1817 and 1818. By Francis Jane • 
Carey, Svo. 

Flora Domestics; or, the Portable 
Flower Garden, with Directions for the 
Treatment of Plants in Pots, and Illus- 
trations frotn the works of the Poets. 
In 1 volume, 8vo. 

Early in, July' will be published, vol. 
2, of Whittingham*8 French Classics, 
containing Elizabeth, or les Exilds en 
Siberie. Par Madame Cot tin. 

Whittingham's Pocket Novelists, vol. 
13, containing Joseph Andrews. By 
Fielding. 

Whitt iugbam's Cabinet Edition of 
Elegant Extracts in Poetry, selected 
by R. A. Davenport, Esq. Part 111. 
Price 2tf. 6<f., to be completed in 12 
monthly parts.' 

Preparing for publication, Six Etch- 
ings, from Pen Drawings, of Interesting 
Scones in Italy, drawn and etched by 
Mr. W. Co wen, and dedicated, by per- 
mission, to Lord Viscount Milton. Size 
of the prints 16 Inches by 10. 

Mr. Herbert Mayo has In the press, 
a Second Number of his Anatolnical 
and Physiological Commentaries. 

The fallowing worhe will ife pablUhed 
• during the pretent month 
Oservations made during a Residence 
in the Tarentaise and various Parts of 
the Grecian and Penning Alpf, in Sa< 
voy, and in Switzerland and Auvergne, 
in the Years 1620, 1821, aiid 1822, with 
Tlemarks on the present State efSoetety, 
Manners, ReH^on^' Agrleulture, OH- 
&c. By Robert^ Bnkeweily^ Esq. 
In 2 vols. 8vo. iflostrated with l^at^, 
Ac. ){ka> * 

The English Flolrg. ' £^»S1^ E. 

S nith, President of the jUnnttan Sq^. 
ety, ftc. ftc. In Svo. Be inneh hat 


been done in Botany since the publica- 
tion of this Author's l^lora Jiritannica 
and Englith Botany^ especially with 
regard to natural affinities ; and he has 
tor thirty years past found so much to 
correct, in the characters and synonyms 
of British Plants, that this will be en- 
tirely an original work. The language 
also is attempted to be reduced to a 
correct standard. The genera are re- 
formed, and the species defined, from 
practical observation ; and it is hoped 
the expectations of British botanists 
will nut be disappointed. 

Journal of a Ten Months* Residence 
in New Zealand. By Captain A. Cruise, 
of the 84th Regiment. In 8vo. 

The Three Perils of Woman. By 
James Hogg, Author of the “ Three 
PeriU of Man,'* &c. In 3 vols. 12nio. 

A Geognostical Essay on the .Superpo- 
sition of Rocks in both Hemispheres. 
By M. dc Humboldt. And translated 
into English, under his iinmedialc In- 
spection. In 1 vol. Svo. 

A Picturesque Voyage round Great 
Britain, containing a Series of Views, 
illustrative of the Character and pro- 
minent Features of the Coast. By W. 
Daniell, A.K.A. Volume the Seventh. 
In imperial 4to.’ 

Sketches of the Lives of Correggio 
and Parmegiano, with Notices ot' their 
principal works; beautifully printed in 
small Svo. with a Portrait. 

Self-Delusion, or Adelaide d'Hau- 
teroche. By the Author of Domestic 
Scenes.** In 2 vols. 12mo. 

Lectures on the General Structure of 
the Human Body, and on the Anatomy 
and Functions of the Skin ; delivered 
before the Royal College of Surgeons 
of London, daring the course of 1823. 
By Thomas Chevalier, F.R.S. F.S.A. 
and F.L.$., Surgeon Extraordinary to 
the King, and Professor of Anatomy 
and Surgery to the College. In 1 vol. 
Svo. 

The Royal Naval Biography, vol. 1 
parts I. and II. In Svo. containing 
Memoirs of all the Flag-Officers living 
at the commencement of the present 
year. By Joha Marshall, (B), Lieut. 
R.N. 

Vols. II. and 111, containing Memoirs 
of the Captains and Commanders, will 
ajp^ar shortly. 

#he History Of the Anglo-Saxons, 
from their first appearance in Europe 
to the end of their Dynasty in England ; 
comprising the H&oiry of England 
IVom the Norman Ghu^uest. By Sharon 
Turner^ Fil.A- Th^^pourth Edition, in 
^ thick volst 8vo» corrected and im^ 
iHt>ved,with a Mapt 
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KIJVG 3 THEATRE, 

SiNCKOur last number, we have wit. 
ncsscd .the representation of a new 
Opoiii, called Ricciardo et Z or aide ^ 
which, as a dramatic production, is 
like the great mass of serions Italian 
Operas, beneath Criticism \ it is made 
up by HossiNi from all his anterior 
Avorks, and scarcely contains a passage 
that may not be found in one or other 
ot his numerous compositions. The 
dramaUs persome are as follows 

Agorante, an African 

CoiK|ucror Sig. Garcia. 

Ricciardo, the lover of 
ZoraidCy and friend 

of Rriicsto Sig. Curioni. 

Ernesto, a French Am- 
bassador Sig. Rcina. 

ireano, father of Zo- 

raide Sig. Porto. 

Zoraide, a captive, in 
love with liicciar- 

do Mad. Camporcse. 

Zomira, wife of Ago- 

rante Mad. Vcslris. 

Fatima Mad. Graziani. 

The music, like all the compositions 
of Rossini, is of unequal merit. Part 
of it is distinguished by fancy and ge- 
nius ; but the greater portion is mea- 
gre and unintellectaal ; distinguished 
rather by noise which offends ibe ear, 
than by that well-arranged harmony 
which satisfies the taste. But, though 
inferior to some of this masteris earlier 
productions, we consider the present 
Opera to possess more spirit and ori- 
ginality than some of those which have 
been recently performed. It is not 
rich in melodies; but many of the 
concerted pieces are elaborately beau- 
tiful. The finale to the first act is ex- 
cellent ; it' is equal to any previous 
effort of this indefatigable composer : 
it abounds in variety. The passirons 
which mingle in the scene are various^ 

DRVRY 

We have nothing to report this 
mouth of this Theatre peculiarly in- 
teresting : there has been no new 
piicce of any kind, except an epheme- 
Ballet^ called The Festive Cot- 
tagers. l^e benefits engrossed al- 
most all the busineis of the Theatre, 
and we are happi^lo find that many of 
them were very productive ; pai^ion- 
larty those .of Miss St^hens,. and Bra- 
ham. As both the Winten Theatres 


ITALIAN OPERA. 

and they are described by a beautifully 
corresponding variety of sound. The 
only part of the finale to which we 
object, is that beginning “ Qual suono 
ierribile which dreadful sound is 
nothing more than a lively movement 
on the harp. The opening chorus is 
energetic and expressive. It is the 
best and most original in the Opera, 
it opens with a strain grand and so- 
lemn. The succeeding movement on 
the horn is most pleasing; and the 
march which follows must, for its 
chaste sweetness, become a favourite : 
Madame Camporese sustained the part 
of Zoraide in fine style, Garcia, who 
appeared as Agorante, was also very 
successful. ' Rossini's music is well 
adapted to the almost too fiorid style 
in which this gentleman delights. 
Curioni received much applause, as 
Ricciardo, chiefly on account of his 
cadences, several of which were full 
of expression. Ireano, the father of 
Zoraide, and Zomira, the slighted 
mistress of Agorante,iNete yevy well 
supported by Signor Potto and Madame 
Vestris. 

A new Ballet has also 'been intro- 
duced, entitled Alphonse et Leonore 
ou L'Amant Peintre. It is neither 
remarkable for splendid display, nor 
for striking incident ; it is merely an 
enlarged Divertissement. Tlie great- 
est attraction it possesses is a castanet 
dance by Coulon, and Madame Ronzi 
Ve.*ttris, which was received with great 
applause, and deservedly encored. 
Since the departure of Mercandotti, 
this lady has been without comparison 
the public favourite, and she dances 
with more vivacity and grace, and 
imparts more of mind into her expres- 
sive attitudes aud grouping, than auy 
other votary oi Terpsichore, at present 
in this country. 


liAJyE*, * 

will cJ<ipe before the appearance of our 
next number, we now take our leave 
of them ; thanking Mr. £1 listen, in the 
name of the public, for the liberal and 
spirited management he has displayed 
during this season; and wo have qo 
doubt but bis great exertions in alter- 
iug and improving the internal state 
of' the Theatre, and in procuring a 
great number of our best actors, have 
been rewarded by an abundant hmfrest. 
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Although the BeneflU have eo- 
{^dssed nearly all the nights of the 
past month, this Theatre has not been 
'without novelties, and perhaps there 
has not been a more amusing Farce 
introduced during the present season, 
at CJovent Garden, than Cent, per 
Cent, or The Masquerade ; which, in 
defiance of the improbability of jhe 
plot, and the broadness of 8ome%f 
the allusions, has been favourably rc^ 
ceived. Its thain incidents arise 
chiefly from the scheme of the wife of 
an old usurer to give a grand mas- 
querade in the house of her husband, 
without his koovrledge, and which she 
hopes to accomplish, after she has 
failed in her attempts to send him 
into the country, by the aid of an 
impudent Irish empiric and a draught 
of bis tincture. « At this nmsquerade 
no less than three pair of lovers de- 
sign to carry off their mistresses to 
Gretna-green; the first of whom con- 
«ist of his own daughter and a gay 
spendthrift deep in his debt ; the 
second of his elderly sister (Mrs. Da- 
venport) and. , 1)10 Irish ruffian (Mr*. 
Connor), who araappropriatelyi^abited 
as a shepherdess gud a Cupid ; and 
the third are a young lady and getitle- 
man of no value at all but to flit up 
the scene* Unhappily, however, Mr. 
Penngfarthing (Farren), the usurer, 
oheais the doctor^ awakes to be as- 
touished and perplexed in 'the ex- 
treme,'* and fln^ly mingles with the 
maskers, locks' up the supper-rodiHt 
and retaliates his own amasemeni on 
the company. The Miser causes .a 
report to be circulated that he is very 
ill; the i>ocfor thinks this no reason 
for postponing the supper;, but the 
young lover insists that no dish shall 
be ta^e4 till his safety is annouuced; 
on which Mr, Pennyfatthing gives 
him his .daughter, though he had that 
morning attempted to arrest him for 
6001. Notwithstanding tb^ absurdi- 
ties, th^re are two or three as pleasant 
scenes in this Farce as .wo have lately 
witnessed in any piece of the kind. ^ 
Since our last number an event baf 
occurred, which we were amtlhg .the 
flrst to predicate would prove most 
Uttccessful, we mean the appearance of 
IdjfSB F. H. KELLX^in the character of 
in Otway's; affecting tra- 
ffedj oi Venice Preserfedf whUh she 
permrmed for ber.beneflu The Pub- 
Ue wcfo so eager tb testify. ^ their ap- 
probaitoo of thUs young lady's Juliet 
by an'esfly attepdaupe at her fianeflr^ 


OAJIDBjr. 

that the pit was full in the extreme 
before the rising of the curtain ; and 
more than one hundred applicants 
were obliged to leave the Theatre for 
want of places in the boxes, before the 
first act "was over ; for there was not a 
single place vacant, except the back 
seats in the slips, which were opened 
on this occasion ; a circumstance al- 
most unheard of at a benefit. The 
boxes were filled with the most nu- 
merous and highly fashionable com- 
pany witnessed at this Theatre, since 
the last visit of His Majesty ; and the 
cordiality with which Miss Kelly was 
received, and the unequivocal tosti- 
monics of unbounded applause from 
an elegant, enlightened, and unbiassed 
audience, have securely seated hei* on 
the vacant throne of Melpomene. The 
public are how perfectly convinced of 
the powers of this young actress j and 
the sneers and malignant aspersions of 
theatrical envy^which, in tVic absurdity 
of its folly, asserted that she was 
unable to perform any character, but 
that of Juliet^ now recoil on their 
authors. 

Although evidently labouring under 
considerable agitation, occasioned by 
the singularity of her situation, uhich 
might in some measure be considered a 
second first-appearance; though consci- 
ous that all her future expectat^ms of 
fame and fortune depended on that even- 
ing's result; though almost oppressed 
vvith gratitude.for the high estimation in 
which the public held her, as evinced by 
the unparallellcd overflow of the house ; 
and impressed with a strong sense 
of the injustice which she had experb 
cttccd in almost every department of 
the theatre; and almost sinking under 
the timidity and gentleness of her 
disposition, heightened by her extreme 
youth and comparatively slight ex- 
perience in the business of the stage; 
this amiable and accomplished young 
lady surmounted all the difficulties of 
her situation, and her performance 
that evening has fixed her in public 
opinion as tlie first actress of the 
day. Miss Kelly has performed DeU 
vldera a second time, when she even 
improved on her first .pertornmuce. 
" Wherever she resigned herself to her 
owtf feelings and gave xeqt, with:^a 
setttl^laacq of' artless .simplicity, to 
tb^t fopd and ^voteil tenderness 
which coaelitntes essence of 

tb]e?,pcbaracXer, sli^Kas irresistably 
deligteA^jf. soBched tones of her 
f.oice cAmd.tP, iW heart with all the 
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charm <1^ pathetic harmony, and found 
an echo there to convince us that a 
stronger mind than that of Jqffier 
mi^lit have been strayed from its pur*» 
pose by such a Belvidera, Nor was 
she less successful in the passag^es of 
more frantic emotion. The approxi- 
mations to derangement in her last 
scene but one, when Jaffier tears him- 
self from her arms “ lor ever,'* and 
the desperation of aiij^uish that drives 
her to the brink of insanity, were as 
elledive as we ever witnessed.” The 
paroxysms of that dcranjyement, in the 
eoiirludiii^ scene, were exhibited in a 
style admirably chaste aud elfective. 
We consider Miss F. H. Kelly to be an 
actress of more native g^enius than her 


far-famed predecessor, Miss O’Neil, 
who certainly had the advantage in 
age and experience. It is said, and 
perhaps with truth, that Miss O’Neil 
excelled Miss Kelly in the declama- 
tory parts. This is but a meagre and 
very equivocal superiority, for, at the 
same time, it is admitted that Miss 
Kelly excels Miss O’Neil in delicacy, 
tendeines«, and unaffected bursts of 
native feeling. We admit the justness 
of this criticism, well knowing that 
d^lainalion, which is the cold fruit of 
study, may be easily ac(iuired by ex- 
perience ; delicacy, sensibility, warm 
and tender bursts of feeling, never 1— 
nascuntur non fi ant. 


HAYMARKET THEATRE. 


We have the plt^asure to announce 
the re-opprting of this favourite theatre, 
so well adapted to the display of his- 
trionic talent, being neither too large 
nor too small. We may trace the eom- 
inencement of the decay of the regular 
drama to the period, when Drury-Jane 
and Covent-garden theatres assumed 
the dimensions almost of Roman am- 
phitheatres, from which time they have 
been principally devoted to that for 
which they aic most fitted, gorgeous 
spectacles. It is true that Drury-lane 
has uudergone almost incredible im- 
provement in this respect previous to 
the opening of the present season, and 
WO' can now hear and sec with tolerable 
precision. The unambitious sixe of|he 
Haymarkct theatre, and tlie genteel ■ 
coinpjiny that patronize it, will always 
render it one of the best schools for 
actors ill the metropolis. The theatre 
has been re-touched in the painting, 
and the most scrupulous attention 
seems to have been bestowed upon its 
neatness and convenience, there- 
fore have no doubt that it will prove 
a very attractive place of amusement 
during the lime the winter theatres are 
closed ; especially as the following'per- 
formers are engaged whom the public 
have long sanctioned with uneqni vocal 
applause. Messrs. Li8ton,Terry, Cooper, 
and Harley ; Mesdames Chatterley, Or- 
ger, and Madame Vestrls ; Misses Pa. 
ton, Chester, Booth, and Love. 

The first piece represented (his sea- 
son Vas a delightful little drama in one 
dCt, taken from an old play, aud euti- 
Suminer Flies ; or, The Will for 
t%e Deed. Among the . novelties se- 
lected by the Ma^er for the present 
season, is Mr. VMhg, from the Bath 
theatre, whiS apji^pfed as Rapid 
in the droit Und^varied Come^ of >4 
Cure for the nitm Athe. TOd up- 


plause which he received must have 
fully answered his own expectalions, 
for there is always some mixture of fear 
with the most sanguine hopes, and 
there was no unpleasant mixture with 
the applause he elicited. His perfornu 
ance of this character is a very clever 
and lively piece of acting. 

Another new piece in one act has 
been produced under title of Mrs. 
Smith; or, the Wife emdthe Widow. 
The jert on which it turns is rather a 
stale one — the commonness of the name 
of Smith. Two ladies, each of whom 
has a legitimate title to the honours of 
the name, occupy apartments in the 
same boarding-house ; one of them 
(Mrs. Orger) is the wife of Mr. Smith,, 
whom Liston personates ; and the other 
(Mrs. Chatterley) is the widow of Mr. 
NmtYA deceased, and quite willing to 
resign her name for the more disiin- 
gttishing appellation of ff\m/trorM.— 
The husband and the lover talk each 
of his jXfrr. Smith in such a manner us 
to excite each other’s jealousy. The 
ladles are accused to f^heir utter asto. 
nishmenl, and the widow’s uncle is on 
tbe point of becoming second to the 
adversary of his nephew, when the two 
Mrs. Smiths appear at once, solve the 
mystery, and conclude the piece* nie 
equivoke is' cleverly sustained. 

In the Marriage of Figaro Miss 
Johnson, from the York theatre, made 
her fi^st appearance as the Countess. 
She po^^esses the advantage of a fine 
person, aud an air and manner much 
ihrther removed fi*om vulgarity than is 
usual with actresses, who have under- 
gone tbe ordeal of country theatres. 
As a singer site will perhaps dever 
rank very high, but there are gleafus 
of archness and Indications of sense 
and spirit in her acting, which limy 
render hark useful acquisition. 
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DuRiNfG the month the Marriago 
Act ba» been discussed in limine by the 
Upper House, and several salutary al- 
tera! ions have been made in its enact- 
ments, and some of its most objection- 
able provisions have been got rid of. The 
want of the consent of parents or guar- 
dians, or the non-age of the parties, 
was enacted to be no ground of ^1- 
Jity— by a division of 28 to 22. fte 
publication of bands was continued by 
the Committee, as well as the prohibi- 
tion of marriages within the d’egreeh of 
consanguinity contained in the table 
published in 1563. 

The Marquis of Lansdown moved the 
second reading of the bill for relieving 
dissenters from the obligation of cele- 
brating their marriages according to 
the rites and tenets of the Established 
Church. The bill was ably supported 
by Lords Eilenborough and Caithorp, 
aud opposed by several of the bishops, 
and was lost by a division of 27 to 21, 

On the 1 9th the Duke of Devonshire, 
in a speech not often sin passed in 
either House^ cftllcd the attention of 
government to the di'e&dful state of 
Ireland. His Grace very perlinently 
observed, that in a county where the 
laws were despised by all the lower 
orders, and considered as lawsof oppres- 
sion rather than of protection ; in a 
country where *lhe lower and the upper 
classes of society were invariably in a 
state of hostility against each other, 
aud where the poor arc divided amongst 
themselves -aiiid in a state bordering 
upon barbarity, it behoved a govern- 
ment to be diffident of their system, 
and to inquire seriously into such an 
extraordinary and alarming "state of 
things. His Grace forcibly argued, 
that during the existence of the pre- 
sent laws which degraded the Catholic, 
or in other terms, the msyority of the 
people, it was impossible for the go- 
vernment to pursue that system of 
equal justice which could., ulone tran- 
quillize the sister kingdom." His Grace 
with great moderation, but with great 
force stigmatized the present measures 
of administration, as measures of trim- 
ming and of paltry indecision,* which , 
would irritate the one faction without 
|iacifying the great body of the people. 
He- observed, that ' it was , absolutely 
necessary either to adapt the govern- 
ment to' the general sense of the peo- 
ple, or to strengthen the orange faction 
to a degree that would enable it to 
rule the minority of the country by 
terror and by force. He concluded, by 
moving several resolutions, which de- 


clared in substance, that the miseries 
aud frightful anarchy prevalent in Ire- 
land, arose from inherent defects in 
the system of government, and that it 
was the duty of the House to inquire 
into the means of effecting a permanent 
amelioration. The motion was sup- 
ported by Lords Clifden, Caledon, Gos- 
ford, King, and Darnley, by the Duke 
of Leinster, by the Marquis of Lans- 
down, aud by Lord Holland, in a most 
eloquent speech. Lords Liverpool and 
Maryborough, and the Earl of Ltmeric 
opposed the motion, which was even- 
tually lost by a division of 59 to 105. 
This very unusual number of opponents 
to government in the Upper House, 
evinces the momentous consequences 
attached by the peerage to the present 
system pursued by his Miyesty*s go- 
vernment towards the Irish, aud no- 
thing can more completely establish 
the patriotism and the enlightened 
views of the Duke of Devonshire, than 
the reflection, that of all individuals he 
would persouaHy suffer the most by 
the tythe commutation bill, and by the 
system of measures that he so strongly 
recommends. 

In the Hoyse of Commons the in- 
qutry into the ronduct of the Sheriff 
of Dublin has been brought to a termi- 
nation. The Criminal, if not blasphe- 
mous oaths aud proceeding's of the 
Orange Society were revealed to the 
, House. The oath of the Orangeman 
makes his allegiance to the king aud 
government conditional, upon his ap- 
proval of bis Majesty’s measures, and 
is therefore treasonable to the highest 
degree. If one religious faction may 
take such' oaths, all may take them, 
and we need not say that no state of 
society' could exist if every member of 
the community were allowed to bind 
himself by an oath not to ** defend or 
support” the sovereign, but ou the co- 
incidence of bis measures with the 
individuars religious notions. The 
whole of this investigation proves, that 
the laws are partially aud iniquitously 
administered in the sister kingdom, 
and that from Ibis mal-administration 
of the laws arises that spirit of faction, 
and of furious hostility which renders 
Ireland a scene pf rapine and desol^ 
tlon. With respeol, however, to 
enlarge against the Sheriff, U is undevL 
stood that further j^oceedings will be 
staid, owing to tbe|ii^spoaitioa of the 
inemher.who was i^ypve made a mo- 
tion upon the subject To recapitulate 
this extraordinaryinillQ perhaps anjpre^ 
cedented^^roceedikig, we must remind 
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c^ur readers that it originated la a se- 
rious charge of perverting the laws 
made by the majority of the House 
against the Attorney General of Ire- 
landy wiio defended himself by pleading 
that his conduct had been rendered 
necessary by the extreme corruption 
of the Sheriff of Dublin. The House 
therefore instituted an inquiry into the 
conduct of the Sheriff \ his guilt, and 
what is of more consequence, the gc- 
liieral mal-administration of the laws is 
established by evidence, which has 
cost the country a large sum of money, 
and which has consumed a valuable 
portion of the session j and yet, after 
the termination of the evidence, the 
whole proceedings are dropt at a tan- 
gent. We are disposed to dwell upon 
this question, as it forms a remarkable 
feature in our domestic government. 
A question, somewhat analogous to the 
preceding, was discussed in the House 
on the 4th of June. We allude to the 
mode of empanneling juries in England. 
Those members who asserted the pre- 
sent practice of empaneling juries to be 
corrupt, supported tVicir case by a quo- 
tation of several very strong instances 
of packing juries, and they argued 
with great force that the Clerk of the 
Orown could not possibly persist in a 
mode of empanneling juries which left 
the nomination of every juryman at his 
sole and arbitary command*, but from 
some sinister motives, that the Clerk 
of the Crown having his appointment, 
bis means of support, and his prospects 
dependant upon the government, could 
not be impartial in his selection but 
upon the supposition of his possessing 
more virtue than has ever been attri- 
buted to mankind ; virtue sufficient to 
make individuals prefer abstract right 
and strict duty to their interests and 
inclinations: they therefore urged that 
juries should be chosen from the free- 
holders book, by ballot, oy by other 
means that would give accused persons 
a chance of being judged by the aver- 
age state of knowledge, and of senti- 
meats amongst their fellow-citizens. 
The question was concluded, by Mr. 
Williams promising to bring in a bill 
to enact, that special jnrors should in 
future be elected by ballot. 

Lord Nugent brought before the 
House a proposition to place the Ca> 
tholios of England and Scotland on an 
equal footing with those of Ireland.-— 
Hiir, Peel objected to the benefits being 
el^eiided to the Catholics of Scotland, 
as such a measutit would be Ificou. 
sistent with setrili^ of the conditions 
of the Act of Unfpi^uthe fully agreed 
that the elective ^anehise and clegi- 
billty to the office of nagtstrgte. ought 


to be extended to the English Catho- 
lics, but with respect to the propriety 
of admitting Roman Catholics to higher 
offices, he would reserve liis opinion to 
a future stage of the question. The 
House was unanimous upon the two 
first points, and Dr. Phillimore and 
Mr. Brougham were appointed to frame 
a bill to that effect. 

l^rd Archibald Hamilton brought 
forward a motion relative to the im- 
perfect state of the representation in 
ScQ^laiid. He stated, that in Scotland 
representation bore no relation either 
to property or to numbers. Rich pro- 
prietors might have a vote by granting 
copyhold property of one shilling value 
per annum tp each tenant. That in all 
Scotland there were only 2,889 elec- 
tors, his Lordship himself possessed 
numerous votes in five counties, with- 
out owning an acre of land in any, and 
he might do the same in every county 
of Scotland. The majority of Scotch 
voters were situated in a manner simi- 
lar to his Lordship. Some Scotch coun- 
ties had only nine voters, whilst none 
had more than 240. His Lordship after 
exposing the scandalous corruption, to • 
which such absurdities gave birth, con- 
cluded by moving resolutions, pledging 
tbe House to take the subject into con 
sidcration. The House divided upon 
the motion, ayes 117, nocs 152. — Ou 
the succeeding day a charge of unjust 
and oppressive conduct was ntade 
against the Lord Advocate of Scotland 
in the discharge of his official duties, 
and the House divided, 10*2 against 90, 
leaving the Lord Advocate a majority 
of only six. 

The able and eloquent member for 
Lincdln, Mr. Williams, brought before 
the House a motion upon the present 
state of the Court of Chancery. He 
animadverted upon the vexatious and 
ruinous delays in the proceedings of 
the Court, and upon the indecision of 
the Chancellor's character, in 1813, 
when the Vice-Chancellor’s Court w^s 
about to be established, there were 141 
Chancery cases in arrear, with 61 ex- 
ceptions; 16 pleas and demurrers, and 
41 re-hearings; and now the arrear 
cases were increased by 20, and the 
exceptions were 64 in the year 1822; 
in Michaelmas term 1822^ the pleas 
and demurrers were more than dou- 
bled, whilst the forty-one re-hearings 
had been increased to 101, and whilst 
the Viee-Chancellor in eight years had 
decided 14,560, the Chancellor had 
decided only 5,155. He then went 
into tbe detail of several cases, to shew 
the expense, and absolute, ruin io- 
fiicted upon unfortunate people, by the 
dilatory proceedings in the Chancery 
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Courts and he expatiated upon the pro- 
verbial delinquency of the Court in 
point of fees and procraBti nation. 'I'he 
motion was supported by IVfr. M . A. 
Taylor, Mr. Denman, Mr. Scarlet, and 
by Mr. Uroug^ham with considerable 
power ; and it was opposed by the At- 
torney General, the Solicitor General, 
and by Mr. Welberell. After an ad- 
journed debate, the [louse divided, for 
the motion 89, against it 174. 

Mr. Creevy called the attention of the 
house to the application of the fund, 
raised by the duty of four and a half 
per cent, upcjn five of the West India 
Islands, Barbadoes, St. Kitts, Moutse- 
ratt, Nevis,* and Antigua. He observed 
thut this fund had been imposed upon 
these Islands, for the purpose of their de- 
fence and of local improvements^ and 
that its application to other objects was 
a breach of faith, and a violation of 
honesty, but nevertheless that pen- 
sions were secured upon the fund 
greater than its whole amount, and the 
deficiency had been made good by a 
seizure of sums from the Droits of Ad- 
miralty. He instanced pensions of 
1000/. a year each to two of the King's 
Sisters, the Duchess ofGlosterand the 
Princess of ^mbourgh ; pensions of 
&00/. per ahiflftfiii each to the five 
natural daught^s of the Duke of Cla- 
rence ; pensions of 600/. per annum to 
each of Mr. Canuing's sisters^ hn# 
a pension to Mrs. Huskisson. Mr. 
Brougham expatiated upon the ex- 
treme distress of the West India 
Islands, and upon the strong injustice 
and cruelty of making the people in 
the West Indies pay for the sup- 
port of ladies whose names they 
might .otherwise have never heard of. 
The House negatived Mr. Creevy ’s 
motion by u division of 103 to 46. 

Mr. Hume then brought forward a 
motion upon the expenses of the Coro- 
nation. He stated that the govern- 
ment had obtained the sanction of (hat 
House to the Coronatioir, by laying 
before it an estimate of 100,060/. aud 
that the expenses had come to 238,000/. 
He then animadverted in kttong tertns 
upon several items in the aocouats, 
and particularly upon a charge of 
111,000/., for fitting up Westminster 
Abbey and Westminster Hall \ ^4,700/ 
for his Majesty's robe, 0000/. for the 
hire of the Crown, another charge of 
60,000/. for fitting up Westminster 
Bail, and numerous charges of a most 
extraordinary nature. Mr. Hume's 
motion was lost by a division of 66 to 
110, Be thea went into the Civil Con- 
tingency List, aud after making many 
strong observations upon several of 
the itemSi he complained of the great 


increase of charge, uhder the head 
of Diplomatic Services, and drew a 
comparison between the expenses of 
this service, and what was incurred in 
1792, the year which government had 
avowedly taken as the basis of their 
calculation Mr. Canning entered into 
a defence of this excess, and assured 
the House, that the total charge of 
152,265/. was within the sum voted for 
this service by the House in 1816. 
Upon a division Mr. Hume's motion was 
lost. 

Although it will be seen by the pre- 
ceding matter, that the parliamentary 
business of the month has embraced a 
variety of measures relating to our do- 
mestic policy, it is obvious, that the 
division upon each question indicates 
a continuance of our government ia 
precisely the same principles of policy 
by which they have always been 
guided. We regret the evil eftect 
likely to be produced upon the public 
mind, by the exposure of the expenses 
of the coronation, and of the pensions 
secured upon the four and a half per 
cent West India fund. We trust that the. 
* government will themselves meliorate 
the Court of Chancery, which, instead 
of being a fountain of justice, is a dread- 
ful infliction upon a great portion of 
the community. One material feature 
in the parliamentary history of the 
niouth is the disposition evinced by the 
House to concede several important 
points to tbe English Catholics, and to 
restore to tiiein their elective franchise, 
with tbe privilege of holding commis- 
sions of Justice of the Peace. We \Vish 
the same mild spirit uf coiicessiou 
could be evinced by government to- 
wards the Irish, especially as the ad- 
ministration is strong enough to carry 
any measures against that faction which 
would reduce their country to a desert, 
for the sake of gratifying their reli- 
gious bigotry. The most importaut 
debate, in relation to the liberty of Ihe 
subject, was that upon the packing of 
juries by the Clerk of ihe Crown Office. 
It ought to be the effort of every go- 
vernment to approach as near as pos- 
sible to the highetn standard of moral 
and political excellence, and we need 
not observe, that u practice which nii* 
necessarily places any great public 
ofiScer in a continual state of contest 
between bis interests and his oath Of 
office, and thereby endangers the 
;fi)uiitaia of justice, ought to be rc^- . 
bated by every person having the 10 .^, 
terests of rcHgion^nd 6f human hap- 
piucss tit heart. 'Mg cannot but re- 
gret the fate of Low Archibald Hamrl- 
ton's motion upon the system of repre- 
sentation^ in Scotland. The represent 
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tativQ sjtatem of* provcrnmettt is either 
ba3 or good, if bad, let ua abandon the 
'‘lastitntiona of our forefaihers, and (ritre 
jup the representative system in Eug- 
land ; if good, let us extend the bene- 
fits of that ayterti to Scotland, for to 
<‘aU the preseiit mode of sending mems- 
bers to Pariiameut from Scotland a re- 
pieRciitatfvp system, is mocking the 
decency of discussion; but imperfect 


and heterogeneous as our government 
may be in theory and practice, we have 
confidence that his M yesty’a adminis- 
tration will avail theniselVea of every 
safe opportunity of approximating our 
institutions, both legislative and ex- 
ecuiive, to the improved state of Ibo 
general hitelligeucc of every branch 
of society. 




rnr foreign politics of die month 
numore important in principle, and 
ill future consequences than In their 
iminedmle effects Since publishing 
our* last number, the Duke d’Angou- 
leme has entered the Spanish capit<^l, 
uiid has placed the country under a 
Regency of Spanish Nobles, acting in 
the n line ot Fei dinand. Xhis military 
(kcciipation of Madrid is so cougunaut 
to the Spanish hystna of warfare, that 
It forms uo piomise of buccess on the 
pait of the French, and it has excited 
no other sensation than an anxiety to 
learu what moral effect the possession 
of the capital would have on the coun- 
tiy at large The entry into Madrid, 
of tlie rreuch,was viewed as a baro- 
meter, to abcertain the pulse of all 
orders of Spanish people, and we are 
happy to have to record, that this test 
has put beyond all question the most 
extraordinary unanimity of the Spa- 
niards in the cause of fieedom. The 
French, in spite of the ecldt of possess- 
ing the capital, in spite of their artful 
qse of Feidinand*8naiue,aud in spite of 
Iheir military coercion of the poor, and 
their extensive bribery of the higher 
classes, have created no public de- 
monstration whatever in tfieir favour 
In every revolution, the blind prgjn- 
dices of men of weak minds in favour 
of established systems, and the exten- 
bivo means that a govcinment has of 
corrupting and influencing a vast por- 
tioti of the community against improve- 
ment of every kind, always ensures a 
strong opposition to the patriot canse ; 
but in Spain, more inianimity has been 
evinced by every class of people in 
favour of liberty, than has been ever 
witnessed id any crisis of thorough 
ehaojge of political institutions in other 
co^tifes. Thd French justified their 
in^on of the Peninsftla, upon the 
^ principle, that the greater part of the 
Spaniards werettveme to the newCoti- 
stUution, and thut^ey were coUteCd 
by tho’ violence coustitutionists^ 

and, tbore^e, thalffitaiiee of hn army 
JBur. June, |$23, ^ 


into Spain would be^ustifiable on th.^ 
pnnciple of liberating the majority, 
and establishing the species ofgoveio- 
ment wished for by the greater nunibci. 
They have now, however, louiid that 
scLimmenseis the majoiity in faioui of 
the Constitution, that even viitbiu the 
range of their cannon, and wUbm tbf* 
influence of their bribery, they cannot 
procuic any demonstration of pnbin, 
feeling in their favour To bo con- 
sistent, theretoro, in argument or 
in principle, they ought immediately 
to retire from the country. The Duke, 
however, has pushed a fpree beyond 
Madrid, and which ia aa^d to have 
passed the Sierra Moreno, amfi to have 
defeated several small of Spanish 
forces, but our accootidk are denved 
ti om the French oflicial documents, and 
they are so disgracefully false, that no 
reliance whatever can be placed upnu 
them, further than Ascertaining the 
mere possession of their forces The 
astonishing talents of Mina pjvcs him 
a triumphant possession of Catiloina, 
and he has made several irruptions into 
France. The gieat talents and laig'> 
forOes of,Moiicey, scarcely enable him 
to keep possession of the plains, and 
every manoeuvre which liimself and 
General Donadieu, with the Baron 
d*£rroles, have practised to entrap 
Mina, ha» boen frustrated by this vigi.. 
lant and able Guerilla leader Valen- 
cia has been completely cicaied of the 
French ; and excepting their blockad- 
ing forces l^ore Pampeluna and St. 
Sebastian, and their occupation of 
Vittoria, and a few intermediate post.^ 
between the Pyrenees and Madrid, 
they cannot be said to be more in pol^. 
sesioh of the country they have over- 
ran, thaA they were before they com- 
menced the war. AU doubts as to t lie 
people of Cadhs receiving the King 
and the Cortez within their walls, aie 
at an end, the government having re- 
moved to that cjty from jScville, o« the 
the 12th Inst. In the mean time the 
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bory, eflfectcd a counter-revolution in 
Portu^l, but the issue of which is in- 
volved in obcurity by the want of an- 
thentic accounts from the scene of 
action. 

There has been no news from the 
Levant, further than the account, that 
the Greek Representatives have met, 
and have constituted a legislative as- 
sembly. 

The most important continental news 
is from the Rhine. It appears that the 
Allied Soverei$;n 8 have peremptorily 
ordered the King of VVurtemburgh to 
suppress one of the liberal Journals of 
bis capital. This is the most nefarous 
aggression upon the rights of an inde- 
pendent state that Europe has witness- 


[June, 

ed since the partition of Poland. In 
the case 'of Wurtemburgh, the people 
and the king amicably settled a free 
and representive system of government. 
There has not been the slightest dis- 
agreement between the sovereign and 
his subjects, uor no collissiou of parties 
whatever to give a colour to the inter- 
ference of foreign powers, and yet the 
allied despots assume the right of in- 
terfering with the internal affairs of 
that state. Lamentable is it that Eng- 
land should have associated herself 
with the members of a Congress, whose 
sole principle is to dogmatize over ail 
other states that have not physical 
force to resist their injustice. 


MONTHLY MEMORANDA. 


In aid of the Constitutional Govern- 
ment of Spain, a meeting has been 
held in the Great Room at the Lon- 
don Tavei^/Jpishopsgatc-strcet. At 
twelve tbe was filled. Lord 

Erskiue took ika Chair until the arri- 
val of Lord Bentiuck, to whom he 
resigned it on bis lordship's arrival. 
The meeting was addressed by Lord 
W. Bentinck, the Chairman, and the 
several resolutions were moved and 
seconded by Sir James Mackintosh, 
.foseph Marryatt, Esq. M.P., General 
Lord Lynedocb, A. Dariug, ^q.M.P., 
Lord John Russel, Lord Ebington,' Sir 
Ronald Ferguson, J. C. Hobhouse, Esq. 
M.P., Lord Erskinc, and Mr. Alder- 
man Wood. The following gentlemen 
were then appointed a committee to 
manage the subscription Mr. Lamb* 
ton, Sir U. Fergusson, Sir James Mack- 
intosh, Mr. Ellice, Mr. J. Smith, Mr. 
Hobhouf^, Mr. Hume, (M«P's>), Coi. 
Grant, Mr. R. Slade, Mr. Solly, Mr. J. 
Wilke?*, and Mr. Bowring. A subscrip- 
tion was immediately entered into, and 
among other subscriptiq^k ijke follow- 
ing were announced Lambton, 

10001. J Sir F. Burdett, 5001 . 5 Mr. 
Hobbouse, 1 OOL; the Northern XJnion, 
loot. 5 Mr. Ellice, 50L The Corpora- 
tion of London, has voted 1,000/. 

The Duke of Cumberlaaid arrived at 
bis apartments in the King’s Palace, . 
SL James’s, from the ContlnenL His 
Royal Highqpss left town immedi- 


ately for Windsor, for the purpose 
of paying his respects to tlie King. 

VauxiIall.— -This celebrated place 
of public entertainment has been open- 
ed since our last number. The great 
encouragement which tho proprietors 
received last summer seems to have 
stimulated them to fresh exertions. 
The, preparations are of an ospensivo 
and costly description-— the whole of 
the boxes have been re-pnlnted and or- 
namented, and a variety of structures 
have been formed for the exhibition of 
various entertainments. Among these 
are ballets in the Italian style, and 
theatrical representations of various 
kinds,— Cosmoramas beautifully de- 
aigned— Illuminated Fountains— and a 
Moorish Tower from which the Fire- 
Works are discharged with great mag- 
nificence. In the midst of the gor- 
geous blaze, Mr.Blackmore makes his 
ascent on the rope, and displays varj- 
ous evolutions of a daring and novel 
character. A great addition has been 
made to the decorative scenery of the 
place. There is a mechanical view of 
an erruption of IV^aut Vesuvius, with 
a Moon-light scene of the Bay of 
Naples. The Fire-v»'orks are truly 
graud^ and call forth the loudesjt ex- 
pressions of applanse.;^Upon the whole 
the improvements ara.tastthl aadUrfand, 
the managemout most. judiciott^<|Lnd 
the arrangements all well calcmtad/ 
fo secure a' contlnuaikee of public p»> 
trotiage. 
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Member returned to serve in this 
present Parliament. Boroug^b of Bos- 
siney— John Stuart Woitley, of Wort- 
ley-iiall, in the county of York, Esq. 
in the room of the Hon. John William 
Ward (now Viscouut Dudley and Ward, 
and one of the Peers of the United 
Kintydoin of Great Britain and Ire- 
land. 

Circuits of tiif. Judges.— JV cwybM 
f^ircuit . — Chief Justice Abbott and 
Justice Richardson. 

ffamc . — Justice Dallas and Baron 
(ivahain. 

Midfand.^C\i\Q\' Baron and Baron 
Carrow. 


0:^ord.--^Justice Park and Baron 
Hullock^ 

IVdrtAern.— Justice Bailey and Jus- 
rice Holroyd. 

Western, — Justice Burroug^h and 
Justice Best. 

Clericait Preferments. — The 
Rev. Dr. Birch, LL.D. Dean of Battle, 
is collated by the Bishop of Chichester 
to the Arcii-deacoury of Lewes, vacant 
by the rei^ignatioii of the Rev. E. R. 
Raynes. 

The Rev. W. Aldrich, Fellow of Mag- 
dalen College, Oxford, to the Rectory- 
of Boy ton, in the county of Wilts. 


BIRTHS. 


SONS. 


ThcLn<tyt»f Philip Jaiiies (JroPn, esq. Consul 
Genrial loi llii* Morea 

Tlw‘ Lady dl' the Rev. John Colas, Milhind* 
liouse, Siis'^ex 
Tlio LtifU of J)r. Goldhijt 
The Laily of Uhailcia Wake, esq. Rainshaw, 
Derhyslnie 

The L.idy of Fh’tc?>er WiKoii, osq. Beflfnrd- 
plaeo 

The Lady of William Hay, Alberinarle-stroet 
The Lady of John li;uMmliill, c^q. Lavendci 
Sweep, Claphani-common 
The Lady of S. G. Smith, Ot*q. Palucr’s-grcen, 
S()utlij?ato 

The I.ady of the Rev. J. Brasao, .M.A. Wood- 
Iiouse, Essex 

The Lady of Horatio Ripley, esq, Lawrence 

PounlJiPy-lane 


The Ladv of .To'=iiah Spode, juu. oaq Great Fen- 
ton, StaiToidshire 

The I<a«lv of Dr. Fitton.Ha'Jtinafs 

The Lady ot Jo)m Plummer, e^q. M.P, Carshal- 
ton-puik 

The Lady of the Rov.WiUiamVanaittart White, 
Waltham 

The Ladv of Lieirt. Colonel Sir Charles Dance. 
Mcrry-hill, Blishev, llerU - 

The Ladv of Lieut. Col. DAwld||ft,Orceu>stroct 

ThcLmU of (1. H. \Vilkfo»on71^. Harpeiley 
; ark, Durham 

The Lady of Michael Bn«MJ,C8q. Uppei Brook- 
street 

The Lady of Sir Richard Paul Jodrcll, hart, 
Maiiehester-fttreet 

The Lady of W.V. Surtees, esq. Devonshire- 
place. 


DAUGHTERS, 


Lady William Pilxrov, Great Cumherlnnd-street' 
The Marcbiouessde Ria 2 io Horza, Royal Hotel, 
Ediiil)uri!;fi 

Tlie Lady of William Alcock, c-jq. Great Coram- 
eet 

The Lady of the lion. W’illlam Coveiitiy, Le- 
vaiit-lodge, Worcestershire 
The Lady of Lieut. Colonel C.ookson, Ayton, 
Stokely 

The Lad y of Arthur Norris, esq. Langley. Bucks , 
The Lady ol T. R. Thellngson, esq. Yotk-place* 


The Lady of D. Maclean, es^.BrtinRwlch-squaro 
Mrs. Bellchambers, Dorset-street, Salisbury- 
squarc 

The Lady of Captain Blanshard, of the^Ion. 

Company's Ship, Marquis Wciriagton 
The Lady of William JVPKenzie, esq. of the 3d 
Dragoons, Russell-square 
The I/Hdy of J. U. Nioholls, esq. Parliament-st. 
The Lady of John F. Moukhousc, esq. Turn- 
ham-green-terrace. 


MARRIAGES. 


Andrews, Mathias, esq, to 
Salmon, Miss Mary l^rances, both of Read- 
ing, Berks 

Boys, James, esq. of Rochester, to 
Taiioor, Miss Eliza, daughter of Thomas 
Tanner, c«q. of his Majcsity's Customs 

Boliugbroke, Horatio, esq. of Norwich, to 
Peyton, Miss Hannah Shaw, St. Mary’s-sqr. 
Bjlirniingham 

Roifdiqttlh James, esq. Fellow of the Royal Col- 

t e of Surgeons, London, to 

igo, Mi<iS Maiw C. daughter of Lewis 
igo, esq. of the Royal AllnU ■ ' 

Roswell, Rev. Martin, of Southgate, Middlesex, 
to 

Chatftcld, Miss Dorethea, daughf^ Of the 
Rev. Dr. Chatiield^rav of Chatteris ^ 

Cook, James, esq. of Brighton, to 
Churotiill, MUa Marla, W,atUngton, Oxford- 
shire 


Cunlllfe, James, esq. Blachl)nrn,J>anker, to 
Ostle, Mary, Clifford-touse, North 

Shields ' 

Cory, Lieut G.C..I 0 
Bcm, Miss, Triplow, Cambridgeshire 
DuSietd, John, esq. Bernard-strcct, Russpll- 
square, to 

Bovill, Miss Eliza, Putney 
DewellfRev. Charles, of Malmsbury, to 
Hughes, Miss .Sarah A., Devizes 
Fm'ster, Hdchard, esq. of Hunter-street, Bruns- 
wick-sqtl)&re,to 

Rabbeth. Miss Mary Ann, Bedford-street, ,<v 
Bedford-row 

Howden, Alexander, esq. Torrington-square, to 
Gardner, Miss Christian, Meckleuherg- 
square 

Haygai tli, Vicar, of Stapleford, Notts, to 
Miss Elizabeth Catherine, daughter of tlic 
Bamuel Leach, esq. 
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WfHl/rsnn, Geo. HrnflcK!, to Ovbome, JSdward, c»q. Loddenilon-lodeo, 8t». 

Nciitc, Mipji, J3!nfielddo(lge, Berks plohurst, Kent, to 

Hankuison, Rev. R, K. of Walpole, SJt, Peter's, Downing, Miss Ann, Thonias-street, Souths 
Norfolk, to ' ' wark 

f liatlleW, MisR Susannah Mary Anne, (laugh* Priec, Rev. Thomas, M A. to 
tor of the Rev. llr, ChatfielUjViear of Chat* Tcape, Miss Elizabeth Margaret, George-st , 

ttMis Trinity-square 

JoIiijSoii, Captain D. E. of the 5th Reg, of Foot, Robinson, Rev, John, of Doncaster, to 
b> Foljainbe, Miss Arrabella, Savile Osberton, 

Rates, Miss Sarah Ellis, Kenniqgton-com- County of Nottingham 

n">n Sheldon, S. esq. Woburn-place, to 

.7oh’.-.ou, Captain of the Hon. East India Com- Barry, Mrs. John-street, Bedford-row 
pnnv’s sorvh o, to Sidney, Rev. Edwirr, A.B. to 

V/alkcr, Mhs Dorothy, daughter of the late Vaughan, Miss Eliza, Shrewsbury 
ilciuy Walker, esq. Whitby, Yoikshire Stacey, Courtney, esq, of Hill green, to 

Kersbiivv, Mr. Samuel, of Stoke Newington, to Tyssen, Miss Cliarlotte, FiJzioy-siiuare 
Viirquot, .M iss Harriet, daughter of A J. Par- Simpson, Mr. Robert, of Wallington, to 
qiiot, one of the Cashieiti of the Rank Addis, Miss.Crovdon 

Kemp, Nathaniel, esq, ofOvingdeano, to Stallard, Samuel frampton, esq. BurtonCres- 

Eamcr, Mis.H Augusta Caroline, daughter of ‘ cent, to 

the-hitc Sir John Earner Nicbolls, Miss Eliza Catherine, Toft, Lincolr^ 

Marslmil, Edward, esq. of the War Offiee, to shire 

Faufder, Miss Mary, Qower-street, Bedford- Trimmer, Rev, Henry, B.A. Exeter College, 
^q^^lre Oxford, to 

Noi ris, Wniiam, esq. M.D. .Stourbridge, to Peaeou, Miss Mary', Rujssell-pl., Fltzroy-sq, 

Mills Blake, daughter Qf the late Capt*. Geo. Uuiacke, John, esq. of Baughton, Cheshire, to 
Blake, Royal Navy Pierrepoint, Miss Anne, only daughter of the 

Owen, Charles Oustavus, esq. Queen’s College, late William Pierrepolnt. esq. Admiral of the 
Oxford, to Blue, of Farley-hill, County ot Sun’ey 

Hieks, Mtss Elizabeth Sarah, JDavlcS'Street, . Williams, Col, Sir Daniel, of Stamford-hill, to 
lierkeley^tH);tiar« " Stable, Miss, of the Tenace, Kentish Town. 


DEATHS. 


Arnold, Mr. Edward, Jatse of New-st., Spring- MHehell, Leadenhall-street — Myers, Joseph 

gardens — ^Abhotty Captain Peter Duprey,R. N. Hart, M.D. John-strcct, Araerira-square, (HJ — 

Leigh btreetjjyuilno Crescent. MTniosh, George, esq. CharterhouHC-squaie — 

liuvy, Mra jM RrV'. widow of the late Richard Meu^lac, Francis, esq. Kensington, 71 . 

' ^ury,e»q,WlI&sy>?iear Coventry— Bally, John, Noble, William, escj. Foley-place, 78. 

esq. late of Kingst^ippop-Thainea, 80— Birch, Ovenden, Mrs. widow of Thomas Ovenden^ 

Rev. James, B.ll. WJbtor of Great Wishford and Bames-terrace, 79. 

▼Icar of ^sl^ury, Plam pin. Rev. John, M. A. rector of WhaUield 

Cooper, Miss Caroline, youngest daughter of and Stanstead, Suffolk, 6^— Pe\ ton. Mts. Julia, 
the late Francis Cooper, esq. Clapton— CbesIyU, relict of the late Mr. William Peyton, Wimble- 

Richard, esq. Kennfngtdn— Cook, Sir George, ton — Preston, Mrs. widow of Ja^ob PieFton, 
W h.eatley, near Doncaster, 80. esq. Berston-han,Norfolk— Piessc, Mrs. wife of 

' ^Ulptt; John, ecui^NottinghapifffO^— 'Miss Anna Mr. Charlce Picsse, Lleson-grove. North — 

Majr^ daughter of Sir Christopher and Lady Emily, Miss, third daughter of John Pearson, 
Jlethell (h)drington, Doddingtoii^ Gloucester- esq. Alhcrmarle-street. 

-shire — Eakins, John, esq. Frognal, Hampstead . Ridout, Jolm Gibbs, M.D. Crescri^ut, Nc\7 
— Elli*? . M rs. M ary, widow of the late Mr. John Bridge-street, 66. 

Bjlls, Wimborneminster,Duraet5hire. Bharpe, Mrs. Jane Mary, wife of the Rov. 

I’wster, Henry, esq. M. A. Commiesiotier of Lancelot Sharpe, rector of Allhallows, SUtiiing- 
Bankrupt'^, nephew of Lord EMon and Lord lane— fttandley, Mrs. widow of the late Henry 
Stoweh, Calai^MK. Justice FletehOL Dublin P. Stanley, esq. Paxton-plhcc — Stopford, LietU. 
— PonUtoii, Mrs. widow of the Dhnlel Col. James, at Pisa-^Shottor, Mr. James, Sun- 
PbiiUton, ftsq. N (irtoii-streot, Fitzroy-square. bury, Mjcldlese^ 67. 

Hanuam, Williaiil, esq. Covert-garden— Hall, Tatloclt, Gresley, esq. Upper Gower-strect, 21 

Mr. Anthony, solicitor, CoIcman-streeb—Hodg- — ThoiuM, John, esq. Orampound, Cornwall— 
s<m, Henry, (isq. of the Bengal Civil Service— Thompson, Rev. George. D.D. Principal of Kd- 
Miss Harriet, youngest daughter of tho late mund.hhll.OTpford— Marla, the Infant daughter 

» 1 Harria,eR(i|. of Fisher, Surrey— Hewlet, of the late William Twfnell, esq. Caveiidihlu 

ances.wifeof Mr. Hewlet, MoIlOway— equate— Taylor, Mrs. Susannah, wife of 51 r. 

Hyde> Charles, esq. Moorc-plaee, Lambeth. ■ John Taylor, Norwich, 68 
Joneii.Johu, esq. Norwood-green, Middlesex, Wiglitwlck, Mrs. Elizabeth, wife of John 
74— Jones, Sqinuel, esq* LaytonstonOi E9fle3t,S5 Wlghtwlck, esq. SanJgates, Chertscy, SuiTsy— 
— Jepson, Ruv, Clmrles, curate oiwelghijDgton, Wldte, Captain Charles Samuel, R.N., Paris— 

near Lincoln. . ' k * Wat.s6n,Thoma8,esq.Judd-8trcet,Brunsvirick.. 

KeUb, George 5Touat, esq. son of Captain Sir ' square, 71— Western, Mrs. Mary, wife of the 
George Keith, hart. R.N*, at Sierra Leohd. Rev. Thomas W. Western, Rivenhalhplacc, 
LcAtham, John, osq. Pontefract, 84— Long- County qf Essex— Wedderburh, George, e»q. 

dill.p. W* esq. Sldroouth-place— Laldlow, Mrs. only child of Sir I>avid Wedderbum, bart at 

Ann, wife qf Mr. Laidlopr, Coveatry-slreeVSL ' Brorapton— Wequelin, John, C. esq. Now Botid>> 
James's, ^ street, 67— Walker, M'f8.rellctofthelateJo^h 

Molcsworth, Mr. wife of the iUr. Willfem Walker»esq, Eastwood, County of York— Wukt, 

i Mhlcsworth, Ht. Breohe Rcc|ory^|SpCounty of Miss. Hayndt Mary, daughter of JoB<»plii 
Corn wall— Mai tmao. Lieut Robert, H.N. at hsq. Westham, County of Kent— Wllsoh, loR 
W'EKe, Filfeshirc— MordaUnt,* iffr Charles, bait„ ThdTOaa,Wjgton,Cnmherland,8s»— Y oum^MJso 

-Walioui Warwick»hir^Maiulers,Gid^&R.obert, ' Jane Mjirgarot, eldest daughtet'of Col. youngs > 
oftlie;d^FooLandMfid4l^ofI^|mmentfor Hony<«^|ii&l* Sussex, ' 
Ci«»l»^|ie^MiRhelLMrx wlfiOfMr. 
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COMMERCIAL REPORT. 
Tuesdap^ June 24, 1823. 


Cotton. — ^There has been a fair de- 
mand in our Cotton market this week, 
partly for export, but chiefly by specu- 
lators and for home consumption. The 
sales amount to 1400 bales, viz. in bond, 
500 Bengfals hd. a b\d. ordinary and 
middling, b\d. gfood fair; 370 Surats 
bid, a b\d. good fair, to 6d. a OJd. very 
goodj 450 Pernams lljd. fair, lljd. 
good 5 30 Stnyrnas 7Jd. good fair; and 
duty paid, 3*0 West India %\d, a SJdf. 
Cotton otTcrs less freely, and Brazils 
ill particular are much wanted and 
Scarce. 

.SuoAR. — ^Therc was a considerable 
demaud for Plantation Sugars 'last 
week, and at the close of the market 
on Friday an advance of 1a. a 2 a. roust 
be stated on the prices of the preced- 


ing week. The public sates were 
brought forward, consisting of 203 hhda 
St. Lucia, and 277 hhds Bdrbadocs ; the 
whole went off with great briskness ; 
St* Lncia brown 53a. 6cf* a 05a. ; mid- 
dling 564. a 58a. ; good .59# O 6^. 6cf. $ 
Barbadoes 5Sa. a 67a. 6ef. 

Corn.— A good deal of Wheat re- 
mained over for last week, but the fresh 
arrivals yesterday from Essex, Kent, 
and Snflfbik were not large, and in con- 
sequence of the unseasonable weather 
during the last few days, there was 
more disposition to purchase*, good 
runs fully recovered the decline which 
was noted on Friday, and in a few in- 
stances rather better prices were ob- 
tained than the preceding Monday, and 
the trade closed briskly. 


LIST OF PATENTS. 


Thomas Hancock, of Goswell Mews, 
St. Luke, Old-street, Middlesex, patent 
cork -manufacturer ; for an improve- 
lueut in the preparation of pitch and 
tar. Dated March 22, J823. 

^ I’hornas VVhickham, of Nottingham, 
lace-niarinfacturer ; for a compound 
paste and liquid for imj;>roving and 
colouring lace and net, and all other 
inanufacturod articles made of flax, 
cotton, wool, silk, or other animal or 
vegetable substance. Dated March 24, 
1823. 

William Jessop, of Bntterley Hall, 
Derbyshire, iron-roaster ; for an elastic 
metallic piston or packing of pistons, 
to be applied either externally or inter- 
nally to cylinders. Dated March 27, 
1823. 

William Warcup, of Hartford, Kent, 
engineer ; for an improvement in the 
construction of a machine called a 
mangle. Dated April 3,' 1823. 

James Frost, of Finchley, Middleset, 
builder, for improvements in forminl; 
cements with calcarious substances. 
l>ated April 3,1823. 

Christopher Pope,^of Bristol, spelter- 
nfiaker and metal-merchant ; for a com- 
positibn of met«^ for the sheathing of 
the bottom of ships, and for roofing 
hoitsGp. Dated April 8, 1$23« , 

Daniel Wade Acraman, of Bristol, 
iroiMRaiittlkctiiirer t and WIHimn Piper, 


of the Cockley iron-works, near Kid- 
derminster, iron-manufacturer ; for im- 
provemcDts in the preparation of iron 
for chains and chain-cables. Dated 
April 12, 1823. 

John Martin Hanchet, of Crescent- 
plpce, Btackfriars, London; fbr im- 
provements in propelling boats and 
vessels. Dated April 12, 1823. 

John Francis, of Norwich, shawl 
and bombazine-manufacturer; for an 
Improvement in manufacturing a cer- 
taitt fltbric, composed of silk and 
worsted. Dated April 12, 1823. 

Gerard Granlhie, of Castle-street, 
Rplborn, London, gentleman; for a 
mdehine or apparatus, adapted to the 
conveyanoe of persons and goods over 
water or ravins, for military or- other 
cbjeota ’Dated April 16,. 1823. 

Joseph Johnson, of Waterloo-bridge 
Wharf, Middlesex ; for improvements 
on drags, to be used for carriages. 
Dated April 16, 1823. 

Samuel Hall,of Basford Notts, colton- 
spinndr for a metbod improving lace, 
net, muslin, calico, dec. Dated April 
18, 1828. 

Wiltiam SbtKhworth, of Sharpies, 
Lancashire, bl^ohei* ; for an apparatus 
to facilitate thh operation of drying 
calicos, mosHns^ Khens, or other simr- 
1^ fabrics. Dated April 19, 1823« 
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LIST OF BANKRUPTS AND DIVIDENDS, 

From SATURDAY, MAY X7, to SATURDAY, JUNE 17, 1833. 
Extracted from the London Gazette, 

N.B. All the Meeting arc at the Court of Commissioner Bimnghall-strcctf 
unless otherwise expressed. The Attornies’ Names are in Parenthesis. 

BANRUPTCIES SUPERSEDED. 

W. Hcnty, Plnckley, Kent, smith. S. Field, late of R'ichmond . wlne-rnerchant. 

1». Drown, Wavton, Uiuirashire. S. Turner, of the Stook Exchange, Capel-tiniH , 

T, G ilhcrt, juji. 1 /ong-apre. eoach^maker. ^ itockbroker. 

K. Pullatn, Leeds, luorchant. 

BANKRUPTCIES ENLARGED. 

W. II. Glasier, of Park-street, Westminster, B. Burgess and J. Gate, Portsmouth, brewers* 
moncy-scriveiiev, from April 8 to Muy 27> from July 1 to 17. 

^ BANKRUPTS. 


Auckland, C. Beaiivolr Tovni-wharf, Kings- 
land-road, Guilder. (Hodapn, King's - road, 
no«lford-row. 

Arkell, J. Steeple Aston, Oxfordshire, dealer in 
rattle. (Beekf‘, I>«vooehire-strcet, Queen- 
square. 

Annets, T. Liverpool, »tdne-merch«\tts. (Low- 
tin tind Nicholson, Lansdown-placc, Bruus- 
wdek-squarc. 

Banks, J. Leeds, flax-spinner. (Stocker ami 
Dawson, New Boswell.conrt, Carry-street. 
Buckle, J. Eeandx-mill,' Yorkshire, miller. 

(Spence, Thteadne«dle-street. 

Burton, H. Thayer-^reet, Manchoster-square, 
auctioneer, (Calton, High-street, Mary-Uw 
bono. 

Ball, G. IVI. Shakspeaic>-walk, Shad well, auc- 
tioneer, (Downs, Bury-street, St. Mary-axe. 
Jladdrr, J. Bolton-U*-MooV», Lan ea shire ,'cotton- 
luanut'acturer. (Milne and Parry, Temple. 
Bell, J. Guern^iey, merchant. (Shelton ami 
Clark, Ses«lonH-l]ouse, Old Bailey. 

BelI,>Y. and Harris, J.G. Bridge-street, West- 
minster, haberdashers. (Gates, Cateaton- 
atrect. 

Brown, G. of New Bond-atrcet,oilinan, (Heath, 
King's IloBch-walk, Temple, 

Burges, E. and Oate,J. late of Portsmouth, 
brovvers, (Bogue,, Great Jamos-atreet, Bed- 
ford row, 3*. 

Bun N , T. late of Little Hampton, Sussex, gro- 
cer! (Freeman and Co. Culeman-street 
BtrrtittfT. Canwood, Somerttetehire. wood-mer- 
chant. (Popkin, Dean street,. Soho. 

Buck, J. Goldsuiith's-row, HaeVney-road, (jar- 
peuUT. (Hewitt, TokenhouseoVaro, l^othbury. 
Cave, J. Coventry, riband-maitumeturer. (Loiq; 
and Austin, Gray‘«-inJi. 

Corby, J.- Klngslatid-road, oarpoutcr. (Hut- 
chinson, Crown-court, Threadncedle-street. 
Clubhe.T. Chester, ale-hrei»er. (Phtlpot and 
Stone, o utbn mpton-s^f eeS, Blooinshvry-sq.^ 
Corney, J. Bcanehamp, Essex, shopkeeper. 

(Harvey aud Wilson, Llncoln’s-inn-flelds. • 
Cowie,,f. George street, Maiudon-house, winia- 

’’ inerehant. (Stephenstoi^ .Kew-coartt Bt. 
. Swithin's-lane. - . , • 

Coeter.W Mount-street, HdhhveV-iKiu., trtflok- 
layer. (Hamilton and Twihhig, BofSHck-st., 

ftoho. 

Cole, J. of Wolverhampton, cttgrier. (WilUam# 
^nd Co. , 01d-bul1ding», Lihcohi's-ini]^ 
Comwdl, W. Tiirfity-plare.'Chaping-dtees, led- 
Hier«Weeche«-mKker 4 ( Dennhi, Austhifrimre. 
penne, J. Laml»'s CunduH-street, watch-maker. 
^ ^Hbaldeston aud Murray, pondort-stteet, 
^ Feiichurch-streot. 

Picas, J. MandhCfter, dealer, (.fay, Oray'e-itw- 
> place. 


DaviCB,.! . Llandovery, Carmarthenshire, grocoi*. 
(Bridges and Quilter, lied Lion-square. 

Darby, 1>. Olive-hill, Shiopshire, unller. (Ma- 
kinson. Middle 'JVtnple. 

East, W. of Newbury, Berk-s, coal nicndnint. 
(Aldridge and C, Snnlh, Lini*oln's-inn. 

Fiehl, late of PLiclunond, wiue.merehant, ( Bru- 
incll. Church-passage, Giuidhall. 

Flatiiian,T. Hanipton-wif k, soap-boiler, (Guy, 
HamiHon wick. 

Field, G, Bognor, Essex, erroeer. (0*il)aldestoD 
ai)»l M iirray, Londnn-Mtreet, Fcneluiieh-iit, 

Gee, S. of C.ainhriclgc, rininaii. (J.M. Nelson, 
Barnaid’s-inii. 

Grierson, A. Dudley, draper. (Cunlifle, Man- 
chcRter, 

Goubau, L. J. of the Haymarket, hotel-keeper, 
(Rigby, Golden-square. 

Gray, W. Birmingham, nail-factor. (Norton and 
Chaplin . Gray’s-inn-sq uart*. 

Gill, R. and Griftin, C. Skiuner-stiect, Snow- 
hill, njen;ers. ( Russen, Crown-courl, Aiders- 
gate-street. 

Gerhardi, H. SavHge-gardens,merchant. (Nhid 
and Cottci'ill, Throgmor ton-street. 

ilutton, J. of Ahchurch-lane, painter. (B, Whit- 
tington, ArtiHery-lane, Bishopsgatft. 

Higham, J. Krecklcton, LancaHhlre, coal-mcr- 
chant. (Wheeler, (’astle-street, Holhovn. 

Hurry, J. LiverpfKd,ahip-« handler. (Tti^ lor and 
Ro'sepe, King's Bench-walk, Temple, 

Halford, G. of Shlpton-npon-Stinver, Worces- 
tershire, auetioiiew. (Eyre and Co., Gray V 
inn- square. 

Hitchins.J. Littlington, Sussex, fanner. (Pen- 
fold, Temple. 

H^I,T. Crown-street, Soho, carpenter. (Maug- 
ham, Great St. Helen's. 

Uerltert, G, Sihhortoft, NorthampWshire, 
salesman. (Fuller and Saltwell, Cnrltou- 
chaadters. Regent-street 

Hollander, L. A. Winche»ter-street, diamond- 
merchant. (Waroe and Son, Leadeuhall-st. 

Hawkins, R.F. Leadenhall-atrect, patent an- 
chor-manufactiirer. (llutchitisoti. Crown- 
court, Tlireodneedle-street. 

Inglis, J, B. and J- Mark-lane, merchants. 
(Healing, Lawrence-lane, Cheapside. 

Jones, W. lisindsworth, StaffoMshiro,. fartiieip. 
(Willis, Watson, and Bower .Tokenliousc-yard 

Kingston, V, Martin’s-lane, wiue-mcrchant. 
(Paterson and Pelle, Old Broodl-strcet 

Lax,J. Liverpool, brevfer. (Leicester, Liver- 
pool . . ‘ 

Lowe, J. Newmaa-stmet, Painter ott glass. 
(Glabow^ Mark-faiie« 

Mgh»C. avid Tootil, of TyldsDy, Lattca- 
*shire, c'a!ic0*j|!ieittters; CMilhe and Co^Tcoit^ 
pie. ^ 
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Mi^nei.J.Bankhail.Cumborlanfl.dCiilor. (Moua- 
-sey and Gray, Sta|di‘ hm. 

Milno*?, Jl. Halifax, riopit. (Wataon and Son, 
Hduvi'rio-stroet, Floot street. 

JVlilinrt, W. Caiiiab> -street, Cavnaby-market, 
vicl nailer. (Adams and Tillenrd, Old Jewry. 

Manser, T. Caroline street, C«jmmorcial-roau, 
eooper. ('Vest, Red Lnm-street, Wappinif. 

Marsh, G. W. Hope Rowdier, Slu'opahire, flan- 
nel-maniifact urtT. (Lane and Bennett, Law- 
rence Pountney.place. 

Milhnrn, J. of Newcastle upon-Tyne, woollen- 
draper. ((irace and Co., llirehin-lanc. Lom- 
bard-street. 

Mercer, W, of PaekerS-roiivt, Col.nnan-street, 
wine incrcLant. (Hurnlev and Atknis, Fox 
Ordiiiiirv-eourt, NicUolas-laue. 

Nelson, WMate ol .iewin-err-cent, Aldersgate- 
street, bi ewer. (T. N . Williams, Hund-court, 
Walbrook. 

New, Paternoster-row, uinbrella-oianufac- 
tnrer. (Hindtnaifth, Creseciit, JcAVin-street. 

Parry,.!. Kveibm, Lancashire, joiner. (Taylor 
and Ro-roe, Kind’s licin'h-w'alk, Temple. 

3'e.irse, W. C. formerly ot I'leet-strcel, and now 
or bate ol liaintree, Esstcx, grocer, (Amory 
and Colep, Throgmorton-stieet. 

Pitcher, W. Salisbiiry-souave, carpenter. (Vin- 
cent, Hedfonl-street, Red lord-square. 

Pullan, U. of Leeds, Yoik.slure, merchant, (Par- 
ton. Row (^hurch-yard, Cheapside. 

Prowse.A. Haselbury, Somersetshire, limnaa. 
( Rennett, Syuioiid’s-inn. 

Ilowlev. .r . and Cdarke. J. R R. Stoin p<n t, Wor- 
cesii‘ 1 -hire, timhor-nierchanfs. (Rlackstock 
and IJuni',*, King’s Tb’iii li-walk. 

itenvl, J Lovi'-laoe, Aldeniianhiiry, cloth-work- 
er. (Walkei , Rankin, and Richards, Rasing- 
1 1 all -street. 

K.indall, .1. A. M'al worth, corn-dealer. (Hodg- 
son and Rui ton, Saloliurv-slroct, Strand. 

Rowley, .1. late (d Stoiirimrt, Worcestershire, 
lhnh<*i-inerchai't (Recke, Hevon^hire-streetf 
Queen-square. 


m7 

Suttdiffe, R. Cheapside, warehouseman, ( Bol- 
ton, Austin-friars. 

Score, G.‘ Tokeniiotise-yard, scrivener. (Dur- 
fiiot, King^s Hcnch-walk, Temple. 

Salibhury, A. WiiuUor, and D. Salis.bnrv, Not • 
tinglisvn, drapers. (Clarke, Richards, and 
Medcttlfe, Chaneerv-Iane. 

Sedglcy, W. jiui. Dudley, grocer. (Hindmarsh, 
Crescent, Je win-street, Cripplegate. 

Sparks,, W. and Sparks, J, of Frorae Sclwood, 
Somersetshire. (VViliiams, Red Lion-square. 

Scott, J. Preston, draper. (Rllis, Sons, Walms- 
ley, and Ooiton, Chanocry-lane. 

J. Rijmingham, plater. (Long and 
Austen, Holborn-couii, Gruy's-inn. 

Tate, J. Adam-^treet, Adelphi, coal-jneichant. 
(Hodgson IkRurton.SaliKijury-.street, Strand. 

Taylor, .1. Lydeard St. Lawrence, Sqmerset- 
shire, dealer. (Shaw and Stcplicn,!, Bedford- 
row'. 

Thatcher, S. J. Worth, Sussex, innkeeper. 
(Leigh, Charlotte-row, Man«;ion hou-,e. 

Trail, A lianoverr&trcet, IlRnover-square, boot- 
maker. (Pugh, Langboarn-'chajnhera, I^en- 
ehurch-street. 

Thomas, VV. L. Brighton, gnicer. (Osbaldeston 
and Murray, Loiulou-street, Fenchureh-st. 

Turner, J. Fleet-street, silk-mercer. ( Hutchin- 
son, Crovm court, Threadheedle-.-treet, 

Tkyler, H. Leomiostcr, IJcrefordshiie, grocer, 
(Richardsfin, Lineolirs-inn-fields, 

White, J^. Maideii-Rradley, Wiltshire, farmer. 
( Dine, Liticoln’s-iun-lielus. 

Witcomh, J. Warminster, inoney-scrivener. 
(Popkin, Dean-street, Soho. 

Whitehead, R Nt*rwuh, boinhazine-tnaiiufac- 
turer (Tavlor and Roscoe, King's Rciich- 
walk, 'rempJe. 

.West, A, Rainsoy, Huntingdonshire, grocer. 
(Long and Au<<ten, Holliorrb-courl.Gray’s-inn. 

Wilkie, T Pateinostm -vow, bookseller (Clare, 
Dickinson, and Delaniar^, Frederick Vplace, 
Old Jewry. 


Dimdends, 


DIVIDENDS. 


Atinore, W. C. Wood-street, London, Manches- 
ter, warehonseujHn, July liJ. 

Ainall, Leamiu;>ton, Wanvickshire, wino-mer- 
ch.int, Julv 7. 

Adams, W W. Bow- lane, merchant, Jnlv 5. 

Adams, J. Stamlord, liquor-merchant, July ». 

Aldmtts, T. nnd R. Skiiiuer-sticet, wine-iacr- 
ch.inls, July 12. 

Hewiey, Manchester tailor, ,Tni>e 10, 

Rroggenkate, <». A, T. Littlft Ba«t Cheap, mer- 
chants, June 24. 

Tlosisto, W. Reading, w’oollen-draper, June 17. 

Raneks, W. and J. P. Perry, Riririingham, mer- 
chants, June 17- 

Denham, 11. High-street, So ulbwork, ironmon- 
ger, June 2 h. 

Brown, J. Fleet-market, grocer, June 24, 

Devlll, C P Ipswich.jeweller, July 6. 

Bruggenkate, G. A. T. Little East Clieap, mer- 
ehaiit, June 24. 

Bradoek, J. Maiicbester, merchant, June 9. 

flarnaid, W. Framptou-upon-Gloucestershire, 
June 2J, 

Brown, G. Broad-street, Westminster, uphol- 
sterer, June 24. 

Barry, C. Jormyn-stmt, surgeon,, June 21. 

Byab, J. Pateriionter-row, bookseller, June 21. ‘ 

Bettuettir B. Little D«a, Glocestershire^ nailer, 
Juno 211. 

Bromley, J. jun. Stafford, simo manufacturer, 
June 27. 

Bradook, J. Manclioster, merchant, JuQOd. 

Barry, E. Jennyiii-street, St James’s, surgeon, 
June 21. ^ 

Berthond.ll. Soho-sttuare, book seller, June 2ft, 

BoHlock, E. EaH Shfltou, Loieestnr, bleacher. 

Bell, Q, Uerwick-upon-Tii^eedt cooper, June 24. 


Banmi d,W. Franiptim-uimn-Sevom, Glouces- 
tershire, gi ocer, June 2J. 

Crneklen, J. jun.Eiilicld-w.'i-h, farmer, June 28. 

Clemonts, J. Newpoit, JVIonmoiithshire, shop- 
keeper, Jane 2'b 

CotG’rell, W. Bi'shop’s-Cloeve, Gloucestershire, 
farmer, J une 24. 

Carberry, R. and D. Howell, St. James's-street, 
Westjninster, hatters, July r>. 

Colson, W* Plvtaontb, grocer, June 24. 

Baers, J3. Chancery-lane, victimller, July 5. 

jPo. Rowre, J.P. aiid J.Tlambrook, Angei-coiirt, 
Thrograorton-street.lmercbants, June 10. 

Btiiikiu, K. Shnd-Tliamei., lioisleydowii, light- 
erman, June 28. 

Doi-set, G., J Johnson, J. >Vilkiu8on, W. Ber- 
ners, and J. Tilsoq, N e w Bond-street, hankers, 
July 32. 

Day, J. aud R. Camberwell-green^ stone-masons, 
July 28. 

Day, R. H. To v ill, Kent, aced-cr usher, June 17. 

Dcschamps, W. W., B. ft. Morgan, andP. Mt\ 
Taggart, SulTolk-lane, merchants, June 28. 

Dicka, J. London-street, 'IVottenham-courfc-Toad, ' 
carpenter, July 8. 

Elam, T. W. Bradford, Wiltshire, clolhfer, June 

as. 

Elliott; G, Rochester, grocer, June 21. 

Euiett>H. Liveri^ol, colour-maker, June 17. 

Enoch, J. Dirmingham, brush -makei*, July 8. 

Fairhead, J. Cresslng, Essex, jobber, July 2. 

FeUe, G. Lawrence Pountney-hill, merchant, 
July 6. 

Fiiend, D, latd of Ramsgate, shipwright. Jt^e 
16. * 

Foster, T. and fi. B. Yalding, Kent, malutere, 
June 1 4, 
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Eotljergill, W. Cannon<street-road, ship-owner, 
June 14. 

Gower, J. Mark-lane, wine-broker. 

Oiblett, P. New Bond-street, and VlT. OibleU. 
Mirklefeed - hall, Hertfordshire, butchers, 
June 17, « 

Garrod, S. Paddington-strcet, Mary-le-bone, 
bookseller, June 14, 

Gray, C., Upper Montague- street, Mary-le-bone, 
borse-deater, July 16. 

Garnett, A. Liverpool, merchant, July 7. 

Green, W. jun. Bxinoutb-street, Clerkenwell, 
ironmonger, June 28. 

Oregson, W. Kingston-upon-Hull, merchant, 
June 28. 

Green, W. Gracecburch-street, stationer, June 
28. 

George. T. Leeds, merdiant, June 30. 

Hart, J. Ed^vardstone, Suifolk, malster, July 4. 

Hand'scoine, J. H. Newport Pagnell, Bucking- 
hamshire, lace-merchant, July 6. 

Ilavvev, M. B. Wlthiim, and J. W. Harvey, 
Uadleigh-haU, Essex, banker, Juno 24. 

Hall, T. Old Compton-strcet, Soho, woollen- 
draper, July 6. 

Howard; J, Norwich, butcher, June 26. 

Hamilton, R. Old Broad-street, underwriter, 
June 21. 

Haynes, W. Stourbridge, Worcestershire, cur- 
rier, June 19. 

Henshaw. J. (ilocester-placc, Poitiuan-square, 
Iwoksellcr, July ,'i. 

Hall, R. Jun. Bury, Lancashire, cotton-manu- 
facturer, July 7. 

Hall, C. G. Grosvcnor-street, West Pimlico, 
carpenter. 

Hart, S. G. Harwich, merchant, Juno 24. 

Heap, W. and J. Ilepworth, Yorkshire, clothier, 
June 26. - ^ 

Hollis, J. GoawdI*Btreet-road, stone-mason, 
June 24. . . ^ 

Hays, C. aud W. H. Blunden, Oxford-street, 
linen-drapers, July 12. 

Jeaffre8on,W. Framlingham, Suffolk, apothe- 
cary, June 24. 

Jones, r>. Matbrafall, Montgomeryshire, tanner, 
July 8. 

Jones, T. Abergavenny, tanner, June 29. 

Ivent, M. Catesby, Northamptonshire, grasier, 
July 7. 

James, £. and fl. Weston, late of Manchester, 
hop-dealers, J une 11. 

Kent.T. Kirton-Holme, Lincoln, butcher, July 7. 

Keene, W. C. Mary-k-bono, farrier, June 10. 

Keene, W. C. Mary-le-bone-lane, Juno 24. 

King, W. Oaveadish, Suffolk, grocer, July 5. 

Lettsom, Cannon -street, London, tin-plate ma- 
nufacturer, Ju^ 12. 

Lowndes, W., J. Robinson, and H. NeUd, Man- 
chester, cotton-merchants, June 10. 

Leyburn, G. late of Bishopsgate street, provi- 
sion-merchant, J uue 1 7- . 

Leigh, S. Strand, bookseller, July 12, * 

Longrigg, J. Liverpool, linen-draper, June 17, 

Lawton, J. Belpb, York, innkeeper, July 12. ' 

Miles, 8. Ludgate-street, watch-maker, July 5; 

Monk, K. and J. Hodgskin, Maidstone, grocers, 
June 28. > ^ 

Messenger, S. Loughborough, Leicestershire, 
victualler, July 21. 

Miles, 8. Ludgate-street, watch-maker, July 

6 . 

M'^Iutire, J. Tenby, Feiuhrokeshirc, cattle-dea- 
ler, July 2. 

Moss, T. Vauxhall, potter, June 14. 

Mlngiiis, 0. and J. Boothinan, Carllsie« bat-ma- 
wtfacturers, June 27- 

Mporsoni, W, Scarborough, hanker, June 18; 19 


Nunn, If. and J. Barber, York-street, Covent- 
gardcii, haberdashers, July 15. 

Netler, H Bristol, dealer, July 2. 

Petrie, J. Kempton, Middlesex, dealer, Juno 21, 
Porter, J. Sheftield, ironmonger, Julv 2. 

Parry, H. and W. Parry, Carlcon, Monmontli- 
shire, tin-plate manufacturer. June 23. 

Paley, R. Leeds, soap-boiler, June 30 
Pearson, K. aud L. Claude, Liverpool, mer- 
chants, July 9. 

Peet, W. Ironmonger-lane, merchant, June 29. 
Parsons, J. Long-acre, coach-lace-inanufae- 
turer, July 5. 

Prole, W. Georgeharn, Devonshire, yeoman, 
July 3. 

Petrie, J. Kempton, Middlesex, and J. Ward, 
Hanworth, June 21. 

Payn, T. and J. D. Cateaton-street, warehouse - 
. men. 

Parker, J, and T. Robert, Birchin-lane, mer- 
chants, J uly 5. 

Phillips, J, B. Bartlett's-huildings, jeweller, 
JuIy.5. 

Pix, W. Northhm, Sussex, merchant, July ,'>. 
Peytan, W, O. Upper Thames-^street, .Tune 17. 
Quiller, H. now, or late of Leieeater, victualler, 
July 17. 

Roberts, J. Stoney Stratford, tanner, June 
Rawe, W. Padstow, Cornwall, mercer, J ulv 4. 
Richardson, (1. Merhlenberg-aquare, Middle- 
sex, and T. Voices, late of tiloncestei -street. 
Queen-square, inerchanta, June 2S, 

Robinson, 8, Hudderslield, Yoiksbire, hosier, 
July 1. 

Robinson, T. and J. Stead Dalton, Kirkcaton, 
Yorkshire, clothiers, June 25. 

Ronksley, J. Sheffield, grocer, J une 23. 
Richards, J. Derehmd, Warwickshire, brewer, 
June 18. 

Stanley, J. Rochester, coal-merehant, June 23. 
Seaman, C. and G. Etheridge, Norwich, gold- 
smiths, June 19. 

SleddoTi,W. Stockport, machine- maker, June 
25. 

Sherbrook, T. Leeds, merchant, June 23 
Stanton, T. Drury-lanc, eheesemonger. .July 12- 
Satterthwaite, T. Kendall, Weatmoiland, tan- 
ner, July 16. 

Btirliug, J. and W. Coptball-court, merchants. 
June 24. 

Smith, A. J, and J. Shepherd, Hrierley, Staf- 
fordshire, iron- masters, June 24. 

Statham, P, and* G. Shakespeare, Pall-Mall, 
blacking-manufaeturers. July 5. 

Sowerbv.P. and P. Liverpool, provision-mer- 
chants, June 26. 

Sergeant, D. Whitlesey, Isle of Ely, money scri- 
vener, July 9. 

Smeeton,G. St. Martln’s-laue, printer, June 24. 
Sborley, J. ' Croydon, Surrey, coul-meroUaut, 
Juno 24. 

Sate,W. Cateaton-street. bookseller, June 7. 
Townsend, W. B. Little Chelsea, brewer, June 

Taylor, W. jun. Liverpool, merchant, J une 17- 
‘Tucker, B. Deptford, tallow chandler, June 28. 
Thomas, B. Liverpool, merchant, July 2. 
Vernon, T. Bath, nicturo dealer, July 1. 

Vieira, A. J. L. and A. M. Bragd, Token Jlouse,- 
yard, merchants, June 28 — ^Julv 12. 

Vertne, S. Mark-lane, corn-merchant, June 28. 
Windealt, 'r. and W, Windealt, Tavistock, De- 
von. fellmongers, July 9. 

White, C.H. Upper Montague-street, Moiita- 
gue-square, milliner, July 5. 

Watson, W. and W. ' Warren-house, Northuidii 
land, corn-factors. July 21. 

Warwick, J; Rotherhithe, ship-builder, July 5^ 
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By T. BLUNT, Mathoinatical Instrument Maker to hj^ ^lajebty. No, 22, Cojintttt.l. 
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N.E. 

Fair 

20'30 0(i, 

.51 

N K. iDittu 

9,29-87| 

52 

S.W. Ditto 2(1 29-96 

58 

N.E. 

Ditto 

30 30 1 1 1 

03 

N.E. , Ditto 

10'29-89, 

52 

N. Ditto 21 30-01 

53 

N.E. 

Ditto 

31 3«'1.V 

02 

N E, iDitto 

1 1 29-99' 

54 

N.E. Ditto 22 30-01 

63 

N.E. 

Ditto 

1,20 07 

60 

N.B. 'Ditto 

12 29-98; 

57 

N 15. Ditto 23 30-01 

53 

N.E. 

Ditto 

2'2‘)'84 

.58 

S.W. :i)itto 

KV 29-86! 

61 

N.E Ditto i24 29 86 

56 

W. 

Ditto 

3i20.5(> 

56 

W. ;Raiii 

14 29-83’ 

62 

N. Ditto ;25 29-70 

61 

S.W. 

Ditto 

4 29-45 

5.5 

1 S.W. ! Ditto 

15 29-99, 

58 

N. Ditto ! 




5 2!)-4(> 

56 

' S.W. jDitto 

16 30-211 

56 

N. Ditto ! 




0 99-73 

51 

1 N.E. Fair 

17 30-24 

57 

N.E. Ditto 1 




7 29 091 

52 

1 S.W. iDitto 

i 18 30-14 

53 

N E. 'Ditto 1 





PRICE OF SHARES IN CANALS, DOCKS, BRIDGES, WATER-WORKS, FIRE AND 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES, INSTITUTIONS, MINES, ito. 

June 17, 1823, 


Canals. 

Asliton and Oldham .... 

Banirsley 

Bnmiujj^nam (divided) ... 

Bolton and Bury 

BreckiKxk and Ahcr^^v. 

Ca^islc 

Chesterfield* 

Coventry 1 

Crrmi'urd 

Croydon 

Derby 

Dudley 

Ellesmere and Chester . . . 

Erewash 1 

Foith and Clyde . .' 

Grand Junction 

Grand Surrey 

Cl mud Union 

Grand Western 

Giantham 

Herefoid and Gloucester.. 

Lancaster 

Leeds and LiveiTiool 

Leicester 

Leicester & Northampton 

Lmif^hboron^h ! 

Melton Mowbiay 

Monmouthshire 

MontarnmerysUire 

Neath 

Nottingham 

Oxford 

Poitsmouth and Arundel 

Regent’s 

Rochdale 

Shrewsbury 

Shropshire 

Somerset Coal 

Ditto, Lock Fund 

S taffordki.Sc W 01 cestershii c 

Stoni bridge 

Stratford-on-Avon 

Stroudwater 

Swansea 

Tavistock 

Tbnrues and Medway .... 
TWnesand Severn, New 
Trent 6c Mersey 

Warwick and^irmingh, ^ 

Warwick and Naptow , . . 
Wmeester & Birmingham 
/>ocA.y, 

London , 

IV^. India .... 

East India 

Oomiborcial 

EastCoontJ'y 


lirUigi's. 

Southwark 

Ditto, New 

Ditto, Loan 

Vauxhall 

Waterloo 

ft IVait r-uorks. 

Chelsea 

E.ist London. 

Gland Junction 

Kent 

London Bridge 

Soutl) London 

XVest Middlesex, 

York Building'S 

Jnstirances. 

Albion 

Atlas .T 

Bath 

Birukiiigbam Fiie ... 

British 

County V. 

Eagle 

European 

Glolie 

Guardian 

Hope 

Imperial Fire 

Ditto. Life 

Kent File 

London Fire 

Loudon Ship 

Provident * 

Rock 

Roy.'il Exchange 

Snn Fire 

Sun Life 

Union 

Gaa JJfihts. 

Gas Lightand Coke (Chai t 

Company 

City Gas I.ig'ht (’onipany . 

Ditto, New 

.South London 

Imperial 

L/f/rary Institvtloiu. 

]>ondou 

Russel 

Surrey 

Miscellaneous. 

Auctiou Mart 

British Copper Company. 
Golden Lane Brewery. . . 

Ditto 

London Com.Sale Rooms 
Cainatic Stock 1st class . 
Ditto, 24 ditto . 


Dtr. 

per. inn. 
£. s. (1. 


73 10 4 

128 10 8 10 

71 4 10 

135 7 10 

22 10 — 


Mcsirs. WOLFE and EDMONDS, No. 9,'Change.Alley,Corflhm. 
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Kim»‘dom ot Hanover, Sketch of, 
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published Works of 347 
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Don Carlos : a Tragedy, by Lord 
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Orpheus, in Greek and German, 
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Persia, Truvebj in, by Col. Drou — 

ville iv 

Protestants in Hungary, State of, 

by Berzeviezy 452 

Prussia, Statistical Account of... . , 66 

Switzerland, Travels in, by L. Si- 

mond 165 

Walachia and Moldavia, by Lc- 
jeuiie 347 


BOOKS. 


Hermit of Mona and other Poenivs, 

by Thomas Jones, Esq 458 

High-ways and Bye -ways, by a 

Walking Gentleman 262 

Historical Account of His Ma- 
jesty’s Visit to Scotland 266 

History of Institutions, Inveations, 
and Discoveries, abridged from 

Professor Beckmatm 358 

Innkeeper’s Album, by W. F. 
Deacon 550 


Journal of the Private Life, &c. of 
the Emperor Napoleon, at St. 
Helena, by Count de Las Cases. 351 



hidi u 


PAOP 


Leilers fiom a Lady to lici Niece 205 
■ to Sii Walter Scott on the 

King's Visit to Scotland 357 

Lines of the Angels, bj 1 Mooi e, 

Esq 256 

Lucubration ot Humphi ey Rareliu, 

Esq ‘ 356 

Matins and Vespers, with Hymns, 

&c by John Bowling, Lsq,.,, 456 
MensurafioD, a concise System of, 

by Alex Ingram 357 

Naval History of Grout Rntain, 

by E. P Breuton, L*»q 453 

Peveril of the Peak, by tlie Au- 
thor of Waverley, &c 169 


PAor 

Poems on TarioiiH Sub)crt8, &c oy 

Helen Mdrn Williams 355 

Qiicnttn Dunvaid, by the Anthoi 

ot\\avorley 551 

St quel toau iiulimshed M S by H 

Kiike White 265 

Sketch of I Plan foi suppiesMiig 

Wcudicity 73 

Vdlpeiga, by tlu Aiithoi ot Irari- 

kesfeiii 264 

W^eiiiei i lia^idy, by Lord 
Byi on 7 1 


LIST OP PLATES IN VOL 1*3 


Proiitispiecc*— Groupe of Chiloien .. i o fici the 1 itlr 

Portrait of Miss P. Kelly .. t 

View of the Observatory erected over the Cl o«s of St PauN . . . ... 99 

Monument ot Charles James Fox 190 
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Tbcie being two Plates of the Obstivitoiy over St Pauls the Biudci is 
requelited to cancel the Octavo Plaic, and nisei t the laige out only. 






